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B£AL» ^\^LLIAM (1S1^1870\ w- S^iuthamnton, . . . m also JanM^ l^ml 

ligious writer, was bom in I SI 5, and edu- Wriothewey,' London, ItfcJo; a c>>ny of which 

cated at Kin^r s College, London, and Trinity is in the QrenTille Library. The poem is 

Ck>llege, Cambridge. He took the degrv* imprinted in MaloneV *Shakspeare* ^^18:?1\ 

of B.A. in 1S41 ; in the same year he was xx. 452. 

ordained deacon, and he was made vicar of rgnt^ jju,, q^^^ . Huntor s Ma Chorus Vttruni 

Brooke near Norwich m 1847. The degree in^sS. Addl. 24489 f. 28o.l 8. L. L. 
of LLJ). was conferred on him bv the uni- . 

versity of Aberdeen. He is best known as BEuAlLE, JOHN, D.D. 0<*>*-l«^*^ ?>. 

the promoter of harvest homes for country scientific writer, was descended from a gtHxl 

districts in 1854. At Norwich he was vice- family in Herefordshire, in which ctiunty he 

president of the People's College, and corre- was bom in 1608, being nephew of Sir \Vil- 

sponding member ofthe Working Men 8 Con- liam IN'e, attorney in the ctnirt of wanls 

gregational Union. He died iii 1870. He (Botlk, W orA**, v. 425)). He was eilucattnl 

was the editor of the * West of England Maga- first at Worcester School, and afterwards at 

zine' and author of the following works: Eton, whence he irnvtHnled in 162J^ to 

1. * An Analysis of Palmer's Origines Litur- King's College, Cambridgt\ when* he nnid 

gic«'(1850). 2. * Tlie Nineveh Monuments philosophy to the students for two years 

and the Old Testament." 3. *A Letter to (Harwood, Alumni Bfonentte*, i>l>8). '♦.Kt 

the Earl of Albemarle on Harvest Homes.* his entrance into that university he found 

4. * A First Book of Chronology' (1846). the writings of the Kamists in high esttviu. 

He edited with a preface * Certain godly fn)m which they sunk within thnn* or four 

Prayers originally appended to the B<x>k of years after, without the solicitation of any 

Common Prayer.* F^rty or faction, or other ctmcemmont^ 

[Men of the Time, 7th eil. ; Brit. Miw. Cat.] "^^r^^J ^7 ^^« pnwalence of solid truth and 

A. G-N. i reasonable di8courst». And the same fate stxui 
after befel Calvinism in Iwth universit!«»s* 

BEALR FRANCIS (J. ia50), was the : (Bibch, Hist, ofthe Royal S^^riety, iv. L>:V>). 
author of the * Royall Oame of Chesse Play, From childhood Beale had Innm dilig(*iit in 
sometimes the Recreation of the late King cultivating the art of memory, and he him- 
with manv of the Nobilitv, illustrated with self has left us an account of the marvellous 
almost one hundred Gam betts, being the study j proficiency which ho attained. He says: 
of Biochimo, the famous Italian,* London, . * By reading Ovid's ** Metamoq)how»s " aiul 
1656. A portrait of Charles I, engraved by such slight romances as the " Destruction of 
Stent, forms the frontispiece of the volume ; j Troy,** and other discourses and histories 
the dedication is addressed to Montague, Earl i which were then obvious, I had learned a 



of Lindsey. The book is translated from 
Oioacchimo Greco's famous work on chess ; 
was reissued in 1750, and again in 1819 (with 
remarks by G. W. Lewis). He contributed 



promptness of knitting all my reading and 
studies on an everlasting string. The sanit^ 
practice I continued upon tIuH)logues, logi- 
cians, and such philosophers as those times 



a poem to * The Teares of the Isle of Wight | yielded. For some years before I came to 
shed on the tombe of • • • Henrie, Earle of i Eton, I did (in secret comers, concealed from 

TOL. IT. B 

Iff 
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others' eyes) read Melancthon's Lo^cks, 
Magirus's Physica, Ursin's Theologica, which 
was the best I could then hear of ; and (at 
first reading) by heart I learned them, too 
perfectly, as I now conceive. Afterwards, in 
Cambridge, proceeding in the same order and 
diligence with their logicians, philosophers, 
and schoolmen, I could at last learn them by 
heart faster than I could read them — I mean, 
by the swiftest glance of the eye, without 
the tediousness of pronouncing or articula- 
ting what I read. Thus I on-times saved 
my purse by looking over books in stationers* 
shops. . . , Constantly I repeated in my bed 
(evening and morning) wnat I read and 
heard that was worthy to be remembered ; 
and by this habitude and promptness of 
memory I was enabled, that when I read to 
the students of King's College, Cambridge 
(which I did for two years together, in all 
sorts of the current philosophy), I could pro- 
vide myself without notes (by mere medita- 
tion, or by glancing upon some book) in less 
time than I spent in uttering it ; vet they 
were then a critical auditorv, whilst ^fr. Bust 
was schoolmaster of Eton (Botlb, Works^ 
V. 426). 

Beale, who graduated B.A. in 1632, M.A. 
in 1636, and was subsequently created a 
doctor of divinity, spent some time in foreign 
travel, being at Orleans in 1636, when he 
was thirty-three years of age. His love of 
learning brought him into frequent corre- 
spondence with Samuel Hartlib and the 
Hon. Robert Boyle. Two of his letters to 
Hartlib on * Herefordshire Orchards * were 
printed in 1656, and produced such an effect, 
that within a few years the author's native 
county gained some 100,000/. by the fame 
of its orchards (Gough, Brit. Topog, i. 415). 
In the preface Beale makes the ifollowing 
autobiographical remarks : * My education 
was amongst scholars in academies, where 
I spent many years in conversing with 
variety of books only. A little before our 
wars bi^gan, I spent two summers in travel- 
ling towards the south, with purpose to know 
men and foreign manners. Since my return 
I have been constantly employed in a weighty 
office, by which I am not disengaged from 
the care of our public welfare in the peace 
and prosperity of this nation, but obliged to 
be the more solicitous and tender in preserv- 
ing it and promoting it.' 

Beale resided chiefly in Herefordshire until 
1660, when he became rector of Yeovil, in 
Somersetshire, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. He was also rector of Sock 
Dennis in the latter county. He was an 
early member of the Royal Society, being de- 
clared an honorary one on 7 Jan. 1662-3, and 



elected a fellow on the 21st of the same 
month. In 1665 he was appointed chaplain 
to King Charles II. In his last letter to 
Boyle, dated 8 July 1682, he mentions that 
he was then entering into his eightieth year, 
and adds that 'by infirmities lam constrained 
to dictate extempore, and do want a friend 
to assist me.' It is probable that he did not 
live long after this. 

Samuel Hartlib, writing to Boyle in 1658, 
says of Beale : ' There is not the like man 
in the whole island, nor in the continent 
beyond the seas, so far as I know it — I mean, 
that could be made more universally use of, to 
do good to all, as I in some measure know 
and could direct' (Boyle, If orA**, v. 275). 

His works are : 1 . ' Aphorisms concerning 
Cider,' printed in John Evelvn's * Sylva, or a 
Discourse of Forest Trees,' 1644, and entitled 
in the later editions of that work, ' General 
Advertisements concerning Cider.' 2. * Here- 
fordshire Orchards, a Pattern for all Eng- 
land, written in an Epistolarv Address to 
Samuel Hartlib, Esq. By I. B.*,' Lond. 1656, 
8vo ; reprinted in Richard Bradley's * New 
Improvements of Planting and Gardening,' 
1724 and 1739. 3. Scientific papers in the 
' Philosophical Transactions.' 4. Letters to 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, printed in the 5th 
volume of that philosopher's works. 

[Information from the Rev. Dr. Lnard ; Birch's 
Hist, of the Royal Society, iv. 235 ; Gough s 
British Topography, i. 416, ii. 221, 225, 391, 
634; Boyle's Works, v. 275, 277. 281, 346, 
423-610 ; Harwood's Alumni Eton. 228 ; AVorth- 
ington's Diary, i. 122; Birch's Life of Boyle, 
115; Collinson's Somersetshire, iii. 212; Felton, 
On the Portraits of English Authors on Garden- 
ing, 2ml ed. 21 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 447, iv. 
256; Addit. MSS. 6271, f. 10, 16948, ff. 80, 136. 
138 ; Thomson's History of the Royal Society. 
Append, xxiv.] T. C. 

BEALE, MARY (1632-1697), portrait 

Saint^ir, bom in Suffolk in 1632, was the 
au^hter of the Rev. J. Cradock, vicar of 
Walton-upon-Thames. She is said to have 
learned the rudiments of painting from Sir 
Pet^r Lely, but it is more probable, as Vertue 
thought, that she received instruction from 
Robert Walker, and only copied the works of 
Lely, who was supposed to have had a tender 
attachment to her, and through whose influ- 
ence she obtained access to some of the flnest 
works of Van Dvck, by copying which she ac- 
quired that purity of colouring for which her 
portraits are remarkable. She married Charles 
neale, the lord of the manor of Walton, in 
Buckinghamshire, who had some employment 
imder the board of green cloth, and took great 
interest in chemistry, especiallv the manufac- 
ture of colours, in which he di(i business with. 
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anoth«Tof Arehbish ■pT:'-i'>:<*'»r. isarl^HiaWth la l-V^i he ob:a;ntsl s aie |vyi: in o»a- 

Palacte ; t hi>se of IV Sv virnhaa And I>r. C^^'^ne n- v: i^^n w ■: h : he tju : : sh r mlvissy i :i Pa r i#. 

late 
Ap- 

of Monmouth. A Wobom Abbry : h-r o^ti ivt:vni!y. WaUin^rixam U wvA him in Varis on 
l«rtrait i« in the eallrri- ^f the Marquis «■»! his ap]vintment as ambassa%u»>r*s: Jent rheiv 
Bute : and other p^rrraiis by her are in the in I'CO. and made him hi< s^vr^'ta-v. In the 
Ortllection* of Earl Spenivr, The l>uKv of But- tvrrvsp^ndeniv U»twet?n Burthen- and Wal- 
land, and the Earl of Ilohe#ter. sin*:him of this j^ri^vi he is frequently men- 
Mrs. Beale had two s^-^n*. BiBTiioLosi Ew, tiv^ned as oarrkinj? deSi^aTohi^s ti» and fn> U*- 
who commenced life as a portrait painter, but tween l**ris and L^^ndon. He ap)vai^ to 
afterward? studied medicine under l>r. Sy den- have been a witness of the massacre of St. 
ham. and pract ifsei at Covenr r>- : and C h arlbs. Bart holome w t wo year? lat er « -4 A lu: . 1 ."1 7 iM, 
who followed his mother s branch of art. He which funiisheil him with material for a • Bis- 
wa* bom l*) 
under Thomas 

and poet, a«6isted hi* mother in drajvi 

bAck^rrrtunds. He painted portraits bnh in tn thr bench, as M.P. tor Totnes. It must 

oil and in water-colours, and si»me frw in have been abiiut this time that he was ap- 
crayons, but soon after 16]<) 
by weakness of »iyht to relinqi 
sion. and died in London, ' 
not known. 
Burton and 
by Robert 

* [Walpolea Anecdotes of Pointing (r«!. Wor- F-«rl of Oxfonl ; and in the following: year 

nam), 1849, ii. 537>44 ; Sdiarf a Catalocne of the li^ accomjianie*! Admiral A\ mter to the l..»w 

TCational Portmit Gallery, 1884.] R. E. G. Countries to demand the liberation of the 

B 2 




'. and si»me Irw in Iiave t*tvn aUiut tins lime riiai ne was ap- 

>^ he was i-omi^Ued punted clerk to the Ciuincil, as in a letter 

t^linquish his ]ir-»f-*- dattsl lo^l he states iluit he had then held 

, but in what vear is that p>st ninettvn years. In April 1 07") he 

I. There are portraits of Archbishop was sent to Flushin*: to nnxner j^hhIs which 

d Bishop Burnet enpraved after him the Hushini:^»rs had seix»^l. ci^nsistinc partly 

White. of merchandise and i»anly of pn»|)eriy of the 
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English merchant ships on which the Prince 
of Orange had hiid an embargo in the Scheldt 
in retaliation for acts of piracy committed by 
Englisli privateers upon Dutch shipping. 
The ships were set free at once, but a pecu- 
niary indemnity for the detention, which 
Beale was instructed to claim, was the subject 
of much dispute, and apparently was never 
concedetl. In June 1676 Augustus, elector of 
Saxony, had summoned to Torgau a conven- 
tion of Saxon divines for the purpose of set- 
tling certain disputed questions of theology, in 
particular, whether omnipresence was or was 
not an attribute of the physical body of Jesus. 
Tlie result of their laoours was seen in the 

* Book of Torgau,' which, after revision at Ber- 
gen in the following year by James Andrea, or 
Andreas, chancellor and provost of the univer- 
sity of Tiibingen, and certain other eminent 
theologians, was issued under the title, * For- 
mula of Concord,' as the only authoritative ex- 
position of the orthodox creed of Saxony. Tliis 
work not only explicitly afHrmed the ubiquity 
of tlie body of Jesus to be an integral part of 
the creed, but declared all such as denied 
that doctrine (Cryptocalvinists, as they were 
called) t^) be heretics. At this juncture 
Elizabeth saw fit to dcsptitch Beale on a kind 
of circular tour to visit the courts of the 
Luthenin princes of Germany, and put in a 
plea for toleration in favour of the Crj-pto- 
calviiiists. We learn from one of his papers 
that, for the purposes of this mission, *he 
made a long and winter journey, making a 
circuit to and fro of 1400 English miles at 
the least, repairing personally to nine princes, 
and sending her majesty's letters to three 
others.' Ekewhere he says that * he obtained 
that which he was sent for, i.e. that the Elector 
of Saxon v and Palatine would surcease from 
proceeding to a condemnation of other re- 
formed cliurches that did not agree with the 
ubitjuitaries.* Languet, in a letter to Sidney, 
dated Frankfort , 8 Jan. 1577-8, is able to write : 

* Master Beale has met with no small difficul- 
ties in going through his appointed task, but 
bv his prudence and de.xteritv he has so sur- 
mounted them tliat I hope our churches are 
saved from the perils which threatened them 
from the movements of Jacobus Andreas and 
some other theologians.' In the same letter 
Languet praist^a IVale's * agroea]>le conversa- 
tion,' and * his character, genius, and manifold 
experience.' IWle was at that time return- 
ing to England, and Languet's letter, with 
which he was entrusted, was to serve as an 
introduction to Sidney. Writing of marriage, 
Languet observes : * Take the advice of Mas- 
ter Beale on the matter. He believes that 
a man cannot live well and happily in celi- 
bocv.' In another letter he writes that Beale 



'often used to launch out into the praises of 
matrimony/ 

Accordmg to Beale's account he was very 
ill provided with fimds for this journey, whiW 
his royal mistress, of course, complained of 
his extravagance. In a letter to the lord 
treasurer vindicating himself from the charge 
he says : • And I protest upon my allegiance 
that the gifts I gave at the Duke of Brun- 
swick's in ready money and money's worth 
for her majesty s honour, being her gossips^ 
and having had nothing to my knowledge 
sent imto them (and in other places), came to 
better than 100/. And whoso knoweth the 
fashions and craving of these princes' courts 
may well see that, having been at so many 
places, I could not escai)e with less. My 
charges came in this voyage to 932/. one way 
or another. Before my going over I sold a 
chain which I had of the Queen of Scots for 
66/.' Tlie fact that Beale received a token of 
esteem from Mary Stuart is interesting in 
connection with his subsequent relations with 
that unfortunate lady. During Walsingham's 
absence in the Netherlands in the summer of 
1578 Beale acted as secretary of state, as also 
in 1581 and 1583, on occasion of Walsingham's 
missions to France and Scotland in those 
years. In the autumn of 1580 he took part 
in the examination of Kichard Stanihurst^ 
the Jesuit, 'touching the conveying of the 
late Lord Garret [Gerald Fitzgerald, Lord 
Offaley] into Spam at the instigation of 
Thomas Fleming, a priest,' and in 1581 
was one of the commissioners who took the 
depositions of Edmund Campion before his 
trial. It is significant, however, that the 
commission under which he acted extended 
only to threatenmg with torture. When it 
was determined to have actual recourse to 
that method of persuasion, Beale's name was 
omitted (doubtless at his own request) from 
the commission. ThLs yearWalsingham, being 
appointed governor of the Mines Koyal, made 
B^le his deputy. According to the hitter's 
own account he did his duty in this post for 
fifteen years, keeping tlie accounts with regu- 
larity, without receiving any remuneration. 
Between 1581 and 1584 he was employed in 
negotiating with the QutM.*n of Scots at Shef- 
field. Camden suggests that he was chosen 
for this business on account of his notorious 
bias in favour of puritanism, designating him 

* hominem vehement em et austere acerbum,' 

* cjuo non alter Scotorum lieginae pne reli- 
gionis studio iniquior.' However this may 
have been, it is certain that he soon came to- 
be suspected of secret partiality to the cause 
of Mar}', and of something like treachery 
to the council. Of these negotiations he 
gives the following account: 'Six several 
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times or more I was sent to the late Queen '< cannot fix the precise date of either of theiw 
of Scots. At the first access my commission books, but we mav infer that the second was 
was to deal with her alone. Afterwards I . a recent publication in 1584 from the fact 
^id, for sundry respects, desire that I might I that WhitgifV tlien thought it necessan' to 
not deal without the privity of the Earl of . take cogrusance of its existence by drawing 
Shrewsbury, being a nobleman and a coun- up and laying before the council a ' schedule 
•cillor. She was with much difliculty brought of misdemeanours* alleged to have been 
to make larger offers unto her majesty than ' committed by its author, of which the con- 
she had before done to any others whose ne- : tents of these two works furnished the prin- 
gotiations I had seen. I was then suspected cipal heads. ^Vhat precisely he meant to do 
to have been, as some term it, won to a new 1 with this formidable indictment (the articles 
mistress. Whereupon the charge was com- j were fourteen in number) remains obscure. 
mitt«d to the said earl and Sir \Valter Mild- : Probably he wished to procure Reule*s dis- 
may, and I was only appointed to attend missal from the post of clerk of the council, 
upon them to charge her by word of mouth K so, however, he was disappointed, as ap- 
with certain articles gathered out of the earVs parently no notice whatever was taken of it. 
and my letters. She avowed all that we had In the spring of the same year Beale had 
reported, and, I thank the I^rd, I acquitted shown the archbishop the manuscript of 
myself to be an honest man.' another work which he had nearly com- 

Beale was liardly tit to treat with a pleted, dealing with another branch of the 
person of such dexterity and resource as same subject, viz. the prowr pren>gative of 
Mary Stuart. She seems to have contrived the bishops, which the archbishop n»fused to 
to delude him with the idea that she had return when Beale (5 May) presented himself 
really given up ambition, and was desirous at Lambeth to receive it. Chi this occasion 
only to live a retired life for the rest of her a great deal of temper appears to have been 
<lay8. This appears from the tone of a letter lost on both sides, Beale jiredicting that the 
to Walsingham, -written in the spring of 1683. archbishop would be the overthrow of the 
A year later he appears to have formed a church and a cause of tumult, and Whit gift 
j lister estimate of the character of the queen, accusing Beale of levity and irreverence, 
'With all the cunning that we have,' he then , speaking in verj- disimragiiig terms of his 
wrote to Walsingham, ' we cannot bring this ; work, and saying that * neither his divinity 
lady to make any absolute promise for the nor his law was great.' Beale addressed a 
peiformance of her offers, unless she may be lengthy epistle to the archbishop (7 May), in 
assured of the accomplishment of the treaty, which he avers that * by the s|)rtce of twenty- 
Sincethelastbreakoifsheis more circumspect six years and upwards he has Ix^ii a student 
how she entangle herself.' of the civil laws, and long sith could have 

Next year (1585) Beale was returned to takenadegreeif he had thought (as some do) 
^parliament for Dorchester, which place he ; that the substance of learning consisteth more 
also represented in the two succeeding parlia- ' in form and title than matter, and that in divi- 
ments (1586 and 1588). In Xoveml)er 1586 nitie he has read as much as any chu])lain his 
he was despatched with Lord Buckhurst to lordship hath, and when his licwk shall be 
Fotheringay, to notify the Queen of Scots of ■ finished and answered let ot hers judg«» thereof.' 
the fact that sentence of death had been In the summer he ser^'ed under Leicester 
pissed upon her. Early in the following year in the Netherlands during the ill-fated at- 
Beale carried the warrant to Fotheringay and tempt to relieve Sluys, in what precise ca^w- 
performed the ghastly duty of reading it city does not appear, but we infer that he was 
aloud in the hall of the castle by way of preli- employed in connection with the transix>rt 
minarv to the execution, of which he was an department. In 1589 he was emplovea in 
oye-witness, and wrote an account. Though m^otiat ion with the States, and next year 
a zealous puritan, Beale seems to have had a we find him engaged with Biirghlev and 
dispassionate and liberal mind. During the Buckhurst in adjusting the accounts of^Pere- 
persecution of the Jesuits which marked the grine Bertie, Lord Willoughbv, commander in 
latter years of Elizabeth's reign, he fearlessly the Netherlands. In 1 592 the attit ude which 
and ably maintained the principle of tolera- Beale assumed in a debate upon supply, 
tion, both in parliament and as a writer, coupled with an animated sp(»ech whicli he 
Thus, we know that he published a work maue about the same time against the in- 
impugning the right of the cro>\Ti to fine or (jnisitorial practices of his old enemies the 
imprison for ecclesiastical offences, and con- bishops, gave so much offence to the (iue«»n 
damning the use of torture to induce confes- that he was commanded to absent himself both 
aion, and followed it up at a later date with from court and from imrliament. In 1592 
a second treatise upon the same subject. AVe , he addressed a lengthy letter to the lord 
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treasurer, vindicating his opinions on church 
government with great learning and consider- 
able apparent ability. The same year he waa 
returned to parliament for Lostwithiel, in 
Cornwall. In 1 595 1 he Earl of Essex appears 
to have tried to deprive Beale of his omce of 
clerk to the council in favour of one of his 
own creatures. Accordingly, we iind Beale 
writing (24 April 1595) a letter to the lord 
treasurer, in which he sets forth his claims to 
consideration at great length and with no 
little emphasis. It appears from this docu- 
ment that he had held this office for twenty- 
three years, that * he enjoyed it with the fee 
of 50/. yearly under the great seal of Eng- 
land,' and that he was then suffering from 
several grievous maladies, amongst them 
gout and stone. Beale also at this time held 
another post, that of clerk to the council in 
the northern imrts, and resided at York at least 
for some part of the year. The emoluments 
of the ofhce at York amounted, according to 
Beale*8 own reckoning, to 400/. yearly, though 
nominallv he had there * but 38/. bv instnic- 
tions only alterable without other warrant or 
assurance.' Beale concluded his letter by beg- 
ging that on the score of his growing infir- 
mities he might be allowed a deputy to do 
the business of the office at York during his 
absence. His retiuest was granted, one John 
Feme being appointed in the following Au- 
gust. In 1597 lie was joined with Sir Julius 
Cffisar in a commission to examine into com- 
plaints by the inhal)itants of Guernsey against 
Sir Thomas Leighton, the governor of that 
island. In 1599 he was phiced on a special 
commission to hear and adjudge the grievances 
of certain Danish subjects who complained of 
piratical acts committed by English su))jects. 

In 1600 he was appointed one of the envoys 
to treat for peace with the King of Spain at 
Boulogne. The negotiation fell through, the 
representatives not being able to agree upon 
the important question of precedency. Next 
vear Beale died at his iiouse at Barnes, 
Surrey, at eight o'clock in the evening of 
25 Mnv. lie was buried in Allhallows 
Church, Londrm Wall. lie appeai-s to have 
left no son, but wo know of two daughters, 
of whom one, Margaret, married Sir Ifenry ! 
Yelverton, justice of the common ])lea8 in 
the time of Charles I, who thus became | 
possessed of Beale's books and papers, which 
were long preserved by his descendants in the 
library of the family s*»at at P^aston-Maudit, 
Northamptrmshin*. The library was sold in 
1784. The manuscripts are now in the 
British Museum. The other daughter, Ca- 
therine, married Nathaniel Stephens, of 
Easington, Gloucestershire. 

Beale was a member of the Elizabethan 



Society of Anticjuaries, and is mentioned by 
Milles in the epistle dedicatorv to his ' Ca- 
talogue of Honour* by the designation of 
* worthy Robert Beale, that grave clerk of the 
council,* as one of the * learned friends* fix)m 
whom he had received assistance. He seems 
also to have taken an interest in geographi- 
cal discovery; for in Dr. Dee's * Diary,* under 
date 24 Jan. 1582, we read : * I, Mr. Awdrian 
Gilbert, and John Davis, went by appoint- 
ment to Mr. Secretary- Beale his house, where- 
only we four were secret, and we made Mr. 
Secretar}' priv}- of the north-west passage,, 
and all charts and rutters were agreed upon 
in general.* Such of Beale*8 letters as have 
been printed are dated vaguely * at his poor 
houae in London.* He certainlv had another 
house at Priors Marston, in AVarwickshire, 
as he is described as of that place in the in- 
scriptions on the tombstone of his wife and 
daughter Catherine. 

Throughout life Beale was a close student 
and ardent collector of books. He is the 
author of the following works: 1. 'Argu- 
ment touching the Validity of the Marriage- 
of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, with 
Mary, Queen-dowager of France (sister to 
King Henry VIH), and the legitimacy of 
the Lady Frances, their daughter.' In Latin, 
MS. Univ. Libr., Cambr. Dd. 3, 85, art. 18. 
2. 'A I^rge Discourse concerning the Mar- 
riage betwt»en the Earl of Hertfonl and the 
Laay Catherine Grey.* In Latin, MS. Univ. 
Libr. Cambr. li. 5, 3, art. 4. This work con- 
tains also the opinions of the foreign jurists 
consulted by Beale upon the case. 3. * Dis- 
course after the Massacre in France,' 15 pp. 
MS. Cotton, Tit. F. iii. 299. 4. ' Kerum 
Hispanicarum Scriptores alitiuot ex Biblio- 
tlieca clarissimi viri Domini Robert i Beli 
Angli.* Frankfort, 3 vols, folio, 1579. 
Contents: Vol. i., M. An»tius, Jo. Gerun- 
densis, Roderici Toletani, Boderici Santii, 
Joannis Vasjei ; vol. ii., Alfonsin Carthagena^ 
Michaelis Kitii, Pnincisci Farapha*, Lucii 
Marinei Siculi, Laurentii Valbe, .Elii An- 
tonii Nebrissensis, Dahiiani a Goes ; vol. iii.,. 
Al. Gomecius De Kebus Gestis Fr. Ximenis 
Cardinalis. 5. *A Book against Oaths mi- 
nisterial in the Courts of Ecclesiastical Com- 
missicm from her Majesty, and in other Courts 
Ecclesiastical.* Printed abroad and l)rought 
to England in a Scotch ship about 1583. 
Strype's *"VVhitgift,* vol. i. bk. iii. c. xii. pp. 
211-12. 6. * A Book respt>ct ing Ceremonies^ 
the Habits, the Book of Common Prayer, and 
the Power of Ecclesiastical Courts,' 1584. 
Stripe's * Whitgift,* vol. i. bk. iii. c. v. pp. 
143-5, 212, vol. iii. bk. iii. nos. v. vi. 
7. ' The Order and Manner of the Execution 
of Mary Queen of Scot.s, Feb. 8, 1587.* 
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islands' (MS. Addit. 5808, f. 152). At 
lengthy auer a confinement of three years, 
Beale was released by exchange, and joined the 
king at Oxford. There he was incorporated 
D.D. in lft45, and in the following year he 
was nominated dean of Ely, thoii^ he was 
never admitted to the dignity. He was one 
of the divines selected by the king to accom- 

Eany him to Holdenby (1646). Ultimately 
e went into exile and accompanied the em- 
bassy of Lord Cottington and Sir Edward 
Hyde to Spain. His death occurred at Madrid 
on 1 Oct. 1651. The antiquary Baker gives 
this curious account of his last illness and 
clandestine interment : ' The doctor, not long 
after his coming to Madrid, was taken ill, and 
being apprehensive of danger and that he 
had not long to live, desired Sir Edward 
Hide and some others of the family to re- 
ceive the holy sacrament with him, which he 
in perfect g-ood understanding, though weak 
in body, being supported in nis bed, conse- 
crated and administered to himself and to 
the few other communicants, and died some 
few hours after he had performed that last 
office. He was very solicitous in his last 
sickness lest his body should &11 into the 
hands of the inquisitors, for the prevention 
whereof this expedient was made use of, that 
the doctor dying in a ground chamber, the 
boards were taken up, and a gfrave being dug, 
the body, covered with a shroud, was de- 
posited therein very deep, and four or five 
bushels of quicklime thrown upon it in order 
to consume it the sooner. Everything in 
the room was restored to the same order it 
was in before, and the whole affiiir, being 
committed only to a few trusty persons, was 
kept so secret as to escape the knowledge or 
suspicion of the Spaniards, and may so re- 
main undiscovered till the resurrection.* 

Beale greatly embellished the chapel of 
St. John's College, and left manuscripts and 
other books to the libraiy. His portrait is 
in the master's lodge. Sir Edward Hyde, 
afterwards Lord Clarendon, in one of his 
manuscript papers styles Dr. Beale liis worthy 
and learned chaplain, commemorates the 
blessings he had enjoyed from him, and be- 
moans his loss ; while Baker, the historian 
of St. John's, declares him to have been one of 
the best governors the university or college 
ever had. Contributions of his are found in 
almost all the collections of poems published 
on state occasions by the university of Cam- 
bridge during his time. 

[Addit. M8S. 6808 if. 151, 162, 6858 f. 194, 
6863 f. 91 ; Baker's Hi.st. of St. John's Coll. 
Camb., wl. Mavor ; Cambridge Antiquarian Com- 
munications, ii. 167 ; Alumni Westmon. 78, 74; 
Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. Anglic, ed. Hardy ; Bent- 



ham's Hist, of Ely, 231, 232; Bridges's North- 
amptonshire, i. 313 ; Coopers Memorials of 
Cambridge, ii. 88; Cooper's Annals of Gam- 
bridge, iii. 328; Prynnes Tryal of Abp. Land, 
73, 167, 177, 193, 367, 359, 360 ; Parr's Life of 
Abp. Usher, 471 ; Life of Dean Barwick, 22, 82, 
41, 444; Baker's Northamptonshire, ii. 206.1 

BELAlLE, WILLIAM (1784-1854\ musi- 
cian, was bom at Landrake, in Cornwall,! Jan. 
1784. He was a chorister at Westminster 
Abbey under Dr. Arnold until his voice broke, 
when he served as a midshipman on board the 
R6volutionnaire, a 44-gun frigate which had 
been taken from the French. During this 
period he was nearly drowned by falling 
overboard in Cork harbour. On his voice 
settling into a pure baritone he lefl the sea, 
and devoted himself to the musical profession. 
He became a member of the Royal Society 
of Musicians on 1 Dec. 1811. On 12 Jan. 
1813 he won the prize cup of the Madrieal 
Society for his beautiful madrigal, ' Awake, 
sweet Muse,' and on «S0 Jan. 1816 he ob- 
tained an appointment as one of the gentle- 
men of the Chapel Roval, in the place of 
Robert Hudson, deceased. At this period he 
was living at 1«3 North Street, Westminster. 
On 1 Nov. 1820 Beale signed articles of ap- 
pointment as organist to Trinitj^ College, 
Cambridge, and on 13 Dec. following he re- 
signed his place at the Cha]>el Royal. In 
December 1821 he threw up his appointment 
at Cambridge, and returned to London, 
where, through the good offices of Dr. Att- 
wood, he became successively organist of 
Wandsworth parish church and St. .Tohn's, 
Clapham Rise. He continued occasionally 
to sing in public until a late period of his^ 
life, and in 1840 he won a prize at the 
Adelphi Glee Club for his glee for four voices, 
' Harmony.' He died at Paradise Row, 
Stockwell, 3 May 1854. Beale was twice 
married: (1) to Miss Charlotte Elkins, a 
daughter of the groom of the stole to 
George lY, and (2) to IMiss Georgiana 
Grove, of Clapham. His voice was a light 
baritone, and he is said to have imitated 
Bartleman in his vocalisation. He was an 
extremely finished singer, though somewhat 
wanting in power. His compositions, which 
l)rincipally consist of glees and madrififals, 
though few in number, are of a very iiigh 
degree of excellence, and often rival, in their 
purity of melody and form, the best composi- 
tions* of the Elizabethan madrigalists. 

[Cheque Book of the Chai>ol Royal ; Records 
of the Royal Society of Musicians; London 
Magazine for 1822, p. 474; Records of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; information from Mr. W. 
Beale.] W. B. S. 
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Pr-ii^b En]-** Ft-^T;.!* >:c:T"y. ir..^. f thr aisf:v-r* r: T>.f- l-^^-jt" >*a<\ :r:v*«*.;v *: *r. «-Tj*i 

UtrrkTx A«* x^iT i'.-n of ' br Frl • t: V-.* . •: Pv '. ST; r. ; "wbf -r. Mr. P!sr* f 1 : > Kofom: U :', *, vqi^qmn: ;« 

-wfcit jire?: dr-ri of : hr P:C:*b N l: : :-t. *! l>*jr.i t\ i S67 . IVa ^ ? * rt><*.iT »v. : >. o pT>^ , ."tovii^x ^vn 

mud cbjdrniAE t^f 7be CiT«i<i>.tn C-»Tnii:.:':?t : 10 M*Tvh l>iV. *v..^. :];r»-^ *'.*ys i*:or :bt* 

a mrtcber rf : be EmAscipii: i .-ti S.vlrt v i? -.-.rir-c 1 e*i"r.o i^ti# f .^rr,:ii V. x* *: ^.s-a,^*. x iv. . I Wl i'* x* « jt 

the AiErnc*^ ciril ^rir. rf ::it JiniAsoAC-.ixi- » T^xis-n,: lxArr.s:or f.^r >l:»:.r.i^\ f?v^n> l>«i^ 

mitt** nndrr Mr. J&ist^ STufirr Mil;, and of lo ISe^x. wbor., :r. c.^r.^^x.v.t rvv »^f :ho Aotixt* 



iOT\i ob:t»f *v:#::iv. Sir A*.r\*i:do7 l\vVb«n\, 



the Ginbaldi C-c-mniiTtee. 1: 'w-a* :r. oonr.fy'^ 
tion iritb Garil*ldi'* Ti>:i ic- En^lArd in l>tv| 

that Beales's cazne fir?! Hi-OAinr imown To tho dtvMntv. to TX^Mvini V. *.«*.. Mr. 1V>a1i\6 >i\h* 

ireneTal pnKic. He thru n^AiutAiuixl the ah UTi?u«vt>ssf;:i oAndids^o f'T tho To>i\ot 

right of the pt^'^plr to ritvt on Pr:mr.>><- 11:11. HaikIojs in Ix^. In S*j>:onilvr ISrO lA^T^^ 

and a c*"»ni!jcT with the p«.^licv ^xvurrts'.. At Chanoollor HAthorlox apiv.nttM hint jiulc^"* 

that time he published a pamphlet c^n tho of tho county OiMirt oitx^u: No. ;V\ *\wipri?>- 

right of public meetin*:, but it wA* A> pTv>i- ing CAmbriiliZx^hiTx* and Hunt;noTon<lurt\ 

dent of tne Reft-»rm LoAiTue that Rt»Aie# bt^ Ho dit\l at his ix^sidonoo, iVlvmo Hou!^\ 

came be?t known. In InU a jireAt pi">li:'OAl IV^lton GatvIou^ l^mdon. on iV Juno ISSK 

agitation in connection with trade skx-iotit^ Ho puhlisht\l xArious|vnuphUts on IVUnd 

was begun. The first public mtvTing of tho and Cin\issia, and on ^virhauuutarv n*fonn : 

a«f^)ciAtion wa? held in the Fr»vmAS*>ns* a IsiX a work on tho Uofonu Act of I S(C« 

Tarorn under the pivsidency of Btmb-s who r^jon oi tho Tiru^ ^is:^^ ; riiu,'^. -S J««o 

from that Time till his pTV^m.itjont.Mhojudi- igsi ; Irxinc*-* A««.il> of our Time; Ar.mul 

cial bench was identitied with the principles Ki^isTer. 1S6<>. y\\ jK^ 102: Mor.mhy's H»m, of 

of manhood suffrage and the K-iUot, In iNvi our own Tinu^, iii. :^60, ix*. SO. S*.] T. l\ 
the association developer! itself under the 

name of the Reform league. The Uoform BEALKNAP or BELKNAP, v^iu KlV- 

Bill introduced hy Earl Russell's gox-ennnont RKKT pk {ti. \400^\ .iudi::x». xx-as doubt Iosa 

in 1866 was heartily supp<irt«^ by the league, dostvudtnl fn^ni tho lU'lknafv found in tho 

and after the rejection of that measure by the liattlo Ablvy list of tho nobles xvlio follow »hI 

House of Commons the league r^^neweil its tho Coiuiuon>r into Ku^land. Nothing aj>- 

agitation for manh<:»o<l suffrage and the Imllot. jnmrs to Iv known of the substHjuout history 

Then followed gigantic mot^tings in Trafalpir of tho family until we tind KoUtI do lW»al- 

Square, which the cons«»rxative g^neniniont knap s^'itltnl in Kent, as lonl o\' the manor of 

vamly endeavoured to suppress. Sir Richard Hempstead, in tho fourl«H»nih ivutury. A**- 

^[ayne, the first commissioner of police, Cimiing to a dtn^l dat«»d I Mari'h ICCo, Sir 

issued a notice to the efft»ct that the uuH'ting Rolvrt do lWlcknap]>i^ gniuttnl i*t»rlain laud» 

announced for 2 July 18<>(> would not In^pt^r- near rhathaui to tho prior and convoul of 

mitted. Beales, howex'or, stateil his deter- R»H*hoster; and his ]mnMits' christian naiues 

mination to attend the minniug, and to hold xx-en^ dohn and Aliiv. A t*t»rlaiu Ik^alknap 

the grovemment responsible for all bn^aches of a]»]vars as a couust»l in tbi» year lHM>k for 

the peace. This step led Sir Richard Mayne l.'W(i-7, and may have Ixhmi tlie father of Sir 

to withdraw the prohibition, and thenuvting RolnTt. Sir K<iWl himself is first luentiouod 

of 69,000 persons was held without a single in tho xear Innik for l:ti»i?-.S. In I. *U if) and 

breach of the law. Tlien came the memo IJUW> iWlknap was named one (»f the com* 

rable 23 July, and the immense gathering missitmers apJKiinttHl to survey the coast 



Bealknap lo Beamish 



of Thanet, and take measurcR to secure the I but at the intercession of the bishops the 
lands and houses in the district a^inst the ; sentence was commuted for one of baniah- 
encroachments of the sea. In 130(3 he was ; ment into Ireland, the attainder, however, 
appointed king*s sergeant, with a salary of I not being removed. Drogheila was selected 
20/. per annimi, at the same time doing duty as the place of Bealknap*s exile, and he waa 
as one of the justices of assize, at a salary of j ordered to confine himself within a circuit 
the same amount. In 1372 he was placed on of three miles round it. An annuity of 
a commission entrusted with the defence of 40/. was granted for his subsistence. lie 
the coast of Kent against invaders. In 1374 w^as recalled to England in 1397. In the 
he was nominated one of seven sent ad partes same year an act of restitution was passed^ 
fra?M7nArt7ia^,with a special mandate to confer by which Bealknap and the other attainted 
with the envoys of the papal court, not, as Foss judges were restored to their rights. This 
absurdly says, * as to the reformer \ViclifF,* j act, however, was shortly afterwards an- 
who was himself a member of the embassy, nulled, i.e. in 1399, on the accession of 
but for the purpose of bringing about a happy Henry IV. In 139i) the commons petitioned 
settlement of such questions as involved tiie j parliament for the restoration of his estates, 
honour of the churcii and the rights of the lie seems to have died shortly afterwards^ 
crown and realm of England, and in the same ' since he did not join with his former col- 
year he was made chief justice of the com- ' leagues. Holt and lUirgh, when, in 1401, they 
mon pleas, but was not knighte<l till 1385. ' petitioned parliament for a n>moval of the at- 
In 1381, on the outbreak of the insurrecti<m j tainder. A case in which Bealknap*s wife 
against the p)ll-tax, afterwards known as sued alone inspired Justice Markham with 
that of Wat Tyler, he was sent into Essex two barbarous rhyming hexameters — 
with a commiss'ion of trailbaston to enforce Kc^e moilo minim quml femiiia f«rt bn>vo Regis, 
the observance of the law, but the insurgents Nqii nominaiulo virum wiy unctum robore legis. 
compelled the chief justice to take an oath ;_,.., , . , . , . ,. ^ 

never more to sit in any such sessions, and " Th»8 lady, who is designoted indiiTenmtly 
Bealknap was only too glad to make his escape Sybelland Juliana, was i)ennitt*Hl to remain 
without suifering personal violence. In 1386 ! in possession of her husband's estates in spite 
the impeachment of Michael de la Tole, earl \ «f tlie attainder until her death in 1414- 
of Suffolk, for waste of the revenues and cor- ' l-^^^- They tlu»n escheated to the crown ; but 
ruption, was followed bv the transfer of the | Hamon, the heir of Sir l{oU»rt, at the time 
administrativeauthoritytoacouncilofnobles I petitioned parliament for a n'lnoval of the 
responsible to the parliament. The king, at attainder, and the prayer was grantinl. Sir 
the instigation of his friends, summoned the Edward Bt^alkna]), grt»at-grandson of the 
judges to a council at Nottingham (August j"^ir^» whose sister Alice mame<l Sir W. 
1387). With the exception of Sir William Shelley, a justice of the common pleas in the 
Skipwith, all the judges attended. They time ol Henry \ III, achievtKl considerable 
were asked whether the lat*» ordinances by distinctum during the reigns of that monarch 
which Pole had been dismissed were dero- and of his prethHiessor, both as a soldier and 
gatory to the royal prerogative and in what ^ "^*^n ®^ anairs. 

manner their authors ought to be punished. [Hastcd's Kent, ii. 69 ; Duchesne's Hi!*t. Norm. 
The questions were answered by the judicrt»s Script. Ant. 1023; Year B(M)k8, 20 and 36 Kd- 
in a sense favourable to the king; and a ror- ward III ; Lt'wis's Isle of Thanet, 200 : Uymor's 
mal act of council was drawn up, embodying FaHlfra. etl. Ckrko, iii. 870, 952, 961,* 1007. 
the questions and the answers, and sealed 1015; Libor Asi^is. 40 Kdwanl III: lielands 
with the seal of each judge. Weleanifrom ^-'^Hoct. i. 18o; Devon's Hmntinghams Ipsu© 
Knyghton that BtMilknai) protested with some J<>"..36J). 370 ; Devon's Issues of tho Kxch 240 ; 
vigiSr against the whole proceeding; but he S,^^^r^»:l»";••^^2^1•^^".^•8|'^*:^^^ "^^\"- 

yiSded eventually to the threats of death If :,"Vho f S^^plVl jf? i^^^^^^ 

^ '^\ 1 • 1 xi- i\'i r T 1 1 J xi T" 1 Porios), 380-2; Hot. ran. ui. 233-44. 346, 358, 

W'lthwhich the I)uke of Ireland and the ha^^ 461 ; Trokelowe et Anon Hmm. (liolls Series), 

of J^ullolk plied him Pearly next yeiir all the ic)5-r>. 303: Suite Trials, i. 106-20: Abl.rev. 

judges who had subscribed this document Rot. Orig. ii. 319; Cul. Inq.p m. iv. 7: CottonV 

(except Tresihan, who was summarily exe- Reconls, 331. 540] J. M. R. 

cuted) were removed fnmi their offices, ar- 
rested, and sent to the Tower, by order of BEAMISH, NORTH LUDLOW 

the parliament, on a charge of treason. Tliey (1797-1872), militarv wTiter and antitiuarj-, 

pleaded that they had acted under compulsion was the son of William Beamish, Esq., of 

and menace of death. They were, however, Beaumont Houst*, co. Cork, and was lK)ni on 

sentenced to death, with the conseouent at- 31 Dec. 1797. In November 1816 he obtained 

tainder, and forfeiture of lands ana goods ; a commission in the 4th royal Irish dragoon. 
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BEAN or BEYN, Saint (Jl, 1011), was, 



displayed on the walls of St. Man-'s Cburch 
for several davs, and there examined bv the 



according to Fordun (Scoftchron, iv. 44), ap- 
pointed iirst bishop of Murthlach by Mai- ' queen. A carefully executed copy of them, 
colm II, at the instance of Pope Benedict Vm. wliich is still extant, was 8ubse<iuently pre- 
This statement is confirmed by what professes ' sented to the Bodleian Library by John 
to be a fragment of the charter of Malcolm II More in 1630; but the original sketches, 
(1008-1029?), preseri'ed in the register of having been given to St. Johns College, were 
the diocese of Aberdeen {RegUtrum Aber^ gpranted in 1616 to Sir Thomas Lake, and ap- 
donense, i. 3), but the genuineness of the parently lost. Bearblock's drawings, with 
document is called in question by Professor Neal's verses, were engraved in 1713, at the 
Innes in his preface to the publication (p. end of Heame's edition of Dodwell's 'De 
xvi) as contraciicting an older record, printed Parma Equestri Woodwardiana Dissertatio.' 
in the preface (p. xvii), which g^ves the date In 1728 they were a^ain engraved in the 
of the foundation of the see as 1063. In margin of a reproduction of Halpli Aggas*s 
any case there is no doubt that Bean, or map of Oxfonl, first engraved in 1578, and 
lieyn, was the first bishop of the see. Dr. in 1882 they were for the third time re- 
Keeves {Martyrology of Donegal, p. 337) produced, with NeaVs verses, in a volume 
identifies St. Bean with the Irish Mophiog, privately printed at Oxford. Bearblock 
the day of both (16 Dec.) being the same, wrote an elaborate account of the queen's 
In Molanus's additions to Usuard us, St. Bean visit to Oxford in 1566 under the title of 
is distinctly referred to as a native of Ire- 'CommentariisiveEphemeneActionesrerum 
land : * In llybemia natalis Beani primi epi- illustrium Oxonii cfestarum in adventu sere- 
scopi Aberdonensis et confessoris' (Martyro- nissimne principis Elizabethae.' The pamph- 
iogtum, sub die). According to Camerarius let was dedicated to Lord Cobham and to 
he administered the affairs of his diocese for Sir AVilliam Petre, a munificent benefactor 
two-and-thirty years. He is not to be con- of Exeter College, but it was not printed 
founded with the St. Bean whose day is until 1729, when lleame published it in an 
16 Oct., and who was venerated at Fowlis appendix (pp. 251-96) to his edition of the 
in Stratheam. : ' Historia et Vita Ricardi II.' Bearblock 

[Registrum Episcopatus Alienlononsis (Mait- refers to the exhibition of his drawinffs on 

land Club, 1845) ; Collections for Abenieen page 283. A map of Rochester by Bear- 

(Spalding Club, 1843), i. 123, 141, 142, 649, block, of which nothing is now known, was 

ii. 253, 254, 258; Brittania Sancta, p. 319; extant in the time of Anthony h Wood. 

Uauardus's Martyrologium ; Reeves and Todd's Tanner erroneously gives Bearblock's name 

Martyrology of Donegal, 337-9 ; Camerarius's as Beartlock. 

De Scot. Fort. p. 202 ; Forbes's Kalendars of r„ . -i* . . />, n •• t-. 

Scottish Saints 3771 [Boases Registnim Collegii Exoniensis, pp. 

•RTTA-RTiTrimr z.,. -RTTPTT-RT nrnr *^' ^^^^ Wood's Athen. Oxon., ed. Bliss, i.577; 

TfSh^ y^<^ J UiiiKJlJiLiUUK, Fasti Oxon.i. 168; Annals of Oxford, ed.Gutch. 

JOHN (^. lob6), draughtsman, was bom \i 159. Tanner s Bibliotheca, p. 82 ; Rves Eng- 

near Rochester about 1532, and was educated Und as seen bv Foreigners, p. 208 ; Madau's in- 

at Oxford. He is said to have become a fellow troduction to *the reproduction of the dniwings 

of St. John's College in 1558 and of Exeter in 1882 ; Hist)ry of Rochester, ed. 1817, p. 73.] 

College on JiO June 1566. He graduated 8. L. L. 
B.A. 29 March 1561, aud M.A. 13 Feb. 

1664^-). Before the close of 1566 he was BEARCROFT, PHILIP, D.D. (1697- 

dean of his collej^e, and was elected senior 1761), antiquary, descended from an ancient 

Eroctor of the university on 20 April 1579, Worcestershire family, was bom at Worcester 

is colleague being Thomas (afterwanls Sir ; on 1 May 1697 ( Susanna u Bearcroft's pre- 

Thomas) Bodley. In 1570 he was granted face to lie lies of Philip Bearcroft). He was 

four years' leave of absence, probably for educated at the Charterhouse, of which he 

study abroad, and in 1572 received the degree was elected a scholar on the nomination of 

of B.C.L. from a continental university. Lord Somers in .July 1710. On 17 Dec. 1712 

Nothing further is ascertainable about his he matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 

personal historj-. In 1716 he took his B.A. degree, in 1717 he 

In September 1566, on the visit of Queen became probationary, and in 1719 actual, 

Elizabetli to Oxford, Bearblock prepared fellow of Merton College, taking his M.A. 

.small drawings of all the colleges, the degree in the same year. He was ordained 

earliest of their kind, for each of which his deacon in 1718 at Bristol, and priest in 

friend Thomas Neal, Hebrew reader in the \ 1719 at Gloucester. He accumulated the 

university, wrote descriptive verses in Latin. I degrees of B.I), and D.D. in 1730. He was 

The views, which were greatly admired, were j appointed preacher to the Charterhouse in 
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1724, dupUin :i^ thr kinff in 17SS. secret att irho surrived him and di^i in ISIS at tht* 

to the Society for Ppi>papitin*r theG^-»5|^l in srwit a4:>» of i^. Beatxi? Tv«pni>«ranc^ i* 

Foreign Part* in 17S9, ivctor of Stonnonth, said to have taken plaivat IhnTv ijuieaK^ut 

Kent, in \74S. and master of the Charter- 174^ He is first distinctly tTa«isi at t\nent 

house on IS IW. 1 753. In 1 7.V> he was c\>l- Gai\!en on iJ,SlVc. 1 74?l. xrhen he playe^l Mac- 

lated to a prebendal still in Wrlls Cathednd. heath in Gay's • BesiKraTS* l^^vra ' to J he Polly 

Beairr^ft published *An Historical Ac- Peachumof Mrs,Clive. Maoheathrt^maineda 

count of Thomas Sutton. E^^uiTv. and of his favourite character with him, IWtv) stayer! 

foundation of the Chart t-rfiouse < London, at Covent Garden for si-^me years. i>nl9June 

1737\ Hf also intt-nde^l to publish a col- 175S he is heard of at Dniry I^ne, playinc 

lection of thr rules and or^ler? of thf Charter- Macheath to the Polly of Miss Maoklin. l>n 

house, but was prevented by the povemoRa, 10 IVt. 17o9 he TVtumeil to Coi ent Ganien. 

some extracts only beinir printed in a quarto in which he had since his marriap:^ a species 

pamphlet and distributed amoni: the officers of interest, and Tvanwar^nl as Macmnith. 

of the house tGorcH, British Tv}x<^rapMy, Polly was now playeti by Miss Pr«>nt.wh(V»e 

i.091V From his account of Sutt on, Smyt he's performance of the ran was sufficiently 

historical account of the Charterhouse was popular to pve new lite to Gay's opera, and 

largely derived. In Nichols's * Bo wyer ' Bear- obtain for it a run, all but unbn^ken, of 

crojft U spoken of as 'a worthy 'man, but thirty-seven nights. After the death of Kich, 

with no great talents for writin*j.' Siime of his father-in-law. :>t^ Nov. 17t>l. BtHiT\l. who 

his sermons were publisheii bi>th before and through his wife liecame a shareholder in 

ai^er his death. He died on 17 Oct. 17t>l. the theativ, undert«»k its niana^n^nient . 

[Gent. Maff. xxxi. 538 ; Niohols's Lit. Anecd. f^i^^'f ^J" '^^J assiuning the coiitix^l, Februar>- 

i. 650; Le Ncre's Fa*ti Keolt>ia Aniilican*, ii. ^*^- *^« resisteil with determination an at- 

202. IntheBawlinson MSS.foL 16152(BoiUMHn ^^™P^ J" ^"^ P^'lJ *^f rioter?, who had Kvn 

Libr.). where a brief atvoimt appeara, the date successful with Garrick at Drurj- Ijine, to 

of birth is given as 21 Feb. 1695.] A. G-x. force him to grant admission at half-price 

at the chise of thethinl act of each jvrfJmn- 

BEAKD, JOHN (1716r-1701\ actor ance. Certain ringleaders wen* bn^ight Ih^ 

and vocalist y was bred in the king's chapel, fore the lord chief justice, .\fter undor- 

and was one of the singers in the Duke of ginng a serious li\ss'by the destniction of 

Chandos's chapel at Cannon. His musical proi>erty and the subse<iuent cli>sing «^f the 

training was received under Bt^niard Gates, theatre, IVanl was coiujvIUhI to submit. On 

and his reputation as a singer was gained in -II May 17t>7, in his oriifinnl character of 

the represent at ions given by Handel at Covent Ha-^-thorne in Bickerstaft's ojn^ra, • Lo\ e in 

Garden Tlientre of * Acis and Galatea,' ' Ata- a Village,' he rt^tinnl fnmi the .*!tagt», fv^r 

lanta,' and other works. Tlie favour of which U>ss of hearing had dist^unlititHl liini. 

the public was, hoAvever, won by the de- His death t<x>k place o Feb. 1791 at Hain]>- 

livery of Galliard's hunting song, • With. ton. in ^Middlesex, to which place he had 

early horn.' Beard's first up|H*arance as an betaken himself up(^n his n^tireinent. Ho is 

actor took place at Drury Lane 20 Aug. j burieil in the vault of Hampton chun*h. 

1737, theoj)ening night of the season 1737-8, ' Beartl onjovtHl gn»at and deserviMl |>opularity. 

as Sir John Loverule in * The Devil to pav/ a . Charies Dibdin says that he considers him. 



ballad opera extracted by Charles Colfey from 
* The Devil of a Wife ' of Thomas Jevons. C>n 
H Jan. 1738-9 Beard espouse<l Lady Henrietta 
Herbert, only daughter of James, first earl 
of Waldegrave, and "widow of Lord PMward 
Herbert, the second son of William, second 
marquis of Powis. After these nuptials, 
concerning which, curiously enough, no men- 
tion is found in peerages of authority, Beard 
retired for a while from the stage, to which 
he returned in 1743-4. His married hap- 
piness, which is said to have been excep- 
tional, was interrupted, 31 May 17 W, by the 
death of his wife, to whom Beard ennited a 
handsome monument in St. Pancras church. 
She died in her thirty-seventh year. Six 
vears later he Carried Charlotte, daughter of 
bichy the manager of Covent Garden Theatre, 



• taken altogi^ther, as the Wst Knglish siug»»r.* 
and states that *his voice was sound, male, 
powerful, and extensive. His tones wen* 
natural, and he had flexibilitv enough to exi»- 
cute any passages however diflicult ' ((bw- 
plete Ilii^tory of thr Stat/e, v. iM\:\). 1 1 is ])raise 
is, however, established by the fact that 
Handel coiuiHv<5eil expn\«4sly for Bi^artl some 
(»f his grtmtest tenor ]>arts, as in 'Israel in 
Egypt,' ' Messiah,* * Judas MaccabaMis,' ami 
'Jephthah.' Churchill celebrates him, anil 
Davies, who states thatB«»anl excellwl gn^itly 
in recitation ( J/i>. iii. 37")), speaks of him as 
the jolly president of the Beefsteak Club 
(iii. 167). His moral and social qualities are 
indeed a theme of gi»neral commendati(m. 

[Gencst 8 Aocount of tlio KngliHh Stng*»; Dilw 
din's Coniploto History of the Stago; (Irwvoa 
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Dictionary of Municians ; Bellamy'rt Apology ; 
Qilliland'tt Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Diction- 
airy; Gout. Mag. for 1791.] J. K. 

BEARD, JOnX RELLY, D.D. (1800- 
1876), unitArian minister, bom at Soutksea, 
Hants, in 1800, was sent, at the age of 
twenty, to the unitarian college at York, 
where he was fellow-student with Dr. Mar- 
tineau. In 1825 he took charge of a unita- 



Kitto*8 * Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature/ 
Kitto's 'Papers for Sunday Reading,' and 
'People's Dictionary of the Bible' (1847). 
He also published ' Handbook of Family 
Devotion from the German of H. Zschokke ' 
(1862), 'Life and Writings of Theodore 
Parker from the French of Dr. R6ville' 
(1865), ' Autobiogranhy of Satan' (1874), 
and many minor tlieological works, ori- 
ginal and translated. Beard was the first 



rian congregation at Salford, Manchester, i editor of the ' Cliristian Teacher,* now the 
Shortly afterwards he opened a school, where 'National Review,' and also started the 
liis son, the Rev. Charles Beard (Ilibbert * Unitarian Herald.' 
lecturer, 1883), was educated. In 1838 the [Manuscript autohiographiail skeU^h in the 



university of Giessen bestowed on him the 
honorary degree of D.D. in recognition of his 



pojwessiou of C. W. Sutton, Esq. ; Unitarian He- 
rald, 1 DtJC. 1876, and 4 May 1877 ; Manclioeter 



services to religious and general literature. In ; auardian, 24 Nov. 1876; Mancheator Weekly 
1848 he removed to a chapel built for him in I Times, 25 Nov. 1876; IreLinds List of Dr. 
Strange wavs, Manchester, from which he re- Bejinl's Works, 1875.] E. I. 

*i'!f^ ^^- ^r"!!"" "^'"^*"y *''*'* l'« I BEARD, RICHARD. [See Bbeard.] 
Started a scheme for educatmg young men ' ^ -• 

for home missions, which originated the Uni- I BEARD, THOMAS, D.D. {d, 1632), 

tarian Home Missionary Board or CJoUege, puritan divine, and the schoolmaster of Oliver 

of which Beard was the first principal. In ■ Cromwell at Huntingdon, was, it is believed, 

1862, at his suggestion, was founded the Me- [ a native of Huntingdon, but the date of his 

morial Hall, Manchester, to commemorate the birth is unknown. lie received his educa- 

non-compliance with the Act of Uniformity j tion at Cambridge, and probably took there 

of 1662 of two thousand English clergymen. ; his degree of D.D. On 21 Jan. 1597-8 he 

From 1865 to 1873 he was minister of a chapel was collated to the rectory of Hengrave, 

tit Sale, ne^r Ashton-on-Mersey, where he Sufiblk, which he hold for a very short time. 

<lied in 1876. Not very long afterwards Beard became 

Beard's zeal in the cause of public educa- master of Huntingdon hospital and gram- 
tion led to the reforms adopted of late years mar school. It was at this school that 
in the Manchester grammar school, and to Cromwell was educated in the «»arly years 
the formation of a Lancashire association of the seventeenth century. In a fetter 
for popular education. By the labours of dated 25 March 1614, in the Cottonian 
Beard and his friends this subject was con- j MSS. (Julius, C. iii.). Beard asks Sir Robert 
stantly brought under the notice of the go- ! Cotton for the rectory of Conington, being 
vernment, until Mr. Forster's bill was intro- tired of the painful occupation of teaching, 
•duced. The latter was largely suggested, and ! In 1625-6, as we learn irom an indenture, 
in tlie main drafted, by some of the earlier ' made 23 March, between * the bailifs and 
members of the as.sociation, founded, chiefly burgesses of the town of Huntingdon, patrons 
by tlie exertions of Beard, thirty years be- of tne hospital of St. John in Himtingdon, 
fore. By liis writings he also contributed of the one part, and Thomas Btjard, doctor in 
to the cause of education ; he wrote the divinity, and master of the said hospital, and 
papers on Latin, Greek, and English litera- Robert. Cook of Huntingdon, gentleman, of 
ture for CasselFs * Popular ICducator,* and, the other part,* Board was holding a lecture- 
with the Rev. Charles Beard, compiled the ship nt Huntingdon, and his puritan zeal in 
* Latin Dictionary' for the same publishers. . his mastership and preaching had given great 
His topographical description of Lancashire satisfaction to the townsi)eople. 'All the 
in Kn ight's* Illustrated Lngland,* and a 'Life ! said parishes and town of Huntington were,' 
of Toussaint TOuverture' (1853), complete ; runs the document, * for a long time before 
the list of liis writings on general subjects. ' the said Thomas Beard became master of the 

His tlieological fervour, inherited from liis ; said hospital, utterly destitute of a learned 
ancestor Relly, a imiversalist preacher of the ■ preacher to teach and instnict them in the 
eighteenth century, was shown in his various word of God ; but sithence the said Thomas 
religious writings. Chief amongst these are Beard l)ecame master of the said hospital, 
his controversial works in defence of christi- being admitted thereunto by the presentation 
anity (1826, 1837, 1845); many papers in of the said bailifs and burgesses, the said 
the * Cliristian Reformer,' the * Westminster , Thomas Beard hath not only maintained a 
Review,' ' Journal of Sacred Literature,' , grammar school in the said town, according 
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the foundation of the said hospital, by him- I 
elf, and a schoolmaster by him provided at his [ 
wn charges, but hath also been continually j 
esident in the said town, and painfully ; 
(reached the word of Go<l in the said town 
►f Huntington on the Sabbath-day duly, to 
he great comfort of the inhabitants oi the 
aid town' {Add, MS, British Museum, 
.5665, p. 126 ; Sanford's Studies and Illvut- 
rations of the Great ReMliorif 1858, pp. i 
J40-1). In 1633 Laud, then archbishop, j 
iucceeded in putting the lectureship down. 

In 1628, wnen the Bishop of \N mchester ; 
Neile), who, while Bishop of Lincoln, had ■. 
)een BearcVs diocesan, was accused before the | 
[louse of Commons of anti-puritun practices. 
Beard was summoned as a witness against ! 
lim. According to CromAvell's speech in the I 
lebate on the subject, Beard had been ap- ' 
^inted in 1617 to preach a sermon on the 
^unday af^er Easter in London, in which, ac- 
lordingto custom, he was to recapitulate three 
sermons previously preached Ix'fore the lord 
mayor from an open pulpit in Spital Smiare. 
L>r. Alabaster was the ])reacher whom Beard 
had to follow, and so far from agreeing to 
repeat Alabaster^s sermons, he announced his 
intention of exposing his support of certain 
' tenets of popery.* ' Thereupon,* Cromwell 
continued, ' the new Bishop of Winton, then 
Bishop of Lincoln, did send for l>r. Beard 
and charge him, as his diocesan, not to 
preach any doctrine contrary to that which 
Alablaster had delivered. And when Dr. 
Beard did, by the advice of Bishop Felton, 
preach against Dr. Alablaster*8 sermon and 
person, iSr. Neile, now Bishop of Winton, did 
reprehend him, the said Beard, for it * (GaRt 
DiKER*8 History (1884), vii. 55-6). Before 
Beard could give his 'testimony from his 
own lips,' the parliament was dissolved. 

In 1630 he was made a justice of peace 
for the county. He was married, and had 
issue. In the parish registers of Hunting- 
don are entries of his own and of his wife*s 
death — * Mr. Thomas Beard, Doctor of Divi- 
nity, was buried 10 January 1631 [-2],* and 
* Mrs. Mary Beard, widow, 9 December 1642.* 
She seems to have been a Marv Ileriman, and 
to have been mamed 9 July 1 628. Bray ley ( in 
his Beauties of England and Wales, vii. 354) 
gives the inscription on a brass in the nave 
of All Saints Church, Huntingdon, to Dr. 
Beard's memory : ' Ego Thomas Beard, Sacne 
Theologise Professor: In Ecclesi& Omnium 
Sanctorum Himtingtoniae Verbi Divini Pre- 
dicator olim : Jam sanus sum : Obiit Januarii 
8**, an. 1631.* 

Beard's earliest and most famous book first 
appeared in 1697. Its title-page runs thus: 
'Ixie Theatre of Gods ludgements; or, a 



Collection of Histories out of Sacred, Eccle- 
siastical, and Prophano Authors, concerning 
the admirable ludgements of God upon the 
transgressoursofhiscommandomentK. Trans- 
lated out of French, and avgmcnted by more 
than three hundred Examples, by Th. )^ard. 
London, printed by Adam Islip,* 8vo. It 
was in the * Theatrt* of Tudgement ' that first 
appeared the tragical account of Christopher 
Marlowe*s death. Other editions followed 
in 1612 and 1631, with additions. A fourth 
edition in folio of 1648 is well known. In 1625 
he published * Antichrist the Pope of Kome ; 
or the Pope of llomc is Antichrist. Proved 
in two treatises. In the first, by a full defi- 
nition of Antichrist, by a plain application 
of his definition agreeing with the iK)pe, by 
the weaknesse of the arguments of Bellar- 
mine, Florimond, Raymond, and others, 
which are here fully answered,* 4to. I^ard 
left in manuscript an * Evangelical Tragoe<lie : 
or, A Harmonie of the Passion of Christ, ac- 
cording to the four Evangelist es ' {Royal 
MS, 17 D. xvii ; Casley's Cat. of MSS of 
the Kiwfs Library, 270). A full-length 
portrait of Beanl is prefixed to the only other 
literary production of his calling for notice, 
viz. * Pedantius, Comoidia olim Cantab, acta 
in Coll. Trin. nunquam ante luec tvpis evul- 
gata,* 1631. 

[Brook'K Lives of the Puritans, li. 396-7 ; 
Carlyle's Cromwell ; Hunter h MS. Chorus Vatum 
in Brit. Mus. ; Huntingdon Register.] 

A. B. G. 

BEARD, WILLIAM (1772-1868), bono 
collector, the son of a farmer at Banwell, 
Somerset, was l)om on 24 April 1772. He 
received such education as the parish clerk, 
who was also the schoolmaster of the village, 
could giA*e him. Like his father, he workwl 
on the land. He married and lv)ught a small 
estate, which he fanned himself. Kxcited by 
the tradition that Banwell Hill contained a 
large cavern, he ])ersuaded two miners to 
join him (September 1824) in sinking a shaft. 
At a depth of about 100 feet they came to 
a stalactite cave. While making a second 
opening lower doAvn the side of the hill, in 
order to form a better aj)j)roacli to this cave, he 
discovered a smaller cavern containing animal 
bones. With some help i)rociired for him by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells (G. IL I^w), 
to whom the land belonged, iWard dug out 
the cavern, and found among the ddbris a 
number of bones of the bear, buffalo, reindeer, 
wolf, &c. CaptiA'ated with his discover}*, he 
let his land, and 8j)ent all his t iine in search- 
ing for bones and putting them together. He 
acted as guide to the many visitors who came 
to see the cavern and the bones he collected. 
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He soon learned sometbiag of the scientific 
importance of liis discoveries, and became an 
eager collector of the contents of the bone- 
caves of the neighbourhood, at Hutton, Blea- 
don, and Sandford. He ya» a reserved man, 
of quaint nuuiners, and with a high opinion 
of his own skill. Tlie nickname of the ' Pro- 
fessor' given bim by the bishop greatly 
pleased him,and be was generallv calleil bvit. 
He died oo 9 Jan. \8m in his'ninety-sikth 
year. He retained his bodily and mental 
activity almost to the day of his death. He 
was a small man, of short stature and light 
build. There is a bust of him in Banwell 
churchyaid, and an engraving representing 
him at the age of seventy-seven in Hotter^ 
' Delineations of Somersetshire.' His collec- 
tion of bones was bought by the Somerset- I 
shire ArchEeological and ftatiual History 
Society, and is now in the museum at Taun- ' 
ton Castle. Some idea of its value may be 
gained trom the fact that it includes a urge 
number of the bones of the FelU ipeUea, one | 
skull beii^ the most perfect that has been , 
found in England. 

[InformatiuD received from Mr. W, EdginloD j 
of Banwell ; Rutter'H Delineations of Somoreet- 
shire, 117-60 ; SoraersetshirB Archeeol. and Kat. 
Hist. Soc.s Proc. ii, 103, liv, 160.] W, D, | 

BEABDMORE, NATHANIEL (1816- i 
1872), civil engineer, was bom at Nottingham \ 
on 19 March 1616. lie began hie professional 
education as pupil to a Plvmoutn architect, 
andsubseyuentlv to the well-known engineer 
Mr. J. M. Kendef, whose partner he ultimately i 
became. Much of the experience be obtained 
respecting water supplies and so forth was 
gained in works undertaken at this time. I 
His partnership with Mr. lieudel ceased in . 
1848. In 1850 Beardmore became sole \ 
engineer to the works for the drainage and 
navigation of the river Ijee. In the same 
vear appeared, with the title of 'Hydraulic 
Tables, the tirst edition of a book which, 
under the fuller description of ' Manual of 
Hydrolc^v: containing I. Hvdraulicand other 
Tables ; It. Rivers, Flow of Water, Springs, 
Wells,and Percolation; III,Tidea,Kstuarieg, 
and Tidal Kivers; IV. Rain-faU and Evapora- 
tion,' afterwards became the text-book of 
the profession forhydraulic engineering. The 
above title is that of the third and enlarged 
edition, which appeared in 18fSi. During 
the remaining ten years of his life Beard- 
more's practice as an engineer was givatly 
extended by this work. He died on 24 Aug. 
187:J, at Broxboume, Hertfordshire, whither 
he had move<l in I860. 



Lincolnshire, and was adopted and edu- 
cated by his uncle, the Ilev. Samuel Beat- 
niffe, rector of Gaywood and Bawsey in Nor- 
folk. He was apprenticed to a booKseller at 
'■ Lynn of the name of Hollinffworth, who w«» 
,' in the habit of taking four apprentices. 
' When we are told that all the four were ei- 
[lected to sleep in one bed, that the sheets 
were changed only once a year, and that the 
youths were dieted in the most economical 
manner, it says much for the sturdiness of 
Beatnifle that he was Ibe only apprentice 
HoUingworth had for forty years who re- 
' mained to serve bis full time. The tempta- 
tions of the hand of bis master's daughter, 
I who was deformed in person and unpleosing 
in manners, together with a share in tbebust- 
I ness, were not able to retain Beatniffe in 
Lynn. Upon the termination of his appren- 
ticesbip be went to Norwich, and worked 
I there for some years as a journeyman book- 
I binder. His old master IIoEingworth, if 
harsh, must have been also generous, since he 
j advanced Beatniffe 500/. for the purchase of 
the stock of Jonathan Oleed, u bookseller of 
London Ijane, in Norwich. 

Shortly after ibis period Beatniffe produced 
' bis excellent little 'Norfolk Tour, or Travel- 
ler's Pocket Companion, being a concise de- 
scription of all the noblemen's and gentlemen's 
seats, as well as of the principal towns and 
other remarkable places in the connty,' of 
which the first edition appeared in 17/2, the 
second in 1773, the third m 1777, the fourth 
in 1781!, the fifth in 17B5, aiul the sixth and 
lost in 1808, 'greatly enlargiid and improved.' 
This edition extended to 3SK) pages, or about 
four times the size of the first. In the ad- 
vertisement the author states that he had 
cflrefiilly revised every page, ' and by the 
friendly communications of several gentle- 
men In the county and [his] own observations 
during the last ten yej>rs greatly enlarged' 
It. Improvements and additions were made 
hy the authorto each successive edition, and 
most of the places described were person- 
ally visited. It Is written in a plain man- 
ner, and is full of Information. Mr. AV. Rye 
says: 'The niimeroiis editions to which it 
run show tt had considerable merit, and in its 
notes and Illustrations there is much useful 
und interesting rea<liug ' (Index to Norfolk 
Topopr. 1881,11. xxvii). 

His biograplier tells some characteristic 
uneedotes of the bookseller's unyielding tory- 
ism, ofhisrebidls to chaffering customers, and 
[>f his unwillingness to supply the London 
trade. He preferred to sell to private buyers, 
' ' I part witfi his 
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* jenis.* Afi lk^ ftrLed hi»r«ntie&. Beloe.who Corr of dftrnpc^ie. luid in ioSi he pesuniK^d in 

kaew hbn, ha^ tiescribi^d B««tnide SiS ' a his nephew's favour :he ibbttcy of Arbroath. 

ihrpwid. cold. inJlexible felL^w. who muied tb^ofh the pope dispensed the vijon^ abbot 

piiiicipallT in old booicK and held out but tn^m. takrof orders till two rears Later. In 

little OKoaraizement to a nMirh who^ rarely lo^C XViTid Beaton was con^tecrated bis]i<?p 

had moner to expend. . . . Yhe principal £ear- of Mirepixx in Yo'a. an^I very 5h<jrtly after 

tnre d this nun's character wa# «aspici>Mi of IVipe Ftol III made him cartiLnal oi San Ste* 

jstrangCT^ and a coocrant apprehension le^ fiuio on M->n:e CeIi>K He succeeded his 

he fiioiild diffpoee of any of hU £Ari rarimmi ancle as archbishop >>f St. .Vntirews in 15:39. 

to sone cimnxB^ '"^iSrht *jr profe<Bed collector, and was murdered ar St. An«irews in 1546. 

If any cvHtomer was ann*>unced as comin^r From a very early a;;?? he was resident for 

from the metropolis^ he immediately added Sojtland at the o.^urt •>! France, was made 

at least oae^hira to his ptice * I ^jv^^nKT/is j«. l*>rd privr seal in 1-):^^. and chancellor in 

lSld.iL:?46L Boi^selIershaTent?canseldii.Hn l.>4^ iJe was aI<o pri.^t«>notary apoi«tolic 

tboa^t it neceasary to coltirate blunt and and legate a latere &i>m l'>^i. Till he be- 

eccentric manners : bat Bear nii^'s knowledge canie primate Beaton was frei^uent ly employed 

of books, skin as a b»kbinder. and business on foreign diplomatic service, (or which tus 

habits, made him a pr3i?peroas tradesman. educatii>n and abilities specially fitted him. 

For BunyyeaR he owned the best ooUection He neeotiated the marnase *yi James V with 

of old books among provincial demlers, and Magdalen. «iaa^ter of Francis I. and on her 

wms loflur the tirst secondhand bookseller death he was sent on the Cf^mmission to bring 

in Xorwidh. He pablished a few works, to Sootland the king's second wife. Mary of 

His fint catalogue was printed in 1779. and Gui?e. He ct?ntinu»fd his uncle's p.^licy of 

his last in leCh : thev ontained manr rare knittin; cL>ser the alliance with France, and 

TolnmeSy whirii he knew how to price at their standing on the drfrnsive against England. 

foil Talne. Among the libraries purchased It was due to his induence that James V re- 

by him was that of the Rey. Dr. Cox Macro, jected all his uncle Henry's propi>«aIs^ and 

<i Little Haogh in Su]£>lk. who died in 17^. refused to act in ccmcert with him in relidrious 

after haTing broazht together a rich treasure reforms. On the death of James V in l*>4i. 

of cmrhr-printcd boi^ks. old poetry, original Beat«7a pn^duced a will appointing himself 

letters, and autographs. The library remained and the earls of Huntly. Ajvyle. and .Vrran, 

unexamined for forty years, when it came i^-^int regents. This will his opponents re- 

into Beatnifle's hands at the ci>mmencement jected as a forgery. Arran was declared 

of the century for the small sum of 150L or eiivemor of the kingdom by the estatesw 

160/. On being sold pieesneal the collection Beaton was arrested : but his imprisi:inment 

realised nine or ten tunes as much. was m*>re nominal than reaL as Lord Seaton« 

Beatniffe married Martha Dinah Hart, who to wh'Dse custi^dy he was ci>mmitte«l. was one 

died in 181d. daughter of a writini^-master of his sworn partisans, and rery shortly re- 

and alderman of Burr St. Edmund's, by stored him to his own castle. It was sus- 

whom he had a son and a daughter. Having pected that his arrest was m»*r^ly a pretence 

amassed a oonsidenble fortune. Beatnid!*e r«- to sc^cure him against beinf kidnapped by the 

tired from business a short time before his Enzlish. For a short tim>r the English party, 

deathf which took place 9 July l^IS. in the which was als»D that of the reformers, tn- 

seventy-ninth year of his age. at Norwich, umphed. The g»-»Trm-^r drvw thr prvachers 

He was buried in the nave of the Norwich r«>and him. and two trvat:-* with England 

church of St. Peter at Mancroft. w^re set on foot. t»ne in July l'>iS arranged 

[BiogiaphT hx the Brr. James Ford in ^^^ marriage of Mary with Henr>*s son 

Nichols's niutritioos. ri. 52i-«; see aim :t. Elward: the other concluded an alliance 

746. Tiiu 491 : SicfaoU's Lit. Anecilotes. liL 672, ^^^ England. But no «iwn«rr did the cardinal 

TiiL 467, ix- 365 : Gent, Mag. 1S18. ii. 93, 2:^.] find himself at liberty than he raided a faction 

H. BL T. against the z»?v*-mor and the English mar- 
riage. His party mustervd in great force, and 

BEATON or BEFHXTXE^ DAVID escorted the queen and h*^T mother fr>>m Lin- 

( 14M-15I6 ). cardinal archbishop of St. An- lithifow toStirling Castle in July l.>4:3, a pro- 

drewBy was the third son of John Bethuneof ceeding which was appr^jved at the next 

BaJfoor, elder brother of Archbishop James meeting of the estates. Arran, too. dismissed 

Bethnae. He studied at the universities of the preichers. and went over to the cardinal's 

St. Andrews and Glasgow, and in his six- partr on > Sept. l->4:5. The En^rlish treaties 

teenth year was sent to P^ria, where he stu- were repudiated 24 Sept. l.>4-3, a step which 

died both the ciTil and the canon law. About provoked a declarat ion of war fri^m England ; 

..thttt time his undepieaQited him to the rec- and when Hertford invaded Scotland in I.S44 

Tourr. c 
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he had special instructions to seize the car- 
dinal and raze his castle of St. Andrews, 
which Beaton had meanwhile been busily 
fortifying:, and had made so strong that he 
feared neither English nor French. When 
the English fleet was seen in the Firth of 
Forth, both the cardinal and the governor 
hastened out of reach of the mvaders, 
1544. 

As a persecutor the cardinal was even 
more zealous than his uncle. His memory 
has been held up to execration for his cruel- 
ties to the reformers, especially for the burn- 
ing of Wishart. But as the reformers were 
in secret treaty with England, their political 
as well as their religious creed made it im- 
possible to let the preaching of their doctrines 
pass unnoticed ; and it has now been ascer- 
tained that Wishart was a willing agent in 
the plots laid by Henry against the cardinal. 
Gteorge Wishart was the most popular of the 
preachers, and had many powe^ul supporters 
among the nobles who upheld them. In 1546 
the cardinal called a provincial assembly of 
the clergy at the Blackfriars, Edinburgh. 
George Wishart was at Ormiston, a laird's 
house in the neighbourhood. There he was 
arrested by the E<irl of Bothwell, acting for 
the cardinal, and brought to St. Andrews, 
where he was tried on a charge of spreading 
heretical doctrines, condenmed, and oumt on 
2 March 1546. At this time the cardinal 
was at the height of his power. Most of the 
nobles were bound to him by bonds of man- 
rent or promises of friendship, and he had 
just married his natural daughter Margaret 
to David Lindsay, afterwards ninth earl of 
Crawford. But the friends of Wishart, the 
lairds of Fife, were determined to avenge his 
death and secure their own safety by getting 
the cardinal out of the way before he could 
carry out a scheme he had in hand for their 
destruction. John Leslie, brother to the Earl 
of Rothes, had sworn on the day of Wishart *8 
death that his whinger and hand should 
be * priests to the cardinal.* This bloody 
threat he fulfilled. Entering the castle by 
stealth in company with his nephew Norman, 
and Kircaldy of Grange, they surprised the 
cardinal in his bedroom, murdered him, and 
took possession of the fortress, 29 May 1546. 

Beaton's greatest gift was the power he had 
of gaining ascendency over the minds of 
others. He ruled in turn the councils of 
James V, of the governor and the queen dowa- 
ger, and had great influence witn Francis I. 
He left several natural children, and the im- 
morality of his private life, as well as his 
pride and cruelty, has been much enlarged 
upon by his religious opponents. After his 
body had lain nine monttis in the sea tower of 



the castle, it was obscurely buried in the con-* 
vent of the Blackfriars at St. Andrews. 

[Kdox*8 History, ed. Laing; Sir David Lynde- 
say's poem of The Cardinal ; Keith's Catalogue 
of Bisnops ; Spottiswood's History of the Church 
of Scotland ; Sir James Balfour's Manuscript Ac- 
count of the Bishops of St. Andrews; Register of 
the Diocese of Olasgow, edited by Cosmo Innes ; 
Sadler's State Papers; Chambers's Biographies 
of Eminent Scotchmen.] M. M'A. 

BEATON or BETHUNE, JAMES (d. 
1539), archbishop of Glasgow and St. An- 
drews, was th6 sixth son of James Bethune 
of Balfour in Fife. He was educated at St. 
Andrews, where he took his master^s degree 
in 1 493. His first preferment was the chantry 
of Caithness, to which he was presented in 
1497. He rose by rapid strides to the high- 
est honours in the church and state. He was 
made provost of thecoUe^riate church of Both- 
well in 1503, prior of Whithorn, and abbot 
of Dunfermline in 1504. He also held the 
two rich abbacies of Kilwinning and Arbroath. 
He was elected bishop of Galloway, but was 
translated to the archbishopric of Glasgow in 
1509, and became archbishop of St. Andrews 
and primate in 1522. He then resigned Ar- 
broath to his nephew David, reserving half 
the Revenue for his own use for life. He also 
held the offices of lord treasurer from 1505, 
and chancellor from 1513; but he resigned 
the treasury on his advancement to the see 
of Glasgow, and was nominally deprived of 
the chancellorship in 1526, though his suc- 
cessor was not appointed till some years later. 
During the minority of James V, Beaton is one 
of the most prominent figures in Scottish his- 
tory. Albany, the regent, withdrew to France 
whenever he could ; and though the govern- 
ment was nominally in the hands of a com- 
mission of regency, the country was distracted 
by the feuds of the factions of the Douglases 
and the Hamiltons. Beaton, who was one 
of the regents, was more apt to stir the strife 
than to stay it. When appealed to by Bishop 
Douglas of Dunkeld to avert a fray that 
seemed imminent, Beaton swore on his con- 
science he could not help it ; but as he laid 
his hand on his heart to give weight to his 
words, the ring of the coat of mail he wore 
beneath his vestments betrayed that he had 
come ready armed for the fray, and provoked 
the retort : * Methinks, my lord, your con- 
science clatters.' In the tumult which fol- 
lowed, known as * Clear-the-causeway,' the 
Douglases won the day. Beaton sought 
sanctuary at the altar oi the church of the 
Greyfriars, and would have been torn from 
it and slain but for the timely interference of 
Bishop Douglas. At this period the natioa 
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was hanKing in the balance between France 
and England. Both countries were eager to 
secure £K)tland, and each made offers of find- 
ing a bride for the young king. Margaret 
Tudor, the queen mother, and Ang^, fa- 
voured England. Beaton threw all his weight 
into the French scale, and it was chiefly due 
to him that the old league with France was 
maintained, and James wedded to Magdalen 
of France instead of to Mary of England. 
The ' greatest man both of lands and expe- 
rience within this realm, and noted to be very 
crafty and dissimulating,' was the report of 
Beaton which the English ambassador sent 
home, and Wolsey, who well knew that all 
his schemes concerning Scotland were futile 
as long as Beaton was at large, laid many a 
crafty plot for getting hold of him. He sug- 
gested diets on the border and conferences m 
London, at which the chancellor must repre- 
sent the kingdom of Scotland, having an un- 
derstanding with Angus that he was to be 
kidnapped on the way ; but Beaton was too 
wary for him. Secure in his sea-girt castle of 
St. Andrews, he pursued a policy of his own, 
and would not pledge himself to either party. 
He kept up direct and independent communi- 
cation wit n France through n is nephew David, 
who was Scottish resident at the I* rench court. 
During the latter years of his life this nephew 
acted as his coadjutor. 

As primate, T^eaton was constant in his 
efforts to assert his superiority over the see 
of Glasgow. The strife between the two 
archbishops led to unseemly brawls at home, 
and pleas carried to the court of Rome, 
whereof the expenses, the estates complained, 
caused * inestimable dampnage to the realme.' 
He also strove to smother the seeds of the 
new religious doctrines bv burning their most 
diligent sower, Patrick Hamilton, lav abbot 
of Fern in Ross-shire. He is called the 
proto-martyr, as being the first native-bom 
Scot who suffered deatn for teaching the doc- 
trines which after^'ards became those of the 
established kirk. He died at the stake in St. 
jVndrews in 1628. His death proved even 
more persuasive than his living words, inso- 
much that a shrewd observer counselled the 
archbishop to bum the next hen>tics in the 
cellar, for the * smoke of Mr. Patrick Hamil- 
ton had infected as many as it blew upon.* 
Nevertheless, Henry Forest was bumed at St. 
Andrews, and Daniel Stratton and Norman 
Gourlay at Edinburgh, during Beaton's pri- 
macy. Beaton founded the new Divinity 
College at St. Andrews, and built bridges and 
walls at Glasgow. He died in 1539 at St. 
Andrews. 

[Register of the Diocese of Glasgow, edited by 
Oosmo Innee ; Keith's History of the Church of 



Scotland ; Spottiswood's History ; Keith's Cata- 
logue of Bishops ; State Papers, Henry VIII ; 
Chambers's Biographies of Eminent Scotchmen.] 

M. M'A. 

BEATON or BETHUNE, JAMES 

I (1617-1603), archbishop of Glasgow, second 

son of John Bethune of Balfour, and nephew 

of the cardinal, was the last Roman catnolic 

] archbishop of Glasgow, and was consecrated 

; at Rome m 1552. At fourteen he was sent 

to Paris to studjr, and at twenty was em- 

Sloyed by Francis on a mission to the queen 
owager of Scotland. On the death of his 
uncle, the cardinal, he was in possession of 
the abbacy of Arbroath, but was required to 
give it up to George Douglas by the govemor. 
Beaton was the faithful friend and counsellor 
of the queen regent all through her struggles 
with the lords of the congregation. He was 
a determined opponent of religious reform, 
and protested in the parliament of 1542 
against the act allowing Uhat the halie 
writ m^ be usit in our vulgar tongue.* It 
was to fieaton the regent handed tne lords' 
remonstrance when it was presented to her, 
with * Please you, my lord, to read a pasquil,' 
and in the civil war which followed he shared 
with the French auxiliaries all the hardships 
and privations of the siege of I^ith. On the 
death of the regent Beaton went to France 
with the French allies, taking with him the 
muniments and treasures of his diocese, to 
keep them safe out of the hands of the re- 
formers. Among them was the Red Book 
of Glasgow, which dated from the reign of 
j Robert III. He deposited these documents 
in the Scotch college at Paris, and continued 
to live in that citv till his death in 1603. 
He acted during the whole of that time as 
Scottish ambassador at the French court, and 
still took a lively interest in the affairs of 
Scotland. He also administered the queen'rf 
revenues as dowager of France, and received 
a salary of 3,060 livres for his services. 
Mary kept up an active correspondence wit li 
Beaton, and was anxious to keep his good 
opinion. She wrote to him herseli giving the 
first news of Damloy's murder, dwelling 
strongly on the merciful interposition of Pro- 
vidence that had prevented tier sharing her 
husband*s fate. Beaton in his reply points 
out to her that to find out and punish the 
murderers is the only way in which she can 
prove her innocence before the world.- In 
1598, on account of the * great honours done 
to his majestic and the country by the said 
archbishop in exercising and using the 
ofiice of ambassadoir,' he was restored to his 
* heritages, honours, dignities, and benefices, 
notwithstanding any sentences affecting him.' 
He was as much respected and liked by the 
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French as by his own countrymen. He held ' 
fieyeral French preferments, the abbey de la 
Sie in Poitou, tne priory of St. Peter's, and 
the treasurership ot St. Hilary of Poictiers ; : 
but it was thought much to his credit that he 
had sent none 01 the revenues which he drew 
from them out of the kingdom. During his 
life Beaton was a constant benefactor to the 
Scots College founded in Paris in 1325 for j 
the benefit of poor Scots scholars, and at his 
death he left to it his fortune and his manu- 
scripts, including a yast mass of correspond- 
ence. These manuscripts, together with the 
greater part of the ancient records which he 
had brought with him from Glasgow, were, 
on the outbreak of the revolution, sent to 
St. Omer for safety, and have since been lost 
sight of. He diea in Paris, and was buried 
by his own desire in the church of St. Jean 
de Lateran, within the precincts of which he 
had lived for forty-five years (30 April 1603). 
In his iloffefunkbrefWhich was attended by the 
nuncio and many other magnates and a great 
concourse of people, he is styled 'unique 
Phoenix de la nation 6cossaise en quality de 
pr61at.' Unique he certainly was among the 
churchmen of that time in leaving benind 
him an unblemished reputation, for even 
his enemies could rake up no scandal either 
in his private or public hfe to bring against 
him. 

[Oraison Funfehre by Abb6 Gayer, Paris, 1603; 
Register of the Diocese of Glasgow; Knox's His- 
tory with Laing's notes ; Queen Mary's Letters ; 
Cosmo InnesH Sketches of Early Scottish History; 
Chambers's Biographies of Eminent Scotchmen.] 

M.M'A. 

BEATSON, ALEXANDER (1759-1833), 
lieutenant-general in the East India Com- 
pany's service, governor of St. Helena, and 
experimental agriculturist, was second son 
of JRobert Beatson, Esq., of Kilrie, co. Fife. 
He obtained a cadetship in 1775, and was 
appointed to an ensigncy in the Madras in- 
fantry, 21 Nov. 1776. lie 8er^'ed as an 
engineer officer in the war with Hyder Ali, 
although ho appears never to have belonged 
to the engineers. As lieutenant, he served 
with the Guides in Lord Cornwallis's cam- 
paigns against Tippoo Sultaun ; and eight 
years after, as a neld officer, was surveyor- 
general with the army under Lieutenant- 
peneral Harris, which captured Seringapatam 
in 1799. He attained the rank of colonel 
1 Jan. 1801. 

After he had quitted India, Beatson was 
appointed to the governorship of St. Helena, 
which he held from 1808 to 1813. The 
island, which then belonged to the East 
India Company, was in a very unsatis&ctory 



condition. The scanty population had been 
nearly swept off by an epidemic of measles 
a short time previously, and, although re- 
cruited by emigrants from England and by 
Chinese coolies, was in a wretched state. 
The acts of the home authorities in sup- 
pressing the spirit traffic and other matters 
gave rise to great discontent, resulting in a 
mutiny in 1811, which was put down by the 
firmness of Beatson, who also introduced a 
better system of cultivation and many other 
beneficial measures. After his return to 
England, he devoted much attention to ex- 
periments in agriculture at Knole farm near 
Tunbridge Wells, and Henley, Essex. He 
became major-general July 1810, lieutenant- 
general June 1814, and died 14 July 1833. 
Beatson was the author of the following 
works : 1. * An Account of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon,' 1794, which was never 
printed, and remains in manuscript at the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 13868). 2. « A 
View of the Origin and Conduct of the 
War against Tippoo Sultaun' (London, 
1800, 4to). 3. * Tracts relative to the Island 
of St. Helena,' with views (London, 1816, 
4to), and other smaller works on the island 
besides contributions to the St. Helena 
'Monthly Register.' 4. *A New System 
of Cultivation without Lime or Dung, or 
Summer Fallowing, as practised at Knole 
Farm, Sussex' (London, 1820, 8vo); and 
various papers on improvements in agri- 
culture. 

[Dodswell and Miles's Alph. Lists Ind. Army ; 
Vibart's Hist, of Madras iSappers and Miners, 
vol. i. ; Beatson's writings.] H. M. C. 

BEATSON, BENJA3IIN WRIGGLES- 
WORTH (1803-1874), classical scholar, was 
educated first at Merchant Taylors' School, 
and afterwards at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1825 and 
M.A. in 1828. He was elected a fellow of 
his college soon after taking his first degree, 
and was senior fellow at the time of his death 
(24 July 1874). He compiled the * Index 
Grsecitatis yEscliyleaj,* which was published 
at Cambridge in 1830 in the first volume of 
the * Index in Tragicos Graicos.' An edition 
of Ainsworth's * Thesaurus LingusB Latin®,' 
revised by Beatson, was issued m 1829, and 
republished in 1830 and in 1860. His other 
works were : 1, * Progressive Exercises on 
the Composition of Greek Iambic Verse . . . 
For the use of King's School, Canterbury,' 
Cambridge, 183(^; a popular school book, 
which reached a tenth edition in 1871. 
2. * Exercises on Latin Prose Composition,' 
1840. 3. ' Lessons in Ancient History,' 1853. 
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4. An edition of Demoethenes' Oration against first of the«e bodies he drew up an elabo- 
the Law of Leptine«, 1804. rate 'General View of the Agriculture of 

[Atbamenm, 1 Aug. 1874 ; Loaid's Grad. Can- the County of Fife, with ol>iw'r\-ations on 
b. 1760-1856 ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] I the means of its improvement,' which was 

BEATSON, GEORGE STT:1\^\RD, ! P?'''"^*?^" ^^H "f <1 '° '^'■'•^^ ^.t/S-'''* 
M.D. (A 1874), surgeon-general, graduated ?"°!f.l' ^'^^ Beatson tsfi., of P.tterdie 
in Kts and medicine at Glasgow, where he J" "^ "'P"'* •"« advocated long ease, and 

took the degree of iI.D. in lel. In 1838 he *,tL*K"""^T.!? < a T ••"''''?«*^ ^^ 
joined the army medical department, and 1'98 he published 'An W on the Corn- 
ed dntv on the staff in Cevloifiom 1839 to P»™tive Advantages of Aert.cal and Ilon- 
1851. be was surgeon to tke 51st foot in the ""i"^ .^^ indmiUs, con a.n.ng a de^mirtion of 
second Burmese w^.andsubsequentlv served ; "» honiontal windmill and watermill unon 
in Turkev during the Crimeai wa^ where ' "^^ construction, &c. tor this wh*el be 

he lende^ v ji^ble services in the organi- *'??!' °?*. * P«t«ft' ""^-.^ Z t?u i*" "^ 
..*:«- ^r »!.» k~»:..i. .» «:_._. Sft<.. hibited in London. To the fifth volune of 
sation of tne bospitals at nmvma. After . tt _></-• ■ ■ i? >.v i i^^.<. 

serving as deputv'^inspector-geieral in the ^ ^""'*'^* ^^.1!!*"^ '^-;* *^"'^'}^**> 

Ioni«? isUn<£ Md VadrJ, he became lfe«tson contributed practical papers (in one 

surgeon-general in 18«3, and was appointed *»f »*'*?' '"^ speaks of Having r«:«.tlv made an 

priicipaf medical officer of European troop« "gncultural tour in many part, of Lngland) 

m In^ an appointment which lie held l?ir "•» fc™-b'"ldii'g», farmhou..*:,, Urns, and 

the customarv five vears. For the next J? .j .. . ,^ „ ^ 

three vears h^ was in medical charge of the ^'^'^ wnting on agnculture, Beatson 

Rov.1' Victoria Hospital. Netlev ; and in ^^ ">« author of several wr.rk.. of mjurh 

1871 was appointed p'rincipal meJical officer P"™ ?''°*«' ""''^-T: . ^^ ' ' ''^, »;- ?»'''-»;'•'» 

in India for the secind tfme. He was .{h «ttr^P»rtrt.* well-known I'ol.tical Index 

pointed a C.B. in !-.♦». He died suddenly *" *''* "'^t'^ne-. of Or^t Bnra.n and Ireland, 

iTc;-.!-. «.. - T..«^ii.^i n^*^» ^k^ ^."l *>'' » complete rtr^rutt*:r of the h^ire^litary 
at bunlA on § June I'** 4. Ueata<^^n, wno wmj^ , ii- *»r i - ic 

an honorarr phvrician to the queen, was Y'^"^"^ P""'' o*'?^^ '"'^ I'''^'"* '";/««« 

accounted one oif the ablest offi«rs ii the '""» ''^^'.'**'i*"' .1" '*"' V^K'!'^'': 

mrmv medical service. but it U in the r^wds ^^.'"'-.'^^"t i! } T" .' 

of tlie department, at home and in India, '^T ""^i. ' p ^ ^'f^-^i "K-rr,*. 

rather thiTin profe^ional literature. th2 of the worit. trr.m it, cr^mplet^^.. as w.ll 

his lalonra will U noticed. ^'I^'"^' " '* ' "T"*"*"/"'- '' »'"*>'''^' *■"» 

r. ».«*. T- ▼ ▼ indeed a unwi lie work Of refererir.-e. Inli'^n 

[Ann. B^. 1».4: Army Luu; U^*t. Jane j^ ,^,^ ^ ^^^^^ ^j^j^^^ :„ j,.,^ volume*, 

' '-^ containinjT nearlv twi/^ aa miir-h maiter a^ 

BEATSOX, ROBERT. LL.D. 1 174i- the fint/and a' third editor, in WJ^, In 

18lJ!*).c*Miipilfcr and mL-wellaneoaA writer. wa* 1790 appeared, in three lOiini^*. Ijeat-on'* 

bom in 174i at lK«art in Fifej-hire. He wa« 'Naval and Military Memoir-! of Or^-at lih- 

educated lor tte militarr profe**:on, and on tain, from the year 1727 to fhe prefer. t time/ 

one of his title-pa£e!« je^cnbes him^lf aA aL«o a luefnl work. In whl/^h rhi^ r^-.^i eiem^^t 

*late of bis majesty** eorpi* of Rjyal Eft- predominates, To*.heftarrir.i',e*fe appende^l 

pneen.' It wa* probably a* a fubalrem in ii.*tA of th« *hip* in rhe *€* tUtlr.TiA at A f^et< 

this eorps that h« acco m panied the :mA»ic- of Frani^ acfi .Spain a« v^-il lu* of f'jre^Jtf. 

eefisfide^ieditiaa a«rain:Kl&jefaefort in 17o7. Britain dfirir.;i tne perr^/: ^ealr. w.r.h. tn/l 




3Iartini/i«ie. Vit §iscce**<ie*i ;a 21 'the teir. la 1 '</7 tp>*^.' 
iptnrxng GaadaLiOpe. He L* repre*enred Beati^.n'4 work* of ref-rrer./'./'. •J-./*^ v',:fin;^3« 



in 1706 as rttirisf on half-pay, wui ai> fialLii^r. of ' A Chr^.nrAO<rid.l k^-:.*t*:r ',f v/ h Ho^west 

in ^he of repeated appliAar^jnj*. ro ieipvre '-.f Pari lamer.': fr^itr. Tj^ f r....r. .r. !r'>r V/tb^ 

act ire employment darinz ^he Ameri^ia "HL^ri F*r:l-tn>;r.r, ^^^f rr.e r.'..*^: K..'.;r'Jom of 

war. Afterwards h« «eem.« v^ liaT* ?>rfakrti Oreax BrlrAla arui I.-t:^.-./^.' f><.f:^ .;<t« of 

kimielf to pnctitfsal •arl(eii:'::a7e la u nasi^e j^er^ ^. utl.!!efi '.o 4^r ,r. ea^r. pa.l.^met?. 



eoonty. hi§ writinip o« zbm i'lr.ieer. bein^r v^i:LZa^ «ui hr,r',';/h.< *.p'-.4>'>:^r;i..y ftr- 
anch a* eotild haTe'«ar«*fy emaiiared fr.m rxwrrA ve r-'^en .r. rr..*-.r.ov<'-i',rA. ',--:er, wlrb 



any one not a practical azrlenlr iTl+r^ Ife 'lie iianxe^ ',f •.-.e'.r 2>«r-r^-.'< .r, *r5*-7 ry^>«jt^ 

er of ^h*^ RrAri -Y *r.maii".tL» < i.*:.-.yr 'r,^ >^rr/l *rf.. '.-*/>/!, 4A<^ 



of AgncnlniTe. « th* Royal H.g^ anri i«-.r,^j* *r.r;iL>,».:aaf i4 t.*-;? ^.-/m- v-..^ 'vr.^r./ew, 
SocietT of Scotland, aad of zb^ lyMt.tL ?!»>- -r,-a. -.f.**-..- -ra-.y*-!*. .i •*Ce •»^-*»*^.*^?i/,r. of 
of AniL For the iB:£*>cBa£i«v& 'Jt 'jufr *sii^Jcl ^'.o^riMtur;. Ke»r:fy.{« ^.*i^.x,* Jit»di 
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the decisions on them are likewise given with 
a statement of the elective authority, and of 
the nature of the electoral franchise in each 
constituency. Beatson was also the author 
of a pamphlet on the indecisive engagement 
fought off Ushant by the fleets under Ad- 
miral Keppel and Count d'Orvilliers — *A 
New and Distinct View of the memorable 
Action of the 27th Julv 1778, in which the 
Aspersions cast on the I" lag Officers are shown 
to be totally unfounded.* He died at Edin- 
burgh on 24 Jan. 1818. One obituary no- 
tice describes him as 4ate barrack-master at 
Aberdeen.* It is uncertain whether Edin- 
burgh or Aberdeen university conferred on 
him his degree of LL.D. 

[Beatson's writings; Gent. Mag. for April 
1818; Annual Biography and Obituary for 1819; 
Biographical Dictionary of the Living Authors 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 1816.] F. E. 

BEATTIE, GEORGE(1786-1828),Scotch 
poet, was the eldest son of a crofter and sal- 
mon fisher at Whitehills, near St Cyrus, 
Kincardineshire, where he was bom in 1786. 
He received a good education at the parish 
school. During his boyhood he was noto- 
rious for his frolics and love of practical jokes. 
It is also related of him that on Saturday 
afternoons it was his delight to wander among 
the * braes * of St. Cyrus, and that he used to 
' visit the auld kirkyard with a kind of me- 
lancholy pleasure.* When the boy was about 
thirteen years of age, his father obtained 
a situation on the excise at Montrose, and 
* young George,* it is said, walked all the way 
to his new home * with a tame kae (jackdaw) 
on his shoulder.* After an inefFectual attempt 
to become a mechanic he obtained a clerkship 
in Aberdeen, but six weeks later his employer 
died, bequeathingliimalegacy of 50/. Return- 
ing to Montrose, Beattie entered the office of 
the procurator-fiscal, and on the completion 
of his legal education in Edinburgh he esta- 
blished mmself in Montrose as a writer or at- 
torney. Ilis remarkable conversational gifts, 
especially as a humourist, rendered him a 
general favourite among his companions, and, 
being combined with good busmess talents, 
contributed to his speedy success in his pro- 
fession. In 1816 he contributed to the * Mont- 
rose Review * a poem, * John o' Amha,* which 
he afterwards elaborated with much care, and 

{)ublished in a separate form, when its rol- 
icking humour and vivid ^descriptions soon 
secured it a wide popidarity. Its incidents 
bear some resemblance to those of 'Tam 
o' Shanter,* of which it may be called a pale 
reflex. In 1 81 8 he publish^ in the * Review ' 
a poem in the old Scotoh dialect, written 
when he was a mere boy, and entitled the 



* Murderit Mynstrell.* The poem, which ia 
in a totally diffijrent vein from 'John o' 
Amha,' is characterised throughout by a 
charming simplicity, a chastened tenderness 
of sentiment, and a delicacy of delineation 
which are sometimes regarded as the special 
attributes of the earlier English poets. In 
1819 he published also in the * Review ' the 
' Bark,* and in 1820 a wild and eerie rhap- 
sody, entitled the * Dream.* He also wrote 
several smaller lyrics. In 1821 Beattie made 
the acquaintance of a young lady with whom 
he contracted a marriage engagement. Be- 
fore, however, the marriage was completed, 
the lady fell heir to a small fortune, and re- 
jected Beattie for a suitor who occupied a 
better rank in life. Deeply wounded by the 
disappointment, Beattie from that tiine medi* 
tated self-destruction. After completing a 
narrative of his relations with the lady, con- 
tained in a history of his life from 1821 to 
1823, he provided himself with a pistol, and, 
going to St. Cyrus, shot himself by the side 
of his sister's grave 29 Sept. 1823. Since his 
death his poems have ^one through several 
editions, and a collection of them, accom- 
panied with a memoir, has been published 
under the title * George Beattie, Montrose, a 
poet, a humourist, and a man of genius,' by 
A. S. M» Cyrus, M.A. 

[Memoir mentioned above.] T. F. H. 

BEATTIE, JAMES (1735-1803), noet, 
Essayist, and moral philosopher, was bom 
at Laurencekirk, Kincardine, Scotland, on 
25 Oct. 1735. Ilis father, a shopkeeper 
and small farmer, dying in 1742, the boy was 
supported by his eldest brother, David, who 
sent him in 1749 to the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, where he soon obtained a bursary. 
At Aberdeen he studied Greek under Thomas 
Blackwell, author of * An Inquiry into the 
Life and Writings of Homer, but showed 
no aptitude for mathematics. In 1 753, having 
taken the degree of M.A., and being anxious 
to obtain immediate employment in order to 
relieve his brother from further expense, he 
accepted the post of schoolmaster and parish 
clerk to the parish of Fardoun, near Laurence- 
kirk. Here he made the acquaintance of 
Lord Gardenstown and Lord Monboddo, and 
began to come into notice by his contributions 
•I to the * Scots Magazine.* He had alwajrs 
been fond of music, and now cultivated it 
zealouslv in his retirement. We are assured 
by his biographers that, in his admiration 
for the romantic scenery, he would often 
stay whole nights under the open sky, re- 
turning home at sunrise. The impressions 
gained during his residence at Faraoun are 
apparent in the descriptive passages of hia^ 
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best and most celebrated poem, written many 
Jfears afterwards, the 'Minstrel.' With a 
view to entering the church he returned 
during the winter to the Marischal College, 
in order to attend some divinity lectures. In 
1758 he was appointed to a vacant master- 
ship at the gp-ammar school of Aberdeen; 
and two years afterwards, much to his own 
surprise, was raised, by the influence of a 
I powerful friend, to the chair of moral philo- 
I sophy and logic in the Marischal College. 
He b^^ to lecture in the winter session of 
1760-1, and for upwards of thirty years 
continued to discharge his duties witn in- 
dustry and ability. There existed at Aber- 
deen a literary and convivial club, known as 
the 'Wise Club,* consisting chiefly of pro- 
fessors who used to meet once a fortnight at 
a tavern to read essays. Beattie was ad- 
mitted to membership, and enjoyed the society 
of Dr. Reid, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Gregory, and 
other worthies. 

In 1761 he published his first volume, 
' Original Poems and Translations,' dedicated 
to the £Iarl of ErroU, consisting of pieces 
contributed to the 'ScoU Magazine and 
verses recently composed. * This collection,' 
says his biographer, Sir William Forbes, * was 
very favourably received, and stamped Dr. 
Beattie with the character of a poet of 
great and original genius.' The poet, too 
sensible to form such an astoundmg judg- 
ment, used in later years to destroy all the 
copies that he could nnd, and only four pieces 
from the collection were allowed to accom- 
pany the * Minstrel.' 

Beattie's first visit to London was paid in 
the summer of 1763, on which occasion he 
made a pilgrimage to Pope's villa at Twicken- 
ham. In 1765 he published a smoothly 
, written but inanimate poem, the ' Jud^^ent 
of Paris,' and later in tlie same year ' Verses 
on the Death of Churchill,' a most abusive 

ferformance which he afterwards suppressed, 
n the autumn of 1765 Beattie addressed a 
letter in terms of extravagant flattery to the 
poet Gray, who was on a visit to the Earl of 
Strathmore at Glammis Castle. ' Will you 
permit us,' he wrote, ' to hope that we snail 
nave an opportunity at Aberdeen of thanking 
you in person for tne honour you have done 
to Britain and to the poetic art by your ines- 
timable compositions r ' In response arrived 
a letter of invitation to Glammis; a very 
cordial meeting followed, and a lasting friend- 
ship sprang up between the poets. A new 
edition of Beattie's poems appeared in 1766. 
W'riting to Dr. Blacnlock on t2 Sept. of that 
year, he announced that he was engaged on 
a poem in the Spenserian stanza, wherein he 
proposed to be either ' droll or pathetic, de- 



scriptive or sentimental, tender or satirical, 
as the humour strikes.' In May of the fol- 
lowing year he recurred to the subject ; * My 
performance in Spenser's stanza has not ad- 
vanced a single line these many months. It 
is called the " Minstrel." The subject was 
suggested by a dissertation on the old min- 
strels whicn is prefixed to a collection of 
ballads lately puolished by Dodsley in three 
volumes.' In 1 / 68 he wrote (in the * Aberdeen 
Journal') a poetical address in broad Scotch 
to Alexander Ross, author of a poem in that 
dialect, * The Fortunate Shepherdess.' 

On 28 June 1767 Beattie married Mary 
Dunn, daughter of the rector of the grammar 
school, Aberdeen. This lady became some 
years afterwards afflicted with insanity, a 
malady inherited from her mother. At first 
it showed itself in strange follies, as when 
she took some china jars from the mantel- 
piece and arranged them on the top of the 
Earlour-door so that they might fall on her 
usband's head when he entered (Dycb's 
Prefatory Memoir to Beattie's Poems in the 
Aldine Series). Finally she became so violent 
that she had to be separated from the family. 
Two sons were the issue of the marriage. 

Hitherto Beattie had been known only as 
a poet ; he now aspired to make his mark as 
a philosopher. In his professorial capacity 
he had been compellea to make some ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Hume, and 
he now announced his intention of exposing 
the absurdity of that philosopher's system. 

* Our sceptics,' he writes to Dr. Blacklock, 

* either believe the doctrines they publish, or 
they do not believe them; if they believe 
them they are fools, if not they are some- 
thing worse.' The result of Beattie's in- 
quiries was given to the world in 1770 under 
the title of an * Essay on Truth.' Being " 
anxious to sell the manuscript to a publisher, 
Beattie had asked his friends Sir William 
ForbesandMr. Arbuthnot to conduct negotia- 
tions. These gentlemen, finding a difficulty 
in disposing of the manuscript, determined * 
to publish the book on their own account, 
wrote to the author that the manuscript was 
sold, and sent him fifty guineas. The book 
was received very favourably, passed through 
five large editions in four years, and was *■ 
translated into French, German, Dutch, and 
Italian. In the history of philosophy it has 
not the slightest importance. The loose, 
commonplace character of the professor's 
reasoning made the essay popular among such 
readers as wish to be thought accjuainted with 
the philosophy of the day, while they have 
neither the ability nor inclination to grapple 
with metaphysical problems. Attacks on 
Hume in singularly bad taste abound through* 
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out the book. Hume is said to have com-. I was painted by Sir Joshua Keynolds, who 
plained that he * had not been used like a generously made him a present of it. In the 
gentleman ; ' and this probably is the only picture Beattie is represented in his doctor's 
notice that he deigned to take of the pro- gown, with the ' Essay on Truth ' under hifr 
fessor's labours. i arm ; beside him stands Truth, holding ia 

(In 1771 appeared anonymously the first one hand a pair of scales, and with the other 
book of the * Minstrel,' which passed through thrusting down three figures (two of which 
four editions before the publication (in 1774) are meant to represent Hume and VoltaireV 
of the second book. The harmony of versi- emblematic of Prejudice, Scepticism, and 
fication and the beauty of the descriptive Folly. After five months' stay in London 
passages have presenecl this poem from the Beattie returned to Aberdeen. 



oblivion which has overtaken Beattie's other 
writings. Immediately after the publication 
of the first book Gray wrote to congratulate 
the author and offer some minute criticism. 
In a letter to the Dowager Lady Forbes, 
dated 12 Oct. 1772, Beattie confessed that 



In 1773 Beattie declined the offer of the 
vacant chair of moral philosophy at Edin- 
burgh ; nor could he be persuaded to accept' 
a living in the Anglican cnurch. Three year* 
afterwards appeared a new edition, published- 
by subscription, in quarto, of the 'Essay 



he intended to paint himself under the cha- / on Truth, to which were appended three 
racter of Edwin. essays, ' On Poetry and Music as they affect 

His health having been impaired by the the Mind,' *0n Laughter and Ludicrous 
bour bestowed on the composition of the j Composition,'and*OntheUtility of Classical- 



/t 



labour 

^ Essay on Truth,' Beattie went for a change I Learning.' A new edition of the * Minstrel,*- 
to Tendon in the autumn of 1771. Here he | .together with such other poems as the author 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Montagu, , wished to presen-e, was published in 1777/ 
Hawkesworth, Armstrong, Garrick, and Dr. ' A letter to Dr. Blair, * On the Improvement 
Johnson. In one of his letters he writes : ; of Psalmody in Scotland,' was printed for 
* Johnson has been greatly misrepresented, private circulation in 1778, which was fol- 
I have passed several days with him and lowed (in 1779) by a * List of Scotticisms,' 
found him extremely agreeable.' He returned published for the use of those who attended 
to Aberdeen in December. Partly for the j his lectures. In 1780 he contributed a paper 
sake of his health and partly in the hope of | * On Dreaming ' to the * JSIirror ; ' and in 178S 
improving his prospects, he came again to he published * Dissertations Moral and Cri- 
London in April 1/73, accompanied by his tical,' a book which met with the most en- 
wife. Having called on Lord Dartmouth thusiastic praise from Cowper, who declared^ 
with a letter of introduction, he was shortly in a letter to Hayley, that Beattie was the 



only author he had seen * whose critical and 
philosophical researches are diversified and 
embellished by a poetical imagination that 
makes even the driest subject and the leanest 
a feast for epicures.' 

To seek relief from domestic troubles (hi* 
wife's insanity being now confirmed), Beattie* 
paid a visit to London in 1784, and after- 
wards spent some time with Dr. Porteua 



afterwards invited to wait on Lord North, 
who assured him that the king should be made 
acquainted with his arrival. At the same 
time he became familiar with Dr, Porteus, 
afterwards bishop of London. By Lord 
Dartmouth he was presented, at tlie first 
lev^e after his arrival, to the king, and a few 

^ays later he received the honorary degree 

' of doctor of laws at Oxford. On 20 Aug. 
an official letter arrived from Lord North s (now bishop of Chester) at Ilunton near 
secretary announcing that the king had con- Maidstone. In 1786 he published his ' Evi- 
ferred upon him 200/. a year. Shortly after- -fences of the Christian Religion,' and in the 
wards Beattie paid his respects to the king following year he came again to London, on. 
and queen at Kew, and was received very ' which occasion he visited the king and queen 
affably. * I never stole a book but one,' said at Windsor. The first volume of his * Ele- 
his majesty, *and that was yours. I stole iti' ments of Moral Science ' appeared in 1790, 
from tne queen to give it to Lord Hertford and about this time he superintended an 
to read.' They conversed on the state of edition of Addison's * Periodical Papers,* 
moral philosophy and deplored the progress ; adding a few notes to Tickell's Life and 
of infidelity, the king remarking that he ! Johnson's Kemarks. Vol. ii. of the * Trans- 
'could harcily believe that any thinking man I actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh' 
could really be an atheist, unless he could ; contains some remarks by Beattie * On Pas- 
bring himself to believe that he made him- ! sages of the Sixth Book of the ^Eneid.' On 



self; a thought which pleased the king ex- 
ceedingly, and he repeated it several times 
to the queen.' About this time his portrait 



19 Nov. he suffered a severe aftiiction by the 
loss of his eldest son (aged 22), James Hay. 
Beattie, a young man of considerable promise^ 
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In the following April he went with his 
second son to London, and spent some time 
at Fulham with Dr. Porteus, now bishop 
0^ London. The second volume of 'Ele- 
inents of Moral Science/ which contained a 
strong attack on the slave trade, appeared in 
1793; and in the same year his favourite 
sister, Mrs. Valentine, died. His health be- 
came now so impaired that he was unable to 
attend to his duties and was obliged to en- 
grage an assistant. He continued, however, 
to deliver occasional lectures until 1797. In 
1794 he issued for private circulation * Essays 
and Fragments inTrose and Verse, by James 
Hav Beattie ' (published afterwards for sale 
in l799), to wnich he prefixed an affecting 
biographical sketch. Mieanwhile his second 
son, Montagu, became seriously ill, g^w from 
bad to worse, and died in 1796. As he looked 
for the last time on the body, the father ex- 
claimed, * I have now done with the world.* 
He was quite stupefied with grief, and for a 
time his memory forsook him. In April 1799 
he was struck with palsy, which kept him 
almost speechless for eight days. From this 
attack he recovered, but the malady frequently 
returned, and he eventually succumbed to it, 
after great suffering, on 18 Aug. 1803. He 
was buried next to his sons in St. Nicholas's 
churchyard, Aberdeen, and Dr. James Gregory 
wrote a Latin inscription for his tomb. In 
his later years he had grown somewhat cor- 
pulent, but it was noticed that he grew 
thinner a few months before his death. 

A life of Beattie by Sir William Forbes, 
who had much enthusiasm but little judg- 
ment, appeared in 1806. Beattie's letters, of 
which there is a profusion in these volumes, 
are for the most part dull and cumbersome. 

[ik>wer'8 Account of the Life of James Beattie, 
1804 ; Sir W. Forbes's Account of the Life and 
Writings of James Beattie/ 1806 ; Edinburgh 
Beview, No. xix. The best edition of Beattie's 
* Poems ' is in the Aldine Series, edited by Rev. 
Alexander Dyce. In the British Museum there 
is a copy of the second edition of Forbes's book, 
containing manuscript annotations by Mrs. Piozzi, 
formerly Mrs. Thrale, who (as we loam from 
BoflweU's Johnson) once declared that *if she 
had another husband she would have Beattie.'] 

A. H. B. 



imanimous recommendation of the Senatus 
Academicus of Marischal College, he was ap- 
pointed by the king ' assistant professor and 
successor to his father ' in the chair of moral 

Ehilosophy and logic. Although very youngs 
e fulfilled the requirements of his position, 
lie was studious and variously cultured, 
being especially devoted to music. But his 
career was destined to be brief. On 30 Nov. 
1 789 he was prostrated by fever. He lingered 
in * uttermost weakness ' for a year, and died 
19 Nov. 1790, in his twenty-second year. 
In 1794 his heart-broken father privately 
printed his 'Remains' in prose and verse, 
and prefixed a * Life.' The book was pub- 
lished in 1799. 



[Beattio's Life of his son.] 



A. B. a. 



BEATTIE, JAMES HAl (1768-1790), 
son of Dr. James Beattie, author of the 
* Minstrel,' was bom at Aberdeen on 6 Nov. 
1768. Having received the rudiments of his 
education at tne grammar school of his native 
city, he was entered, in his thirteenth year, 
as a student in Marischal College. From the 
first he showed premature capacity. He took 
his degree of M.A. in 1786. In June 1787, 
when he was not quite nineteen, on the 



BEATTIE, WILLIAM, M.D. (1793- 
1876), was bom at Dalton, Annandale. His 
father, James Beattie, had been educated as 
an architect and survevor, but his real occu- 
pation was that of a builder. He lost his 
life by an accident in 1809. It has been said 
that his son inherited from him his classical, 
and from his mother his poetical, tendencies. 
TheBeattieshad been settled in Dumfriesshire 
for several generations. When just fourteen 
he went to school at Clarencefield Academy 
in Dumfriesshire, and during his stay there of 
six years, under the rector, Mr. Thomas Fer- 
gusson, attained a competent knowledge of 
X^atin, Greek, and Frencn. In 181 2 he became 
a mediical student at Edinburgh Universitv, 
and took his M.D. degree with credit in 
1818. He helped to keep himself at the uni- 
versity by undertaking, during a portion of 
his college course, the mastership of the 
parochial school at Cleish, Kinross-shire, and 
other kinds of tuition. Of his university 
days he says : ' At college I acquired the 
usual accomplishments of young men of my 
own humble standing in society. I danced 
with "Doigt," wrestled and fenced with 
Roland, read to a rich dotard in the even- 
ings, and sat up night after night to make 
up for lost time, and then took a walk on 
the Calton Hill as a substitute for sleep; 
but even then, when surrounded by gay and 
brilliant companions, I never forgot my reli- 
gious duties, and the God whom I remem- 
bered in my youth has not forsaken me in 
my old age.' He remained for two years at 
Edinburgh after taking his diploma, living 
chiefly * out of his inkhom,' teaching, lectur- 
ing, translating, and conducting a small pri- 
vate practice. During this period he wrote 
' The Lay of a Graduate,' ' Rosalie,' and * The 
Swiss Relic' He afterwards practised me- 
dicine in Cumberland, and in 1822 was in 
London preparing to settle in Russia. This 
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project he abandoned on becoming engaged to 
be married to a young lady of fortune, and *no 
inconsiderable attractions/ Miss Elizabeth. 
Limner. He accordingly spent three months 
in Paris, attending the hospitals, returned to 
London, was married in the autumn of 1822, 
and was about to commence a medical practice 
at DoTer when he received asummons mm the 
Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV), 
to whom he had been introduced by Admiral 
Child, a connection of Mrs.Beattie's, to attend 
the duke's family on a yisit to the courts of 
Germany. At the close of the winter he re- 
sumed his studies in Paris, and the next two 
years he spent trayelling and studying in 
Italy, Switzerland, and on the Rhine. At 
the end of 1824 he entered upon a medical 
practice at Worthing (the salubrity of whose 
climate he recommended in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1858), but left it in the following 
March to again accompany the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence to Germany. On this 
occasion, at Gottingen, he maae the ac- 
quaintance of Blumenbach, of whom he says : 
* Though I have been in company with some 
of the prime spirits of the age, I have met 
none from whose conversation I have derived 
80 much solid and original information.' He 
also busied himself in investigating the medi- 
cinal properties of the most renowned G^e^- 
man spas. In recrossing the Channel in 
October on the steamer Comet he was nearly 
wrecked on the Goodwin Sands. On his re- 
turn to London he published *The Helio- 
trope ' and * The Courts of Germany,' which 
he completed in a new edition in 1838. 
Early in 1826 he for the third time formed 
one of the suite of the Duke of Clarence on 
a German visit, and ingratiated himself with 
the Queen of Wiirtemberg, Princess Royal 
of Great Britain. When she visited Eng- 
land he was sent for to attend her at Hamp- 
ton Court and Windsor. He repaid her 
majesty's good opinion by a flattering me- 
moir of her in 1829. The only recompense 
Dr. Beattie ever received for all his services 
to the Duke of Clarence, extending over 
fiome fourteen years, including, during three 
years, those also of private secretary, were a 
aervice of silver plate and a letter certifying 
him to be * a perfect gentleman.' Dr. Beattie, 
however, appears to nave been grateful. The 
duchess added * a pair of bracelets for Mrs. 
Beattie, knit by her own hands,' and, after 
her coronation, a gold medallion, as a mark 
of her majesty's esteem and regard; while 
the King of Prussia, whom he had profes- 
sionally attended, also sent him a gold me- 
dallion accompanied by 'a complimentary 
autograph letter.' 

In 1827 Dr. Beattie was admitted a licen- 



tiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, and established himself in Hamp- 
stead, where for eighteen years he enjoyed 
an extensive practice. In 1836 and 1836 he 
travelled in Switzerland and in the land of 
the Waldenses, and in the former year was in 
Paris at the time of Fieschi's attempt upon 
the life of Louis-Philippe, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the explosion. He was too 
a frequent contributor to the periodicals, and 
he published during this period two poems — 

* John Huss ' and * Polynesia ' — * Ports and 
Harbours of the Danube,' and a series of de« 
scriptive and historical works, beautifully il- 
lustrated by his friend ^ and fellow traveller, 
the well-known W. H. Bartlett [q. v.], on 

* Switzerland,' * Scotland,' ' The Waldenses,' 

* Castles and Abbeys of England,' and * The 
Danube.' He also edited the * Scenic Annual,' 
for which the poet Campbell was supposed to 
be responsible, * Beckett's Dramatic W orks,* 
and * Lives of Eminent Conservative States- 
men.' Of the ' Scenic Annual' a leading cri- 
tical journal observed, * The name of Campbell 
is a sufficient pledge for its poetic character;' 
while Beattie, in a memorandum for the year 
1838, wrote: * Published " Scenic Annual," 
by which I gained for Campbell 200/. clear ; 
all thepieceSy three exceptedy are mine.^ * Scot- 
land Illustrated' passed through several 
editions, and elicited the acknowledgment 
from its publisher, Mr. Virtue, * that the 
prosperity he had attained was mainly owing 
to Dr. Beattie's literary assistance.' 

In 1833 Dr. Beattie was introduced by her 
biographer. Madden, to the Countess of Blea- 
sington, and became her very useful friend. 
She frequently availed herself of his services 
as a poetical contributor to her * Book of 
Beauty ' and other annuals, bestowing upon 
him in return for liis verses 'a large amount 
of fluent flattery, and a general invitation 
to Seymour Place for any * evenings between 
ten and half-past twelve,^ a privilege of which 
Beattie could not avail himseli in conse- 
quence of the state of his eves. When Lady 
Blessington was deserted fcy many, Beattie 
remained her firm friend. Madden tells us 
that * the very last letter, a very short time 
before the crash at Gore House, was one of 
entreaty for his exertions among the pub- 
lishers to procure for her " any kind of literaiy 
employment ; " and the answer to that appli- 
cation was a letter^ of pain at the failure of 
every effort to accomplish her wishes.' Beat- 
tie's relations with Lady B}Ton also would 
appear to have been confidential. A friend 
of Beattie's, whose obituary of him may be 
found in the * Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
Herald ' (24 March 1876), says that Beattie 
told him that Lady Byron * had imparted to 
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ium the true reason of her separation from 
her husband, and that it was not the one 
given by Mrs. Stowe/ 

. • I>r. Seattle was long intimate with Thomas 
Cfampbell, and was selected by the poet as his 
biographer, an office which he dischai^ed in 
18& by the publication of ' The Itite and 
Letters of Thomas Campbell,' in three vo- 
lumes. In 1833 Beattie speaks of Campbell 
as coming to take up his Quarters at * Hose 
Villa,' fieattie's cottage at Hampstead, where 
on former occasions he had experienced much 
benefit, and adds : * These visits in after life 
were frequently repeated, and whenever he 
found himself relapsing into a depressed state 
of health and sprints, " Well,** he would say, 
*^1 must come into hospital," and he would re- 
pair for another week to " Campbell's Ward," 
a room so named by the poet in the doctor's 
house.' In 1842 CampbelFs ' Pilgrim of Glen- 
coe' appeared, dedicated * To William Beattie, 
M.D., m remembrance of long subsisting and 
mutual friendship.' Both as physician and 
friend Beattie seems to have been the great 
stay of the poet's declining years. On hear- 
ing of Campbell's illness in 1844, Beattie 
hastened to his bedside at Boulogne, and 
never left him again until all was over. 
Campbell's cherished wish to find his last 
resting-place in Westminster Abbey would 
probably never have been realised but for 
Seattle, nor would a statue have been placed 
in 'Poet's Comer' to his memory had not 
Beattie collected contributions to it, and 
made good a considerable deficit out of his 
own pocket. He was also intimate with 
Samuel Rogers, who attributed his longevity 
to the care and vigilance of his physician, 
and who requested him to perform for him 
the same tad office Beattie had discharged 
for Campbell — that of closing his eyes in 
death. His intercourse with Rogers was, 
however, far less close than that with 
Campbell. 

In 1845 Beattie's wife died, and soon after- 
wards he ffave up regular practice as a physi- 
cian; but he continued to the close of his life 
to give medical advice to clergymen, men of 
letters, and others without accepting profes- 
sional fees, and otherwise to occupy his time 
in works of charity. In 1846 he published, 
for instance, a memoir of his friend Bartlett 
for the benefit of the artist's family, which 
realised 400/., and through liis influence 
with the prime minister obtained a pension 
of 76/. a year for his widow. This was the 
last of his systematic literary works, but he 
continued to contribute papers to the Arclueo- 
logical Society, and to write articles for the 
reviews. 

Seattle's only strictly professional work, 



unless we except his pamphlet on 'Home 
Climates and Worthing,' was a Latin treatise 
on pulmonary consumption, the subject of 
his M.D. thesis at Edinburgh. Some of his 
works were translated into German and 
French. He was foreign secretary to the 
British Archaolo^ical Society, fellow of the 
Ethnological Society, member of the His- 
torical Institute, and of the Inst it ut d'Afrique, 
Paris. 

Dr. Beattie lost 7,000/. by the failure of 
the Albert Assurance office. This was a 
great shock to one of his advanced age, and 
probably accelerated his end ; but he bore 
the loss with manly fortitude, and all he said 
in reference to it (to a writer in the * Medical 
Times ') was that * he should be obliged to 
give up his charitable donations to the amount 
of 300/. a year.' Dr. Beattie's own verdict 
on his laborious, painstaking, benevolent, and 
interesting life, * Laboriosd vixi nihil agendo,* 
is much more modest than correct. lie died 
on 17 March 1875, at 13 Upper Berkeley 
Street, Portman Square, at the age of eighty- 
two, and was buried by the side of his wife 
at Brighton. He had no children. It is 
understood that he left an autobiography, 
which has not yet seen the light. 

[Scotsman, 26 March 1875 ; Dumfriesshire 
and Galloway Herald, 24 March 1875; Medical 
Times, 3 April 1875; Rogers's Scottish Minstrel; 
Madden's Literary Life and Correspondence of 
the Countess of Blessington ; Cooper's Men of 
the Time, 9th edition ; Beattie's Journal of a 
Residence in Germany ; Beattie's Life and Cor- 
respondence of Thomas Campbell.] P. B.-A. 

BEATTY, Sir WILLIAM, M.D. (d. 
1842), surgeon on board the Victory at the 
battle of Trafalgar, entered the service of 
the navy at an early age, and saw much ser- 
vice in it in various districts of the globe. 
In 1806 he was appointed physician to the 
Greenwich Hospital, an office which he re- 
tained till 1840. He attended Lord Nelson 
after he received his mortal wound, and pub- 
lished * An Authentic Narrative of the Death 
of Lord Nelson, with the Circumstances pre- 
ceding, attending, and subsequent to that 
Event ; the Professional Report of his Lord- 
ship's Wound ; and several Interesting Anec- 
dotes,' 1807, 2nd edition, 1808. He gives in 
the book a representation of the ball which 
killed Nelson, with the pieces of the coat, 
^old lace, and silk pad which remained fixed 
m it. The ball Beatty retained in his posses- 
sion in a crystal case mounted in gold. Beatty 
obtained tne degree of M.D. from the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews on 14 Oct. 1817, was 
made licentiate of the College of Physicians 
on 22 Dec. of the same year, and was elected 
F.R.S. on 30 April 1818. On 26 May 1831 
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he received the honour of knighthood froui 
William IV. He died in York Street, Port- 
man Square, on 25 March 1842. 

[Gent. Mag. (N.S.) xviii. 209 ; Annual Re^ster 
for 1842, p. 260 ; Nicholas's Despatches and Let- 
ters of Nelson; Munk's Coll. of Pbys. (1878), 
iii. 177.] T. F. H. 

BEAUCHAMP, GUY db, Eakl of 
Wakwick {d, 1316), a lord oidainer, suc- 
ceeded his father, William, earl of Warwick, 
the grandson of Walter de Beauchamp [see 
Beauchajip, Waltek db, d. 1236], in 1298. 
He distinguished himself at once hy his hravery 
at Falkirk (22 July 1298), for which he re- 
ceived grants of estates in Scotland, and he 
did homage for his lands 15 Sept. {Jiot Fin. 

26 £d. I. m. 1). He was one of the seven 
earls who signed the famous letter to the pope 
(12 Feb. 1301), rejecting his authority in the 
Scottish question. He also took part in the 
next Scotch campaign (1303-4), including the 
siege of Stirling; and, attending King Edward 
to his last campaign, was present at his death 
(7 July 1307), when he was warned by him 
against Piers Gaveston. On the accession of 
Edward II Gaveston returned to England, 
and dubbed Warwick, in insult, from his 
swarthy complexion, * the black cur of Arden * 
(T. Wals. i. 115). Warwick took part in pro- 
curing his banishment (18 May 1308), and 
alone refused to be reconciled to his recall in 
the summer of 1309 {Chrofiicles, ii. 160), 
With Thomas of Lancaster, who now headed 
the opposition, and the Earls of Lincoln, 
Oxford, and Arundel, he declined (Hemingb. 
ii. 275) to attend the council at York (26 Oct. 
1309), and presented himself in arms, against 
the king's orders, at the council of West- 
minster (March 1310). Here he joined in 
the petition for the appointment of *or- 
dainers,* and was himself chosen {Chrwi. i. 
170, 172) to act as one (20 March 1310). He 
refused the royal summons to the Scottish 
campaign (June 1310), busied himself in the 
preparation of the * ordinances,' and attended 
their publication in St. Paul's Churchyard 

27 Sept. 1310 (Chron, i. 270, ii. 164). On 
the return of Gaveston (who had been ban- 
ished by the ordinances) in January 1312, 
Lancaster and his four confederates took up 
arms, seized him, and committed him to the 
custody of Pembroke, by whom he was'' left 
in charge for a time at Deddington Rectory, 
near \Varwick. At daybreak, on Sunday, 
10 June, the Earl of Warwick, with 100 
footmen and forty men-at-arms, surprised 
him and carried him off to Warwick Uastle 
(Trokelowe, 76, Chron. i. 206). On the 
arrival of Lancaster, with Hereford and 
Arundel, Gaveston was handed over to them 



and beheaded by them on Blacldow Hill, 
, outside Warwick's fief (19 June 1812), the 
; earl himself declining to be present, and re-, 
fusing to take charge of the corpse {Chron, 
i. 210). Edward instantly threatened ven- 
I geance, and Warw^ick ana his confederates 
j met at Worcester to concert measures for 
! their mutual defence {ib, ii. 182). At the 
head of his foresters of Arden (ib, ii. 184) he 
joined their forces at Ware in September, and 
remained there during the negotiations of the 
autumn, till peace was proclaimed on 22 De^ 
cember (ib. i. 221, 225). On 16 Oct. 1313 
the confederates were finally pardoned, but 
refused the following year to serve in the 
Scotch campaign, on the plea that the * or- 
dinances ' had been disregarded (Trokelowe, 
83, Chron. ii. 201). A year later the Earl of 
Warwick fell ill and died (10 Aug. 1315), 
not without suspicions of poison (T. Wals. 
i. 137). His untimely death, at forty-three, 
was lamented by the chroniclers as that of a 
* discreet and well-informed man ' {Chron. 
i. 236), whose wise advice had been invalu- 
ble to the ordainers, and who had been 
unanimously supported by the country (1^. 
ii. 2 1 2 ). So highly was his sagacity esteemed, 
that the Earl of Lincoln, the counsellor of 
Edward I, urged his son-in-law, Thomas of 
Lancaster, on his death-bed (Februaiy 1311) 
to be guided by him in all things (Troke- 
lowe, 63). 

[Chronicles of Edward I and II (Rolls Series); 
Chronica J. de Trokelowo (ib.); Thomas of 
Walsiugham (ib.) ; Ryraer's Fopdera ; Dugdale's 
Baronage, i. 229 ; Stubbs's Constitutional His- 
tory, chap, xvi.] J. H. B. 

BEAUCHAMP, HENRY de, Duke of 
Warwick (1425-1445), was bom at Hanley 
Castle 21 March 1425, and succeeded his 
father, Richard, earl of Warwick [see Beau- 
champ, Richard de, 1382-1439 J, in 1439. 
In consideration of his father's merits he 
was created premier earl by patent 2 April 
1444, and ouke of Warwick three daya 
later, with precedence above the duke of 
Buckingham (which precedence was compro- 
mised by act of parliament the same year). 
He is asserted to have been also crowned 
king of the Isle of Wight by Henry {Mon, 
Ang. ii. 63; Ijeia'sh's Itinerary-, Nicolas*^ 
Synopsis, ed. Courthope, p. 500), but for this 
there is no evidence (Coke, ^th Inst. p. 287 ; 
Stubbs's Const. Hist. iii. 433). He died at 
Hanley 11 June 1445, and was buried at 
Tewkesbury, leaving an only child, Anne^ 
who died young, 3 Jan. 1449. 

[Dngdale's Baronage, i. 247 ; Lords* Third 
Report on the Dignity of a Peer, pp. 166, 167r 
210.] J. H. R. 
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lAUCHAMP, Sir JOHN de, Lord 
CHAMP (rf. 1388), minister of Richard II, 
;he grandson and heir of John de Beau- 
p of Holt (brother of William, earl of 
svick). He was steward of the house- 
to Richard II from his accession ; was 
ed W him Mord de Beauchamp and 
I of Kidderminster ' 10 Oct. 1387 (being 
irst baron created hj patent) ; was im- 
led of treason at the instance of the lords 
Llant, with Sir Simon Burley [q. v.] and 
■8, by the * Wonderful Parliament,* 12 
th I3iB8, and was convicted after Easter, 
beheaded on Tower Hill (Kxighton). 

iiomas of Walsingham (Bolls Series), ii. 
I ; Dngdale's Baronage, i. 250 ; Reports on 
Hgnity of a Peer, i. 346, v. 81.] J. H. R. 

BAUCHAMP, RICHARD de, Earl of 
twiCK (1382-1439), a brave and chival- 
warrior in an age 01 chivalry, of an ancient 
ly, whose ancestry was traced to the 
idary Guy of Warwick, was the son of 
UBS, earl of Warwick [see Beauchakp, 
KAS de], by Margaret his wife, daughter 
^illiam, Lord Ferrers of Groby. He was 
atSalwarp, in Worcestershire, on 28 Jan. 
. His godfathers at baptism were King 
ard n and Richard Scrope, afterwards 
bishop of York, who was esteemed a 
; by the people after he was beheaded for 
lion against Henry IV. Earl Richard's 
biographer, Rous — who speaks of Scrope 
;hen bishop of Lichfield ' — has been fol- 
d by later writers hitherto, though a 
lence to Le Neve shows that he was not 
jhop till 1386. We have no record of 
ichamp's boyhood, but in his eighteenth 
he was made a kni^t of the Bath at 
pronation of Henry IV. He succeeded 
ather as earl of W^arwick in 1401, from 
m he received as a bequest, in addition 
is inheritance, * a bed of silk, embroidered 
I bears, and his arms * (Dugdale, i. 238). 
26 Jan. 1403, when within two days of 
ining his majority, he jousted at the 
nation of Henry IV*s queen, Joan of 
arre. On 13 Feb. following he had livery 
is lands after performing homage. That 
B year he was retained to serve the king 
1 100 men-at-arms and 300 archers, John 
1 Audley being then of his retinue, and 
put in commission for arraying the men 
V arwickshire. He put Owen Glendower 
ight and captured his banner. He fought 
nst the Percys at the battle of Shrews- 
r (1403), and is said to have been made 
;ht of the Garter not long after. Some, 
ever, have questioned this date upon in- 
al evidence, thinking his admission to the 
•r must have been a&>ut 1420 ; but if the 



accounts of the Wardrobe have been cor- 
rectly enrolled, it was at least not later than 
1416 (Rymbr, ix. 336). 

In 1408 he obtained leave of the king to 
visit the Holy Sepulchre. He crossed the 
Ohannel and first visited his kinsman, the 
Duke of Bar, with whom he spent eight days ; 
then went on to Paris, where at Whitsuntide 
he was the guest of Charles VI, who, wear- 
ing his crown at the feast, caused him to sit 
at his own table, and afterwards ^ve him a 
herald to conduct him through his realm to 
Lombardy. Here he was presently met by 
another herald, despatched by Sir Pandolpn 
Malat«te or Malet, to challenge him to cer- 
tain feats of arms at Verona before Sir 
Galeot of Mantua. He accepted, and after 
performing a pilgrimage to Rome, the combat 
took place, in which he gained the victory. 
Indeed, he was on the point of killing his 
opponent outright, when Sir Galeot cried 

* Peace,' and put an end to the combat. He 
went on to \'enice, where the doge received 
him in state, and in course of time reached 
Jerusalem. He performed his vows, and set 
up his arms on the north side of the temple. 
While in the Holy City, he is said to have 
received a visit from the sultan's lieutenant, 
who said that he was familiar with the story 
of his ancestor, Guy of Warwick, which 

* they had in books of their own language.' 
As remarked by Warton (Hist, of Engl, 
Poetry, section iii.), the thing is by no means 
incredible ; but it may be observed that it is 
an error to talk of Rous, on whose authority 
it rests, as a contemporary writer. It is 
added that the sultan s lieutenant declared 
to the earl privately his belief in Christianity, 
and repeated the Creed to him, but said he 
dared not profess himself a christian openly. 

From Jerusalem he returned to Venice, 
and after travelling in Russia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Prussia, Westphalia, and other parts 
of Germany, he returned to England in 1410. 
The king immediately retained him by in- 
denture to serve with his son Henry, Prince 
of Whales, he receiving a pension of 250 marks 
a year out of the prince s exchequer at Car- 
marthen. That same year he was also joined 
with the bishop of Durham and others to 
treat with the Scots. In 1413 he was lord 
high steward at the coronation of Henry V, 
and was soon afterwards appointed a com- 
missioner, both for an alliance with Burgundy 
and for a truce with France (Rymer, ix. 34r- 
38). In the beginning of the year 1414 he 
was very instrumental m suppressing the Lol- 
lard rising ; and about this time we find 'him 
first mentioned as deputy of Calais (Jb. 111). 
On 20 Oct. in the same year he was commis- 
sioned to go with certain bishops to represent 
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England at the council of Constance, and 
on 16 Nov. Sir William Lisle, jun., was ap- 
pointed his lieutenant to supply his place at 
Calais during his absence. Tue splendour of 
the English embassy at the council is said 
to have excited general admiration and as- 
tonishment. The earl appears, however, to 
have returned to Englana pretty early next 
year, as we find him at tne Blackfriars in 
London on 21 May (Ryjier, ix. 319). In 
August he accompanied the king in the in- 
vasion of France; but after the siege of 
Harfleur the king sent him home again, along 
with his brother Clarence, in cnarge of a 
number of prisoners and a quantity of the 
spoils of war (Monstrblet, 1. 226). 

It is said that when he was appointed 
deputy of Calais the French were expected 
to Desiege the place ; but that when he found 
their forces were bent in a different direction 
he caused some new feats of chivalry to be 
instituted, of which a curious description 
may be seen in Dugdale. In 1416 he re- 
ceived the Emperor Sigismund at Calais on 
his way to England, and also conducted the 
Duke of Burgundy to Calais to a conference 
with Henry V . Next year he was appointed 
to receive the surrender of Caen Castle. So 
great was Ilenry^s confidence in his military 
skill that ho divided the chief commands in 
Normandv between himself, his brother Cla- 
rence, and the Earl of Warwick. In 1418 he 
won Domfront from the French, and joined 
the king at the siege of Rouen. Dugdale*8 
statement, that he was sent to besiege Nully 
Levesque, is clearly an error, owing to a mis- 
reading of Walsingham's words, who really 
says that the Earl of Kyme was despatched 
on that mission. While the English army 
lay before Rouen the Dauphin made overtures 
for peace, and Warwick, along with other 
commissioners, was appointed to discuss 
matters with his deputies (Rymer, ix. 626). 
But these negotiations took no effect. In 
January 1419 Warwick was the principal 
commissioner to receive the capitulation of 
Rouen ; after which he was again employed 
in frecjuent negotiations, not now with "the 
dauphin's party, but with the Burgundian 
faction, who had charge of the imbecile king 
(Rymer, ix, 717, 750-1, 774-5, 782, 813). 
He arranged the truce preparatory to the 
treaty of Troyes and the marriage of Henry V 
to Katharine of France. It Vas presumably 
on the capture of Aumarle, or Aumale, in 
Normandy, this year, that the king granted 
him the additional title of earl of Aumarle, 
which he )x)re in his later years. In 1420 
he besieged and took Melun. He returned 
to England with the king in 1421, nnd 
acted as deputy to the Duice of Clarence, 



steward of England at Queen Katharine's 
coronation. In 1422 he was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to receive the surrender 
of Meaux, and assisted in the rescue of the 
Duke of Burgundy's city of Cosne when it 
was besieged by the dauphin. 

That same year Henry V died. So g^t 
had been the confidence he reposed in War- 
wick that he bemieathed to him the care of 
the education 01 his infant son, Henry VI, 
and his wishes were complied with by the 
council a few years later. On 10 July 1423 
his commission as captain of Calais waB re- 
newed for two years dating from 4 Feb. pre- 
ceding. Yet he appears to have resided 
chiefly in England for several years as mem- 
ber of the council during the king's minority. 
On 1 June 1428 the council gave him a formal 
commission under the great seal to take 
charge of Henry's education — a task in which 
four years later he demanded special autho- 
rity to chastise his pupil when necessary, and 
to remove from his presence any associate 
whose influence might not tend to improve 
him. In 1429, at Henry's coronation at 
Westminster, he bore the king to church. 
In 1430 he went to Edinburgh, and arranged 
a truce with Scotland. Next year he was 
again in Normandy, and took a notable 
prisoner named Poton de Xaintrailles beside 
Beauvais. But we find him at Westminster 
again in August 1433 (Rymer, x. 556). He 
made his will at Caversham, in Oxfordshire, 
8 Aug. 1435. Next year he crossed the 
Channel to protect Calais from a threatened 
siege by the Duke of Burgundy ; and in 1437 
(having meanwhile returned to England) he 
was again sent over sea, being appointed 
on 16 July lieutenant of France and Nor- 
mandy, and discharged by the council of the 
care of the king's person. It was the most 
serious responsibility he had yet undertaken ; 
for the English dominion in France was even 
then manifestly giving way, and though his 
predecessor, the Duke of York — who was 
now to be withdrawn — had acliieved some 
marked success, he had been very ill sup- 
ported. Warwick accordingly took care to 
make special conditions touching his appoint- 
ment, and particularly stipulated that if 
those conditions were not fulfilled he might 
return without blame (Stevenson, Wars of 
the EnylUh in France^ ii. Ixvi-lxx). He set 
sail from Portsmouth on 29 Aug., and re- 
mained in France till his death, which oc- 
curred at Rouen on 30 April 1439, hastened, 
in all probability, by the grave anxieties of 
his position. His body was brought home 
and buried at Warwick, where his magnifi- 
cent tomb and efiigy are still to be seen in a 
chapel attached to the collegiate church of 
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Jut Lady, which was built by his executors 
under his will. 

We have not related all the deeds of this 
bero of chivalry. The most characteristic 
were collected a generation later by John 
Rous, chaplain of the chantry founded by 
this earl at Guy*s Cliff in Warwickshire, and 
illustrated by pencil drawings of high artistic 
merit. The manuscript containing them is 
still preserved in the Cottonian Library; 
the drawings have been engraved by Strutt ' 
(Manners and CustomSf vol. ii. pi. vii-lix), ! 
and the narrative they illustrate has been 
embodied in Dugdale's notice of this earl. It 
is to be regretted that the drawings and the 
narrative have never been published together. 
They are certainly a most interesting product 
of tne art and literature of the miadle ages, 
exhibiting our earl as the mirror of courtesy 
and refinement in many things of which we 
have not taken notice ; among others, his 
declining to be the bearer of the Emperor 
Sigismund^s precious gift to Henry V — the 
heart of St. George — when he knew that the 
emperor intended to come to England him- 
self, suggesting that it would be more accept- 
able to his master if presented by the em- 
peror in person. 

Besides the manuscript just referred to and 
the chapel built by his executors, there is 
one other memorial of this earl still abiding 
in the curious stone image of Guy of War- 
wick exhibited to visitors to Guy's Cliff. 
It was executed and placed there by his 
orders. It certainly does not suggest that 
he was a very discriminating patron of art : 
of which, indeed, there is little appearance 
otherwise; for it was his father that built 
Guy*s Tower in Warwick Castle, and his 
executors that built the chapel at Warwick 
in which his bones repose. 

The earl was twice married. His first 
wife was Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Thomas, Lord Berkley, by whom he had three 
daughters. Uis second, whom he married by 
papal dispensation, was Isabella, widow of 
nis cousin, Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
Worcester, who was slain at Meaux in 1422. 
It was by this second marriage that he had 
his son and heir, Henry [see Beauchamp, 
Hehbt de]. 

[Dugdale 8 Baronage; Dugdale's Warwickshire, 
i. 408-11 ; Cotton Ma Julius, £ iv. ; Walsing- 
bam's Historia Anglicana and Ypodigma Neii- 
striae ; Fabyan ; Hall ; Gregory, in Gairdner^s 
Historical Collections of a London Citizen; 
Leland's Itineraiy, vi. 89 ; Paston Letters, No. 
18; RymejT, ix.-x.] J. G. 

BEAUCHAMP, RICHARD db (1430 ?- 
1481), bishop of Salisbary and chancellor of 



the order of the Garter, was the son of Sir 
Walter Beauchamp [q. v.] and brother of 
William Beauchamp, Lord St. Amand. Of 
the dat« of his birth there is no record, but 
it was probably about the year 1430. For his 
elder brother, Lord St. Amand, first received 
summons to parliament in 1449 by reason of 
his marriage with the heiress of the old barons 
of St. Amand ; and as early marriages were 
the rule in those days, he was probably not 
much over one-and-twenty when he took his 
seat in the House of Lords. Nothing, how- 
ever, is known about Richard Beauchamp 
previous to the year 1448, when, being at 
that time archdeacon of Suffolk, he was 
nominated bishop of Hereford by Pope 
Nicolas V on 4 Dec. His consecration took 
place on 9 Feb. following. But he had only 
remained in this see a year and a half when 
he was translated by papal bull, dated 
14 Aug. 1450, to Salisbury, and received 
restitution of the temporalities on 1 Oct. 
In 1452 his name appears for the first time 
in the register of the Garter as performing 
divine service at a chapter of the order at 
Windsor, which he did also in 1457 and 1459. 
It would thus appear that he acted occasion- 
ally as chaplain to the order long before he 
became their chancellor; for, as Anstis ob- 
serves, he could not have claimed to officiate 
at Windsor as diocesan, the college being 
exempt from his jurisdiction. On 10 Oct. 
1475 he was appointed chancellor of the 
order by patent of King Edward FV^, the 
office being created in order to provide a 
more convenient custodian for the common 
seal of the brotherhood, which by the statutes 
was to be kept only by one of its members, 
who should be in attendance upon the king's 
person. From this time till his death he was 
present at most, if not all, the chapters of 
the Garter; and in 1478 the deanery of 
Windsor was given him, to hold along with 
his bishopric. He was installed on 4 March. 
He moreover procured the incorporation of 
the dean and canons of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, which was granted bv patent of 
6 Dec. 19 Edw. IV (1479). He died on 
16 Oct. 1481, of what illness does not appear, 
and is said to be buried at Windsor. His 
will was proved on 8 Feb. 1482. 

[Godwin ; Le Neve's Fasti ; Anstis's Register 
of the Order of the Garter ; Ashmole's History 
of the Garter, 89.] J. G. 

BEAUCHAMP, ROBERT db {d. 
1252), judge, was a minor at the death of 
his father, Robert de Beauchamp, lord of 
Hatch, Somerset, in 1211-12. Adhering to 
John, he was appointed constable of Oxford 
and sheriff of the county towards the close 
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of 1215, and received ffrants of land for his 
services to the king. He was raised to the 
bench by Henry III 6 July 1234, and ap- 
pointed a justice itinerant in August 1234 
and April 1238. He last appears as a judge 
in 1241-2, and died shortly before 1 Feo. 
1251-2, when his son did homage for his 
lands. 

[Dugdale's Baronage, i. 253 ; Fosses Judges of 
England, 1848, ii. 230.] J. H. R. 

BEAUCHAMP, THOM.VS db. Earl 
OF Warwick (d. 1401), statesman, was son 
of Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
who had distinguished himself at Crecy, 
Poitiers, and elsewhere, and was one of the 
founders of the order of the Garter. He 
succeeded his father 13 Nov. 1369, being 
then twenty-four years old. He accompanied 
John of Gaunt in the fruitless French cam- 
paign of 1373, and took part shortly after in 
the descent on Britanny (T. Wals. i. 318). 
In the * Good Parliament ' of 1376, and in 
those of February and of October 1377, he 
was one of the committee of magnates deputed 
by the lords to act in concert with the com- 
mons for reform, and he was placed on the 
commission of ini^uiry in that of 1379. The 
parliament now insisted on a governor for 
the king, and Warwick was appointed, 
* communi sententia,' to the post (tb. 427), 
and was placed on the commission of re- 
trenchment in the parliament of January 
1380 (Fcedera, iv. 75). On the rising of the 
villeins in 1381 he was despatched, with 
Thomas Percy, a^inst those of St. Ed- 
mund's (T. Wals. li. 28). He accompanied 
Richard in his Scotch campaign (1385), at 
the head of 600 archers and 280 men-at- 
arms, the largest contingent in the field 
{MS. ut infra) ; but on the king commencing 
his struggle for independence, joined the oppo- 
sition which was forming under Gloucester 
and Derby. Of a retiring and somewhat in- 
dolent disposition, and unsuited to his great 
station among the nobles, he withdrew for 
the time to Warwick, and indulged his tastes 
in quietude, till the decision of the judges 
in Richard's favour (25 Aug. 1387) com- 
pelled him to come forth from his seclusion 
and join Gloucester and Arundel in their ad- 
vance on London (T. Wals. ii. 164). From 
Waltham Cross (14 Nov. 1387) they issued 
a manifesto against the king's advisers, and 
formally * appealed * them 01 tii^ason, 27 De- 
<;ember. A parliament was summoned in | 
February (1388), and the ministers accused 
by * the lords appellant ' were tried and con- 
demned. The lords appellant retained power 
till 3 May 1389, when Richard, by a coup 
-ditat, removed them from his council ; and 



the earl, again withdrawing to Warwick, 
occupied himself in adding to his castle and 
builainff the nave of St. Mary's ChuzcL 
Richara, ever eager for vengeance on the 
opposition, contrived, in 1396, that Warwidc 
and Nottingham should quarrel over the 
lands of Gower ; and the former, who lost 
his case, may have been goaded into joining 
the alleged, but most objure, conspiracy at 
Arundel in July 1397 {^Chroniquej 6-6), re- 
vealed by Nottingham to Richard. Invited 
by the king, with Gloucester and Arundel, to 
a banquet July, he alone came, and was ar- 
rested (ti^. 9, T. Wals. ii. 222), and committed 
to the Tower (his quarters ^vixig name to ' the 
Beauchamp Tower '). Tried in parliament, 
on 28 Sept., his courage failed him, and 
pleading guilty (' confessa toute la traison *), 
he threw himself on the king's mercy 
( Chronique, 10, T. Wals. 226, Trok. 219-20). 
He was sentenced to forfeiture and to im- 

{)risonment for life in the Isle of Man, where 
le was harshly treated by the governor, 
William le Scrope (Trok. 252). But on 
12 July 1398 he was recommitted to the 
Tower, whence he was liberated, on Henry's 
triumph, in August 1399. Hastening to 
meet the king and Henry, he returned with 
them to town, and attended Henry's first 
parliament ^October 1399), in which he at- 
tempted to deny his confession of 1397, but 
was silenced by Henry (Trok. 307-8). He 
was also one 01 those who challenged Arun- 
del {ib. 310), and he is said, with other mag- 
nates (1 Jan. 1400), to have urged Henry to 
put Richard to death {Chroniouef 78). On 
6 Jan. 1400 he set out with the king from 
London against the rebel lords (ib, 82), but 
after their capture disappeared m>m public 
life, and died 8 July 1401 (T. Wals. ii. 
247, Trok. 337). He was succeeded by 
his son, Richard de Beauchamp, 1382-1439 
[q. V.]. 

[Chronique de la Traison (Rng. Hist. Soc.); 
ThomiLS of Walsingham and Trokelowe (BolU 
series) ; a Utin MS. 6049, Bibl. du Roy. f. 30 ; 
Dugdale's Baronage, i. 236 ; The Rows Roll of 
thti Earls of Warwick, 1845; Stubl«*8 Consti- 
tutional History, chaps, xvi. xviii.] J. H. R. 

BEAUCHAMP, W^VLTER de (rf. 1236), 
judge, was son and heir of William de 
'beauchamp, lord of Elmley, Worcester, and 
hereditary castellan of Worcester and sheriff 
of the county. A minor at his father^s 
death, he did not obtain his shrievalty till 
February 1216 {Pat 17 John, m. 17). De- 
claring for I^uis of France on his arrival 
(May 1216), he was excommunicated by the 
legate at W^hitsuntide, and his lands seized 
by the Marchers {Claua, 18 Johttf m. 6). But 
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hastening to make his peace, on the acces- 
sion of Henrv, he was one of the witnesses 
to his reissue of the charter (11 Nov. 1216), 
and was restored to his shrievalty and cas- 
tellanship( Paf. 1 Hen. Illy m. 10). He also 
Attested Uenry's * Third Charter/ 11 Feb. 
1225. In May 1226 and in January 1227 
he was appointed an itinerant justice, and 
14 April 1236 he died {Ann. Tewk. 101), leav- 
ing by his wife (a daughter of his guardian, 
Rqger de Mortimer), whom he had married 
in 1212, and who died in 1225 {Ann, Wore. 
400), a son and heir, William, who married 
the eventual heiress of the earls of War- 
wick, and was grandfather of Guy, earl of 
Warwick [see Beauchamp, Guy db]. 

[Ihigdale s Baronage, i. 226 ; Foss*8 Judges of 
Ei^hind. 1848, ii. 231.] J. H. R. 

BEAUCHAMP, Sir WALTER de (/. 
1415), lawyer and soldier, was the younger 
«on of John de Beauchamp, of Powyke and 
Alcester, the grandfather of John, first Baron 
Beauchamp of Powyke. At first he studied 
the law, but afterwards distinguished himself 
as a soldier under Henry IV and Henry V 
in the French wars. Upon his return from 
France after the battle of Agincourt, he was 
elected knight of the shire for Wiltshire, and 
on 16 March 1416-16 was chosen speaker of 
the House of Commons. This office, nowever, 
Sir Walter did not hold long, as parliament 
was dissolved in the same year. He was 
•employed as counsel by his relative, Richard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, to argue his 
claim of precedency before the House of Com- 
mons. This quarrel between the Earl of 
Warwick and John Mowbray, earl marshal, 
which took up much of the time of the ses- 
sion of 1425, was terminated by the restora- 
tion of the forfeited dukedom of Norfolk to 
Mowbray. Sir Walter was married twice, 
first to Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Peter de la Mere ; and secondly to Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir John Roche, 
knight. By this second marriage he had three 
children, one of whom, William, was, in 1449, 
summoned to parliament as fourth Baron St. 
Amand, in right of his wife, the great-grand- 
daughter of Almeric, third Baron St. Amand. 
Another was Richard, bishop of Salisbury 
[see Beauohahp, Richard de, 1430 P-1481]. 

[Manning^s Lives of the Speakers, pp. 60-2 ; 
Burke's Extinct Peerage (1883), pp. 32 and 34.] 

G. F. R. B. 

BEAUCHAMP, WILLIAM! de (rf. 
1260^, baronial leader and judge, succeeded 
his uther, Simon de Beauchfunp, lord of 
Bedford, in 1207-8. He took part in John^s 
expedition to Poitou (1214), but joined the 

TOL. IT. 



baronial host at Stamford, Easter 1216 (M. 
Paris, 253-5), and entertained them at 
Bedford as they marched on London. He 
was among the baronial leaders excommuni- 
cated by name 16 Dec. 1215 {ib. 227), and 
his castle was seized the same month by 
John's general, Fulk de Br6aute, who was 
allowed to retain it. Belonging to the ex- 
treme party, he fought with them at Lincoln 
(19 May 1217), and was there taken prisoner 
by the royal forces (M. Paris), but made his 
peace before the end of the year {Claus. 1 
Hen. Illy m. 4). On the capture and de- 
struction of Bedford Castle in 1224 [see 
BRi^:AUTE, Fulk de], the site was restored to 
him {Claus. 8 Hen. Illy m. 7 dors.; cf. Royal 
LetterSy 1085). He acted as sheriff of Bed- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire 1234-7, and 
on 6 July 1234 was appointed a baron of the 
exchequer, in which capacity he reappears in 
1237. He seems to have attained an unusual 
age, dying, according to Foss, in 1262, but 
according to the ' Annals of Dunstable ' (p. 
215), wluch are probably right, in 1260. His 
vounger son John fell at Evesham (T. 
XVykes), having succeeded his brother Wil- 
liam shortly before. 

[Dugdale's BaronagB, i. 223 ; Foss's Judges of 
Eugland, 1848, ii. 234.] J. H. R. 

BEAUCLERK, Lord AMELIUS (1771- 
1846), admiral, third son of Aubrey, fifth 
duke of St. Albans, was entered on the 
books of the Jackal cutter in 1782, and in 
1783 was appointed to the Salisbury, bearing 
the flag of Vice-admiral John Campbell on 
the Newfoundland station. Afterwards he 
served in the West Indies under Commodore 
Gardner, and returned to England in 1789 
as acting lieutenant of the Europa, in which 
rank, however, he was not confirmed till the 
Spanish armament of the following year. In 

1792 he went to the Mediterranean as lieu- 
tenant of the Druid frigate, and on 16 Sept. 

1793 was posted by Lord Hood and appointed 
to the command of the Nemesis of 28 guns. 
In March 1794 he was transferred to the 
Juno of 32 guns, and attached to the squa- 
dron employed, under Admiral Hotham, in 
the blockade of Toulon. The Juno was also 
in company with the fleet in the action of 
14 March 1795, which resulted in the cap- 
ture of the Ca ira and Censeur, and was one 
of the squadron, under Commodore Taylor, 
which convoyed the homeward trade in the 
following autumn, and when the Censeur 
was recaptured by the French off Cape St. 
Vincent (7 Oct.) On his return to England 
Lord Amelius was appointed to the i)r}*ad 
frigate, of 44 guns and 251 men, and on the 
coast of Ireland, on 13 June 1796, captured 
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the Proserpine, of 42 guiig and 348 men, 
after a brilliant and well-managed action, 
in which the Drvad lost only 2 killed and 
7 wounded, whilst the loss of the Proser- 
pine amounted to 30 killed and 45 wounded ■ 
(James's yaval Jlistoty (ed. 1860), i. 304, ' 
369). He captured also several of the enemy's ; 
privateers, and in 1800 was appointed to the 
Fortun^e, 40 guns, employed m the Channel 
and in attendance on the king at Weymouth. 
During the next ten years he commanded 
different ships — the Majestic, Saturn, and 
lloyal Oak, all 74*8 — in the Channel, and 
in 1810 had charge of the debarkation of 
Lord Chatham's army at Walcheren, and con- 
tinued, during the operations on that coast, 
as second in command under Sir Richard 
Strachan. On 1 Au^. 1811 he became a 
rear-admiral, but durmg that and the two 
following years he continued in the North 
Sea, stretching in 1813 as far as the North 
Cape in command of a small squadron on I 
the look-out for the American Commodore 
Ropers, who was reported to be in that lo- 
cality. In the following year he commanded 
in Basque Roads, and conducted the nego- 
tiations for the local suspension of hostilities. 
In August 1819 he was advanced to be a 
vice-admiral, and from 1824 to 1827 com- 
manded in chief at Lisbon and on the coa^t 
of Portugal. He became a full admiral on 
22 July 1830, and ended his active service 
as commander-in-chief at Plymouth, 1836-9. 
Croker, writing to Lord Hertford, describes 
a ludicrous scene which took place on New 
Year's eve 1833, at the Brighton Pavilion, 
when the king (William IV) danced a 
country' dance witli Lord Amelius as his 
partner. ^ I am tr)ld,* says Croker, * by one 
who saw it, that the sight of the king and 
the old admiral going down the middle hand- 
in-hand was the most royally extravagant 
farce that ever was seen* (Croker Papers, 
1884, ii. 200). Beauclerk was a fellow of 
the Royal Societv, was made K.C.B. on 
2 Jan. 1815, G.C.IL on 29 March 1831, 
G.C.B. on 4 Aug. 1835, and principal naval 
aide-de-camp on 4 Aug. 1839. He died on 
10 Dec. 1846. His portrait, bequeathed by 
himself, is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 

[Marshall's Royal Nav. Biog. li. (vol. i., part ii.), 
484 ; O'Byrne's Diet, of Nav. Biog. ; Gent. Mag. 
Feb. 1847, p. 201.] J. K. L. 

BEAUCLERK, Lord AUBREY 
(1710P-1741), captain in the royal naxy-f 
was the eighth son of Charles, first duke of 
St. Albans. After some previous service he 
was made post-captain on 1 April 1731, and 
appointed to the Ludlow Castle, which ship 
he commanded on the Leeward Islands sta- 



tion for about eighteen months. Through 
the years 1734-5 he commanded the Gafland 
in the Mediterranean, and in 1737-9 the 
Dolphin on the same station. He returned 
home in January 1739-40, and was almost 
immediately appointed .to the Weymouth of 
60 guns, ft-om which, in the course of the 
summer, he was transferred to the Prince 
Frederick of 70 guns, one of the fleet which 
sailed for the West Indies with Sir Chaloner 
Ogle on 26 Oct. 1740. On the afternoon of 
one of the first days in Januaiy 1740-1, as 
the fleet was ofl^ the west end of Hispaniola, 
four large ships were sighted. The admiral 
signalled the Prince Frederick and five other 
ships of the line to chase. Towards dusk the 
strangers hoisted French colours, but did not 
shorten sail, and they were not overtaken 
till nearly ten o'clock. The Prince Frederick 
was the headmost ship, and Lord Aubrey 
hailed the ship he came up with, desiring 
her to heave to. As she neither did so nor 
answered his hail, he fired a shot across her 
bows ; she replied with a broadside, and as 
the other ships came up a smart interchange 
of firing took place, after which they lay by 
till daylight. Their nationality was then 
apparent ; they were really French ships, 
and the two squadrons parted with mutual 
apologies. The aflair passed as a mistake, 
and probably was so on the part of the Eng- 
lish. The fleet, under Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
arrived at Jamaica on 7 Jan. and joined Vice- 
admiral Vernon, under whose command it 
proceeded to Cartagena on the Spanish main. 
There, in the attack on the Boca Chica, Lord 
Aubrey was slain on 22 March 1740^1. A 
handsome monument to his memory was 
erected in Westminster Abbey, and a pen- 
sion of 200/. per annum was conferred on his 
widow, which she enjoyed till her death on 
30 Oct. 1755. 

[Chamock's Biog. Nav. iv. 221 ; Beatson's 
Naval and Military Memoirs, i. 69 ; Oflicial Let- 
ters, &c. in the Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

BEAUCLERB; CHARLES (1670- 
1726), first Duke of St. Albans, son of 
Charles II by Nell Gwynn, was bom at his 
mother's house in Lincoln's Inn Fields on 
8 May 1070. It is said that one day when 
the kmg was with Nell Gwj^nn she called to 
the child, * Come hither, you little bastard, 
and speak to your father.' * N(iy, Nelly,' 
said the king, * do not give the child such a 
name.' * Your majesty,' she answered, * has 
given me no other name by which I may 
call him.' Upon this the king gave him the 
name of Beauclerk, and created him Earl of 
Burford (Gbanoer, iii. 211; Ellis Corre- 
sjxmdtnce, i. 209 w.) The story can scarcely 
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be accurately told, for the child was created peace of Kyswick, William gave him * a sett 
Baron Heddington and Earl of Biirford, both of coach horses finely spotted like leopards/ 
in Oxfordshire, before the end of 1070, the In December he was sent to Paris to offer 
vear of his birth. In 1684 he was created the king's congratulations on the marriage 
buke of St. Albans, and on Easter day of of the Duke of Burgundy with Mary Ade- 
that year accompanied his father and two laide, daughter of Victor Amadeus II of 
other natural sons of the king, the Dukes Savoy. He had the good fortune the next 
of Northumberland and Richmond, when year to escape from three higliwaymen, who, 
Charles II made his offering at the altar at on the night of 18 June, plundered between 
Whitehall, the three boys entering before thirty and forty persons on Hounslow Heath, 
the king within the rails. He was at that I the Duke of Northumberland being among 
time, Evel3m says, * a very pretty boy * {Diary, ' those attacked. These men * attempted * the 
ii. 195, 199). During the last illness of his Duke of St. Albans, ' but he was too well 
mother it was said that he was about to p) attended * fLuTTRBLL, iv. 394). In 1703 he 
into Hungary, and return a good catholic, received a lurther grant of 800/. a year voted 
and that 'the fraternity* (the other na- by the parliament of Ireland. The iuke voted 
tural sons of the late king) * would be cm the for the condemnation of Dr. Sacheverell. On 
same foot or give way as to their advan- j the triumph of the tory ministry in January 
tageous stations' (Ellis Corre»p, i. 264). 1712 he was dismissed from his office of 
On his mother's death on 14 Nov. 1687 he | captain of the pensioners; he was, however, 
received a considerable estate (LrxTRELL, remstated by George I, and in 1718 was made 
L 420), and the next year fulfilled one part a knight of the Garter. He died in 1726. 



of the general expectation, for in 1668 he 
served in the imperial army against the Turks, 
and was present at the talcing of Belgrade on 
20 Aug. of that year. Meanwhile, the regi- 



His brotlier James had died at Paris in 1080. 
The Duchess of St. Albans, who was a cele- 
brated beauty, died in 1742. The duke had 
eight sons by her. The eldest succeeded 



ment of horse he commanded in England ' to his father s title ; the tliird was created 
was placed under the command of Colonel Lord \'ere of Han worth in 1750; the fifth, 
Langston, who in November 1688 brought • Sydney, a notorious fortune-hunter, was the 
it to join the Prince of Orange. The duke fatherot'Topham Beauclerk [q. v.] ; the eighth 
took his place in the House of Lords on son was Aubrey Beauclerk [q.v. j. 
9 Nov. 1691. On 17 May 1693 he left for [Luttrell's Brief Relation of State Affairs; 
Flanders, and sen-ed under William III in Evelyn's Diary, ed. 1854 ; EIHh Correspondence, 
the campaign of Landen. A false report od. Hon. G. A. Ellis ; Granger's Biog. Hist, of 
was brought to London that he had fallen in ; England, iii. 21 1, 3rd edit. ; Burnet's Own Time, 
that battle. The duke was a gallant soldier, Oxford ed. ; CoUins's Peerage of England, ed 
and was highly esteemed by the king, who Brydges, i. 244; Walpole's Letters, i. 118, otl. 
ffave him many tokens of his regard. On Cunningham.] W. H. 

nis return from Flanders William made him 

captain of the band of pensioners. He at- BEAUCLERK, Iadt DIANA (1734- 
tempted to reform the corps, but on a com- 1808), amateur artist, was bom 24 March 
plaint made by certain of the members the 17»34. She was the eldest daughter of Charles 
council decided that it was to be kept on Spencer, second duke of Marlborough. Her 
the same footing as it had been under Lord sister, I^ady Betty Spencer, was afterguards 



Lovelace, the last captain (Luttbell, iy. 250, 
260). In April 1694 the duke married Lady 
Diana Vere, daughter and sole heiress of 
Aubrey de Vere, twentieth and last Earl of 



countess of Pembroke. Lady Diana, or, an 
she was more frequently called, I^ady Di, was 
married in 1757 to Frederick St. John, second 
V^iscount Bolingbroke, nephew and heir of 



Oxford;. Ho seryed in Flanders as a yolun- ' the great Lord Bolingbroke. In 1768 she 
teer in the July following. In August he was divorced by act of parliament. Two 
receiyed a pension of 2,000/. a year from the i«days later she was marriecl at St. George's to 
crown, hall of which was paid out of the Topham Beauclerk [q.y.] Johnson, according 
ecclesiastical first-fruits (Luttrell, iii. 368; , to Boswell {Life ofJoh7iAon,c\i. xxix.), spoke 
Bvbnet's Works f yi. 300). The hereditary of her character with great asperity, although 
office of master falconer and the reyersion of he knew her ; but he admitted subsequently 
the office of register of the High Court of that she nursed her sick husband (Beauclerk) 
Chancery had been granted him by his father. * with very great assiduity ' (Letter to Boswell, 
The reversion came to him in 1697, and was 21 Jan. 1775). Beauclerk died in 1780. His 
worth 1,500/. a year. In the summer of that widow survived him for many years. In later 
year he was again with the king in Flanders. : life she resided at Spencer Grove, Twickenham, 
On his return after the conclusion of the which she decorated with her own paintings. 
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Walpole speaks of her art with all the ex- 
travagant enthusiasm which he employs in 
praising his friends. She executed a series 
of seven large designs * in sut-water ' (her 
first attempt of the kind) for his * Mysterious 
Mother.* To these he devoted a closet at 
Strawberry Hill, which he christened the 
* Beauclerk Closet/ where they hung on 
Indian blue damask. * Salvator Kosa and 
Guido could not surpass their expression and 
beauty,* he says ( Correspondence y ed. Cunning- 
ham, vi. 31 f, 462, vii. 265). In 1778 she 
made a drawing of Georg^iana, duchess of 
Devonshire, which Bartolozzi engraved. He 
also engraved a set of illustrations which 
she prepared for the Hon. W. R. Spencer*8 
translation of Biirger*s * Leonora,* published 
by Bensley in 1796. In the following year the 
same publisher issued the ' Fables of John 
Dryden,* with * engravings from the pencil of 
the Right Hon. Lady Diana Beauclerc,* en- 

gtived by Bartolozzi, and his pupil, W. N. 
ardiner. Bartolozzi also reproduced some ! 
of her designs of children, cupids, &c. Rev- ' 
nolds painted her portrait in 1763, when sne I 
was Ladv Bolingbroke. According to a note 
in Hardy*s ' Life of Charlemont,* 1812, i. 346, | 
Sir Joshua thought highly of her artistic i 
abilities, and saia that * many of her lady- ' 
«hip*s drawings might be stuaied as models.* i 
Hume describes her as ' handsome and agree- | 
able and ingenious, far beyond the ordinary ! 
rate * {Private Corn, 1820, 261-2), and Bos- 
well on his own account {Life of Johnson, 
ch. xxix.) l>ears witness to her 'charming 
conversation.* Lady Beauclerk died in 1808, 
aged 74. 

[Walpole's Letters, and Anecdotes of Painting; 
Boswell's Johnson ; Tuer's Bartolozzi.] A. D. 

BEAUCLERK, TOPHAM (1739-1780), 
a friend of Dr. Johnson, was the only son of 
Lord Sydney Beauclerk and a grandson of 
the first Duke of St. Albans. He was bom 
in December 1 739, and on the death of his 
father, 23 Nov. 1744, succeeded to the estates 
which Lord Sydney Beauclerk, a man noto- 
rious in his day for fortune-hunting, had in- 
herited from Mr. Richard Topham, M.P. for 
Windsor. Topham Beauclerk matriculated at 
Trinity College, Oxford, 11 November 1767, ; 
but does not seem to have taken any degree. | 
Whilst there he had the good fortune to j 
make the acquaintance of Bennet Langton. ' 
Jfeauclerk*s tastes were widespread, both in 
science and literature ; his conversation was 
easy and vivacious, with that * air of the 
world * which showed that he had seen much, 
and knew how to describe what he had seen. 
But his talents would have passed away 
without leaving any record behind them had 



he not sought the acquaintance of Dr. John- 
son, and been loved by him with signal de- 
votion. From 1767 to 1780 his name and 
his good qualities are written in the pages of 
Boswell. He married, at St. George s, Han- 
over Square, 12 March 1768, LaSy Diana 
Spencer, eldest daughter of the second Duke 
of Marlborough, two days after she had been 
divorced from Lord St. John and Boling- 
broke, and she made an excellent wife to her 
new husband. Beauclerk died at Great. 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 11 March 1780, 
leaving issue one son and two daughters. 
His library of 30,000 volumes, housed, as 
Horace Walpole remarks, in a building ' that 
reaches half-way to Highgate,* was sold by 
auction April-June 1781, and was especially 
rich in English plays and English nistory, 
travels and science. A catalogue (' Biblio- 
theca Beauclerkiana *) is in the British Mu- 
seum. Many of Beauclerk*s letters are in 
the possession of Lord Charlemont. 

[Brydges's Collins's Peerage, i. 249 ; Gent 
Mag. 1. 155 (1780); Hardy's Lord Charlemont; 
Cornhill Mag. xxx. 281-96 (1875), by G. B. H. 
(Hill).l W. P. C. 

BEAUFEU, BELLOFAGO, or BEL- 
LOFOCO, ROBERT DB {Jl, 1190), was 
a secular canon of Salisbury. Educated at 
Oxford he gained, at an early age, a re- 
putation for learning, and became the friend 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, Walter Map, and 
other scholars. He is said to have written 
a work entitled * Encomium TopogTaphiae,' 
after hearing the * Topographia liibemiflB* of 
Giraldus read by the author at a festival at 
Oxford. A second work, ' Monita salubria,* 
is also attributed to him by Bale; and a 
poem in praise of ale, * Versus de conunen- 
datione Cervisiae,* in a manuscript in the 
Cambridge University Library (Gg. vi. 42), 
bears his name. 

[Bale, iii. 36 ; Works of Giraldus Cambr. 
(Rolls Series), vol. i. 1861, p. 72, vol. iii. 1863, 
p. 92 ; Wright's Biog. Brit. Lit. Anglo-NormaD 
Period, 1846. p. 469.] E. M. T. 

BEAUFEU or BELLO FAGO, ROGER 

DE {Jl, 1305), judge, was probably of the same 
family as Nicholas de Beaufo of Beaufo*s 
Manor, Norfolk, a contemporary of the judge. 
One Radulphus de Bello or Bella Fago (both 
genders are found, though the mascidine pre- 
dominates) is mentioned in Domesday Book 
as holding extensive estates in Norfolk, and 
the bishop of Thetford also there mentioned 
we know from other sources to have been 
William de Beaufo, called by Godwin inac- 
curately Galsagus, and by others still more 
corruptly Welson. It may be mentioned in 
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passing that many other varieties of the name 
are found, such as Belfa^us, Beaufou, Beau- 
fogh, BeaufouT, Belflour, Beufo, Beufew, and, 
in the eighteenth century, Beaufoy. If ow the 
bishop of Thetford stood related to Radulphus 
de Bello Fago we do not certainly know. 
Of Kalph nothing more is known than has 
already been stated, while of William [q. v.] 
we know little more than the dates of his 
appointment to the see of Tlietford and his 
death. That Boger de Beaufo was a lineal 
descendant of either Ralph or WiUiam de 
Bello Fago cannot be affirmed, nor can his re- 
lation to his contemporary Nicholas de Beau- 
fo, of Beaufo's manor, be precisely detennined, 
and we cannot connect him with Norfolk, 
all the estates which he is known to haye 
possessed being situate in Berkshire and Ox- 
fordshire ; but the singularity of the name 
renders it highly probable that he was derived 
&om the sfime original stock as the Norfolk 
family. 

The earliest mention of him occurs in the 
roll of parliament for 1305, when he was as- 
signed with William de Mortimer and others 
as receiver of petitions from Ireland and 
Guernsey, with power to answer all such as 
might not require the attention of the king. 
In the same year he received, with the same 
William de Mortimer, a special commission 
to try an action of 'novel disseisin* — i.e. 
ejectment — brought by one John Pecche 
Against the abbot of Westminster for the re- 
covery of a messuage and one carucate of land 
in Warwickshire. From the ^Tit it appears 
that the ordinary justices itinerant for that 
!X>imty were in arrear with their business, and 
it would seem that Mortimer and Beaufo were 
ippointed 'justices of assize ' for that occasion 
jvly. In the same year and that following 
iie travelled the large western circuit of that 
iay, which 8tret<5heafrom Cornwall to South- 
inroton in one direction, and Staffordshire 
ind Shropshire in another, as one of the first 
somxnission of trailbaston issued for those 
counties. The popular odium which he ex- 
cited, and of which the memory is preser^-^ed 
by a line, 'Spigumel e Belflour sunt gens 
le cruelty/ in a ballad of the time celebrating 
:he doings of the commission, proves him 
to have displayed exceptional vigour in the 
performance of his duty. In a writ of un- 
certain date he is joined with W^illiam de 
Bereford and two other judges in a commis- 
noQ to inquire into the obstruction of the 
riiames between London and Oxford by 
ireirs, locks, and mills, which was considered 
10 seriouB a grievance by the merchants who 
irere in the habit of travelling or sending 
{oods by water between the two towns, that 
liey had petitioned the king for ita redress. 



We find him summoned with the other judges 
to parliament at Northampton by Edward II 
in 1307, and to attend the coronation of that 
monarch in 1308. He was not summoned to 
parliament after tliat year. He is classed as 
a tenant of land or rents to the value of 20/. 
or upwards in Berkshire and Oxfordshire 
in a writ of summons to muster at London 
for service overseas issued in 1297 ; in 1301 he 
was included in the list of those summoned 
to f^ttend the king at Berwick-on-Tweed with 
horses and arms for the invasion of Scotland, 
as one of the contingents to be furnished by the 
coimties of Bedford and Buckingham, r rom 
a grant enrolled in the King s Bench we know 
that he possessed land at Great Multon, in 
Oxfordshire, and from the record of an assize 
of * novel disseisin ' preserved in the rolls of 
the same court- it appears that his daughter 
Isabella acquired by marriage a title to an 
estate in Little Bereford in the same county, 
which a subsequent divorce and remarriage 
was held not to divest. Later on, one Iluni- 
frey Beaufo of Bereford St. John, Oxfordshire, 
is mentioned by Dugdale as having marritd 
a lady named Joan Hugford, whereby the 
manors of Edmondscote or Emscote in War- 
wickshire, and Whilton in Northampton- 
shire, passed into his family in the reign of 
Henry VII. From him descended the Beau^ 
fos or Beaufovs of Edmondscote and Whilton. 
Tlie manor of Whilton was sold in 1619 by 
the then lord, Henry Beaufo, mentioned by 
Dugdale as lord of the manor of Edmonds- 
cote in 1640. His daughter, Martha Beaufoy, 
married Sir Samuel Garth, the author of 
the* Dispensary,' and their daughter Martha, 
who inherited the estates, married, in 1711, 
William Boyle, grandson of Koger, the first 
earl of Orrery. 

[Godwin, De Prsesul. 426, 731 ; Dugdale's 
Monusticou, iii. 216 ; Blomeficld's Norfolk,!. 200, 
404, ii. 465; Rot Pari. i. 168 6, 218 6, 475 6; Jij- 
mer (cd. Clarke), i 970 ; Wright's Political Songs 
(CamdeD Socirty), 233; Pari Writs, i. 156, 291, 
353, 408, ii. div. ii. pt. i. 3, 17, 18. 21, 23 ; Plac. 
Abbrev. 21 4, 299 ; Dugdale's Ant. Warwickshire, 
189; Baker's Hist. Northamptonshire, i. 232; 
Domesday Book, fols. 190 6-201 6, 226 6-229 h ; 
Coll. Top. et Gen. viii. 361 ; Press's Judges of 
England.] J. M. K. 

BEAUFEU, WILLIAM, otherwise db 
BELLAFAGO, BELLOFAGO, BELl^OU 
GALSAGUS, VELSON (rf. 1091), hishop 
of Thetford, was, apparently, a son of Robert 
Sire de Belfou, who fought on the Conqueror's 
side at Senlac, and whose lordship was situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Pont-rEveque. 
His brother Kalph received several lord- 
ships in Norfolk from the Conqueror, and 
was a personage of great importance in East 
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Anglia. Of the bishop little is known ex- 
cept the fact that he was consecrated at 
Canterbury by Lanfranc in 1086, and that 
he died in 1091. Before his elevation to the 
episcopate he appears to have acted as chan- 
cellor ; so at least he is designated in a deed 
attested by him at some date in or subsequent 
to 1080 — ^the date is so far fixed by the fact 
that another attesting witness was William 
de Carlisle, bishop of Durham, who was not 
appointed till 1080 — by which the Conqueror 
empowered Ivo Tailboys to endow the church 
of St. Nicholas of Angers with the manor of 
Spalding. Whether he was married, arid 
had a son who succeeded to some of his 
estates; whether he was a monk at Bee; 
whether he was the husband of Agnes de 
Tony, and father of Richard de Beilofago, 
who was archdeacon of Norwich in his time ; 
finally, whether any such person ever existed, 
and whether he were not identical with his 
successor, Herbert de Losinga, are questions 
which have been discussed bjr antiquaries. 

Roger de Bellafago, who lived [see Beau- 
feu or Bbllo Faqo, Roger de] in the time 
of Edward I, may with probability be 
reckoned as a member of the same family 
as the bishop. 

[Munford's Analysis of the Domesday Book 
for the County of Norfolk, 8vo, 1868, p. 31 ; 
Pianch^'s The Conqueror and his Companions, 
8vo, 1874, ii. 283 ; Blomefield's Norf.. iii. 465 ; 
Norfolk Antiquarian MiscoU., 8^0, 1877, i. 413; 
Stubbs's Reg. Sacr. Anglic] A. J. 

BEAUFORT, Duke OP. [See Somerset.] 

BEAUFORT, DANIEL AUGUSTUS, 
LIj.D. (1739-1821), geographer, bom on 

I Oct. 1739 at East Bamet, was the son of 
Daniel Cornelis de Beaufort, a French 
refugee (1700-1788), who became pastor of 
the Huguenot church in Spitalfields in 1728, 
and of that in Parliament Street, Bishops- 
gate, in 1729; entered the church of England '■ 
in 1731 ; married Esther Gougeon in London, ; 

II June 1738, and was rector of East Bamet 
from 1739 to 174i^. Going to Ireland with 
Ijord Harrington, the father became rector of 
Navan in 1747, was provost and archdeacon 
of Tuam from 1753 to 1758, was rector of 
Clonenagh from 1758 until his death thirty 
years later, and published in P^nglish, in 1788, 
* A Short Account of the Doctrines and Prac- 
tices of the Cliurch of Rome, divested of all 
Controversy.' His brother, Louis de Beau- 
fort, published (in 1738) a work on the un- 
certainty of Roman history, supposed to have 
given some suggestions to Niebuhr. 

Daniel Augustus was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, of which he was elected a 
scholar in 1757. He became B.A. in 1759, 



M.A. in 1764, and LL.D. (honoris causa) in 
1789. He was ordained by the Bishop of 
Salisbury, and, in succession to his fiatner, 
was rector of Navan, co. Meath, from 1765 
to 1818. In 1790 he was presented by the 
Right Hon. John Foster to the vicarage of 
Collon, CO. Louth. He afterwards built the 
church at Collon, where he remained until 
his death in 1821. He was successively col- 
lated to the prebendal stalls of Kilconnell, in 
the diocese of Clonfert. (3 Oct. 1818), and of 
Mayne, in the diocese of Ossory (20 April 
1820). 

Dr. Beaufort took a prominent part in the 
foundation of Sunday schools and in the 
preparation of elementary educational works. 
The Royal Irish Academy owed its forma- 
tion in great measure to his exertions. His 
most important work was his map of Ireland, 
published in 1792, and accompanied by a 
memoir of the civil and ecclesiastical state of 
the country. All the places marked on the 
map are systematically indexed in the memoir 
and assigned to their respective parishes, 
baronies, &c. In the preface the author 
states that this map was prepared from ori- 
ginal observations to remedy the defects of 
existing maps of Ireland. Competent autho- 
rities pronounce it and the memoir to be 
valuable contributions to geography. The 
publication of this work was encouraged 
oy the Marquis of Buckingham, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Beaufort married Mary, 
daughter and coheiress of William Waller, 
of AUenstown, co. Meath. Their elder son, 
William Louis Beaufort. (1771-1849), was 
rector of Glanmire, and prebendary of liath- 
cooney, Cork, from 1814 until his death in 
1849. Their younger son was Sir Francis 
Beaufort [q. v.]. 

[Information from W. M. Beaufort, Esq. ; 
Times, 18 June 1821 ; Gent. Mag. voL ix. ; 
Cotton's Fasti Hibernici ; Monthly Review, xiii. 
173 ; Webb's Compendium of Irish Biography.] 

A. G-N. 

BEAUFORT, EDMUND (d. 1456), 
second Duke of Somerset, statesman and 
general, was the younger brother of Duke 
John, and excelledi him in the brilliancv of 
his early military exploits. He held his nrst 
command in France in 1431, and nine years 
later he succeeded in recapturing Ilarfleur, 
the loss of which had shanen the English 
ascendency in Normandy, lie was at once 
invested with the garter on the scene of his 
triumph. In 1 442 he obtained the earldom 
of Dorset for having relieved Calais, and on 
his return home after a successful expedition 
into Anjou in conjunction with his future 
antagonist the Duke of York, he was raised 
to a marquisate. But on succeeding his 
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brother in the Somerset titles (to the earldom , 
in 1444 and the dukedom in 1448), though i 
he gained in political influence, military 
success deserted him. The government hail 

1'ust recognised that England could not 
lope to permanently hold France as a con- 
quered country, and sought an honourable 
peace. With this end m view they con- , 
eluded a truce in 1444, and shortly afterwards 
married Henry VI to Margaret of Anjou, ' 
ct^ing Anion and Maine, nominally to her 
father, really to Charles VII. This policy 
-was wholly unpopular in England, where 
the warlike spirit remained in the ascendant ; ^ 
and the Duke of York, seizing the oppor- 
tunity of Gloucester's death to head the op- 
position to the court, was superseded in the 
lieutenancy of France by Somerset, whose i 
uncle, Cardinal Beaufort, was chief minister. 
The truce was taken advantage of by the 
French to prepare for a final effort to drive 
the foreigner out, while the English minis- 
ters and commanders were especially engaged 
in swelling their private fortunes. On the 
one side patriotism, on the other love of 
plunder, led to frequent breaches of the 
truce, and removed more and more the pro- 
spect of a definitive peace. At length the 
commander of one of the English detach- 
ments, with the secret support of Somerset, 
surprised the town and castle of Fougeres, 
and Somerset, who probably profited largely 
by the spoils, refused to give it up, or even 
exchange it. Hence in 1449 regular war re- 
commenced, in which the English were com- 
pletely overmatched. Their outposts fell 
rapidly into the hands of the French, who 
in October invested Rouen. The inhabitants 
were their eager partisans, and Somerset, 
unable to contend with enemies within and 
without, retired into the castle. His energ\' 
seemed paralysed ; he had neither courage 
to make a desperate effort to cut his way 
out, nor determination to at once capitulate 
on honourable terms. At last, being hard 
pressed, he consented to give up not only 
Kouen but six other strongnolds and a large 
sum of money * for the deliverance of his 
person, wife, children, and goods.* The par- 
liamentary opposition in England at once 
impeached Suffolk, now chief minister, and 

?repared accusations against Somerset. But 
[enry VI retained his ministers, and, by 
pawmng his jewels and resorting to other 
such financial expedients, sought to raise 
a sufficient force wr the campaign of 1450. 
Unfortunately the English troops were cut 
to pieces at Formigny in May, and a huge 
French army advanced against Caen, where 
Somerset lay with a garrison of 3,000 men. 
As no relief was possible, he capitulated 



after a three weeks' siege. His position 
in Normandy was gone, that in England 
threatened. Suffolk and two ministerial 
bishops had been murdered. Cade and the 
Kentish rebels had occupied London, and 
York was preparing to take advantage of his 
popularity and seize upon the government. 
After five years' marriage Henry remained 
childless. Of the two jwssible heirs to the 
throne, Margaret, Somereet's niece, repre- 
sented the parliamentary, York the here- 
ditar}" title. Whichever party was in power 
at the moment of the sickfy king's death 
would crown their candidate. Supported by 
Henr}', Somerset, on his return from Caen, 
carried on the government despite the popu- 
lar hate ; but success abroad woidd alone 
secure him in power against the attacks of 
York, and he bent everv effort to re-establish 
the English ascendency in Gascony, wliere 
the strictness of French rule was unpopular. 
He got supplies from parliament, and raised 
a fleet and armv. But the death of the 
veteran Talbot and the surrender of the 
English at Chatillon in 1453 put an end to 
his hopes. The disaster brought on Henry's 
first attack of insanity ; parliament, now 
supreme, appointed York protector, and sent 
Somerset to the Tower. He was saved from 
further proceedings against him by the re- 
cover)' 01 the king, who restored him to power 
and made him captain of Calais, the only con- 
tinental appointment remaining in his gift. 
Though the birth of a Prince of Wales changed 
the quarrel of the two dukes from a dynastic 
into a personal one, it was none the less 
bitter. After what hud passed one coidd 
not brook the existence of the other, trailing 
to get his enemy tried for treason, Y'ork ap- 
pealed to arms, and, according to a contem- 
porary', raised a force and * attacked Somerset, 
who was then in St. Albans, preferring that 
Somerset should be taken prisoner than that 
he should be seized and slain by Somerset.' 
The first battle of St. Albans was fought in 
May 1455, and in it Somerset was killed. 
His blood was the first shed in the war of 
the Hoses, which proved fatal to his sons, 
and ended the male line of the Beauforts. 

[The Wars in France under Henry Yl, Rolls 
Series, No. 22 ; Blondel's Reduetif) Normannise, 
Rolls Series. So. 32; Rot. Pari. v. 210-81; 
Stow's Chronicle, 385-400.] H. A. T. 

BEAUFORT, Sir FRANCIS (1774- 
1857), rear-admiral and hydrographer to the 
na%*y, was the son of the He v. Daniel Au- 
gustus Beaufort [q. v.], rector of Xavan, 
county Meath, himself a topographer of some 
distinction. His sister Frances married 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, and was thus the 
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stepmother of Maria Edgeworth, the novelist. 
He entered the navy in June 1787, under 
the care of Captain Ilugh Cloberry Christian, 
on board the Colossus; during the Spanish 
armament of 1790 he was a midshipman of 
the Latona frigate, with Captain Albemarle 
Bertie, and was afterwards with the Hon. 
Robert Stopford, in the Aquilon, 32 guns, 
one of the repeating frigates in Lord Howe's 
action of 1 June 1794. He followed Captain 
Stopford to the Phaeton, 38 guns, and in her 
he saw much active and splendid service, in- 
cluding Comwallis's retreat, 17 June 1795, 
and the capture of the Flore, 36 guns, on 
8 Sept. 1798. Beaufort was made a lieu- 
tenant on 10 May 1796 ; and on 28 Oct. 1800, 
being then first lieutenant of the Phaeton, 
under Captain James Kicoll Morris, he com- 
manded tne boats of that ship when they cut 
out the Spanish ship, San Josef, of 26 guns, 
from under the gnns of Fangerolle Castle, 
near Malaga; in this service he received 
nineteen wounds in the head, arms, and body, 
three sword cuts and sixteen musket shots, 
and dearly won his promotion to the rank of 
commander, which bore date 13 Nov., as 
well as a wound pension of 45/. For some 
years after this he was unemployed at sea, and 
in 1803-4 assisted his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Edgeworth, in establishing a line of tele- 
graphs from Dublin to Galway. In June 1805 
he was appointed to the command of the 
Woolwich, armed store-ship, in which, during 
the presence of the fleet on Buenos Ayres in 
1807, he made an accurate survey of the 
entrance to the Rio de la Plata. In May 
1809 he was appointed to the Blossom, em- 
ployed in convoy duty on the coast of Spain. 
On 30 May 1810 he was advanced to post 
rank, and appointed to the Frederiksteen 
frigate. During the two following years he 
was employed in the archipelago, principally 
in surveying the coast of Karamania, and in- 
cidentally in suppressing some of the most 
barbarous of the Mainote pirates. His work 
was brought to an untimely end by the attack 
of some Turkish fanatics on his boat's crew, 
20 June 1 81 2. Beaufort was badly wounded 
in the hip, and after months of danger and 
sufFerinff at Malta was obliged to return to | 
England, and the PVederiksteen was paid ofl' ; 
on 29 Oct. The account of this survey and 
exploration he afterwards published m an 
interesting volume entitled * Karamania, or 
a brief description of the South Coast of 
Asia Minor, and of the Remains of Antiquity * 
(8vo, 1817); and, it is said, refused to accept 
any payment for the manuscript on the 
ground that the materials of the work were 
acquired in his majesty's service and in the 
execution of a public duty. For many years 



after his return to England he was engaged 
in constructing the charts of his survey, with 
his own hand, and the charts were engraved 
directly from his drawings, as sent in to 
the Hydrographic Office. In 1829 he was 
appointed nydrographer to the navy, and 
during the twenty-six years through which 
he held that post rendered his name almost 
a synonym in the navy for hydrography and 
nautical science. It is still preser^'ed by the 
general introduction of the scale of wind 
lorce, and the tabulated system of weather 
registration in common use both afloat and. 
ashore. These expedients occurred to him 
when he was captain of the Woolwich, 
1805, and wished to render the ship's log 
at once more concise and more comprehen- 
sive. In April 1835 he was a member of a 
commission for inquiring into the laws under 
which pilots were appointed, governed, and 
paid ; and in January 1846 of another com- 
mission for inquiring into the state of har- 
bours, shores, and rivers of the United 
Kingdom. On 1 Oct. 1846, according to an 
order in council just issued, he was made a rear- 
admiral on the retired list ; and on 29 April 
1848 he was made a K.C.B. in acknowledg- 
ment of his civil ser\'ices as hydrographer, 
which post he continued to hold almost till 
the last. He retired in 1855, only two years 
before his death on 17 Dec. 1857. A sub- 
scription memorial took the form of a pri*^ 
awarded annually to that young naval officer^ 
candidate for the rank of lieutenant, who 
passes the best examination in navigation 
and other kindred subjects, at the Royal IS aval 
College, in addition to which a portrait, by 
Stephen Pearce, was placed in the Paintedj 
Hall at Greenwich Hospital. His scientific 
work was solely in connection with his office ; 
though a fellow of the Royal Society, his 
name as an author does not appear in the 
* Philosophical Transactions,' and the only 
papers attributed to him in the * Royal So- 
ciety Catalogue' are: 1. * Account of an 
Earthquake at Sea,' in * Edinburgh Journal 
of Science,' v. (1826), 232-4. 2. ' Determina- 
tion of the Longitude of Pape^t6, from ob- 
servations of a Partial Eclipse of the Sun,* 
in * Monthly Notices of Royal Astron. Soc.*^ 
xiv. (1853-4), 48-9. He was for many years 
engaged in his own house in preparmg the 
extensive Atlas published by the Society 
for the Diffiision of Useful Knowledge. For 
this labour of many years, to execute which 
he rose daily between five and six, he received 
no remuneration, excejit a magnificent copy 
of the large edition of the * Gallery of Por- 
traits,' presented only to him, the king of 
the French, and the Duke of Devonshire. 
He was a fellow of the Royal and Royal 
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Ai^tronomical Societies, and a memlx'r of the , tuclied liim&elt' to the younger and more 
Royal Irish Academy, a corresponding mem- ' popular party, of \^hich the Bishop of Win- 
ber of the Institute of France and of the Chester Avas the head. In 1407 the areh- 
United States Naval Lyceum. bishop, who was then chancellor, gained a 

Sir Francis married Alicia MagdaleuaWil- triumph over the Beauforts; for when in 
son. Their son, Fbancis Lestock Beaufort, that year the king exemplified and conlirmed 
bom in 1816, served in the Bengal civil : the patent of their le^timation granted by 
service from 1837 to 1876, and was tor many ^ Richard, he inserted m it words {* excepta 
years judge of the twenty-four Purgunnahs, regali dignitate ') which expressly excluded 
Calcutta. He was the author of the well- them from the succession. As, however^ 
known * Digest of the Criminal Law Pro- these words do not occur in the document 
cedure in Bengal' (I80O), and died in 1879. confirmed by parliament in the preceding 

[MarshaU's Roy. Nav. Biog. vi. (supplement, f^^^"* they have no legal value, though pro- 
part ii.). 82 ; O'Byme's Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Gent.. ^^Wy this fact was not recognised at the time. 
Mag. 1858, i. 118; information from W. M. The strength of Bishop Beaufort and the 



Beaufort, Esq.] 
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BEAUFORT, HENRY (d. 1447), bishop 



weakness of the archbishop alike lay in the 
parliament. Arundel felt himself unable to 
continue in office, and in 1410 Thomas Beau- 



of Winchester and cardinal, was the second 1 fort was made chancellor. As the new 
and illegitimate son of John of Gaunt by ' chancellor was not installed when the par- 
Catherine, widow of Sir Hugh Swynford. ' liament met, his brother the bishop declared 
His parents having been married in 1396, the cause of summons. Taking as the text 
their children were the next year declared of his discourse * It bepometh us to fulfil all 
legitimate by Richard H, and the king's pa- righteousness,' he dwelt on the relations of 
tent of legitimation was confirmed by par- 1 England with France and Scotland, and on 
liament. In common with his brother John, the duty of loyalty to the crown. Dr. Stubbs, 
earl of Somerset, and Thomas, duke of Exeter, who in his* Constitutional History ' (iii. c. 18) 
Henry took his name from Beaufort Castle, | has given a masterly sketch of tne career of 
in Anjou, the place of his birth. He is said | Bishop Beaufort as an English politician, has 
to have studied at Oxford, but he spent the pointed out the probability that during the 
greater part of his youth at Aachen, where \ administration ofrhomasBeaufort the Prince 
he read the civil and the canon law. He | of AVales ruled in the name of his father; 
was made prebendary of Thame 1389, and of for during this period the illness of Henry IV 
Sutton 1891, both in the diocese of Lincoln, seems to have rendered him incapable of 
He held the deanery of Wells in 1397, and, performing the duties of kingship. The rule 
having been appointed bishop of Lincoln by of the prince involved the predominance of 
papal provision, was consecrated 14 July ■. the Bishop of W'inchester in the council. 
1888, after the death of John Bokyngham j The divergence of the parties of Beaufort 
^see BoKTNeHAJf, John]. The next year \ and Arundel came to a climax in 1411. A 
be became chancellor of the imiversity of . family quarrel probably hastened the issue 



ChEford. The election of his half-brother, 
Henry of Lancaster, to the throne, gave the 
Bishop of Lincoln a prominent place in the 
kingdom. Forming a kind of constitutional 
30urt party, he and his brother steadily up- 
tield tne Lancastrian dynasty, while at the 



of the struggle. On the death of John Beau- 
fort, earl of Somerset, the bishop's brother^ 
in 1410, Tliomas of Lancaster, the earl's 
nephew, married his widow, and demanded 
that Bishop Beaufort should give up to him 
part of a sum of 30,000 marks, which he 



same time they were opposed to the masterful ' had received as the earl's executor. The 
Dolicy of Archbishop Arundel [q. v.]. Bishop | bishop refused the demand, and in the quarrel 
Beaufort was made chancellor m 1403, and j which ensued the Prince of Wales upheld his 
11 the same year was named as a member | uncle against his brother. Prince Henry and 



>f the king's ' great and continual council.' 
Jn the death of W^illiam of Wykeham, in 
L404, he was nominated to the bishopric of 
Winchester by papal provision, and in the 
(pring of the next year received the spirituali- 
les of the see. He resigned the chancellorship 



the bishop were alike anxious to secure the 
continuance of their power. With the assent 
of the numerous lords of their party they 
tried to prevail on the king to resign the 
crown, and to allow the prince to reign in 
his stead. The king was much angered at 



m his translation to Winchester. He is said | this request, and dismissed the prince from 
o have been the tutor of the Prince of W'ales. I the council. Bishop Beaufort and his whole 



Je certainly exercised considerable influence 
tver him. While the king was in a great 
neasnre guided by Arundel, the prince at- 



party seem to have shared the disgrace of 
the prince ; for in November the commons 
prayed the king to thank the Prince of Wales, 
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the Bishop of Winchester, and other lords ' 
for their labour and diligence during the time > 
that they were of the council, fhe arch- 
bishop succeeded Thomas Beaufort as chan- \ 
cellor in 1412. The change in the adminis- 
tration brought with it a chan^ in foreign 
politics. The Bishop of Winchester agreed 
with the prince in upholding the cause of ' 
the Duke of Burgundy, and in 1411 the | 
united forces of the English and Burgundians | 
gained a brilliant victory over the Arma- I 
gnacs at St. Cloud. On the accession of 
Arundel to power the alliance with Burgundy 
was suddenly broken, and an expedition was 
sent to help the Armagnacs. 

When, in 1413, the prince succeeded his 
father as IIenr\' V, he at once gave the chan- 
cellorship to liishop Beaufort, who accord- 
ingly, on 15 May 1413, opened the first par- 
liament of the reign. On 23 Sept. he sat as 
one of the assessors of the archbishop on the , 
trial of Sir John Oldcastle. In opening the 
parliament held at Leicester in the April 
of the next year he referred at some length 
to the dangerous rising which followed 
(Jldcastle's escape. Preaching on the words 
'He hath applied his heart to understand : 
the laws,' he described how the christian 
faith was in dan^r of being brought to , 
naught by the Lollard confederacy, and the , 
peace of the realm by riots, and called on ' 
the estates to aid the crown in the work of 
government by their good advice. The bishop i 
was this year sent to France, along with ' 
other aml>a88ador8, to propose terms which , 
were too hard to be accepted even in the dis- 
tracted state of that kingdom. In opening 
parliament on 4 Nov. 1416 the chancellor en- | 
larked on the noble exploits of the king in the 
war with France, and made an appeal to the 
gratitude of the people, which was answered 
bv a liberal grant. The war, however, placed 
the king in constant need of money, and , 
Ilenrj' found his uncle the chancellor always ' 
ready to lend. As Beaufort cannot have in- ' 
herited any great estates, and as the income 
of liis see, considerable as it was, was by no ; 
means large enough to supply him with the 
vast sums which he lent the crown from time 
to time, as well as to provide liim with the 
moans of indulging his taste for magnificence, 
it is probable that his constant power of 
finding ready money was tlie result of singular 
financial ability, combined with a high cha- ; 
racter for integrity. Knowing how to use 
money, and using it with boldness, careful to 
maintain his credit, and not afraid of making 
his credit serve liim, Beaufort gained immense 
wealth. Wliile he guarded this wealth care- 
fully, he never refused to lend it for the sup- 
port of the crown. In 1416 he lent the king ; 



14,000/., secured on the customs, and received 
a certain gold crown to be kept as a pledge 
of repayment. Having been relieved of ms 
office in the July of 1417, the bishop left 
England, nominally on a pilgrimage. The 
real object of his journey was to attend the 
council then sitting at tk)nstance. His ar- 
rival at the council was coincident, and can 
scarcely have been unconnected, with an im- 
portant change in the position of parties. 
Up to that time the English and the Germans 
worked together in endeavouring to force the 
council to undertake the reformation of the 
church. In alliance with the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, Ilenry, by the English representatives, 
opposed the election of a popeimtil measures 
haa been taken to bring about this reforma- 
tion. On the other hand, the Latin nations 
sided with the cardinals in demanding that 
the council should at once proceed to the 
election of a pope, and should leave the work 
of reformation to be accomplished W him. 
Ilenry had, however, suffered from Tetormen 
in his own kingdom. Whatever the reasons 
of the king may haye been for changing his 
policy, there can be no doubt that the Bishop 
of AV inchester carried out this change. He 
effected a compromise, to which the emperor 
was forced to agree. At his suggestion the 
council pledged itself to a reformation to be 
effected after the election of a pope. The 
conclave was formed. It was Delieved in 
England that the Bishop of Winchester was, 
among many others, suggested as the future 
pope. The choice of the conclave fell on 
the Cardinal Colonna, who took the title 
of Martin V. The new pope was not un- 
mindful of the good service rendered him by 
Beaufort, and on 28 Dec. nominated him car- 
dinal, without specifying any title. Claim- 
ing a universal right of presentation, and 
intent on bringing the English church into 
subservience to the see of Rome, Martin 
hoped to find in Beaufort an instrument for 
carrying out his schemes of aggression. He 
intended to apply to the king to allow the 
bishop to hold the see of Winchester in 
cijimnendam, and to accept him as legate a 
latere holding office for life. He mistook the 
king with whom he had to deal. When Arch- 
bishop Chichele, who had succeeded Arundel 
in 1414, heard of the plan, he wrote to Henry, 
who was then in France, and remonstrated 
against such an outrage on the liberties of 
tlie kingdom and on the rights of his own 
see. Henry refused to allow the bishop to 
accept the office of cardinal, saying, it we 
may trust the account of the matter given in 
1440 by the Duke of Gloucester, that * he had 
as lief sette his coroune besyde hym as to 
see him were a cardinal's hatte, he being a 
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cardinal.* Great as must have Ix^^n the • the chuucellor. On i\0 Oct. 1425 the duke 

bi.shop'8 disappointment, the refusal of the persuaded the mayor to keep London liridgt* 

king did not alienate him fwm his attach- , ag'ainst tlie bishop, and so prevent him from 

ment to the crown ; for when in 1421 Henry entering the city. The men of the bishop 

returned to England to raise money for a and of the duke well nigh came to blows. AU 

fresh expedition, Beaufort, who haa as yet the shops in London were shut, the citizens 

only received in repayment part of his former crowdea down to the bridge to uphold their 

loan, lent him a farther sum of 14,000/., mayor, and had it not been for tlie interle- 

making a total debt of 22.JKMi/. 18^. Sd., and rence of the archbishop nnd the Duke of 

again received from the hands of the trea- Coimbra, a dangerous riot would hav(» taken 

surer a gold crown as security for repayment, place. The chancellor %N'Tote urgently to 

In the I)ecember of the same year lie stood Bedford begging him, as he valued the wel- 

godfather to the king^s son, Henry of Win- fare of the king, his safety, and the safety of 

Chester. And the next year the king, when the kingdom, to return to England with haste, 

on his deathbed, showed his confidence in < On the return of Bedford the council tried to 

him bv naming him one of the guardians of arrange the dispute. Matters were, however, 

the infant prince. still unsettled when the parliament, called 

In the debates on the regency which fol- the Parliament of Bats, met at l-.eicester on 

lowed the death of Henry V, Beaufort oj)- 18 Feb. 1426. At the petition of the com- 

wsed the ambitious claims of the Duke of mons JV?dford and the loi-ds undertook an 

Gloucester, the late king's youngest brother, arbitration. Gloucester charged the clian- 

During the long and bitter quarrel which cellor with refusing to admit him into the 

ensued between the uncle and nephew, Beau- Tower, with puq)osing to slay him at Lon- 

fort's wise and loyal jiolicy stands in strong don Bridge, and with (h'signing to s<.>ize the 



contrast to the wild schemes by which Glou- person of tlie king. He also declared that 
cester, as protector in the absence of his lie had plotted against the life of Henry V 
brother Bedford, sought his own aggrandise- ; when prince of Wales, and had counselled 
ment at home and abroad. In December him to take the crown from his father. 
1422 Beaufort was named a member of Jieaufort made answer to these accusations. 
the council, and powers were granted to J The lords decreed that he shouhl make a dis- 
that body which strictly limited the autho- tinct denial of the truth of the charges of 
rity of the protector. AVhen, in 1424, Glou- treason against Henry IV, Henr}' V, and 
cest«r was alx>ut to leave England on his llenrj* VI, that Bedford should thereupon 
futile expedition against Hainault, the bishop declare him Si true man to the king, his 
was agam appoint^ chancellor. In the ab- father, and his grandfather,* and that he and 
eence of botn Bedford and Gloucester the Oloucestershould take eachotherbythe hand. 
whole burden of the government rested on The bishop must have felt the pacification, 
liim, and in consideration of his extra which was eHected on 12 March, a distinct 
work he received an addition of 2,000/. to defeat. He resigned th»» chancellorshi]), and 
his salary. His administration was iiniK)- ap])lied for license to jHjrform a vow of pil- 
pular in London, where the citizens were grimage by Avliich he was bound. He does 
attached to the Duke of Gloucester. The not, however, s»*eni io have left England, 
favour which the chancellor showed to the and his namt)ap])ears twice in the proceedings 
Flemings angered the merchants, and some ' of the council during the remainder of the 
ordinances restraining the employment of year. 

labourers, which were made by the mayor and Encouraged by the condition of the go- 
aldermen^and were approved by the council, veniment in England, the popt^ renewed his 
»et the working classes against the govern- plan of making the Bishop ot AVinchester a 
ment. Threatening bills were posted on the canlinal, which harl b»'en defeated by the 
gatcsof the bishop*s palace, and a tumultuous Aifforous policy of llf^nrv A'. His special 
meeting of men of ' low estate* was held * at ' object in conferring thisoJHce on Beaufort at 
the Crane of the Vintry,' in which some , this time was to gain his hel]) against the 
loudly wished that they had the bishop there, ' Hussites. The bishop was nominated ear- 
that they might thrt)whim into the Thames. dinal-pn«*st of St. Ijisebius on 24 May 1426. 
Beaufort tooK the precaution of placing in I He left England in company with the Duke 
the Tower a garrison composed of men from of Bedford in March of the next year, and on 
the duchy of I^ncaster. Wliile aifairs were ! Ladv day receiveil the cardinars hat from 
in this uneasy state, the Duke of Gloucester ' the hands of the duke in St. Marj-'s church 
returned to England. The strictures of the , at Calais. In accepting the cardinalate 
council on his foolish expedition doubtless ■ Beaufort made a false step, which brought 
helped to fan the discord between him and j him into much trouble, llie legatine com- 
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mission which accompanied his new dignity 
lessened his popularity, and gave occasion to I 
his enemies to attack him. His energies 
were to some extent diverted from the service 
of his country", and men naturally looked on 
him as identified with the papal policy which, 
under Martin V, was antagonistic to the ec- 
clesiastical liberties of England. The new ' 
cardinal lost no time in obeying the papal 
call for help in the Hussite war. With the 
full approval of the emperor he accepted the 
office of legate in Germany, Hungary, and 
Bohemia. At the moment of his entrance ' 
into Bohemia a combined attack was made 
by three armies of the crusaders upon the 
Hussites at Mies. The attack failed, and at 
Tachau the cardinal met the German host in 
full flight. He bade them turn against their 
pursuers, and, planting a cross before them, 
succeeded for a moment in his attempt to 
rally the panic-stricken multitude. At the 
sight of the advancing army of the Bohe- 
mians the Germans again turned and fled. 
The cardinal vainly called on them to halt and 
make a stand against their enemies. In his 
indication he tore the flag of the empire and 
cast it before the feet of the German princes. 
His efibrts were fruitless, and the close ap- 
proach of the Bohemian army forced him to 
share the flight of the Germans. The pope 
wrote him a letter encouraging him to perse- 
vere in the crusade. He exhorted him to 
restore ecclesiastical discipline in Germany, 
and to put an end to the quarrel between the 
archbisliops of Coin and Maintz, that the 
German churchmen might be more earnest in 
the crusade. 

The cardinal returned to England to raise 
money for the prosecution of the war, and 
on entering London 1 Sept. 1428 was received 
with great state by the mayor and aldermen. 
"When, however, he opened his legatine com- 
mission, the Duke of Gloucester refused to 
recognise it, as contrary to the customs of 
the kingdom, and Richard Caudray, the king's 
proctor, argued the case against him. Beau- 
fort promised not to exercise his legatine 
functions without the king's leave, and the 
matter was dropped for the time. In Februarv 
1429 the cardinal went to Scotland on civil 
as well as ecclesiastical business, and had an 
interview near Berwick with James and with 
his niece, Joan the queen. On his return 
Gloucester made an eflbrt to deprive him of 
his see by bringing before the council the 
question whether he, as a cardinal, might law- 
fully officiate at the chapter of the order of 
the Garter on St. George s day, a right which 
pertained to him as bishop of AV inchest er. 
The q^uestion was left undecided; but the 
council requested him not to attend the ser- 



vice. In after years he officiated on the^e 
occasions without any objection being made. 
In spite of the somewhat doubtful attitude 
of the council he obtained leave to raise a , 
body of troops for the Bohemian war, and to 
publish the crusade. On 22 June he again 
set out for Bohemia. Disasters in France, 
however, caused the council to press on him 
the necessity of allowing his troops to serve 
six months with the regent. Beaufort agreed 
to this, and stayed himself with the regent 
in France. He excused his conduct to the 
pope by declaring that he was forced to obey 
the king's command, and that his troops- 
would have refused to follow him had he not 
done so. The death of Martin V, in February 
1431, put an end to Beaufort's legation and 
to his part in the Bohemian war. 

At the close of 1429 Beaufort received 
1,000/. to defray the expenses of a mission 
which he was about to undertake to the 
court of Philip, duke of Burgundy, who had 
just married nis niece, Isabella of Portugal. 
His compliance in lending the troops which 
he had raised for the crusade evidently 
strengthened his position at home ; for an 
attempt made by Gloucester in the December 
following to shut him out from the council, 
on the ground of his beings a cardinal, was 
answered by a vote that his attendance was- 
lawful, and was to l)e required on all occa- 
sions except when questions between the 
king and the papacy were in debate. Alarmed 
at his increasing power, Gloucester persuaded 
him to accompany the king to France in 
April 1430, and during 1430-1 he was con- 
stantly employed in the aftairs of that king- 
dom. In r^ovember 1430 he lent the king" 
2,815/. 13*., and an order was made in 
council the following year for the repay- 
ment of this and of other sums which were 
owing to him. On 17 Dec. 1431 he crowned 
Henry YI king of France at Paris. Mean- 
while, Gloucester took advantage of his ab- 
sence to make another attempt to deprive 
him of his see. This attack seems to have 
been made in the name of the crown ; for in 
a general council, held 6 Nov., the king's Ser- 
jeants and attorney argued that he could not, 
as cardinal, continue to hold an English 
bishopric. At this council the Bishop of 
Worcester, in answer to a question from Glou- 
cester, asserted that he had heard the Bishop 
of Lichfield, who acted as Beaufort's proctor, 
say that the cardinal had bought an exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of Canterbury for 
himself and his see. The Bishop of Lichfield, 
who was present, seems neither to have de- 
nied nor confirmed this statement. The 
council was not disposed to proceed in haste 
in a matter of such importance, and made an 
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order that documents should be searched, by certain vows, and tliut since it would 
and the question was put oft* until the return be to his je<)i)tirdy if the lime or end of his 
of the king. Three weeks afterwards, how- journey sliould be known, lie desired lictinse 
ever, (rloucester was more successful in the to go when and whith(?r lie pleased and to 
privy council, where the number of bishops take with him such money as he might 
was larger in proportion to the lay councillors choose. In answer to this request he was 
than in the general council. This preponde- told that he might attend the council and 
ranee of the clerical element was contrary to take with him the sum allowed in the pre- 
Boaufort's interest ; for Archbishop Chicnele vious yeur. Meanwhile, on the return t)f 
naturally bore him no good will, and the Ik'dford in 14'^3, the cardinal upheld him 
chance of a vacancy of the see of Winchester against Gloucester, and, in common with 
excited the hopes of the other bishops. Ac- other lords, agreed with the ref luest made by 
cordingly, in this council writs were sealed , the commons that the duke should remain 
of prsemunire and attachment upon the sta- in England, and help to carry on thegovem- 
tute against the cardinal. Some valuable ment. The change in the administration was 
jewels also belonging to him were seized at followed by a vigorous attempt to introduce 
Sandwich. The cardinal boldly faced the economy into the disordered hnances of the 
danger. He returned to England and attended , kingdom, and the cardinal, together with 
the parliament which met in May 1432. ' some other members of the council, follow- 
There, in the presence of the king and of the I ing the example set by IJedford, agreed to 
Duke of Gloucester, he demanded to hear give up their wages as councillors, provided 
what accusations were brought against him. that tiieir attendance Avas not enforced in 



lie had come back, he said, because the de- 
fence of his name and fame and honour was 



vacation. 

In 1436 the cardinal was present at the 



more to him than earthly riches. Gloucester famous European congress, held at Arras, 
was foiled by this appeal to the estates, and I for the purpose, if possible, of making peace, 
in answer to his demand the cardinal was I In common with the other ambassadors from 



assured that the king held him loyal. He 
further demanded that this answer should 
be delivered under the great seal, which was 



England, he had power to treat for a mar- 
riage between the king and the eldest or 
other daughter of his adversaiy of France. 



accordingly done. The parliament then pro- He joined his colleagues on 19 Aug. Fail- 
ceeded to consider the seizure of his jewels. , ing in their preliminary negotiations with 
In order to get them at once into his posses- ' the French, and convinced that the Duke of 
Mon the cardinal deposited the sum of 6,000/. ; Burgundy was about to desert their all iance, 
and as in 1434 an order was made that this the Engbsh ambassadors returned on 6 Sept. 
money should be repaid, it is evident that on The death of the Duke of Bedford, which 
inquiry the seizure was shown to have been took place a few days afterwards, had a con- 
made unlawfully. He also lent the crown siderable eft'ect on the position of the cardi- 
another sum of 6,000/., and further respited nal. With Bedford the Lancastrian house 
a debt of 13,000 marks. Beaufort owed lost almost all that remained of the strength 
his victory in this, which was the greatest \ of the days of Henry V. From this time the 
crisis of his life, to the support of the par- ' house of York })egan to occupy a prominent 
liament; and on t he pet it ion of the commons place, and in doing so it naturally entered 
a statute was framea exonerating him from mto a rivalry with the l^auforts, avIio had 
the penalties of any ofiences which he no other hope than in the fortunes of the 
miglit have committed against the Statute reigning house. "When IWford was dead, 
of Provisors, or in the execution of any the cardinal was the only Englishman * who 
papal bulls. i had any pretension to be called a politician.' 

On 16 Feb. 1433 the canlinal obtained His policy was now plainly marked out, and 
leave to attend the council of Basel. As he from this time he l)egan to labour earnestly 
received license to take with him the large for peace (Stxtbus, Constit. Hist. iii. c. 18). 



sum of 20,000/., it seems probable that he 
desired to make interest for liimself in the 



Gloucester, who had of late made his brother 
Bedford the chief object of his opposition, 



hope that he might at some future time be \ now turned all his strengtli to thwart the 
chosen pope. Although he did not take ad- j policy of his uncle, even, as it seems, trying 
vantage of this permission to attend the I to use against him the hostile family interest 
council, he did not abandon his intention of i of the house of York. 

doing so, and in the June of the next year ! Although by the decision of the council in 
he presented a series of * demands ' to the ; 1429 the attendance of the cardinal was not 



king, in which, after asking for securities 
for his loanB, he stated that he was bound 



required when (juestions between the king 
ana the papacy were in debate, he took part 
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in the settlement of a dispute wliich arose 
firom an attempt made by the council in 
1434 to put an end to the claim of the pope 
to nominate to English bishoprics. Tne 
immediate question, which concerned the ap- 



dinal and the part taken by Orleans in the 
negotiations show that Beaufort had by this 
time fully regained his influence in the 
council. In his absence, however, the Ihike 
of Gloucester was left without control, and 



pointmenttotheseeof Worcester, was settled the council accordingly sent instructions to 
Dv a compromise proposed in a letter from | the ambassadors to refuse the French de- 
the council to Eugenius IV to which the mands, which were indeed of such a nature 
name of the cardinal is subscribed. The as to make the failure of the negotiations 
jealousy of papal interference which was certain. On 2 Oct. the cardinal and the 
arousea by this dispute may probably be dis- ambassadors returned to England. Another 
cemed when, in April 1437, the cardinal attempt to arrange a peace was made by the 
haying requested license to go to Rome, the cardinal and the Duchess of Burgunay in 
council recommended the king not to allow | January 1440. Ambassadors were again ap- 
him to leaye the kinf^dom, alleging as their ! point«a, and the council decided on the re- 
reaaons for this advice their fear lest evil . lease of the Duke of Orleans. Against this 
should befall him by the way, and the im- decision Gloucester made a violent remon- 
portance of his presence at the negotiations strance to the king. He embodied in a 
for peace which were then on foot. The fol- long document all his causes of complaint 
lowing year they further advised the king against Beaufort. He began with his ac- 
not to allow him to attend the council of ceptance of the cardinal's hat and his re- 
Basel, a determination which Sir Harris tention of the see of Winchester. Heaccuse<l 
Nicolas considers {Ordinances of the Privy him of defrauding the crown, of forwarding 
Council, v. pref. xxx) to have arisen from the interests of his family to the hurt of the 
* the fear of his intriguing with the cardinals king, alleging divers instances, and among 
and other influential ecclesiastics at the them the fact that while Beaufort was chan- 
council for the tiara at the sacrifice of the cellor part of the ransom of James of Scot- 
interests of his country.' In this year Beau- land was remitted on his marriage with his 
fort obtained from the king a full pardon for niece. He further declared that he had been 



all offences * from the beginning of the world 
up to that time.* This pardon evidently had 
reference to his dealings with securities. 



guilty of extravagance and mismanagement 
at the congress of Arras and at the late meet- 
ing of ambassadors at Calais, and that he 



Taken, however, in connection with the re- now intended to destroy the king's realm of 

fusul of his journey, it seems to indicate that France by the release oi the Duke of Orleans, 

his influence was shaken. If this was so. To this manifesto, which is full of bitterness 

it was not long before his importance as a and mischievous intent, the council returned 

financier fully restored him to power. The a moderately worded answer. Powerful as 

futile campaign of Gloucester in Flanders, Gloucester was to do evil by slandering those 

and the continued demands for money from who were striving for peace and by setting 

France, having exhausted the treasury, the men's minds against them, he had, in com- 

cardinal lent the king 10,000 marks, ex- parison with the cardinal, little real weight 

tended the time of repayment of another sum in the conduct of affairs. His weakness was 

of 14,000 marks, and gave him possession of manifested in the following year by the trial 

some jewels which had been pledged to him. of his wife, Eleanor Cobham, who was ac- 

Each year the hopelessness of the war be- cused of witchcraft befoi-e the archbishops 

came more apparent. In January 1489 the and the cardinal. 

cardinal had a conference with the Duchess ' Although Beaufort was eagerly desirous 

of Burgundy at Calais, and it was agreed of peace, he never discouraged any efforts 

that ambassadors should be sent thither to , which were made to prosecute the war with 

treat of peace. During the negotiations vigour. In a debate in the council on 6 Feb. 

which ensued, the cardinal had full and 1443, when the question was proposed 

secret powers from the king, and in con- whether an army should be sent to the relief 

junction with the duchess acted as mediator of Normandy or of Guienne, since there 

between the ambassadors of the two parties, seemed little hope of sending troops to both, 

He landed at Calais on 26 June. As he the cardinal, after others had spoken, some 

was the advocate of peace, and hoped to for the one plan and some for the other, de- 



secure it by means of the intervention of the 
captive Duke of Orleans, while, on the other 
hand, Gloucester was set on prosecuting the 
war and on keeping the duke prisoner, the 
discretionary powers entrusted to the car- 



clared that ^ him seemeth both to be entended 
were right necessary,' and suggested that the 
treasurer should declare what funds he had 
available for * the setting of the said armies * 
(Ordinances, v. 224). And when his nephew. 
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the Duke of Somerset, wa^ persuaded to take 
tlie command of the expedition which was 
fitted out in that year, the cardinal promised 



the morning of the next day he confirmed it 
with an audible voice. Then he took leave 
of all, and so died. He was buried, accord- 



to lend 20,000/. towards its equipment, in- inpr to his directions, in his cathedral church 
slating, however, at the same time that the of Winchester. A large part of his great 
patent securing the repayment of this sum wealth was left for charitable purposes. 
should be drawn out in the exact words he AVhen his executors offered the king 2,000/. 
chose; 'else he would lend no money .' W'lien, from the residue of his estate, Henry refused 
therefore, the form was being read before the it, saying, * My imcle was veiy dear to me, 
lords of the council, the Puke of Gloucester and aid me much kindness while he lived ; 
said that such reading was needless, since may the Lord reward him ! Do with his 
his uncle had passed it, and would have that goods as ye are bound to do ; I will not have 
and no other (Ord. v. 280). Bitterly as the them' (Blakman, De Virtutibus lien. VI). 
words were spoken, they were true enough, At Winchester Beaufort finished the re- 
for without the help of the cardinal the building of the cathedral, and re-founded 
whole expedition must have come to naught, and enlarged the hospital of St. Cross, near 
In this year Beaufort obtained another gene- : that city, giving it the name of Nova Domus 
ral pardon and release from all fines and Eleemosynaria Xobilis Paupertatis. Busied 
penalties for anything which he had done, in the affairs of the world, he lived a secular 
In the marriage of the king with Margaret life. In his early years he was the lover of 
of Anjon, in 144o, the cardinal must have Lady Alice Fitzalan, daughter of Richard, 
believed that he saw the promise of that Earl of Arundel, and by her had a daughter 
peace for which he had sought so earnestly, named Joan, who married Sir Edward Strad- 
and it is therefore interesting to find {Ord. ling, knight, of St. Donates, in the county 
V. 323) that the queen's wedding-ring was of Glamorgan. Beaufort was ambitious, 
made out of a ring with ' a fair ruby ' which haughty, and impetuous. Rich and heaping 
the cardinal had presented to the king on the up riches, he has continually been charged 
day of his coronation. In the mysterious ' with avarice. He certainly seems to have 
death of the Duke of Gloucester, which took clung unduly to his office as trustee of the 
place 23 Feb. 1447, Cardinal Beaufort cer- family estates of the house of Lancaster, 
tainly could have had no part. Bitter as which must have given him command of a 
^was the duke^s enmity against him, Beaufort considerable sum of money. Trading in 
"Would never have done a deed which was so money, he was not to blame if he took can* 
contrary to the interests of the Lancastrian that he should as far as possible be defended 
dynasty, and which opened the way for the from loss, and if he loved it too well he at 
ambitious schemes of the rival house. A least made his country a gainer by his wealth. 
few weeks later, on 11 April, 'the great car- His speeches in parliament are marked by a 
dinal died. The scene in which Shakespeare constitutional desire to uphold the crown by 
portrays {Second Part Hen. FT, act iii. the advice and support ot the CvStates of the 
8C. 3) * the black despair ' of his death has realm. He was unwearied in the business 
no historical basis. Hall records some words of the state and farsighted and patriotic in 
of complaint and repentance which, he says, his counsels. Family relationships with 
Dr. John Baker, the cardinal's chaplain, foreign courts, as well as his position as 
told him that his master uttered on his ' cardinal, gave him a place in Europe such 
death-bed. In spite, however, of this an- ' as was held by no other statesman, and 
thority, there is good reason for doubting made him the fittest representative of his 
the truth of the story. A short account of • country abroad. The events which followed 
the cardinaVs last days has been given us by his death are the best proofs of the wisdom 
an eye-witness (Cont. Croi/land). As he lay . of his policy and of his loyalty both to 
dying in the Wolvesey palace at Winchester, ; the crown and to the truest interests of 
he had many men, monks and clergy and \ England. 
laymen, gathered in the great chamber when^ 
he was, and there he caused the funeral ser- 



Tioe and the requiem mass to be sung, 
During the last few days of his life he was 
busied with his will, and added the second 
of its two codicils on 9 April. In the even- 
ing before he died the will was read over to 
him before all who were in the chamber, 
and as it was read he made such corrections 
and additions as he thought needful. On 



[Ordinances of the Privy Council, ii,-v. ed. Sir 
H. Nicolas ; Rolls of Parliament, iii. iv.; Rymer's 
Foedera, ix. x. ; Oesta Henrici V. (h\. Williams, 
Eng. Hist. Soc. ; Thomas Otterbourne's Chroii. 
ed. Heame ; Thomas de Elmham's Vita, &c. od. 
Hearne ; Letters illustrative of the Wars in 
France, ed. Stevenson, Rolls Ser. ; Historic^il 
Collections of a Citizen of London, ed. Gairdner, 
Camden Soc. ; Walsingham's Historia, John 
Amundesham's Annales, Chron. Monast. Sancti 
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Albani, ed. Riley, Rolls Sor. ; Hardyng's Chron. ; 
Hall's Chron. ; Cont. Croyland, Gale's Scriptores, 
i. ; Raynaldus, Eccl. Anuales ; JEneas Sylvius, 
Historia Bohemica ; Andrew of Ratisbon, Hofler, 
Geschichtschreiber der Hussitischen Bewegang, 
ii. ; Duck's Life of H. Chichele, Abp. of Cant. 
1699 ; Godwin de Praesulibus ; Le Neve's Fasti, 
ed. Hardy ; Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. ; Nichols's 
Royal Wills; Stubbs's Const. Hist. iii. c. 18 ; Ex- 
cerpta Historica, ed. Bentley ; Creighton's His- 
tory of the Papacy during the Reformation J^ 

W. H. 

BEAUFORT, JOHN (1403-1444), first 
Duke of Somerset, military commander, was 
the son of John Beaufort, eldest son of John 
of Gaunt, by Catherine Swynford, who was 
created Earl of Somerset and died in 1409. 
John the younger succeeded to the earldom 
on the death of his brother Henry in 1419. He 
was early inured to arms, and fought at the 
age of seventeen with Henry V in France. 
In 1421 the Duke of Clarence, the kind's 
brother, being sent against the dauphin in 
Anjou, advanced rashly against him with 
his vanguard, and being surprised as he 
crossed a marsh was killed, and Somerset, 
who was with him, was taken prisoner. 1 
Speedily ransomed, the latter continued fight- 
ing in France under Henry VI, his nearness 
to the throne insuring him high command. 
But though made duke in 1443 and captain 
general in Aquitaine and Normandy, the 
Duke of York was preferred to him as regent ' 
of France. Somerset returned home in dis- I 
gust and died the next year — by his own ' 
hand it is said, being unable to brook the = 
disgrace of banishment from court which his 
quarrel with the government had brought 
upon him. 

[Dugdale's Baronage ; Chronicles of Walsing- 
ham and Croyland.] H. A. T. 

BEAUFORT, MARGARET (1441- 
1509), Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
was daughter and heiress to John, first duke 
of Somerset, by his wife Margaret, widow of 
Sir Oliver St. John, and heiress to Sir J. 
Beauchamp of Bletso. She was only three 
years old at the time of her father's death ; 
but her mother appears to have brought her 
up with unusual care until, in her ninth year, j 
she wfLS brought to court, having passed into 
the wardship of the Duke of Suffolk, then in 
the height of his power. He hoped to obtain 
her in marriage for his son, not without 
thought of her possible succession to the 
throne. On the other hand, Henry VI des- 
tined her for his half brother Edmund Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond. A vision inclined her to 
the latter suitor, and she was betrothed at once 
to him, and married in 1455. In the follow- 



ing year the Earl of Richmond died, leaving 
Margaret with an infant son. The breaking 
out of the war of the Roses endangered 
the safety of any related to the throne, and 
the child-widow retired with the future 
Henry VII to her brother-in-law's castle of 
Pembroke. Here she remained after her 
I marriage with Henry Stafford, son of the 
' Lancastrian Duke of Buckingham, and here 
she was detained in a kind of honourable 
I confinement after the triumph of the Yorkists 
in 1461. The revolution of 1470 saw Mar- 
garet back at court ; but the speedy return 
: of Edward IV, and his final victory at 
I Tewkesbury, by making the voung Earl of 
Richmond immediate heir to the Lancastrian 
title, increased his danger, and forced him to 
escape to Brittany. Margaret remained at 
, home, and, though keeping up communica- 
tions with her exiled son, wisely effected a re- 
conciliation with the ruling powers, and took 
as her third husband the Lord Stanley, Ed- 
ward's trusted minister, afterwards Earl of 
Derby. The accession of Richard IH (1488) 
and the consequent split in the Yorkist party- 
raised the hopes of the Lancastrians, and 
Margaret, emerging from her accustomed re- 
tirement, took an active part in planning the 
alliance between her own party and that of 
the Wydviles by the marriage of Henry with 
Elizabeth of York, and in preparing for the 
abortive insurrection of 1484. Richard's 
parliament at once attainted Henry, and de- 
prived Margaret of her title and lands. Fur- 
ther persecution she was spared, for Richard, 
though he did not trust, dared not alienate 
her husband, Lord Stanley, to whom her 
lands were granted for his life, and her per- 
son to be kept * in some secret place at home, 
without any servants or company, so that 
she might not commimicate with her son.' 
Yet Stanley's growing sympathy with her 
cause enabled her to aid in the preparations 
for the rising of 1485, and his final defection 
from Richard's side on Bosworth field secured 
the throne to her son. After this she took 
no part in the active duties of government, 
and seldom appeared at court, except for the 
christening of a goddaughter or the knight- 
ing of a godson ; but the king deferrea to 
her opinion, especially in matters of court 
etiquette, and their correspondence shows the 
respect he bore her, and tnat he never forgot 
that he derived his title through her, who, 
had there then existed a precedent for female 
succession, might herseli have mounted the 
throne. Sharing to the full the religious 
spirit and strict orthodoxy of the Lancastrian 
house, a life of devotion and charity best 
suited her after the anxieties of her early life. 
* It would fill a volume,' says Stow, * to re- 
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count her good deedft.' She fell under the tory papal bull, which Henry dared not re- 
infiuence of John Fisher, who left his books sist, and the charter of foundation was p^iven 
at Cambridge to become her confessor; and in 1511, the buildings being completed five 
long before her husband's death, in 1504, ' years later at the then enormous cost of 
she separated from him and took monastic 5,000/. St. John's College is the Ludy Mar- 
vows. Yet she never retired to any of the garet's greatest monument, and possesses the 
five religious houses to which she was ad- best memorials of her life. Although her 
mitted member, but lived for the most part own contributions to literature are confined 
at her manor of Woking, in Surrey, which to translating part of the *Imitatio Christi ' 
had been seized and made a royal palace by and other books of devotion into English from 
Edward IV, and was restored, with it« new French editionsysho was a valuable and early 
building, to the countess when Henry VII patron to Caxton and Wynkvn de Worde, 
became King. Following Fisher's advice, she who undertook the compowition and printing 
instituted that series of foundations which of several In^oks at her special desire and 
have earned her a lasting name at the univer- command, the latter styling himself in 150^) 
sitiefl as * the Lady Margaret.' Her divinity * Printer imto the most excellent princess 
professorships at both Oxford and Cambridge my lady the king's grandame.' She was one 
date from 1502. Fisher was the first occupant of the few worthy and high-minded members 
of the latter chair, and when Henry v'll, of the aristocracy, in an essentially selfish 
not without asking his mother s leave, made and cruel age ; and Fisher scarcely exagge- 
him bishop of Rochester, he was, after an in- rated her reputation when he declared: * AH 
t^rval, succeeded by Erasmus. The Cam- England for her death had cause of weeping. 
bridge preachership was endowed in 1503 ; The poor creatures tliat were wont to receive 
but Fisner had still greater plans for the de- her alms, to whom she was always piteous 
velopment of the university of which he was and merciful; the students of both univer- 
now chancellor. Margaret's religious bias sit ies, to whom she was a mother; all the 
had inclined her to devote the bulk of her learned men of England, to whom slie was a 
fortune to an extension of the great monas- i very patroness; all the virtuous and devout 
tery of Westminster. Her spiritual guide, persons, to whom she was as a loving sister; 
strict Romanist as he was, knew that active all the good religious men and women, whom 
learning, not lary seclusion, was essential to she so often was wont to visit and comfort; 
pireser\-e the church against the spirit of the all good priests and clerks, to whom she was 
Kenidssance, and he persuaded her to direct a true aefender; all the noble men and 
her gift to educational purposes. Henry VFs "w-omen, to whom she was a mirror and 
uncompleted foundation of God's house at exampler of honour ; all the common people 
Cambridge was enriched by a fair portion of of this realm, for whom she was, in their 
Msri^ret's lands, and opened as Christ's Col- causes, a common mediatrix, and took right 
lege in 1505. Nor were her benefactions to great displeasure for them ; and generally 
cease here. The careful son's full treasurv* the whole realm hath cause to complain and 
did not require swelling with the mother^s to mourn her death.' To the list of her bene- 
fortune. An educational corporation should factions must be added a school and chantry 
l»e her heir. Her Oxford friends petitioned at Wimbome Muister, where her father and 
her on their behalf, and St. Frideswide's mother lay buried beneath the stately monu- 
might have been turned into a college by meiit she erected to their memory, and a sum 



Margaret, and not by Wolsey. But Fisher 
again successfully pleaded the cause of his 



for perpetual masses to her family at West- 
minster, 



own university, and the royal license to re- [Halsted's Life of Margaret, Countess of 
found the corrupt monastic Kouse of St. John's Richmond, 1839; Coojwr's Memoir f>f Margaret, 
as a great and wealthy college was obtained Countess of Richmond and I)or})y, edited by 
in 1608. In the next year both the king and ^'^^' J- ^^- ^- Mayor, 1874; Baker's edition of 
the countess died, and Henry Vm, although, i ^Js^er's Funeral Sermon. re.editt>d by J. Hy- 
during the short interval which elapsed be- l»*^rs» 18^0,- Ellis's Onginal Letters, Series I. 
tween the death of his father and that of his i '' "^^"^ ' ^^^'^ Illustrious Porteiits vol. i i 
grandmother, he followed the advice of the • 

ablecouncillors whom she had selected, tried BEAUFORT, Sir THOMAS (d. 1427) 



to diyert her estates to his own extravagant 
expenditure. His selfish intention was 
thwarted by Fisher, who proved an able 
champion of his benefactress^ will, as he had 
been an eloquent exponent of her virtues in 
his funeral aennon. He obtained a peremp- 

TOL. IT. 



DuKK OF Exeter, warrior and chancellor, was 
the third and youngest son of ,Tohn of Gaunt 
by Catherine Swynford, and was called, like 
h^is brothers, * De Beaufort,' after his father's 
castle of that name. With them he was le- 
gitimated by Richard H in 1397 (Hot Pari, 
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ill. 343), aud from that king he shortly after 
received a grant of Castle Acre (^Pat. 22 
Ric. II, p. 1, m. 11). As a half-brother of 
Henry IV he was promoted by him in state 
emplo^'ment, being made constable of Ludlow 
in 1402, and admiral of the fleet for the 
northern parts in 1403 (Pat.h Hen. IV, p. I, 
m. 20). In the insurrection of 1405 he was 
one of the commanders of the king's forces 
against the northern rebels, and on their sur- 
render took a chief part ( An7i. Hen. 408-9) 
in procuring the execution of Scrope and 
Mowbray (8 June 1406). On 9 Feb. 1407 
his legitimation was confirmed by Henry, and 
he had a grant soon after of the forfeited 
Bardolph estates in Norfolk, and was made 
captain of Calais. In 1408-9 he was made 
admiral of the northern and western seas for 
life, and on tlie anti-clerical reaction of 1409 
he received from Henry the great seal 81 Jan. 

1410, being the only lav chancellor of the 
reign (Clans. 11 Hen. iV, m. 8 dors.). In 
1411 he asked leave to resign, but was refused 
(ib. 12 Hen. r\', m. 9), and he opened and 
adjourned the parliament of 5 Nov. -19 Dec. 

141 1 . He was allowed to resign 6 Jan. 141 2 
(Rot. Pari. iii. 668), and, talking part a few 
months later in the French expedition under 
the Puke of Clarence (T. Wals. ii. 288), was 
created earl of Dorset 6 July 1412. On the ac- 
cession of Henry V (1413) he was made lieu- 
tenant of Aquitaine (^Hot. Vase. 1 Hen. V, 
m. 8), and was associated in the embassy to 
France in 1414. Accompanying Henry on 
the invasion of the next year, he was appointed 
captain of llarfleur (T. Wals. ii. 309) on its 
surrender (22 Sept. 1416), and, after com- 
manding the third line at Agincourt (26 Oct. 
1416), sallied forth with his garrison and 
ravaged the Caux close up to liouen (ib. 314). 
Armagnac early in 1410 besieged him closely 
by land and sea, but having been relieved 
by a flet^t under the Duke of Bedford [see 
Plant AG EN ET, John, duke of Bedford] he 
engaged and defeated the French (tb. 316). 
He had been made lieutenant of Normandy 
28 Feb. 1416, and on 18 Nov. he was created 
in parliament duke of Exeter for life (Pat. 4 
Hen. V, m. 11), and also received the garter. 
In the summer of 1417 he went on pilgrimage 
to Bridlington, and, hearing of the Foul llaid 
and the siege of Roxburgh bv the Scots, raised 
forces (the king being in Normandy) and re- 
lieved Iloxburgh (T. Wals. ii. 326). At 
Henry's summons he passed over to Nor- 
mandy about Trinity (May) 1418, at the 
head of reinforcements 16,000 strong (i*^. 
3281 He besieged and took Evreux (ib, 
329), but failed to take Ivry. He was now 
(I July 1418) created by Henry count of 
Ilarcourt in Normandy (Eot. Norm, 6 



Hen. V). On the approach of Henry to 
Rouen he sent forward the duke to recon- 
noitre and summon the town to surrender 
(20-29 July U18\ On the siege being 
formed he took up nis quarters on tbe north, 
facing the * Beauvoisine * gat€. The keys of 
Rouen were given up to Henry 19 Jan. 1419, 
and handed by him to his uncle, the duke, 
whom he made captain of the city, and who 
took possession of it' the next day. * He was 
then despatched to reduce the coast towns* 
Monti villiers was surrendered to him 31 Jan. 
(1419), andF6camp, Dieppe, and Eu rapidly 
followed. In the following April he laid sieg^ 
to Chateau-Gaillard, which surrendered to 
him after a five months' leaguer 23 Sept. 
(1419). In the spring he was sent to tiie 
French court to negotiate the treaty of Troves- 
(21 May 1420), and in the autumn he took 
part in the siege of Melun (T. Wals. ii. 335). 
On Henry's departure he was left with the 
Duke of Clarence, and was made prisoner on 
his defeat at Baug6 (22 March 1421). Re- 
gaining his liberty he was despatched to 
Cosne with the relieving force in the summer 
of 1422 (ib. 343), but, beinff one of Henr>-'8 
executors, returned to England at his death 
(21 Sept. 1422), and was present at his ob- 
sequies. The chroniclers difier as to the 
king*s instructions (see Stubbs, Const. Hist, 
iii. 92) ; but it seems probable that he en- 
trusted his son to 

Thomas Beaufortl© his uncle dere and trewo 
Dnke of Kxcester, full of all worthyhode. 

Hardyno, p. 387. 
It is certain that the duke was placed on 
the council under Gloucester's protectorate 
(Hot. Pari. iv. 175), and he was also appointed 
justice of North Wales (Pat. 1 Hen. VI, 
p. 3, m. 14 ). He seems, however (Pot. Franc. 
5 Hen. VI. m. 18), to have returned to the 
French wars before his death, w^hich took place 
at his manor of Greenwich about 1 Jan. 1427 
(JEsch. 5 Hen. VI, n. 56) By his will (given 
in Dugdale) he desired to be buried at St. 
Edmund's Bury, where, 350 years later, his 
body was found * as perfect and entire as at 
the time of his death.' He had married Mar- 
garet, daughter and heir of Sir Tliomas Xevill 
of Ilombv, but he left no issue. 

[Thomas of Walslngham (Rolls Series) ; Ho- 
linshed'sChroniclo; St^)w*8 Chronicle; Chronicqne 
d'Enguerrand de Monstrelet; Poem on the Siege 
of Rouen (Archaeologia, vols, xxi, xxii) ; Du^ 
dale's Baronage (inaccurate), ii. 126; Bent- 
ley's ExcerpU Historica, pp. 162 sq. ; Foes's 
Juilges of England (1846), ii. 161 ; Puiseux's 
Si%e et Prise do Rouen (1867).] J. H. R. 

BEAUFOY, HENRY (d. 1795), whig- 
politician, was the son of a quaker wine 
merchant in London, who, to provide hlxn 
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with a liberal education, sent him first 
(1706-7) to the dissenting academy at Hox- 
ton, and afterwards (1707-70) to the more 
&moii8 Warrington academy, at the head of 
which was Dr. Aikin [see Atkin, John, D.D.]. 
His education gave nim a taste for science, 



Beaufoy. Man^ useful results in shipbuilding 
were thus obtained, as well as the first prac- 
tical verification in England of Euler^s theo- 
rems on the resistance of fluids. The details 
were printed in 1884, at the expense of Mr. 
Henry Beaufoy (son of the author), in a large 



and identified him with the politics of liberal \ uuarto volume entitled 'Xuuticul and Hy- 
dissent. He sat in parliament nearlv fifteen ' araulicExi)eriments,gratuitoii8]v distributed 
vearSy beinff elected for Minehead in 1780, to public bodies and individuals interested 
ioT Great larmouth in 1784, and again on in naval architecture. In the laborious cal- 
18 June 1790. On 10 March 1786 he was culat ions connected with this work, l^aufoy 
placed on the committee for the establish- was materially assisted, up to the time of 
ment of a new dissenting academy, and gave her unexpected de^th in 1800, by his gifted 
100/. towards the institution, which was wife. His magnetic observations, prolonged 
opened as the Hackney College on 29 Sept. (though not altogether continuously) from 
1787. The dissenters placed in his hands March 1813 to March 1822, wen» sujwrior in 
the advocacT of their case against the Cor- accuracy and extent to any earlicT work of 




May 1789. Next year 

tive, and Beaufoy seconded his motion. He maximum westerly declination in England. 

held the post oi secretary to the board of This he considered to have occurred in March 

control. He was roughly handled in cross- 1819, for which month the mean deviation 

examination by Home Tooke, on his trial of the needle from the true north was 

for high treason (November 1794), and this is 24*^ 41' 42'' W. {Annnh of PMltrntphVy xv. 

suppofled to have hastened his death, which 3*38). The data accumulated by Bi>au£[)y en- 

tookplace on 17 May 1795.. He wrote: abledLamont in 1851 to con firm his disco very 

1. 'The Effects of Civilisation on the Ileal of a decennial period in the amount of diurnal 

Improvement and Happiness of Mankind, in variation, by placing a muxinium in 1817 

answer to Rousseau,' 1708 (this was an aca- (i%^. Annal. Ixxxiv. 57(5). 

demical oration at Warrington, published Beaufoy removed from llackney AVick to 

by his father). 2. * Substance of the Speech Bushey Heath near Stanmore in Hertford- 

on motion for Repeal of Test and Corpo- shire towards the close of 1815. It was 

ration Acts,' 1787, 8vo. 3. 'Substance of here tliat the serieH of obi»enatioiis on the 

the Speech to British Society for Extend- eclipses of Jupiter's satellites was made, 

ing the Fisheries,' 1788, 8vo.' 4. *Plan of which the Astronomical Society rewarded 

the Association for Promoting the Discovery with its silver medal on 11 April 1827. 

of the Interior Parts of Africa,' 1788, folio. They embraced 180 immersions and emer- 

5. ' Speech [18 June] in Ck>mmittee on Bill sions, observed 1818-26, and their value — 

for Regulating the tJonveyance of Negroes as Sir John Herschel pointed out in his nd- 

from Africa to the West Indies ; with addi- dress (Mein. li. A. *SV>r. iii. 135) — was en- 

tional observations,' 1789, 8vo. 0. *Pro- hanced by the uniformity imparted to them 

ner, using a 

Dollond), and a 

communicated 




Monthly 

1829, p. I 

' ^ * '' (Nos. 19 to S2), and gave to the little ob- 

BELAUFOY, MARK (1764-1827), astro- servatory where they were made a Euro- 
nomer and physicist, was the son of a brewer pean reputation. Beaufoy was j>revented 
near London, of the quaker persuasion. He by illness from attending* in j>er8<m to re- 
began experiments on the resistance of water ceive the medal, and died at Bushey Heath 
to moving bodies before he was fifteen, in the on 4 May 1827, aged 6S. His instruments, 
cooleia of his father's brewhouse, and it was ! consisting of a 4-foot transit, an altitude 
mainly by bis exertions that the Society for \ and azimuth circle (both by Car}), and two 
the Improvement of Naval Architecture was clocks, were, by his desire, presented to the 
founded in 1791. Under its auspices an im- Astronomical Society by his son. Lieutenant 
portant series of experimenta was conducted George Beaufov (Mem.li. A. Soc. iii. 391). 
attheGreenlandUockduringtheyears 1793-8 Beaufoy's military- title dated from 20 Jan. 
by the care, and in part at the cost, of Colonel 1797, when he became colonel of the Tower 

e2 
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Hamleta militia. He wu admitted to the 
Royal Societj in 1815, was a fellow of the 

Linnean Society, and one of the earliest 
membere of the Astronomical Society. He 
was the first Englishman to ascend Mont 
Blanc, having reached the summit on 9 Aug. 
1787, only six days later than Saiissure. 
His ' Narrative ' of the adventure waa made 
public in 1817 (Ann. PAH. ii. 97). He 
was n constant contributor to the ' Annals 
of Philosophy' from 1813 until 1826, The 
whole of hia astronomical, meteorological, 
and m^netic observations appeared in itn 
pages, besides miscellaneous communica- 
tions of scientific interest, of which a list, 
to the number of twenty-eight, will be found 
in the Koyal Society's 'Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Papers.' 

[Silliman's Am. Jonr. nviii. 311) (ISSfi) ; 
Poggendorff 's Biog. Lit. HandTorterbach ; Oent. 
MaR. icvii. (pt. i.) *76,1 A. M. C. 

BEAULIEU, LUKE VE(d. 1723J, divine, 

a native of France, was educated at the uni- 
versity of Saumur. Otliffed to quit his coun- 
try on account of his reli^on, he sought re- 
fuge in England about lfl07, settled here, and 
rapidly became known as an acute and learned 
eccleaiastic. In November 1070 he received 



elected divinity reader 
Qeorge at Windsor. Beaulieu obtained an act 
of naturalisation in June 1082. A year later 
we find liim acting aschapkin to the infamous 
Judge Jeffreys, an office wliich he coDtinued to 
hold till the revolution brought his patron's 
career to a close. Meanwhile he had become 
a student at Uxford in 1080, ' for the sake of 
the public library,' says Wood, but be does not 
seem to have permanently resided there. As 
a member of Christ CImrch he look the de- 
gree of B.D. 7 July 1086, and in October the 
same year was presented by Jeffi^ys to the 
rectory of Whitchurch, near Heading. He 
bad resigned his living of Upton in 1681. 
He was installed prebendarv of St. Paul's 
17 Jan. lfl8<J-7, and on the following 21 May 

Erebendary of Gloucester, promotions which 
e again owed to the lord chancellor. To 
modem readers Beaulieu is chiefly known as 
the author of n remarkably eloquent and 
original manual of devotion, entitled 'Clau- 
strum Animie, the Reformed Monastery, or 
the Love of Jesus,' two parts, 12mo, London, 
1677-76, which reached a fourth edition in 
1099. Tliis little work is de<licated, under the 
initials of L. B., to Dr. John Fell, bishop of 
Oxford, who was also dean of Christ Cbtuch, 
and to whom the author expresses htmgelf 
under obligations. Beaulieu was afterwards 



chosen one of the bishop's chaplains. Hedied 
26 May 1 723, aged 78, and was buried on the 
30th at Whitchurch. HU wife PriscilU was 
laid in the same grave 6 Dec, 1728. Their 
son, Oeorge de Beaulieu, matriculated at his 
father's college, Cluist Church, took his B. A. 
degree In 1708, and entered into orders. Ha 
was buried with his parents 17 May 1738. 
The late Dr. George Oliver, of Exeter, pos- 
sessed soniB curious correspondence of Luke 
de Beaulieu with a certain Franciscan monk, 
in reference to devotional manuals and books 
of meditation, which is said to indicate ' the 
yet abiding influence of the Laudian revival 
up to that period.' 

Besides the above-mentioned work and 
several sermons Beaulieu was the acknow- 
ledged author of; 1. 'Take heed of both Ei- 
lain and useful Cautions again 



8vo, 



Popery and l*resbytery, in two parti 
London, 1675. 2. 'The Holy Inquisition, 
wherein is represented wliat is the religion 
of the church ofRome, and how they are dealt 

I with that dissent from it,' 8vo, London, 1081. 

I 3. 'A Discourseshowing that Protestants are 
on the safer side, notwithstanding the un- 
charitable judgment of their adversaries, and 
that their religion is the surest way to heaven,' 
4to, London, 1687, which has been twice re- 
printed. 4, ' The Infernal Observator, or the 
Quickniog Dead,' 8vo, London, 1684, which, 
according to Wood, was originally written in 
French. Benulieu also translated from the 
Latin Bishop Cosin's 'History of Popish 
Tratisubstuniiation,' 8vo, London, 1676. 

[InformatioD from the lUctor of Whilcbofch ; 
Wood's Athsn. Oxon. ad. Bliss, iv. 668 ; Lip*, 
comb's Hist. Buckinghamshire, iv. 573 ; Le 
Nore'a Fasti Eecl. Adgl. e<i. Hardy, i. *60, il. 
443 ; Agnew'a ProteetAnt Elites, 2nd ed. i. 30. 
42, iii. 19; Uist.Ii%. 1723, Cbran. Diary, p. 29 ; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 307, 3rd. ser. rii. 
37-8 ; Incrodoction by F. 6. L. to new edit, of 
the Kefonned Monastery. 12mo, Loudon (1865); 
Jones's Catalogue of Tracts for and against Po- 
pery (Chetham Soc.), pt. i. 237. ii. 382. 623.1 
G. G. 

BEAUMONT,SiKALBANrS(rf.l810P), 

draughtsman, aquatint engraver, and land- 
scape painter, was bom in Piedmont, but 
naturalised in England. Between the years 
1787 and 1806 he published a great number 
of views in the south of France, in the Alps, 
and in Italy. The short account of him in 
FUssIi's ' Lexicon ' (1806) is the best : ' Pro- 
bably a Piedmont^se, and the son of Claudio 
Francesco, he CBirried the sounding title of 



Gloucester." In 1787 he exhibited a aet of 
twelve views in Italy, mostly in the neigh- 
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Iwnrhoodof Nice . . . and in 1788 vet other 
twelve views (mediocre enough) in the neigh- 
IxMirhood of Chamonny and the lake of Ge- 
nera, drawn and etched by himself. The 
Ttlue of these is due to the beautiful colour- 
ing added by Bernard Lory the elder. Soon 
after he betook himself and his landscape 
iactoiy (Prospektfabrik) to London, and 
thereassociated himself with a certain Thomas 
Gowland as his partner, and Cornelius Apos- 
tool u engraver. In the last ten years of the 
eighteenth century this firm turned out a new 
ttriea of views in Switzerland, France, and 
Savoy, which are about on a level with their 
precunors, but had not the advantage of 
i^emaid Lory's tasteful brush. It must be 
tcknowledged, however, that the clean firm 
lines of Apostool's needle add as much to 
this series as the other lost from the flaccid 
>nd insecure draughtsmanship of Beaumont. 
A description of these plates and their prices 
(high at times) is foimd in MeuseVs Museum.' 
He afterwards took to landscape painting, 
exhibiting in 1806 *A Storm at Sea,' in 
which the waves are suid to have been drawn 
^th great truth. A list of his works is in 
the new edition of Nagler, 1881, and a rather 
Jong account of him in the old, 1835. 

[Foflsli's Allgemeines KuDstler-Lexicon, 1806 ; 
Ifensers MuBeum, ziv. 36-38 ; Meusvl's Ncuc 
KiseeL 476, 477 ; Nagler's Kiinstlvr-Lexicon, 
1835 and 1881.] £. K. 

BEAUMONT, BASIL (1669- 1703), rear- 
admiral, was the fifth son, amongst the 
twenty-one children, of Sir Henry Beaumont, 
of Stougfaton Grange and Cole C)rton, a dis- 
tant cousin of the Duke of Buckingham 
(Bvbke'b Peerage and Baronetage^ and Oar- 
DnrEB's HUt of England, iL 317). Of his 
early service in the navy there is no record : 
it was short and uneventful, and on 28 Oct. 
1688 he was appointed lieutenant of the i 
Portsmouth. Six months later, 21 April 
1689y he was appointed captain of the Cen- 
torionf which ship was lost in Plymouth 
Sotmd in a violent storm on 25 Dec. of the 
same year. Although so young a captain, 
no Uame attached to him. He was accord- 
ingly appointed, after some months, to the 
Dreadnought, and early in 1692 was trans- 
ferred to the Rupert, in which ship he took 
part in the battle of Barfleur. He continued 
m the Rupert during the following year; 
and in 1694 commanded the Canterbury in 
the Mediterranean. In 1696 he commanded 
the Mountaffu, in the fleet cruising in the 
Channel and oifT Ushant, and was for a short 
time detached as commodore of an inshore 
squadron. He was afterwards transferred, 
at short intervals, to the Neptune, Essex, 



and Duke, whilst in command of the si^ua- 
dron off Dunkirk, during the remainder of 1 696 
I and till the peace. In November 1698 he 
■ was appointed to the Resolution, and during 
I the next year was senior officer at Spithead, 
! with a special commission for commanding 
in chief and holding courts-martini (23 Feb. 
I 1698-9). In the end of August he was or- 
j dered to pay the ship off. He commissioned 
I her again some months later, and continued 
in her for the next two years, for a great 
part of which time lie lay in the Downs, 
I commanding — as he wrote — * a number ot 
ships of consequence, with no f-mall trouble 
and a good deal of charge,* on which he re- 
ferred it to the lord high admiral, * if this 
! does not require more than barely command- 
ing as the eldest captain ' (9 April 1702). 
Ills application did not meet with immediate 
success ; in June he was turned over to the 
Tilbury, and continued to command the 
squadron in the Downs, at the Nore, and 
in the North Sea, till, on 1 March 1702-3, 
he was promoted to be a rear-admiral, and 
directed to hoist his flag on board the Marv, 
then fitting out at Wcx^lwich. His rank, 
not his service, was altered. During the 
summer he cruised in the North Sea and off 
Dunkirk, or convoyed the Baltic trade; on 
the approach of winter he returned to the 
Downs, where lie anchored on 19 Oct. He 
was still there on 27 Nov., w^hen the great 
storm which *o*er pale Britannia passed,* 
hurled the ship on to the Goodwin Sands. 
Every soul on board, the admiral included, 
was lost. The circumstances of his death 
have given to Admiral Beaumont's name a 
wider repute than his career as an officer 
would have otherwise entitled it to; his ser- 
vice throughout was creditable, without 
being distinguished ; and the only remark- 
able point about it is that, after having held 
important commands, he attained flag-runk 
within fifteen years of his entry into the 
service, and when he was not yet thirty-four 
years of age. Two younger brothers, who 
iiad also entered the navy, had previously 
died ; one, William Villiers, a lieutenant, 
had died of fever in the West Indies, 17 Julv 
1697; the other, Charles, was lost in the 
blowing up of the Carlisle, 19 Sept. 1700; 
and their mother, Ladv Beaumont, after the 
death of the rear-admiral, memorialised the 
queen, praying for relief. As I^ady Beau- 
mont's second son, George, who, on the death 
of his elder brother, had succeeded to the title 
and estates, was unmarried and appointed a 
lord commissioner of the admiralty in 1714, 
the implied statement that the faniih' was 
dependent on Basil is curious. The petition, 
however, was successful, and a pension of 
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50/. a year was granted to each of the aix , Ixxvii. %.4; Orif2;iiialiH Eliz.|).3,r. 126;Sti7pe'i 

dauglit(!r8. Annals, iii. 02 ; Talbot Papers. G. 472, 506, 529, 

IWumont'^ portrait, by Michael Dahl, : H. 207; WiUis's Not. Pari. iii. (2) 9A.] A.B.G. 

is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, to ^„ * »^,,^^.r«, -.i.^ . -^T^^-r^ r^.-«* ,«,/.v 
which it wtt« pn'sented bv King GeorpelV, I _, BEAUMONT, FRANCIS (1584-1616), 
it i« that of H c.melv'vounK man, who dramatist, was the third son of Irancu 



m 

1 



Qight have Wome vm' 8tout if he had ! ^^*ft"°^""^ ^^J*^ j"dfi:« «/ |'»e cominon plew, 

•y^.jl • , and younger brother of bir John Beaumont 

, * , , , T> ,1. « ,' [see BBAUMoyT,FKAXciB,rf. 1598, and Beac- 

fOfticml d(K:ument« in tlie Public Record ^^^^.^^ g^^ j,,„j^,^ 1583>.1(5l>7]. He ww 

^^'"*'^'- 1 J. K. U doubtless bom at Grace-Dieu, I^icestershire, 

■TiT-i A -rr-mrrx^rm j-i^ * ^/itj / :. i «r#lo^ the familv Seat. Tile baptismal registers of 

BEAUMONT HIAMJIS (d. 1598), Gmce-Di^u and Beltou contain, however, no 

ju.lK.', WHS th.- eldest Kon of John Beaumont, ]{i.,iuni()nt entries of wr\ice to us; but the 




.Klucation nothing i* nicrnhMi. He appears ,,.;„, Grace-Dieu in the lines:- 

as a lellow-comnioner ot I'eterhoiwe, Cam- I . ,. , 

bridge, when Klizabethvisit»Hl the university. <'r»"*'^ln'u, that uuder Ohiirnw.Kxl KtandVt 

There is no entry of his matriculation, nor rrn** *^?** \' i i * l 1 1 -n ^ _^i 

^/. I • I -^ 'i. ♦ 1 IT ♦ r 11 • That lati'ly brought such n«»l»lolSeaumont» forth, 

of h.s haymg gniduattKl. "e/tudied law in ^^.,^^,^^ ,^^;^^.^. ^^ K^^ ^^^^^^.^ ^.^^^ .^ 

the Inner 1 einphs was eal ed to the bar, and t., matrh the anthemH of tho liLvouly quire, 
pniotised with success and reiuitation. He i . , . , . . . 

n^pn-seiited Aldbon>ugh in the parliament of The entr>' of 1^ rancis s mat nculatioii in the 
1572. In loHl he was elected autumn reader Oxford uuiyersity register establishes the 
in the Inner Temph'. In 1589 he was called dateot his birth. It runs: Broadgates ; after- 
to the degree of serjeant-at-law (Nichom's ^'^^^^ Pembroke College], 159^[7], Feb. 4. 
Lfin'MferMre/m, eryti). He was promoted to Francisc. Beaumont Baron, fil. wtat. l± 
the iH'uch as a judge of the common pleas i The age is dated by the last birthday, so 



on 25 Jan. 1592-.S. He was neyer knighted: 
h«^ is describfKl in his will, made the day 



that he must have been lx)m in 1584. 

in the S(^cond year of his academic course 



before his deutli, as * Esquire.' ' ^^ Oxford his father die<l (22 Ajjnl 1698), 

HemarriedAnue, daughter of Sir George ""<'» ^^^h his brothers Henrv and John 
PierreiK.iiit, knt..of Holme-Pierrepoint, Not- I [q,- ^'O^ ^^^' then abruptly left the university 



tinghamshire.andwidowofThomasThorold, I without taking a defpree. Beaumont was 

of Marst on, Lincolnshire. Slie iin^leceased ***ntered a member of the Inner Temple, 

him. Tliev had a family of three sons and '^ ^'«^'- '^^ / ' ^^^ "" evidence remains that 

one daughter. The sons wen^ Henr^^ who li« pursued his legal studies. Judging from 

was knightiHl in KMKJ and died in 1605, after-events and occupations, he was (it is to 
intat. 24; John [see JUivrMoXT, SiK John] ; | ^\ Huspected) more frnjuently within the 

Francis, tli*- givut dramatist [q.v.]. The * c*"^""***l ^*J^l** "' the Mwmaid than in 
daugliter was IClizaln'th, wife of Thomas Sev- j chainl)ers. \ ery early both his elder brother 

liard, of Kent . 1 Jeaumont died at Graci-Dieu S»r •' ^'^"^ «"« himstdt were b«wom friends of 

on 22 April 159S, and was buried on 12 June l^rayton and Ben Jonson. The former, in 

following, witli heraldic attendance, in the his episth^ to lWnolda/()f Poets and Poetry,' 

church r»f B4dt.)n, witliin wliich parish Gnict- "»»« *»<'»**** "^ their fri.'iidship :— 

l)i»'U Hhs. Burt«m, tlie historian of I^'icester- Then tlio two Kt-auinonti* and my Browne azose, 

shi H', wlio was t hree-and-t w.*nty when IWau- ^^7 '^'^^ i'H)inpHnion8. whom I treely oh«»8e 

mont di.'d, calls him a * grave,* learnwl, and JJ^'h"***'?* ^"*-*°^" ' *"^ !" '**''* ^S**^*"?^ "^^ 

reverend iiidire.' Riffhtly Inirn j^H'ts. and in these last lUiys 

*' . Men of much n(»te and no h*ss nobler parts, 

[C.K.lM.rV Ath.n. Ciintah. ii. 246 ; Dyce's Beau- Such as Imve freely told to me their hearta, 
moiit jiiid Kit ti'hrr'H Wf)rke, i. xix. xxii, Ixxxvii, ' \i^ i j^ve mine to them. 

lxxx\ix : liitHKliii'tion to Dr. QrosJirt's <*dition t. • • i- i 

of thi. P.H....S of Sir John IkMumoiit in rullcrs ^ranciss earliej»t known attempt m verso 

Wort!n.'sLil.rarv(18fi9):CHl.Chano.Proc.temp. was the little address plated by him before 

Kliz.i.Ol: Cokt's Hf.|«»rts.ix. 138;Fo8s'8Judirwt Sir John li*'aumont's * Metamorphosis of 

ofEii^dim.l.v. 408. 411.414, 421.4.56; DugdaU^'s Tobacco ' (1C()2). It already shows the in- 

Orig. Jurid. 16G. 186 ; Chron. S«>r. 98 ; Nichols's evitable touch of a master, but is mainly 

lifioeHtershirc, iii. 649. 6«55, 666. 666*, and pi. interesting for its timorous entrance into 
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that realm of poetry whereof its ^-riter was longasiWuniout lived those could not have 

deatined to be a soyereign. Jjater in the same pressed on him very heavily. 

Tear (1602) the young poet mw bolder and The numerous conjoint works of Beaumont 

Sibliahed 'Salmacis and Ilermaphroditus/ and Fletcher ranged from about 1605-0 to 
r. A. C. Swinburne (in Encyc. Brit.) has 1616. The question as to the share taken 
dpKribed this poem as ' a voluptuous and by the two authors will be discussed under 
Tolaminous expansion of the Ovidian legend, , 1^ Li-rrciiEU, Johx. 

not on the whole discreditable to a lad of Beaumont, in his ()ccu.si(mal rt>tin>ments 

jervnteen [eighteen] fresh from the popular from the capital to Grace-Dieu, apparently 

lore poems of Marlowe and Shakesi)eare, carriwl Fletciier witli him. His verse* Letter 

whicn it necessarily exceeds in long-wmded to Ben Jonson/ most probably writt^m from 

and fantastic diffusion of episodes and con- Leicestershire, leaves the impn.>ssion that the 

ceits.* Early in 1613 he wrote a masque for two friends wert» then together. This letter 

the Inner Temple. furnishes the best-remenilx-red example of 

Beaumont must shortly afterguards have Beaumont^s non-driuuatic verse in the un- 

come to know Ben Jonson. One priceless dying descripticm of the wit-combats lK»t ween 

memorial of their friendship belongs to 1607 Shakesi)eare and Jonson and their fellows. 

in a commendatory* poem prefixed to Jonson's Ben Jonson in reply to these verses x>Aid a 

masterpiece, * The Fox,' acted in 160o. In hiffh tribute to their author. 

this beautiful encomium Beaumont addresses It seems to l)e agreed that Beaumont 

the author as his Moar friend.' In 1609, married ^ about 1613' (Dyce, i. li). His 

before Jonson's' Silent Woman,' and in 1611, wife was Ursula, daughter and coheiress to 

before his 'Catiline,' I^aumont was agnin Henr^' Isley, of Sundridge in Kent, an ancient 

Teady with commendatory verses, though though then decayed house (Hasted, A7»w^, 

unequal to those of the * Fox.* Some have i. .'^6H-9). Two daughters were their issue, 

supposed that Beaumont did more for J(mson Klizalieth and Frances, the latter lK)rn after 

than these slight things — that he helped him her father's death. Elizabeth married ' a 

to prepare the version of his 'Sej an us' acted Sc/>tcli colonel,* and was resident in Scot- 

in 1603 (cf. JoK8oy*8 address* to the readers' land in March 16H1-:?. Frances was living 

in edition of 1605). But more probably J(m- at a great ag»» in Leicestershire in 1700, and 

aon's assistant there was George Chapman. then receiving a pension of 100/. fnmi the 

There is no record of the circumstances Duke of Orniond, in whose family she had 

under which Beaumont and Fletcher first been domesticated as, probably, lady's maid 

met. Jonson may have introduc(^d them to (Dyce, i. lii, and authoriti(*s). 

«ach other, but nothing certain is known. , The married life was a brief one, for 

But that their warm and close friendship Francis Beaumont died on 6 March 1615-16, 

dat«d from their early youth there can be and was, like his elder brother, interred in 

little question. * There was,' says the i Westminster Ablx?y. The following is the 

ail-inquiring Aubrey, *a wonderfull consi- ' entry in the rt^gister: *i) March 1615-16. 

mility of phansv between him [Beaumont] ' Francis B<>aumont : at the entrance of St. 

and Mr. to. Fletcher, which caused that , lienedict's ChajH-l' (Chester, UWfmifiJiUr 

dearnesse of friendship between them. ... lieijister). He left no will, but his widow 

They lived together on the Banke side [in ' administert*d his estate 20 June 1619. Dray- 

Southwark], not far from the playhouse ton ascril»ed the t'lder brother's death to a too 

[Globe], both batchelors, lay together, had * fier^' brain ' or overwrought body. Similarly 

one wench [ser^'ant-maid] in the house, , Bishop Corlw?t sang of the younger: — 

between them, which thev did so admire, • r. , , , , , , , ,. 

the same cloaths and cWike, &c. betwei^n Si> dearly ha«t tlum bought thy precu.us lines ; 

them ' (Lttters, ii., part i., p. 236). The lite- i*^^'" J'""''" T"", 7'*'^ "' '"'/ '»'; ;»--'"'^"^- 

V. !• L sfA' 1 • X- Beaumont IS dead, by wluwe BDledL'jith api)wirs, 

pair partnersliip, bom of this close mtimacy, ^j^.^ ,^ ^^j^,^^ cudmuhoh men in few yeaVi. 
waa not one of the sordid arrangements Dyck i lii 

made between needy pla^-wrights of which 

Henalo^'e's 'Diary' g^ives many examples; Beaumont's successive * elegies 'aufl minor 
it arose at their own, not at any theatrical pwms, written at various times, are in the 
manager's prompting. In worluly matters aggregate ine.\])lical)ly poor and unequal. 
Beaumont, though a younger son, had on Even with the * soh' daughter ' of a Sidnej- 
the death of his eldest brother Sir Uenrj-, , to inspire him, his * niounung ' verse is me- 
in 1605, shared the surplusage of the estate, ' chanical. It is alone as a dramatic p(H't that 
over and above his own direct inheritance, , he lives. Twocollectionsofp<H*ms, published 
along with Sir John. Fletcher — latterly at | after his death ( KUO and Kio.'^) and bearing 
least — may have bad his difficulties^ but so i his name, included miscellaneous waifs and 
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strays by all manner of men, and very few 
are to be ascribed to his pen. 

The first collected emtion of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plays appeared in 1647 under 



1815, seyeral of that poet's best pieces were 
composed. It was here also, after Sir Qeorgft^s^ 
deatli, that Wordsworth wrote his elegiac 
musings, a tender and eloquent tribute to the 



the title * Comedies and Traffedies written character and talents of his friend, and his 
by Francis Beavmont and lohn Fletcher, noble 'Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle^ 
Gentlemen. Never printed before, and now ' was suggested by one of Beaumont's pictures, 
published by the Authours Originall Copies,' Sir George knew Dr. Johnson, was the in- 
1647 (folio). Dyce's edition (11 vols. 1843) timate friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and it 
is the latest, and, like all texts edited by was under his roof that Sir Walter Scott met 
him, modernised. Beaumont and Fletcher, I Sir Ilumphry Davy, Samuel Rogers, and 
like Ben Jonson, still await a competent ' Byron, who satirised him in * The Blues/ 
editor, for with its many merits Dyce's work He encouraged Coleridge, and helped to pro- 
lacks faithfulness and thoroughness of coUa- | cure his pension. Sir George soon began to 
tion. Hunter, in his * Chorus Vatum,' notes collect works of art, beginning with drawings 
Oldys's diflBculty as to Beaumont's earlv | b^ the English artists, Wilson, Gilpin, Heame,. 
poems, viz. that his name appears in Speght's Girtin, and others. To these he aaded slowly,. 
'Chaucer' (1598); but there was another i and with good judgment, a fine but small 
earlier writer of the same name. collection of old masters, and of oil pictures 

[Burton's Leicestershire ; Nichols's Hist, of \ ^7 contemporary Englishmen. Ilavdon 
Leicestershire; Collier's Life of Shakespeare (of. ^ (whose * Macbeth he purchased) and Jack- 
wit h Dyce's Beaumont and Fletcher, xi. 446); son were among the artists whom he specially 
Malone's Shakespeare ; Barley's Introduction to ! befriended, and after John Robert Cozens be- 
the Works of Beaiunont and Fletcher; Francis came insane he supported him till he died. 



Beaumont, a critical study by G. C. Macaulay, [ Sir George was one of the first to detect the- 
1883; Jonson's Works by Cunningham, 3 vols. ; merits ot Wilkie, and Edwin Landseer, and 




plete Works in Fuller's Worthies Library, 2 vols. ^".^ ^^^» «°^ T^'¥^ f ^ J°^« ^^ ^^22 he gave 
4to ; Hey wood's Hierarchic of the Blessed A ngells, Gibson a commission for the group of * Psyche 
1635, p. 206.1 A. B. G. ^P^^ ^7 Zephyrs. It was here at the same 

. time that he purchased the beautiful un- 
BEAUMONT, Sir GEORGE HOW- i finished bas-relief, by Michael Angelo, of* The 
LAND (1753-1827), connoisseur, patron Virpin, the Holy Child, and St. John,' nowr 
of art and landscape painter, was the son in the possession of the Royal Academy, to 
of Sir George Beaumont, the sixth baronet, , whom it was presented by him. 
and Rachel, daughter of Michael Howland, ' Sir George greatly admired the works oF 
of Stonehall, Dunmow, Essex, where he was Wilson and Claude, and it was on these 
bom 6 Nov. 1753. He succeeded to the title ' painters that he formed his own style ; but 
in 1762, and was educated at Eton and New though his landscapes show signs of poetical 
College, Oxford. In 1778 he married Mar- feeling, they did not rise above mediocrity in 
garet Willes, daughter of John Willes of As- execution. This fact and his reported say— 
trop, and granddaughter of Lord Chief Jus- ings that * a good picture, like a good fiddle^ 
tice Willes, and in 1782 made with her the should be brown,' and that * there ought to be 
tour of Italy. From his youth he had shown one brown tree in every landscape,' have cast 
taste for literature and the fine arts, and cul- undeserved ridicule upon his taste, which wa& 
tivated the society of poets and painters, prac- unusually intelligent and independent for his- 
tising himself the art. of landscape painting. , time. This opinion is attested not only by 
In 1790 he entered parliament, and was mem- the judgment shown in his collection, but hy 
ber for Beeralston till 1796. His social po- his criticisms both of ancient and modem 
sition, wealth, and cultivation secured for I pictures. His lifelong devotion to art cul- 
him a distinguished position as a ruler of minated in the success of his endeavours to- 
taste, and to these qualifications h^ added I wards the formation of a national gallery, 
much personal attraction, being tall and good- These were much assisted by his conditional 
looking, with polished manners and gentle I offer to present his own collection to the na- 
address. In 1800, with the assistance of the tion, ana in 1 826, or two years after the pur- 
architect Dance, he began to rebuild Coleor- chaseby the state of Mr. Angersteins pictures 
ton Hall, where, according to the dedication (the nucleus of the present National Gallery), 
of W'ordsworth to the edition of his poems in j he added sixteen of his own, including four 
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Claudes, two fine Rembrandts,Kuben8*s land- I cester, and in tlie same year master of the 
scape of * The Chateau de Stein/ Wilson's ' rolls, in succession to Sir Robert Southwell. 
*Mfficenaa'8 Villa* and *Niobe/ and Wilkie's In this capacity he was commis8ione<l to 
'Blind Fiddler.* To one of the Claudes, hearcausesforLordChancellorRich, 26Nov. 
now Xo. 61 in the National Gallery, he was 1551, and for Lord Chancellor Goodrich, 
80 attached that he requested to have it re- 21 Jan. 1552. lie had not, however, long- 
turned to him for his Lifetime. It was this sat on the bench before he abused his posi- 
picturc probably, and not the * Narcissus ' tion for his own advantage in the grossest 
(Xo. 19), as recorded by Cunningham, that possible manner. lie concluded a corrupt 
he used to carry with him whenever he bargain (known to lawyers as champerty) 
changed his residence from Coleorton Hall to with Lady Anne Powis, who was suing in 
Gposvenor Square, or vice versa. Sir George his court to recover possession of land to 
Beaumont died on 7 Feb. 1827, aged 74. which she claimed to be entitled from Charles 

rCunniDgham's Lives, ed. Heaton ; RchI- Brandon, duke of Sufiblk, by which Lady 
gnve'B Dictionary; Annals of the Fine Arts; Anne Powis agreed to sell the beneht of her 
Wonlsworth's Poems (1813); Byron's Poems; suit, if she should be successful, to the iudge 
BovwAVb Life of Johnson ; Lockhart's Lite of for a sum of money. ITie selling of titles by 
Scott; Catalogues of the National Gallerj' ; persons not having possession of the lands is, 
Burke's Peerage ; Annual Register, 1827.] i even as between private individuals, a cor- 

C. M. I nipt practice by English law, and a statute 
of Henry VIII renders either party to the 
"BEAUMONT, JOHN (Jl. 1550), master , contract liable to forfeit the full value of 




greatrgreat-grandson of John de Beaumont, : roborate Lady Powis's title by forging 
baron, knight of the Garter, who died in ! signature of the late Duke of Suffolk to a 
1396. The barony, however, with which j deed by which that nobleman purported to 
this unfortunate judge's family had thus betm grant the lands in question to the lady. He 
collaterally connected, had already fallen was also guilty of appropriating to his own 
into abeyance in his time through the death use funds belonging to the royal revenues 
of the seventh baron and second viscount ' coming into his hands in his capacity of 
without issue in 1507, the viscounty then ■ iudge of the court of wards ana liveries 
becoming extinct. The sixth baron had . (established by Henry VHI in 1540-41) to 
been distinguished as the first viscount ever '< the amount of 20,871/. 18/». 8</., and of con- 
created in this country. Tlie barony was | cealing a felony committed by his sen-ant. 
claimedy but unsuccessfully, in 1798 by ' On 9 February, i.e. when he had been in 



Thomas Stapleton, who traced his descent 
to Joan Beaumont, sister and heir of the 
seventh baron. His grand-nephew, Miles 



office little more than a year, he was ar- 
rested on these charges and put in prison. 
He subsequently (4 June) admitted their 



Thomas Stapleton, father of the present j truth, but retracted his confession on the 



baron, was successful in asserting his claim 
in 1840. The earliest mention of John 
Beaumont appears to be a memorandum in 
the books of the corporation of Leicester, 



16th, only again to acknowledge his guilt on 
the 20th. ()f that, however, there appears 
to have been no doubt from the first. His 
successor, Sir Eobert Bowes, was nominated 



under date 1529-80, to the following effect : l as early as 10 May. Beaumont formally sur- 
— * Agreed to give to John Beaumont, gent., rendered his office, and admitted his defalc^- 
6f. 8d, fee to answer in such causes as the ' tions on 28 May, and by the same document 
town shall need and require.* In 1534, on assigned all his manr)r8, lands, goods and 
the abbot of I^icester subscribing to the chattels, with the issues and profits of the 
king's spiritual supremacy, a commission same, to the king in satisfaction of his claims. 
was appointed to take an ecclesiastical sur- ^ On 4 June he acknowledged a fine of his 
Tey of the county, and Beaumont was placed i lands, which were entailed upon himself and 
thereon. In 1587 he was appointed reader at I his wife, and signed a covenant tosurrtmder 
the Inner Temple, and in 1W8 double reader [ his goods. By what may have been either a 
(duplex lector), as a person appointed for curious oversight or an intentional act of 
the second time was then called. In 1547 grace, his wife was not made a party to the 
he was elected treasurer of that society. His fine, and by consecjuence on Beaumont's 
name is not to be found in the year books I death her estate tail never having been 
of HeniT VITs reign, nor in any of the re- ' barred 'survived* to her. She entered within 
ports belonging to the reign of Edward \1. five years thereafter upon the estate of Grace- 
In 1550 he was appointed recorder of Lei- | Dieii in Leicestershire, which Henry, earl of 
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Huntingdon, to whom in 1553 it hod been ' at Broadgates Hall 4 Feb. 1596-7, when^ 
granted bv the kinj^, released to her. By I according to Wood, he was * aged fourteen ' 
this lady (named Elizabeth, and daughter of - {Athen, Oxon, ed. Bliss, ii. 437,* also 434-5). 
Sir William Hastings, knight, younger son Broadj^ates Hall, now Pembroke College, was 
of William, Lord Hastings) Beaumont had j the prmcipal nursery in Oxford for students 
two sons, of whom the elder was Francis of tne civil and common law. With his 
[see Beaumont, Francis, d. 1598]. Of the brothers Henry and Francis, who went with 
younger, Henr}-, nothing seems to be known him to Oxford, John quitted the university 
except that he was a member of the Inner without taking a degree on the death of his 
Temple, died at the early age of forty-two, father in 1698. Henry succeeded to- his fa- 
and was buried in the Temple Church. The therms estates in Leicestershire; was knighted 
family acquired further distinction in a legal in 1603, but died in 1605, aged twenty-four 
aspect by a celebrated case decided in Liord (Dycb, p. xxi), when John succeeded his 
Coke's time between Barbara, daughter of brother. John, with his brother Henry, 
Sir Henry Beaumont, the eldest son of Sir was admitted student of the Inner Temple 
Francis, the judge, and John, the second in November 1547 (J>wfo/'5^<i«fc»f»arf»Mtt«? 
son of Sir Francis. Sir Henry had settled to Inner Temple, 1571-1625, pp. 80, 82J. 
Grace-Dieu upon his heirs male, with re- But it appears that he soon gave up resi- 
mainder to his brother John and his heirs dence — in all likelihood on coining into pos- 
male. Accordingly on Sir Henry's death, session on the death of Sir Henry. 
John took possession, but Barbara being of During his college residence, and while in 
tender years and waid to the king (James I) London, he must have begun his poetic 
the question whether she was not entitled studies. * In his youth,' say Wood and the 
as tenant in tail under the original settle- * Biographia Britannica ' and other authori- 
ment was raised and elaborately argued with ties, * he applied himself to the muses with 
the result that a new point in the law of good success' (Biogr, Brit. (1747) i. 621). 
settlement was established, viz. that the While in his twentieth year (1602) he pub- 
barring of an entail by one of two joint lished anonymously his * Metamorphosis of 
tenants in tail, while it is inoperative to put Tobacco' — amock-neroic poem ; and prefixed 
an end to the entail, is yet sufficient to pre- to it, among others, were dedicatory lines to 
elude the issue from inheriting. Michael Drayton and the first printed verses 

[Nicolas's Hist. Peerageof England; Nichols's of his brother Francis [q. v.]. 

County of Leicester, i. >.rt ii 274, 391, 393 ; „ ^^ ^^« fj^^ ^^^ (l602) appeared Prancis 

Dugclile's Orig. 164, 170^178 ; Dugdale's Chron. Beaumont s * Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, 

Series, 89 ; Rot. Pat. 4 Edwanl Vt p. 6, ra. 24 ; a^^^ among the commendatory verses pre- 

Hardy's Cat. of Lords Chancellors, 62 ; King fixed is a little poem signed ' I. B. —doubtless 

Edward's Journal in Burnet's Hist. Ref. Church by his elder brother. 

Eng. Appendix, under date 1552, 9 Feb., 4, 16, The Duke of Buckingham was his patron, 

and 20 June; Hayward's Life of Edward VI and introduced his poems to the king. A 

in Kennel's Hist. ii. [319].] J. M. R. cavalier and a rovalist, he was made a ba- 
ronet in 1626. iiut he was a puritan in 

BEAUMONT, Sir JOHN (1583-1627), religion, 
poet, was the second son of Francis Beau- lie died, according to Anthonv h Wood 
mont, judge [see Beaumont, Francis]. His and all the old authorities, * in tlie winter- 
mother was Anne, daughter to Sir George time of 1628;' but in the register of burials 
Pierrepoint, knt., ofHolme-Pierrepoint, Not- in AVestminster Abbey it is stated that he 
tinghamshire, and relict of Thomas Thorold, was buried 19 April 1627, *in the broad aisle 
of Marston, Lincolnshire. lie was bom (pro- on the south side ' of the Abbey. William 
bably) at the family seat of Grace-Dieu, Coleman, in his appendix to his * La Dance 
Leicestershire, in 1582. There are no entries Machabre, or Death s Duell,* has some fine 
of the baptisms of the Beaumont^ at Grace- i lines dedicated to his memory. 
Dieu, the explanation being that the rite He married a lady of the family of Fortes- 
would most naturally be administered in the cue, whose brother, George Fortescue, added 
metropolis, where the judge resided perma- a grateful and gracefid poem to the posthu- 
nently. According to the funeral-certificates mously publish^ volume of Sir John's poems 



in the CoUege of Arms, John Beaumont, * se- 
cond Sonne,' was * at the tyme of the death 
of his father [22 April 1698] of the age of 
fourteen years or thereabouts' (Nichols, 
Leicestershire). He proceeded to Oxford in 
1696, and entered as a gentleman commoner 



(1629). By her he had four sons — John, 
Francis, Gervase, and Thomas. The first, 
who succeeded his father, and lovingly edited 
his poems, fell at the siege of Gloucester in 
the service of the king in 1644. Francis — 
sometimes confounded with his uncle — ^be- 
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came a Jesuit. Gk^n'ase died in his seveuth entitled * A I^etter to the Author, from the 

year, and very pathetic is his father*8 poem to learned young gentleman I. ](. of Grace-Dieu 

hifl memory. Thomas ultimately came into in the Cinintv of Leiceriter, KM^uier/ 

pouflttion of the family property and title. Burton, tfie luBtoriun of IjtMcestendiins 

Beaumont's son and neir, Sir John, piously wrote of Sir John Beaumont : ' A giMitleman 

pRfpared and published in 1629 his lathers ofgn^at learning, gravity, and worthinesM: 

poenu for the first time under the title : the remembrance of whom 1 mav not here 

^fio8worth Field, i^nth a Taste of the Variety omit, for many wortliy re8]MH?ts ' (^icuow). 

of other Poems, left by Sir John Beaumont, Anthony i\ AVoo<l remarks : * The former part 

fiaronet, deceased: Set forth by his Sonne, of his life he liad fully employed in poetry, 

Sir lolm lieaumont, Baronet : and dedicated and tlie hitter he as happily liestowed on 

to the Kings most excellent Maiestie.* *Bos- more serious and beneficial studies, and had 

irorth Field* is written in heroic couplets of not death untimely cut him oH' in liis middh* 

ten syllables. The preser^nng fragrance of the age he might have prov'd a patriot, being ac- 

book must be looked for, not in his secular, counted at the time of his death a person of 

bat in his sacred poems. Very strong i-el^i- great knowhulge, gravity, and wort hX-^iMc/irt* 

gious feeling is apparent in many of his Ojlv7i, ii. 4<*i4-o). 

poenaj, especially in his * In Desolation; *()f pj.. (in,s,irts IiitnKluctioii to tlio first col- 

the Miserable SUte of Man, and * Of bmne. lecttnl wlition of Sir John HmunuuitV work in 

The gennineness of his Christianity is well FuIKt's Worthii« Library, whon- all that is 

attested bv the quotations made from his known of the iMwt may Im; found; Hunti-r'n 

^works by Dr. GreorgR Macdonald, in his'An- MS. Chonis Vatum; CamplM'll's Spt-oimens ; 

tiphon* (pp. 143, 145). Beaiunont*s *Act of WonlswortliH Pooros.] A. B. G. 
Contrition,* *0f the Epiphany,* *Vpon the , 

Two Great Feasts of the Annunciation and BEAUMONT, JOHN (fl. 1701), colonel, 

liesurrection,* and other of the 'Sacred was the second son of Sajicoto Beaumont, 

Poems,' are of a high level for sincerity of Viscount H(>aumont of Swords, Ijoicester- 

«entiment and literary Quality. shirts nnd iiridget, daughter of Sir Thomas 

It is commonly statea, even by Dyce, that Monson of Carleton, Lincolnshire (petl. in 

Sir John Beaumont's poetry belongi»d solely , Nichom's Lncexfershirf, iii. 744). lie at- 

to his youth. The dates and names of various tended Charles II in his exile, and was 

of his elegies and other yerst^s dispnive this, employed at court under .Tames II; but. 

He seems to have written poctrj* to the close, notwithstanding this close connection with 

Throughout his life he yearned after a t rue royalty, he was instrumental in thwarting 

poet's renown, and wrote: — the policy of the king in a matter deemed 

No earthly gift lasts after death but fame. ; ^^ "><^ highest imi|ortaiu-e. With, it was 

supposed, an ulterior design of gradually 

His friend Michael Drayton referred in a leavening the army with Honiau catholic 

poem wntten after his death to his thirst 8<'ntiments, the experiment was attempted 

after celebrity :— (10 Sept. KW) of introducing forty Irish- 

Thy care for that which was not worth thy mt^n into the n»giment of which the Duke 

breath of Berwick was colonel, then stationed at 

Brought on too soon thy much-lamcnteil death. Portsmouth. Beaumont, who was lieute- 

The work upon which Sir Joha evidently n«nt-<="'7;l' ^'^»';<'-'> the i.r<,i>osal in his rn^Mi 

put forth aU tU rewurec8-a poem entitlei ?|J™,7n«l '.''"t «/ <jvf ol the cni.tains. %N .- 

the 'Crown of ThomB: in eiplit iKM.kH- ^.f; \'t '""J.'H«'t w«' «n«.y bo oithfr por- 

ho* unhappily diaappeared. ft miwt have "'Jtedtoconinmnd mrnofour o^^'nImtl<m<.r 

Wn printed," for in W admirabh- eleirv on *" ^5 1""'? "V f ,'?"""";"«"'• ^^« *''« "^i:'"^: 

ShakV're'8 Earl of Soutliampton tlm au- f'l'"^ whu-h follows! th.-y wen- otterwl 

thor thus refen. to it :- forgi^ness .1 they would accvpt he men. 

but tnev all retustnl, whereujion thev were 
Hisonely mem'ry my poore worko a«h>rnos: cashien-d, the higli»?st i>unishment a* court- 
He IS * father to my crowne of thoruos | martial was then coniiM'tent to inflict. In 
Now since his de*ith how can I ever hKjko Clarke's * Life of James 11* (ii. 169) it is 
Without some teares vpon that orphan lM.,ko ? ^^j^^^^j ^j^^^ Churchill (after^vards Duke of 
Sir Thonias Hawkins also celebrates the Marll)on)ugh) moved that they should })e 
poem. Sir John seems to have dedicated nut to death, but this is apparently a base- 
certain hours daily to the gratification of his less calumny. The resistance of the officers 
literary tastes. lie tells us something of his was sup|M>rted by the general sentiment of 
studies in a letter prefixed to Edmund Bol- the army, and no further attempts were made 
ton's * Elements of Armories * (1610). It is | to introduce Irishmen into the English regi- 
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ment8. All the portraits of the officers were 
engraved hy R. White on one large half-sheet 
in six ovals, joined bv as many hands expres- 
sive of their union, "the print, which is called 
the * Portsmouth Captains/ is extremely 
scarce (Granger, Btoff, Hist.j 2nd ed., iv. 300). 
Colonel Beaumont was with the Prince of 
Orange at his first lauding. After the coro- 
nation he was made colonel of the regiment 
of which he had previously been lieutenant- 
colonel, and served with it in Ireland, where 
he was present at the battle of the Boyne, in 
Flanders, and in Scotland, holding his com- 
mand till December 1695 (Lijttrell, Hela- 
Hon of State Affairs, iii. 664). He was also 
for some time governor of Dover Castle. In 
1685 he was chosen M.P. for Nottingham, 
and he was returned for Hastings in 1688 
and 1690. In May 1695 he fought a duel 
with Sir William Forrester, * occasioned by 
some words between them in the parliament 
house, and the latter was disarmed ' (ib. iii. 
468). Beaumont died on 3 July 1701. He 
was twice married : first, to Felicia, daughter 
of Mr. Hatton Fermor of Easton Neston, and 
widow of Sir Charles Compton, and, second, 
to PhiUipe, daughter of Sir Nicholas Carew 
of Bedington, Surrey, but by neither had he 
any issue. 

[Nichols's Leicestershire, iii. 738-9, 744 ; 
Luttrell's Relation of State Affairs (1857); 
Reresby's Memoirs (1875), pp. 402, 403 ; Hist^ory 
of the Desertion (1689); Burnet's Own Time, 
i. 767 ; Clarke's Lif« of James II ; Granger's 
Biog. Hist., 2nd ed., iv. 306 ; Macaulay's Plng- 
land, chaps, ix. and xvi. ; Townsend-Wilson's 
James II and the Duke of Berwick (1876), pp. 
78-9.] T. F. H. 

BEAUMONT, JOHN {d. 1 731),ffeologist, 
lived a retired life at St one-East on, Somerset- 
shire, where he practised as a surgeon. His 
letters to the Royal Society in 1676 and 1683 
on the * Rock-plants growing in the Lead Mines 
ofMendipHills'attnicted much attention, and 
their author was advised by Dr. Robert Hooke, 
a distinguished fellow of the society, to write 
the natiu^l history of the county. Beaumont 

fave a specimen in his * Account of Okey 
WookeyJ-hole and several otlier subter- 
raneous Grottoes and Caverns,' printed in 
No. 2 of Hooke*s * Pliilosopliical Collections ' 
for 1681 , and some three years afterwards pre- 
sented a draft of his design to the society. 
He was elected a fellow in 1(W^5, but soon 
laid his intended history aside that he might 
devote himself to theology and spiritualism. 
He was, a man of considerable reading, of 
excessive credulity, and a firm believer in 
supernatural agency. His principal and cer- 
tainly most curioiis performance, * An His- 



torical, Physiological, and Theological Trea- 
tise of Spirits, Apparitions, Witchcrafts, and 
other Magical Practices,' 8vo, London, 1705, 
is written in an amusing, gossiping style,, 
and abounds with grotesque tales and illus- 
trations from little-known authors. His 
personal experience of spirits, good and bad, 
was long and varied (pp. 91-4, 393-7) ; but 
he innocently contrives to lessen the effect 
of his narration by adding that in their 
frequent visitations ' all would disswade me- 
from drinking too freely/ Of this work a 
German translation by Theodor Arnold ap- 
peared at Halle in 1721. Dr. Fowler, bishop 
of Gloucester, expressed high approval of this- 
curious treatise (Thoresbt's x>»afy, ii. 103,. 
124). Beaumont was buried at Stone-Easton 
on 23 March 1730-1. He had married Do- 
rothy, daughter of John Speccott, of Penheale,. 
Egloskerry, Cornwall; and his wife's claim 
to the family estate involved Beaumont in 
a long and disastrous lawsuit. His other 
publications were: 1. * Considerations on & 
Book entituled the Theory of the Earthy 
publisht by Dr. Burnet,' 4to, London, 1693. 

2. Postscnpt to above, 4to, London, 1694. 

3. ' The Present State of the Universe,' 4to, 
London, 1694. 4. * Gleanings of Antiquities,' 
8vo, London, 1724 (the third part of which 
contains additions to the * Treatise of Spirits ')► 

[GoughV British Topography, ii. 189, 223 ; 
Nicolson's Historical Libraries, ed. 1776, pp. 7, 
17-18 ; Plot's Staffordshire, p. 261 ; MS. Sloane 
4037, ff. 128-32; Ray's Philosophical Letters, 
p. 262 ; Letters of Eminent Literary Men, ed. 
Sir H. Ellis (Camd. Soc.), p. 199; Stone-Easton 
Register ; Law Cases in British Museum.] 

G. G. 

BEAUMONT, JOHN THOMAS BAR- 
BER (1774-1841), founder of insurance 
offices, usually known as * Barber Beaumont,' 
was bom 22 Dec. 1774, and devoted his early 
life to historic painting, securing medals from 
the Royal Academy and the Society of Arts. 
At the time of the threatened Bonaparte in- 
vasion of England he raised a rifle corps, 
urged that the people should be armed as 
shaq)sliooters, and is said to have trained his 
men so perfectly in rifle practice, that on one 
occasion he held the target in Hyde Park,. 
while his entire corps fired at it from a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty yards. In 
1807 he founded the County Fire and the 
Provident Life offices, still carrying on busi- 
ness in Regent Street, in offices designed by 
himself. He resisted a fraudulent claim made 
ui)on the fire company in 1824 by Thomas 
Tnurtell, and ultimately secured the com- 
mittal of this man and his associates to- 
Newgate. The brother, Jolm Thurtell (after- 
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wardaexecutedforthemurderofMr. Weare), I early in 1648. The poem represented the 
took up the quarrel, and made an attempt to soul led by divine grace and her guardian 
murder Beaumont, which failed by a mere angel through the various temptations and 
accident. Beaumont also took an active assaults of life into her eternal felicity ; it 
part in the exposure of a fraudulent insurance is Avritten in a six-line heroic stanza, and 
office (the notorious West Middlesex). In contains, in its abridged form, not less than 
1826 he fought against the board of stamps, 30,000 lines. Beaumont seems to have fared 
which charged his company with defrauding particularly well during the Commonwealth. 
the inland revenue, ana came oft* victorious. From 1643 he held the rectory of Kelshall in 
notwithstanding that he had been mulct in a Hertfordshire,as non-resident, and in 1646 he 
fine of 500/. Under the pseudonym of * Phi- added to this, or exchanged it for, the living 
lanthropos ' he published an essay on ' Life of Elm-cum-Emneth in Cambridgeshire. lie 
Insurance * in 1814. He established (in was appointed in the same year to a canonry 
1806) the Provident Institution and Savings of Ely. In 1650 he became domestic chap- 
Bank in Covent Garden, and in 1816 he pub- lain to Wren, bishop of Ely, and held various 
lished an essay on * Provident or Parish other sinecures. The wealthy ward of the 
Banks.' In 1821 he published an * Essay on bishop, a JMiss Brownrigg, felf in love with 
Criminal Jurisprudence.* Shortly before his ■ the rising young churchman, and they ware 
death he founded the New Philosophical married from Ely House in 1650. Beaumont 
Institution in Beaumont Square. He died and his wife resided for the next ten years 
15 May 1841, aged 67. at the manor-house of the latter, Tatingston 

[C. Walford^s Insurance Cyclopfedia,i. 261-2; Pl?ce, in the county of Sufiblk. During 
If orning Chronicle, 20 May 1841 ; Angelo's Re- t*"^ period of retirement he wrote the greater 
miniscences, Tol. ii.] C. W. number of his minor poems. At the Restora- 

tion Beaumont was not forgotten ; he was 

BEAUMONT, JOSEPH, D.D. (1616- ' made D.D. and one of the king^s chaplains 
1699), master of Peterhouse, poet, was de- ; in 1660. Early in 1661 he went down to 
scended from the Leicestershire Beaumonts. j Ely to reside, at tlie bishop's request, but 
He was the son of John Beaumont, clothier, unfortunately Mrs. Beaumont caught the fen 
and of Sarah Clarke, his wife. He was bom fever, and died on 31 May 1662. She was 
at Hadleifiph in Suffolk, on 13 March 1616, buried in Ely Cathedral. During his wife's 
and was baptised on the 2l8t of the same fatal illness Beaumont was appointed master 
month. From his earliest years he displayed : of Jesus College, in succession to Pearson, the 
an extraordinary love of learning. He was expounder of the Creed; and after her funeral 
educated at Hadleigh grammar school. He he proceeded to Cambridge with his six young 
proceeded to Cambridge in 1631, and was children, only one of whom lived to man- 
admitted as a pensioner to Peterhouse Col- hood. He restored Jesus Chapel at his own 
leffe on 26 Nov, His university career was expense ; but his connection with that col- 
a brilliant one; he took his degree of B.A. ' lege was brief. On 24 April 1663 he was 
in 1634, became a fellow of his . college on ' admitted master of his own college of Peter- 
20 Nov. 1636, the master then being Dr. house. His long-winded controversy with 
Cosin, afterwards bishop of Durham. Richard i Dr. Henry More, the Platonist, dates from 
Crashaw, the poet, had now passed from ! 1665. In 1674 he was appointed regius 



Pembroke to Peterhouse, and in 1638 he and 
Beaumont received their degree of M.A. 
together. He read with ^reat enthusiasm 
during the early years of his fellowship, and 



divinity professor to the university, and de- 
livered a course of lectures on Romans and 
Colossians, which he forbade his executors 
to publish. In 1689 he was appointed to 



gained a high reputation for classic acquire- ; meet the leaders of nonconformity as one of 
ments, although he never became a really ' the commissioners of comprehension. He 
fine scholar. In 1640 * he was called out by '• continued to enjoy good health to extreme 
the master of his college, and appointed ' old age, and, being in his eighty-fourth year. 



guardian and director of the manners and 
learning of the students of that society.' In 
1644 he was one of the royalist Allows 
ejected from Cambridge, and he retired to 
his old home at Hadleigh, where he sat down 



persisted in preaching before the imiversity 
on 5 Nov. 1699. He was, however, very 
much exhausted by this exertion, and was 
attacked a few days after with gout in the 
stomach. In great composure and resigna- 



to write his epic poem of * Psyche,' As this tion of mind he lingerea until the 23pd of 
is of very great length, extending in it« first ' the month, when he died. He was buried in 
form to twenty cantos, it is surprising to ' the college chapel of Peterhouse. Beaumont 
learn that its composition occupied Beau- was an artist of some pretension, and adorned 
mont only eleven months. It was published the altar of Peterhouse Chapel with scrip- 
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ture scenes which have now disappeared. In 
1702 Charles Beaumont, the only surviving 
son, brought out a new edition of his father's 
* Psyche/ entirely revised, and enlarged by 
the addition of four fresh cantos. 

[The life of Joseph Beaumont was written by 
the Rev. John Gee, M.A., of Peterhouse. who 
affixed it to the collection of Beaumont's miscel- 
laneous poems which he first edited at Cambridge 
in 1 749. Further information was published by 
the Rev. Hugh Pigot in his * History of Hadleigh ' 
in 1860. The complete poems of Beaumont, in 
English and Latin, were first edited, in two 4to 
vols., privately printed, by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart in 1880, with a memoir, in which some 
important additions are made to the information 
preserved by Gee. Beaumont prefixed a copy of 
Latin verses to the * Musie Jundicfe ' of Willisun 
Hawkins in 1634, and published in 1665, at 
Cambridge, * Some Observations upon the Apologie 
of Dr. Henry More.'] E. G. 

BEAUMONT, JOSEPH, M.D. (1794- 
1855), was bom at Castle Donington, in Lei- 
cestershire, 19 March 1794. He belonged to 
a family which had lived more than four hun- 
dred years at Longley, a farm on the hillside 
above Holmfirth, in tJie west riding of York- 
shire. His family was said to be connected 
with tjiat of Francis Beaumont, the dramatist. 
His father was the Rev. John Beaumont, an 
itinerant preacher among the Wesleyan me- 
thod ists, and his mother was a daughter of 
Colonel Home of Gibraltar. From them he 
inherited a keen taste for music and the fine 
arts. He was educated at Kingswood school, 
near Bristol, founded by Wesley for training 
the sons of his preachers. While there young 
Beaumont was aftiicted with a serious impe- 
diment in his speech, but, by great pains and 
resolution, he so completely mastered it as to 
become a most fluent and impassioned speaker. 
Contrary to the wishes of his maternal rela- 
tives, who wanted him to become a clergy- 
man in the established church, he chose the 
ministry of the Wesleyans, as his father had 
done. After spending a short time in the shop 
of a dispensing chemist in Macclesfield, he 
commenced the itinerancy in 1813, and soon 
became widely known as an eloquent and 
popular preacher. He had all the qualities 
of a true orator. He possessed a sweet and 
powerful voice, a fertile imagination, and 
much literary cultivation. Br. Beaumont 
was in great request as the preacher of ser- 
mons on special occasions, and vast crowds 
assembled to hear him whenever he appeared 
in the pulpit or on the platform. He pleaded 
eflfectively for many benevolent objects and 
public institutions outside the limits of his 
own church. He had a deep-rooted antipathy 
to hierarchical assumptions, and in the con- 



troversies w)iich agitated the methodist com- 
munity he always took the liberal side. His 
strong sjrmpathy with the weak and the op- 
pressed occasionally led him into error. Dr. 
Beaumont was of course subject to the law 
of methodism which requires its ministers 
to change their pastoral charge every three 
years. In two instances, however, at the 
urgent request of the people, he was reap- 
pointed, after an interval of years, to Edin- 
Durgh and Hull, in each of which he had 
previously laboured. It was during his first 
residence in Edinburgh that hie obtained 
from the university the degree of doctor in 
medicine. He exercised his ministry for six 
years in Liverpool, eight years in London, 
and three years each in Nottingham and 
Bristol. 

In the year 1821 he married Miss Susan 
Morton, daughter of Mr. Morton of Hardshaw 
Hall, near Prescot, Lancashire, and sister of 
the wife of Dr. Morrison, ihe pioneer of mis- 
sions in China. By this lady, who survived 
him, he had a large family. He wajB elected 
bv the conference of 1846 as a member of the 
legal hundred. On Sunday morning, 21 Jan. 
1855, he entered the pulpit of Waltham Street 
chapel, Hull, and opened the service by an- 
nouncing the lines — 

Thee while the first Archangel sings, 
He hides his face behind his wings ; 

and as the congregation was singing the second 
of these lines he sank down on the spot where 
he stood, and, without sound or motion, died. 
He was in the sixty-first year of his age. 

He published a few occasional sermons, and 
in 1 838 a volume containing ' Memoirs of Mrs. 
Mary Tatham, late of Nottingham.* A pos- 
thumous volume of * Select Sermons * by nim 
was issued' in 1859. 

[Life, with portrait, London, 1856; Minutes 
of the Methodist Conferences, vol. xiii., for 1855] 

W. B. L. 

BEAUMONT, LOUIS de (d, 1333) 
bishop of Durham, is said to have been of 
royal descent, and related to the kings of 
France, Sicily, and England. Surtees, in his 
* History of Durham,' makes him grandson 
of John de Brienne, king of Jerusalem 
(d. 1237), by Berengaria, daughter of Al- 

Shonso IX of Leon, and thus son of Louis 
e Brienne, who married Agnes, Viscountess 
de Beaumont, about 1252 (Anselme, Hist 
G4n4al. v. 583, 584, vi. 137). Another ac- 
count, however, makes him grandson of 
Charles, king of Sicily (see Ditgdale, ii. 50, 
and Surtees, i. xliv). He was certainly 
akin to Isabella of France and her husband 
Edward II, for both of these call him 
' consanguineus * (cf. Gratstanibs, 757, and 
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Btxeb, iii. 581 ). According to the inscription 
on his tomb Louis de Beaumont was bom in 
France. He seems to have come over to 
England in the reign of Edward I, and was 
^pointed treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral 
«bout 1291 (Fasti Eccles. Sarisb, 344). In 
^Hifl capacity he seems to have drawn a re- 
iuie on his head for neglecting to repair the 
church. About the same time he appears to 
«ave held the prebend of Auckland {Ilegiatr. 
-f^filattn. Dunelm. iii. cxvii). On the deatli 
of Richard Kellaw, bishop of Durham, in 
J;n6, the king, the queen, the Earl of Lan- 
caster, and the Earl of Hereford had each 
liis own candidate for the vacant office. As 
the day of election came on, the church was 
:611ed with the above-mentioned nobles and 
t.heir followers, as well as with the retainers 
of Louis de Beaumont and of his brother 
Henry. Threats passed freely to slay the 
€-lected bishop if the monks should dare to 
choose one of their own number. They, how- . 
^»ver, made choice of an outsider, the prior of ! 
iMnchale, who would have been admitted to 
"the office at once had not the queen with bare 
loiees besought Edward to favour her kins- ; 
man Louis. Tlie case was transferred to the ' 
"jwpe (John XXII), who consented to quash 
"the election in consideration of a fine so 
large that we are told it could hardly be paid I 
in fourteen years. Next year John XXII j 
despatched two cardinals to England for the 
sake of making peace between this country ; 
«nd Scotland. Louis de Beaumont, who was ! 
a man given to much ostent^ition, determined ' 
to take advantage of this visit and be conse- 
crated in their presence on St. Cutlibert's 
day. As the cardinals were on their road 
to Durham, accompanied by the Beaumont 
brothers, Gilbert ae Middleton, warden of 
the Marches, swooped down upon them at 
the head of certain 5j'orthumbrian freebooters 
or * savaldores * ( 1 Sept. 1 81 7 ). The cardinals 
were merely stripped of their horses and 
forced to continue their journey on foot, but 
the Beaumonts were carried off to Morpeth 
and Milford respectively, nor were they 
liberated till a large sum of money had been 
paid as their ransom. Before the year was out 
jliddleton was hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at London for his share in this offence, in 
the presence of the two cardinals whom he 
had robbed. The consecration of the new 
bishop took place next year, on 26 March 
1318 {AnnaL Paulin. i. 282). From this 
time Louis de Beaumont's life seems to have 
been one of constant bickerings with all 
he came into contact with. He first quar- 
relled with the prior of St. Mary's, who had ; 
become security for the 3,000/. which the 
merchAntA had lent for the bishop's ransom, 



and so annoved him with threats of litiga- 
tion that the prior, who was a peaceable 
man, resigned his office in 1322. William 
de Gisbum, who was elected his successor, 
seems to have been frightened out of ac- 
cepting a post that would bring him into 
constant communication with so sturdy a 
prelate. Next year Louis de Beaumont ap- 

5 ears as supporting the claims of the arch- 
eacon of Durham against the prior and 
chapter of St. Mary's, and threatening to 
accuse them before the pope of obeying 
neither their bishop nor archdeacon. Indeed, 
throughout his whole episcopacy, he seems 
to have shown a special spite against the 
monks of his own cathedral. A few years 
later (1328) he was embroiled with Arch- 
bishop Melton of York on similar grounds. 
Both claimed the right of visitation in Aller- 
tonshire — Louis api)arently on behalf of St. 
Mary's chapter, the archbishop on his own. 
It was to no purpose that tne bishop at- 
tempted to prevent the prior and chapter 
frt)m coming to terms with the archbishop. 
Their love for their immediate spiritual head 
was hardly sufficient to make them ready at 
his pleasure to break the arrangement they 
had already come to with the archbishop,, 
who accordingly made several attempts to 
enforce his right of visitation. But no sooner 
did he appear on the borders of Allertonshire 
than IjOuis called together a host of armed 
men from Northumberland and Tvnedale — 
reckless soldiers prepared to take away the 
archbishop's life at a word from their cliief. 
The bishop was careless how much he spent, 
whereas the archbishop, though wealthy, was 
parsimonious. Excommunication was fol- 
lowed by suspension, and these were met on 
the bishop's part by three appeals to the 
legates. Finally the question was settled by 
compromise (1 331 ). At the end of 13^32 th'o 
archdeacon of Nort humbria died,and Louis ap- 
pointed his nephew — a man who is described 
as being short and deformed — to the vacant 
office. A dispute as to \48itation rights arose 
once more, and was again settled by a com- 
promise to last only for the bishop's life. Of 
the career of Louis de Beaumont outside 
his diocese little is known. When the 
northern barons met at Pomfret under the 
Earl of Lancaster (May 1321), they deemed 
it right to lay their federation oath before the 
clergy of the province, who were summoned 
to meet at Sherbum in Elmet. Louis de 
Beaumont was present on this occasion, and 
it cannot be doubted that a man of his high 
birth and courage had much Xjo do with 
the decision there arrived at — to render aid 
against the Scotch invasions, but to hold 
political matters over till the next parlia- 
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ment. Louis does not seem to have been a hall and kitchen with a chapel attached ti 
ver;f vigorous protector of his palatinate Middleham. He was buried Defore Uie higi 
against the Scotch, though this was one of altar in Durham cathedral in a magnificent 
the pleas on which Edward II urged the tomb, * wherein he was most excellentlj and 
pope to appoint him ; and we have a letter lively pictured as he was accustomed to ms 
from that king reproaching the bishop for or say mass/ This tomb, which Louis hA 
being by no means a * stone wall ' against prepared in his lifetime, is fully described in 
the enemv. On 24 Sept. 1333 Louis died at Davies's'DurhamCathedml,* and was marked 
Brantingham, and was buried two days later by a Latin epitaph (in hexameters) which 
before the great altar in his cathedral church, claimed for its occupant the character of * a 
His character and even his personal appear- man of royal birth, lavish, gleeful, and a 
ance have been minutely sketched by his con- constant enemy to sadness.' 
temnorarjr, Robert Graystanes, sub-prior of [Robert do Graystanes ap. Wharton's Anglia 
St. Marys and his elected successor. This Sacra. i. 751-61 ; Godwin's Pwesules, ed. Rich- 
wTiterdescribesthebishop as comely-featured ardson, 745-6; Raine's Historical Papers from 
but limping in each foot, over-lavish in ex- the Northern Registers (Rolls Series). 265-8, &c; 
penditure, and, by the number of his retainers, Hardy's Registrum Dnnelmense (Ricardi Kel- 
mvolved in such huge expenses that it was low), ii. 7, iii. &c. ; Annales Panlini, &c. in 
a saying of the time : ' ^ ever was man so Chronicles and Memorials of Edward I and II, 
greedy to get, and yet so rashly improvident vols. i. and ii. ; Rymer, iii. 581, 670, 952, iv. 
of what he had gotten.' Forgetting all that 297. 405, 491 ; Surteos's History of Durham, i. 
he owed to the prior of St. Mary's, he bluntly ^txxyii-xlr ; Dugdale's Baronage, ii. 50 ; Daries's 
answered his requests by an unvarnished re- Ancient Rites of Durham Cathedral. 24-7; 
fusal : * You do nothing for me, and I will do '^^'"^ « ^^' ^^*^«*« Sansbunensis.] 
nothing for you. Pray for my death, for while i. A. A. 

I live you will get nothing.' Nevertheless BEAUMONT, PHILIP. [See Tesi- 
he was a stern supporter. of the rights of his mond, Oswald.] 

8ee,whetheragainstarchbishop,earl,orbaron. -Qin a mijrrkxrm r>r\jix?T>T «« /^ mQ\ 
He appealed in pariiament for his rights over ^?^^^?^» ^P^PF.'f ^'^' ^^^^^ 
Bernard Castle, Hert, Geyneford, and other ^^^^^ ^^ ^^7^' feudal statesman, was 
forfeited manors of the Bruces and Baliols; f'"''^^ ^^^.^ de Beaumont C de BeUomonte 
and Edward II issued a confirmation of his S ^^^ ^^^'''ifr?^,, ^''^) ^^. ^Tf i,- 
claims against the Beauchamps (Warwick), ^^^^^^^/^ V-^"^'!^ T^a ^""^ ^^^^ ^Z}^r 
Cliffords nml others into wIiorp l.anrU tl,P«« pntemal fief of Pont Audemer, by the gift of 

his brother, that of Beaumont, afterwards 
* Beaumont-le-Roger ' (including Vielles), 
Norham and West upset hin^on (Upsetling- (r"" ^}''^ his descendants took their name. 
ton)againsttheScotch,wholeemtohavethen Roger de Beaumont had mamedAdeh^^^^ 
secured them. For his unwavering assertion ??"?^^^^"? ^Valeran, count of MeuUn (' de 
of the rights of his own see his biographer ^e lente ) m France, and was alhed nater- 
gives him great praise, and adds that though ''''^K^? ^^^ ^"^^ ^Z^ ""^ ^^r^''^^ ^^ 
chaste he was unlearned. Indeed, of Latin i ^>^^^ ^^ 7^ ^ ^™^^t? connsellor Bemg 
the bishop knew so little that before his con- a^^a^ced in years at the tinae of the mva- 
secration he had to take several davs' lessons , "'l^'fu'' i, '^ ?^\ ^ ^™?,"^^.i^ Nomandy 
before he could read his part of the service; , ""^.1^%^^,^^ ^^ ^)^c'^^'''''^'^''tTl ^'l?""* 
and even then, when he came to the word ' ^'^\ ^'jl'f^k .^^!^^ ^^^ ^'''^}^ ^^ 
' Metropolitici^,' which he could not master, \ ^^nlac (U Oct. 1066), though confused 

even with the aid of a little prompting behind! '^^^^^^^^ ^y ^^^^ i^^^ ^ -Ko"» 

aft^r a long pause he had to exclaim,* Seit pur l^*>-) • 

dite,' * Let it be taken as said.* The words ' ^&^«^ Jj ^fh ""''} ^*! Bel™?'»^ 

' in wnigmate' were a similar stumbling-block, j ^^^'^^^^ Engleis el pnraior front, 

and he could not refrain from whispering to He distinguished himself early in the day 
those standing by, * By St. I-iouis, the man by a charge on the right wing, in which he 
whowrotethat word had no courtesy in him.' 1 was the first to break down the English 
Once consecrated he was very masterful in palisade (Will. Poitou, 134). On William's 
his own diocese, and got two bulls from the march into the midlands in 1068, he was 
pope, one empowering him to appoint any rewarded with large grants in Warwickshipe 
monk he would prior of St. Marj-'s, and {Domesday^ 239 6), and Warwick Castle 
another to hold a third part of the'priory's was entrusted to his brother Henry [see 
income while the Scotch wars lasted, lie , Newbukgh, Henry de]. He then practi- 
was a great builder, and commenced a spacious i cally disappears for more than twenty years. 
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jl^ is said to liave striven in 1079 to reconcile 
{Robert with his father, the Conqueror (Obd. 
* IT.), and shortly afterwards he succeeded, in 
fylit of his mother, to his uncle, Hugh, count 
of Meulan. On the death of the cS)nqueror 
(lOf^) he and his brother espoused the cause 
*if Rofos, and were thenceforth high in his 
favour. Presuming on his power, the count 
of Meulan is said to have haughtily de- 
manded from Robert, then duke of* Nor- 
mandy, the castellanship of Ivr}', which his 
father had consented to exchange for that of 
Hrionne. The duke, repenting the request, 
arrested him, and handed over Brionne to 
Itobert de Meules. At the intercession of 
the count*8 aged father he was released on 
|>ayment of a neavy fine, and restored to the 
castellanship of Brionne. But he was com- 
pelled to recover the castle by a desperate 
t»iege (Ord. Vit. viii. 13). His rather, 
Roger, not long after entered the abbey of 
St. Peter of Pr^ux (founded by his father 
and himself), and the count, succeeding to 
the family fiefs of Beaumont and Pont Aude- 
mer, was now a powerful vassal in England, 
in Normandy, and in France {ib, viii. 25). 
He and Robert de Belesme, according to 
Mr. Freeman, though * of secondary import- 
ance in the tale 01 the cona'uest and of the 
reign of the first William, became tlie most 
prominent laymen of the reign of the second ' 
{ Wi/L Jiuf.) In the struggle between Robert 
and William Rufus (10^) he sided actively 
in Normand]^ with the latter (Ord. Vit. ix.3J, 
and on William invading France to recover 
the Vexin (1097) he threw in his lot with his 
English lord, and by admitting him to his 
castle of Meulan opened the way for him to 
Paris (ib. X. 5). lie was now the king's 
chief adviser, and when H61ias of Maine 
offered to come over to him, dissuaded him 
from accepting the offer {ib, x. 7). He and 
hii* brother were present at William's death 
i'2 Aug. 1100), and they both accompanied 
Henry in his hasty ride to Ijondon (ib. x. 
1 4, 15). The count, adhering strenuously to 
Henry in the general rising which followed 
{ib, X. 18 bif; W. Malk. v. § 394), became 
his * specially trusted counsellor * ( Will. liuf. ), 
iind persuadfed him in the Whitsun g^mot of 
1101 to temporise discreetly with his op- 
ponents by promising them all that they 
asked for (Ord. Vit. x. 16, 18). Ivo de 
'Grantmcsnil, who had been a leading rebel, 
was tried and sentenced the following year 
(1102), and sought the influence of the 
powerful count, *aui pnecipuus erat inter 
consiliarios regis/ for the mitigation of his 
penalty. The cunning minister agreed to 
mterveney and to advance him the means for 
va pilgrimage, on receiving in pledge his 
VOL. nr. 



Leicestershire fiefs, with tlie town of Lei- 
cester, all which he event uallv refused to 
return (i*^. xi. 3). Having thus added to his 
already large nosst'ssioiis, he attained the 
height of wealth and prosperity, and is dis- 
tinctly stated by Orderic {ib.) to have been 
created earl of Ij*Mcester (*inde consul in 
^Vnglia factus '). But of this the Lords' com- 
mittee * found no evidence * (Srd Heport on 
the Diijnity of a Peer^ p. 133). Nor does he 
appear tf> have btM'n so styled, though he 
possessed the terfit/j* denarius, and though 
that dignity devolved upon his son. He was 
now (llOiV) despatclie<l by Henrj* on a mis- 
sion to Normandy, where from his seat of 
Beaumont he intrigued in Henrj-'s inten'st 
(1^. xi. 6). On Henr}' coming over in 1104 
he headed his party among the Norman 
nobles (ib. xi. 10), and was again in close 
attendance on him during his visit of 1105 
(ib. xi. 11 ), and at the great battle of Tenchi^- 
brai (28 Sept. 1106), in whicli he com- 
manded the second line of the king's army 
(ib. xi. 20). He was again in Normandy 
with the king 3 Feb. 1118, persuading him 
to con linn the monks of St. Evreul in their 
possessions {ib. xi. 4.'J). The close of his life, 
according to H«*nry of Huntingdon, was 
embittered bv the infidelity of his wife, but 
the details of the story are obscure. He is 
also said by Henr\- to have been urged on 
his death-bt»d to restore th(» lands he had 
unjustly acquired, but to have characteristic- 
ally replied that he would leave them to his 
sons that tliev might provide for his salva- 
tion (Hex. rtvNT. 240, iMXi-T: W. Malm. 
V. § 407). He died 5 Juno 1118, and was 
buried with his fathers in the chapter-house 
of Pr6aux (Ord. Vit. xii. 1). *()n the 
whole,' says Mr. FriHMnan, * his characttT 
stands fair ' ( JVill. livf.) Almost the last 
survivor of the conquest generation, he 
strangely impressed the imagination of his 
contemporaries by his unbroken pi-ospi»ri(y 
under successive Kings, by his steady advance 
in wealth and power, while those around 
him were beinp ruined (Okd. Vit. xi. 2), but 
above all by his unerring sagacity. * A cold 
and craftv statesman .... the Achitophel of 
his time,* lie was deemed, says Henry ofllunt- 
ingdon (p. 30<i), * sapientissimus omnium 
hinc usque in Jerusalem,' and, according to 
William of Malmesburv, was appealed to * as 
the Oracle of God' (v. § 407). In the con- 
test with Anselm he took the same line as 
his son in the contest with Becket, inter\-en- 
ing to save him from the vengeance r)f 
Kufus, and in the council of Rockingham 
(1095) opposing his deposition, yet steadily 
supporting the right of the crown in the 
question of investitures (t6. v. § 417). For 

F 
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this, indeed^ lie was excommunicated (An^ 
selmi Epist. iv. 99 ; Eadmer, Hint. Nov. 82). 
Eadmer (94) complains that he disliked the 
English and prevented their promotion in 
the church, lie is said to have introduced, 
after AlexiosComnenos, the fashion of a single 
meal a day in the place of the Saxon pro- 
fuseness. His benefactions to the church 
were small, but at Leicester he rebuilt St. | 
Mary's as a foundation for secular canons 
{Mon. Ang. vi. 467 ). The charter by which 
he confirmed to his * merchants ' of Leicester 
their guild and customs will be found in 
Mr. Thompson's * Essay on Municipal His- 
tory/ but the story of his abolishing trial by 
duel is, though accepted, probably unfounded. 
He had married, late in life (1096-7), Eliza- 
beth (or Ysabel), daughter of Hugh the Great 
of Vermandois (or of Cr6pv) and niece of 
Philip of France (Ord. Vit. ix. 4). She mar- 
ried, at his death, William de Warrenne, 
having had by him, with five daughters, three 
sons (Ord. \ it. xi. 2), Robert and Waleran 

tsee Brvumont, Robert de, 1104-1168; and 
Jeaumont, Waleran de, 1104-1166], and 
Hugh, * cognomento Pauper,' who received 
the earldom of J^dford from Stephen {Gest. 
Steph. p. 74). 

. [Ordericus Vit^lis, lib. viii. ; Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon (Rolls series) ; William of Malmosbury ; 
Monasticon Anglicanum ; Nichols's History of 
Leicester (1797), pp. 22-3 ; Thompson's History 
of Leicester (pp. 27-31), and Essay on Municipal 
History (pp. 38-40); Third Report on the 
Dignity of a Peer (p. 133); Planches The 
Conqueror and his Companioas (i. 203-16) ; 
Freeman's Norman Conquest (v. 151, 828), and 
William Rufas.] J. H. R. 

BEAUMONT, ROBERT de. Earl of 
Leicester (1104-1168), justiciary of Eng- 
land, was son of the preceding, and a twin 
with his brother Waleran [see Beaumont, 
Waleran de]. He seems, however, to have 
been deemed the younger, and is vspoken of 
as ponfnafvs in the * Testa de Nevilt.' He is 
stated to have been bom in 1104 (Ord. Vit. 
xi. 6) when his father was advanced in years, 
a date fatal to the story in the * Abingdon 
Chronicle' (ii. 229), that he had been at the 
Benedictine monastery there as a boy, * regis 
Willelmi tempore' (i.e. ante 1099). At his 
father's death (1118) he succeeded to his 
English fiefs (Ord. Vit. xii. 33), being ap- 
parently considered the younger of the twins, 
and Henry, in gratitude for his father's ser- 
vices, brought him up, with his brother, in 
the royal household, and gave him to wife 
Amicia, daughter of Ralph (de Wader), earl 
of Norfolk, by Emma, daughter of William 
(Fit35-Os})em), earl of Hereford, with the 
fief of Br6teuil for her dower (i6.) Tlie 



twins accompanied Henry to Normandy, 
and to his interview with Pope Calixtus at 
Gisors (November 1119), where they are 
said to have astounded the cardinals by their 
learning. They were also present at his 
death-bed, 1 Dec. 1136 (ib, xiiL 19). In 
the anarchy that followed, war broke out 
between Robert and his hereditary foe, Roger 
de Toesny (ib. xiii. 22), whom he eventually 
captured by his brother's assistance. In 
December 1 137 the twins returned to Eng- 
land with Stephen, as his chief advisers, and 
Robert began preparing for his great founda- 
tion, his Norman possessions being overrun 
(ib. xiii. 36) in his absence (1138), till he 
came to terms with Roger de Toesny (ib. 
xiii. 38). In June 1139 he took, with his 
brother, the lead in seizing the bishops of 
Salisbury and Lincoln at Oxford (ib. xiii. 40), 
and on the outbreak of civil war was de- 
spatched with him, by Stephen, to escort 
the empress to Bristol (October 1139), and 
is said (but this is doubtful) to have received 
a grant of Hereford. He secured his in- 
terests with the Angevin party (ib. xiii. 43) 
after Stephen's defeat (2 Feb. 1141), and then 
devoted himself to raising, in the outskirts 
of Leicester, the noble abbey of St. Mary 
de Pr6 (* de Pratis ') for canons regular of 
the Austin order. Having bestowed on it 
rich endowments, including those of his 
father's foundation, he had it consecrated in 
1 143 by the bishop of Lincoln, whom he had 
contrived to reconcile. In 1152 he was still 
in Stephen's confidence, and exerted his in- 
fluence to save his brother (Gervasb, i. 148), 
but on Henrj' landing in 1163 he supplied 
him freely with means for his strujme (ib. 
i. 152), and attending him, shortly after his 
coronation (December 1154) was rewarded 
with his lasting confidence, and with the 
post of chief justiciar, in which capacity 
(* capitalis justicia ') he fir3t appears 13 Jan. 
1155 (Cart. Ant. W.), and again in 1156 
(Hot. Pip. 2 Hen. II). He was now in the 
closest attendance on the court, and on the 
queen joining the king in Normandy (De- 
cember 1158) he was left in charge of the 
kingdom, in a vice-regal capacity, till the 
king's return 25 Jan. Il63, Richard de Luci 
[q. v.], when i^ England, being associated 
with him in the government. He was pre- 
sent at the famous council of Clarendon 
(13-28 Jan. 1164), and his name heads the 
list of lay signatures to the * constitutions * 
(MS. Cott. Claud. B. fo. 26), to which he is 
said, by his friendly influence, to have pro- 
cured Becket's assent (Gervasb, i. 177). As 
with his father, in the question of investi- 
tures he loyally upheld tlie claims of the 
crown, while maintaining to the church and 
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dmrehmen devotion even greater than his | Fofis's Judges of Engknd (1848), i. 190 ; Eyton's 

Ather^B, In the great crisis at the council ! Court and Itinerary of Henry II.] J. H. R. 
of Northampton (October 1164) ho strove, 
witl ■ ~ • * ~ " •" ■ 
prin 

feci ^ , , - , , 

his house. The following day they were [q- v.], who died in 11(58. He joined the re- 
commissioned to pronounce to him the sen- wUion against Henry 11 in favour of Prince 
tence of the court ; but when Leicester, as Henry, which broke out in April 1173 (Ben. 
chief justiciary, commenced his address, he Abb. u 45), and having obtained permission to 
was at once cut short by the primate, who ^^^^^ Normandy, shut himself up in his castle 
rejected his jurisdiction \Gerva8E, i. 185; of Br6teuil (U. Die.) His English fiefs were 
Iloo. Hot. i. 222,228; Material^, ii. 393, confiscated in consequence, and an army sent 
&c.) Earlv the next year (1165) he was agH>"*»t his town of Leicester, which was 
again, on tlie king's departure, left in charge ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ (^^ Jii^j), ^if li the exception 
of the kingdom, and, on the Archbishop of «f ^he castle, after a siege of three weeks 
Cologne arriving as an envoy from the em- ('*•) Wenry II himst»lf marche<l on Br6teuil, 
peror, refused to greet him on the ground ^ -W-» and (the earl having fled before him) 
that he was a schismatic (R. Die. i. 318). cajtured and burnt the place on 25-0 Sept. 



He appears to have accompanied Henry to ' ^' •^- '^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^"*i to liuvi^ b»en present 
Normandy in the spring of 1166, but leaving at Gisors during the fruitless negotiations 
him, returned to his post before October, and between the two kings, and to have up- 
retained it till his death, which took place , braided Henry with his grievous losses. But 




_igulL_ ,_ „ 

abbey, and resided there fifteen vears, till his ^^ II"ffJ» (^^iff h1), t»arl of Norfolk, plunderwl 

death, when he was buried on tie south side \ Norwich, and besieged and took the castle 

of the choir; but it is obvious that he cannot ^^ Hagenet on 13 Oct. Setting out for 

thus have entered the abbey. This earl was Leicester, lie was intercepted at Fomham, 

known as U Bos8u (to distinguish him fn)m "®ar ^^7 St. Edmunds, by Richard de 

his successors), and also, possibly, as le Gf^c- ^uci and other supporters of the king 

zen (.Von, Ang. 1830. \'i. 467). He founded, ^^'^ ^^^t.), and taken prisoner, with his wife 

in addition to St. Mary de Pr6, the abbey of i^^^^- H^v. u. 54-5). They wt»re sent over 

Garendon (Ann. Wav, 233), the monasterv , to H^nrv' (-ffo/.i^.) ami imprisoned by him 
of Nuneaton 
hospital 
I>ugdale 




on p. 404 o"f the Appendix to the eighth re- ' The king t(K)k his prisoners ])aeli with him 
pi>rt on Historical MSS., and copies of his ' ^^ Nonnandy on 8 August, but by the treaty 
charters of wood and pasture are printed in ^'>tli ^^"w on 30 Sept. 1174 the earl's libe- 




Mr. Thompson (p. 60) and Mr. JeafFreson »" t^*^ council of Northampton he was re- 

(Appendtx to Bth Report, ut 9upra, pp. 404, i ^^^red in blood and honours {ih. u. 118), and 

406-7) is probably false. ^"® castles (except Mount sorrel) returned to 

r^^_j' . ^. ,. ,., „ ^- him. He accompanied the king to Normandy 

A f^^i'T y»*f ^»:;i^»^- ^"-f"- J ^eer Hove- -^ ^j^^, gammer, ^ut is not again heard of till 

i^i^M^r^^^^^^^^ the spring of 1183, when, ^ith the earl of 

a Becket (rf.); Monasticon Anglicanum, ii. p^^^^^^^^t''' ^^ ''*'' """^'^i ^"^^ 

308 («L 1830, ri. 462-69) ; Dugchile's Baronage, "*\y»^' ^^"^Tin'i '"^ f ttendance on the king 

i. 86-87 ; Lyttelton's Henry II (1767); Nichols's »♦ Christinas 1186, when he kept his court 

HwMry of Leiowter (1796), pp. 24-68, app. viii. a* Guildford, and on the accession of Hichard 

p. 16; Thompoon's History of Leicester (chap. (July 1189) he was completely reinstated 

Ti.X And ISamj on Municipal History (1867); (t^- iii* ^) and appointed at the coronation, 
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3 Sept. 1189, to carry one of the swords of 
state {ib. iii. 9). He appears as attesting a 
charter to the monks of Canterbury, 1 Dec. 
1189 (Gbrvase, L 503), but then went on 
pilgrimage to Palestine, and died in Greece, 
on his way back, 1190 (i^. iii. 88). This earl 
was known as Robert (ks) Blanchefmains. 
Copies of his charters to his burgesses of 
Leicester will be found on pp. 36 and 44 of 
Mr. Thompson's 'Essay on Municipal His- 
tory.' He married Petronilla (*Famel*), 
heiress of the house of Grantmesnil, who is 
said to have brought^ him the honour of 
Hinckley (Leicester), but it is possible that 
he may have inherited it from his grandfather. 
His son and heir Robert {FitzJ^amel) was 
invested with the earldom of Leicester by 
Richard atMessina, early in 1191 (RoG. Hov.), 
and having distinguished himself in the cru- 
sade and been subsequently captured by the 
kingof France in 1193, while de&nding!Eiouen 
for Richard, and liberated in 1196, died child- 
less in 1204. Of this Robert's two younger 
brothers, Roger was made bishop of St. 
Andrew's in Scotland, 1189, and William 
(founder of St. Leonard's at Leicester) was 
a leper. The great inheritance of the earls 
of Leicester consequently passed, through his 
two sisters, to the nouses of de Montfort and 
de Quenci. 

[Roger Hoveden (Rolls series) ; R. Diceto 
(ib.) ; Dugdale's Baronage, i. 87 ; Nichols's His- 
tory of Leicester, pp. 69-90 ; Thompson's His- 
tory of Leicester (chap, vii.) and Essay on Mu- 
nicipal History ; Eyton's Court and Itinerary of 
Henry U.] J. H. R. 

BEAUMONT, ROBERT (d. 1567), di- 
vine, may have belonged either to the 
AVhitley Beaumonts oi Yorkshire, whose 
arms were depicted on the gates of Trinity 
College aft^r his death, or to the Leicester- 
shire family, so prominent in tlie sixteenth 
centurv. Beaumont went to Westminster 
School, and afterwards to Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; graduated B.A. in 1543-4, and be- 
came fellow of his college; in 1550 he 
took the degree of M.A. In the reign of 
Mary he fled with the protestant refugees, 
and resided at Zurich (Troubles at Franks 
furtf published in Phoenix, ii. 55). In 1556 
he joined the English congregation of Geneva 
(Burn's Livre des Anglois^ 8). Returning 
to England after the death of Mary, he 
was admitted Margaret professor of divinity 
(1559). He proceeded B.D. in 1560, and on 
28 Sept. of that vear was presented by the 
Earl of Rutland to the archdeaconry of 
Huntingdon. In 1561 he became master of 
Trinity College, and vacated his professor- 
fihip. He commenced D.D. in 1564, and in 



that year disputed a thesis in divinity before 
Queen Elizabeth on her visit to Cambrid^. 
He was vice-chancellor of the university 
in 1564-5, and was collated to a canonry of 
Ely on 15 Nov. 1564. In 1566 he was a 
second time made vice-chancellor, and died 
in that office in 1567. (For his preferments 
see Lb Neve's Fasti, i. 355, iL 52, iii. 604, 
654,699). 

Dr. Beaumont is a prominent figure in 
the movement of the Calvinists at Cam- 
bridge against conforming to the ordinances 
of Elizabeth and Parker. Dr. Baker, in his 
preface to Fisher's sermon on Lady Mar- 
garet, mentions Robert Beaumont as 'a 
learned good man, but deeply tinctured.' By 
'deeply tinctured' Baker nas been thought 
to mean that Beaumont was not free from 
Romish doctrine {Alumni Westmonasteri- 
enseSf 8) ; but though in his will Beaumont 
confesses that he once was in * that damnable 
pit of idolatry,' all his public acts and his 
connection with Geneva point towards puri- 
tanism. He subscribed to the articles of 
1562, and, both by signing a request to the 
synod concerning rites and ceremonies, and 
by voting with the minority in convocation 
for the six articles on discipline, he sup- 
ported the anti-ritualistic side in the church 
(Stbtpb, Ann, i. i. 480, 501, 504, 512). In 
a letter to Parker, 27 Feb. 1564, he disap- 
proves of dramatic representations among 
the students (Fulleb's Cambridge, 266). On 
26 Nov. 1565 Beaumont with Kelk, master 
of Magdalen, Hutton, master of Pembroke, 
Long^orth, master of St. John's, and Whit- 
gift, then Margaret professor, 'wrote to Cecil 
as chancellor of the university for a remission 
in the orders just issued by the queen through 
Parker for enforcing the use of the surplice 
at Cambridge. Cecil was angry and Parker 
contemptuous (Strype's Life of Parker, i. 
386, letter in the appendix) ; thereupon 
Beaumont wrote in his own name a submis- 
sive letter to Cecil, saying that he was careful 
to observe order himself and only wTot* on be- 
half of others (Laftsdo^cne MS. 8, art. 64) . Dr. 
Beaumont ana Sir William Cecil had manv 
dealings together on unimportant matters (see 
Lemon's State Papers, 1647 -SO), Beaumont 
left a will (dated 1 May 1567), in which he 
bases his salvation on the free adoption of 
God, and desires to be buried without * the 
jangling of bells or other popish ceremonies.' 
He also bequeathed 50/. to Trinity College. 

[Cooper's Athen© Cantalirigienses, i« 24. > ; 
Alumni Westmonasterienses, 8 ; Strype's AnnaU 
of the Reformation, i. i. and ii. ; Life of Parker, 
book i., and General Index to »Strype; Bum's 
Livre des Anglois k Genive ; Troubles at Frank- 
furt (1575), reprinted in Phoenix, ii.; Lemon's 
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Calendar of State Piipers (1547-80) ; Le Neve's the most energetic of poUtieiuns in the cause 
Fasti Ecclesia AnglicanK ; Cooper's Annals of reform. Acquiring, on the death of his 
of Cambridge, ii.; Bishop Fisher's Sermon for mother in 1831, a large accession of property, 
Lady Margaret, ed. Hymers, 68 ; Baker MSS. he took also an active interest in the advance- 
in. 309. xxxii. 427. 430.] A. G-n. ^jg^^. ^f ^^e fine arts, and by his munificent 




own character, which he gives in the preface ^'^^"^ ^^^^ contributed some articles. Some 

to his book, 18 to be believed. He is chiefly ^ ^^ verses are contained in the * Musie 

remarkable for his 'Missives,' which are, in Eto^enses. He died at Bournemouth 10 Dec. 

plain speech, letters, and seem, from one ■*-^^*^- 

part of Beaumont's epistle to the reader, to [Annual Begister, xci. 213 ; Latimer's Local 

be his own composition, and from another Becords of Bemarkable Events in Northumber- 

pert to be the composition of others. But la°d and Durham (1857), p. 254.] T. F. H. 
the former intimation has the stronger sup- ^„ ^ ^^^^^.r™ ^^r » ^ t-.,^ * ,.t ^^ 

port. It is evident they were written upon ^F^^^?,^' .Ti^f ^^^^ ^\ 9^^7T 

supposititious occasions. Letters, he says, ^^ Meulan (1104-1166), warrior and feudal 

should be like a well-furnished table, where statesman, was the twin brother of Robert, 

every guest may eat of what dish he pleases, ^arl of Leicester [see Beaumont, Robert de 

This reminds us of Bickerstars once-popular ii^'^T^^^^ ??^ ^^® ^'^''t.''^ ^^''^^'^' ^^V?L^^ 
opera, * Love in a Village : ' Meulan [see Beaumont, Robert de, d, 1118]. 
Z^ , , . „^ . 1 , , , Bom in 1104 (Ord. ViT. xi. 2), and brought 
The world is a well-furnished table, ^^^ y^^ brother, he succeeded at lis 
Where guests are promiscuously set. ^^^y^^^.^ ^^^^^ (1118) to his French fief of 
The essays are fifteen in number, and are Meulan and his Norman fief of Beaumont (ti. 
on the various parts of the body — the head, xii. 33). In the struggle of 1119 he was faith- 
eye, nose, ear, tongue, and so forth. They are ful to Ilenry I (ib. xii. 14), probably because 
full of trope and figure, frequently with much too young to rebel ; but the movement in fa- 
force of application, quaint and sententious, vour of William ^ Clito ' and An jou (1112) was 
The precise title of his work is as follows : eagerly joined by him {ib. xii. 34). He was 
* Love's Missives to Virtue ; with Essaies, present at the conspiracv of Croix St. Leu- 
Lond. printed by William Godbid, and are iroi, Sept. 1123 (tA.), and threw himself into 
to be sold at the signe of the Star, in Little Brionne (tb.) On Henry's approach, he 
Britain, 1660.* Small 8vo, pp. 120. withdrew to Beaumont (tb. xii. 36), whilst 

[Wattes Bibl. Brit.; Lowndes's Bibliog. Man. ^'^ ^?«^«« f ^,"««f T)i.^''"4''^''^^'^n'' 

i. 138 ; Sir E. Brydges' Restituta, 3, 278-81.] ^^re besieged and captured (Roo.Hoy. 1. 180, 

■^ * J. M. Hen. Hunt. 245, Sim. Durh.) On the 
night of 24 March 1124 he relieved and 

BEAUMONT, THOMAS WENT- re-victuaUed his tower of WatteviUe, but 

WORTH (1792-1848), politician, was the was intercepted two days later by Ranulf 

eldest son of Colonel Thomas Richard Beau- of Bayeux, near Bourg Thorolde, and taken 

mont, of Bretton Hall, Yorkshire, and prisoner with thirty of his knights (Okd. 

Diana, daughter of Sir S. W^ Blackett, Vit. xii. 39). Henry extorted from him 

iMTonet, of Hexham Abbey, and was bom the surrender of Beaumont, his only remain- 

15 Nov. 1792. He was educated at Eton, ing castle, and kept him in close confinement 

and in 1809 became a fellow commoner of for some five years (tb.) He was present 

St. John's College, Cambridge, where he with his brother at Henry's deathbed, 1 Dec. 

graduated B.A. in 1813. In 1818 he sue- 1135 (ib. xiii. 19), but warmly espoused the 

oeeded his father in the representation of cause of Stephen, and received the promise 

NoTthumberland, but in 1826 he lost the of his infant daughter in 1136 (ib. xiii. 22). 

election, under circumstances which led to a Returning to Normandy after Easter, to 

duel on Bamburgh sands with Mr. Lambton, assist his brother against Roger de Toesny, 

afterwards Earl of Durham. After repre- he captured him after prolonged warfare on 

senting the borough of Stafford for a short 3 Oct. 1136 (ib. xiii. 27). Joined by Stephen 

time he was in 1830 returned for Northum- the following spring, he hastened back with 

berland, and from the passing of the Reform him to England in Dec. 1137, at the rumour 

BiU he continued to represent the southern of rebellion (ib. xiii. 32), but was again des- 

division of the county until 1837. In early patched by him to Normandy in May 1138, 

life he was a member of the Pitt Club, but to suppress his opponents (ib. xiii. 37). Re- 

fiom 1820 an advanced liberal and among turning to England with his brother, before 
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the end of the year, they continued to act 
as Stephen^s chief advisers, and headed the 
opposition to the bishop of Salisbury and his 
nephews {Gest Steph!) At the council of 
Oxford (June 1139) matters came to a crisis, 
and, in a riot between the followers of the 
respective parties, the bishops were seized 
by the two earls, and impnsoned, at their 
advice, by Stephen (Ord. Vit. xiii. 40 ; Gest 
JSteph.) This gave * the si^al for the civil 
war' (Sttjbbs, Qmst Hist 1. 826), in which 
the earl, active on Stephen's side, was re- 
warded by him with a grant of Worcester 
(and, it is said, the earldom) towards the 
close of 1139. At the battle of Lincoln 
(2 Feb. 1141) he was one of Stephen's com- 
manders, but fled at the first onset, and left 
him to his fate (Ord. Vit. xiii. 42 ; Gest 
Steph, ; Hen. Hunt, 270; Gbrvase, i. 116), 
and though he hastened to assure the queen 
that he would be faithful to the captured 
kinj^ {ib,), he assisted G«ofirey of Anjou to 
besiege Rouen in 1143. In 1146 he went 
on pilgrimage to Jerusalem {Chron. Norm.^f 
having (as * count of Meulan *) entrusted his 
lordship of Worcester to his brother, the earl 
of Leicester, and to the sheriff (App, bth 
Report Hist MSS. p. 301). On his re- 
turn, he adhered to the empress, and held 
Worcester against Stephen in 1150. The 
king took the town, but not the castle (IIbn. 
Hunt. 282), which he again attacked in 
1162. He erected two forts to block it up, 
but was treacherously induced to destroy 
them by the count's brother (Gervasb, 1. 
148). He would seem to have subsequently 
withdrawn to Normandy, where he was cap- 
tured by his nephew, Robert de Montfort, 
who imprisoned him at Orbec till he restored 
to him his fief of Montfort {Chron. Norm.) 
lie reappears in attendance on the court 
early in 1167, and in May 1160 is one of the 
witnesses to the treaty between Henry II 
and Louis. Ileniy took his castles into his 
own hands about January 1161, but he is not 
again mentioned. He died in 1166, being 
buried on 9 April. His son, Robert, count 
of Meulan {d. 1 181), joined in Prince Henry's 
rebellion against his father, Henry II, in 
1173 (Bened. Abb. L 46), and was father of 
Robert, count of Meulan, excommunicated 
as a member of John's faction in 1191 (RoG. 
Hov.) 

[Orderic Vitalis, lib. xi. xii. ; Gervase of Can- 
terbury and Henry of Huntingdon (Rolls series); 
Gesta Stephani (Eng. Hist. Soc.), pp. 47, 49; 
Chronica Normanniae ; Lyttelton's Henry II 
(1767) vol. i. ; Nichols's History of Leicester 
(1796) pp. 23-4 ; Green's History of Worcester, 
pp. 255-6 ; Eyton's Court and Itinerary of 
Henry H.] J. H. B. 



BEAVER, JOHN. [See Cabtorius.] 

BEAVER, PHILIP (1766-1813), captain 
in the royal navy, son of the Rev. James 
Beaver, curate of Lewknor in Oxfordshire, 
was bom on 28 Feb. 1766. He was little 
naore than eleven years old when his father 
died, and his mother, being left poor, was 
glad to accept the offer of Oaptam Joshua 
Rowley, then commanding the Monarch, to 
take the boy with him to sea. His naval 
service be^an in October 1777 ; and during 
the following ^ear, as midshipman of the 
Monarch, he witnessed the fight, celebrated 
in song, between the Arethusa and Belle- 
Poule (17 June), and had his small share in 
the notorious action off Ushant (27 July). 
In December he followed Rowley to the 
Suffolk, and went in her to the West Indies. 
He continued with Row W, by this time rear- 
admiral, in the Suffolk, (Conqueror, Terrible, 
and Princess Royal, in the fleet under ad- 
mirals the Hon. John Bjrron, Hyde Parker, 
and Sir George Rodney, during the eventftil 
years 1779-80, and afterwards under Sir Peter 
Parker at Jamaica. At Jamaica young Beaver 
continued during the rest of the war. On 
2 June 1783 his patron. Admiral Rowley, 
advanced him to the rank of lieutenant. 
During the next ten years he resided princi- 
pally with his mother at Boulogne, his naval 
service being limited to a few months in 1790 
and in 1791, on the occasions known as the 
Spanish and the Russian armaments. 

In the end of 1791 he associated himself 
with a scheme for colonising the island of 
Bulama on the coast of Africa, near Sierra 
Leone, and left England for that place on 
14 April 1792. The whole affair seems from 
the beginning to have been conducted without 
forethought or knowledge. The would-be 
settlers were, for the most part, idle and 
dissipated. Beaver found himself at sea in 
command of a vessel of 260 tons, with 66 
men, 24 women, and 31 children, mostly 
sea-sick, and all equally useless. When they 
landed, anvthing like discipline was unat- 
tainable. * 'The partv, assembled on shore, 
proved ignorant aline of law, industry, or 
order. The directors lost heart and took an 
early opportunity of returning to England. 
The command devolved on Beaver, and 
during a period of eighteen months he en- 
deavoured, by unceasing toil, to keep a little 
order and to promote a little industry ; but 
the men were quite unfitted for the work 
and manner of life, and the greater number of 
them died. The miserable remnants of the 
party evacuated the island in November 1798, 
and went to Sierra Leone, whence Beaver 
obtained a passage to England, and arrived at 
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Mnth 17 Mav 17t)4. War with i'Vance 
u nieoiiiimti lit^n declared, bikI b pruclBiiia- 
uQD is (he 'Gweit«' bftil orderMl all hhchI 
(Acen to rnporl.thtimsehwi to the mlmimltv. 
BniTerhiul Ml morallr bound to stay with tlie 
colony. ' If I ditmbi-j- thoir lordships' orders 
10 the " Gazplti'," ' li" wrnte to ihe secretjiry 
■if (lie kdmiratt}', ' I know thnt I am linble 
li> lotxi mj commissifm ; Bad if I obey them, 
I never d^senifd nue.' His excuses Hod bt^en 
iivonrablj received, and within two months 
after lu» wtum be was appointed first lieu- 
iviunt of the 64-giiii ship Stalely. 

This ship, cntnmandpd bv Captain Billv 
DnuglM, uiled for the East' Indies in Murch 
i:»G, bnt near the C»pe of Oiiod Hope feU 
in with Sir Oeorg* Elphinstone, nfterwards 
Lord Keith . and was by him detained to take 
part in tlierminue»t of that setllement. Sub- 
w.iiiuently, in the East Indies, the 8tnt«ly was 
ei^[Bwd in the reduction of Ceylon, and on 
the botneward Toyag^ bkbid met with Sir 
Gean|« Elpbinstnne aff Cape A^ulbas. It 
mn blowiag very lutrd, nnd, as she joined 
the ftdmiral, a violrnt mjubII rent ht^r snila 
intoribbuiut and tlirew the shin on herbeam- 
<-uds. The smart seamnnlike manner in 
which she was rightt*d and brought into 
station, wilh nnw suils set, caught tile iid- 
minU's atti'ntlon, and n few days later he 
moved Itrarer into his own ship. Sir 
(iKirge rrtumed to Kngland in tlie spring 
of lTtt7, and, aa tirst lieutenant of the flag- 
ship, Bt-Bver should, in ordiniin' course, have 
be«i promoted. In this, howevur, be was 
disMppoiiited 1 bewassliltalieulenant when, 
in t&e next yenr, lytrd Keith was appointed 
to thu onmnuuid of tbe Medit«rraDe«n station, 
»nd went out with his lordship as first lieu- 
tenant of the Fimdmyiint and afterwards ot 
tbe BarSf iir. The juniors were appointed, as 
it spemed to IJearrr.for promotion rather than 
fiir duty. He was thus driven to bring Lord 
Coekrane, the junior lieutenant, to a court- 
auulialfordisraspocl. Lord Cochrane, though 
nlBMinistipd to avoid flinpuiry, was aojuit ted 
of tlu charsoi which Beaver was told ought 
nntto havel)n°n pressed. The circmnstnnco 
did not, however, interfere with the admi- 
ral's good wiU. On IH June I7B9 Beiiver 
■was mnd" n ommnpidpr. nnd n few tooniha 

IstM- wi, «nno.„I,.,( )„. 1,np( K-ith to tllB 

B..V-' ■■ .■.i-.-.|.t.,iii of llie 

Jtf ' ^1 ■ I -in.) Beaver 

vn- !. mild of the 
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tiret Iwen won; and Beaver went back to 
Lord Keith without his ex]iecled pnimotion. 
On bis WBV out lie wiw detained for b forl- 
nigbl at GibraltHr, wlinre he took the oppor- 
tunity to gel married to a young lady, Miss 
Eliioit, to whom ho had been for some time 
eitgoged. Shortlv nftorrejoiningtbe admiral 
he was advnnceil to post rank, and appointed 
to tbe oonuuand of the tbig-ship, in which 
he had an important share in the operations 
on tbe coast of Egypt (1800-11; but in 
June of this latter vear, being wwiry of the 
monotony of the blockftdii, he obtained per- 
mission to excliange into the It£t«rminle 
frigate, and in her was sent up to Constanti- 
nople with despatches. The sultan was d&- 
sirous of acknowled^n^ this servict- with a 
large sum of money, which Beaver poailivalj 
declined, though he afterwards consented to 
accept a disiaond box for himself and a gold 
box for each of the lieutenants. Ue also re- 
ceived for his services in Egypt the Turkish 
order of the Crescent. 

Dn tho conclusion of the peace of Amiens 
the DfCerminJe was ordered home, and waa 
paid off at Portsmouth on 19 May HMH. 
Beaver now settled down on shore, and was 
placed in charge of the seafencibles of Es8«x 
in July 1803. Three years later be was a^ 
pointed to the Acosta, 40-giin frigate, and in 
her proceeded to the West Indies, where ha 
remained until afti-r the capture of Har- 
tinique, inFebruarvlSOQ. Ue waa then aent 
home in charge of convoy and with a laige 
number of French prisimers. Some months 
later he was ajipointed to the Nisus of 88 
guns, 8 new fingate just launched, and on 
•M June 1810sBiled in her for tbe East Indies. 
He arrived on the statiim in time to lake a 
verv distinguished part, under Vic(>-udmiral 
Albemarle Bertie, in the reduction of Mauri- 
tius (November 1810). and. under Rear-ad- 
miral the Uon. Robert Stopford. in tbe con- 
quest of Java (August and September Irtll). 
After nearly a year spent in tlie Moiambique 
and on the coast of Madagiiscar, towards tha 
end of 1H12 the Nisus received her orders 
for England, and in the hitler days of March 
1813 put into Table Bay on her homeward 
voyage. Here Beaver, who had complained 
of a slight indisposition, was seized with a 
violent inflammation of the bowels, and, 
after a few days of the moat eicruciating 
torment, died on 5 ApriL 

Beaver was a man of remarkable energy 
and ability, nnd in ihe exceptional posts 
which be lield, both in the Mediterranean 
and in the East Indies, he performed his 
duty not only etTeclively, but without awak- 
ening the jealousy of iiie seniors whom be 
temporarily superseded. So far an his pro- 
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fession permitted, he was an almost omni- 
vorous reader of solid books; during one 
cruise he read entirely through the * Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.' In command he was 
a strict disciplinarian ; but at a time when 
strictness not unfrequently degenerated into 
cruelty, no charge 01 tyranny was ever made 
against him ; and yet, says his perhaps par- 
tial biographer, * the x)ardonable weakness of 
forgiving a little more frequently would, 
perhaps, have brought the commander's cha- 
racter nearer to penection.' 

By his early death, and the previous bank- 
ruptcy of his agent, his widow, with six 
children, was left but poorly provided for. 
The efforts of his friends in her behalf pro- 
duced no result, and she was eventually 
reduced to accept the situation of matron of 
Greenwich Hospital school as a refuge from 
pecuniary distress. 

[The Life and Services of Captain Philip 
Beaver, late of His Majesty's Ship Nisus, by 
Captain W. H. Smyth, E.N., K.S.F., F.R.S., &c., 
8vo, 1829 ; Captain Beaver himself published an 
account of his Bulama experiences, under the 
title of African Memoranda, 4to, 1805; he also 
contributcKl to the papers of the day some letters 
on nautical subjects, a selection of which was re- 
published by Captain Smyth.] J. K. L. 

BEAVOR, EDMOND (d. 174o), captain 
in the royal navy, was made a lieutenant 
on 2 March 1733-4, and whilst serving in 
the West Indies was promoted by Sir Chaloner 
Ogle to command the Stromboli fireship in 
the summer of 1743, and, in company with 
the Lion, 60 guns, was sent home with a 
convoy of thirty merchant-ships. Very bad 
weather scattered the fleet ; several of the 
convoy were lost, and the Stromboli, dis- 
masted and in an almost sinking condition, 
just managed to get into Kinsale harbour. 
There she was refitted, and arrived in the 
Downs on 21 Dec. Towards the end of the 
next year he was appointed to the Fox frigate, 
and during the spring and summer of 1746 
was employed cruising, with some success, 
against the Dunkirk privateers in the North 
Sea, In September he was in Leith roads, 
engaged in assisting the transport of the 
army, and in stopping, so far as possible, the 
communications of the rebels. On the even- 
ing of the 2l8t, after the defeat of Sir John 
Cope's army in the morning, the Fox became 
a place of refuge for numbers of the soldiers 
who could not get into the castle, the town 
gates being held by the enemy. Beavor's 
position was not an easy one for a young 
officer ; for he had no instructions, and did 
not know how far his authoritv extended. 
The rebels were in possession ot Leith, and 



would not allow him to communicate with 
the shore, even to get fresh provisions. On 
6 Oct. he wrote that there were 1,200 rebels 
quartered in Leith ; and though he thought 
tnat a few shot might dislodge them, he was 
not certain that it would meet with their 
lordships' approval. A few weeks later he 
put to sea on a cruise, and in a violent storm 
the Fox went down with all hands, 14 Nov. 
1746. 

[Chamock's Biog. Nav. v. 279 ; Official Letters 
in the Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

BEAZLEY, SAMUEL (1786-1851), 
architect and playwright, was bom in 1786 
in Parliament Street, Westminster, where 
his father carried on the business of an archi- 
tect and surveyor, and died at his residence, 
Tunbridge Castle, Kent, on 12 Oct. 1861. 
When at school at Acton, a boy of twelve 
years old, he wrote a farce and constructed 
the stage upon which he and his comrades 
performed it. As a youth he volunteered for 
service in the Penmsula, and experienced 
many romantic adventures, which he was 
fond of relating in after-life to his friends. 
As an architect he enjoyed a considerable prac- 
tice, especially in the construction of theatres, 
of which he certainly designed more than any 
other architect of his day. The Lyceum, St. 
James's, City of London, the Strand front of 
the Adelphi,and the colonnade of Dniry Lane 
were among those erected by him in London, 
and he prepared drawing for two theatres 
in Dubhn, two in Belgium, one in Brazil, 
and two in different parts of India. With- 
out presenting much artistic attraction, his 
theatres possessed the merit of being well 
adapted to their purposes. He designed one 
or two country houses and some new buildings 
for the university of Bonn. His last most 
important works were erected for the South- 
Eastem Railway Company, and include their 
terminus at London Bridge, most of their sta- 
tions on the North Kent line, and the Lord 
Warden Hotel and Pilot House at Dover. 
Like his theatres, they were always well suited 
to their purposes. He was a most prolific 
writer of dramatic pieces, of which upwards 
of one hundred are ascribed to his pen. They 
are chiefly farces and short comedies, showing 
considerable mechanical dexterity. Among 
the best known are : * Five Hours at Brighton,* 
the first of the author's plays performed, *The 
Boarding House,' * Is he Jealous ? ' an operetta 
I in one act composed for Mr. Wrench, and 
I first performed at the Theatre Royal English 
Opera House on 2 July 1816, 'Gretna Green,' 
' Tlie Steward,' ' Old Customs,' ' The Lottery 
Ticket,' 'My Uncle/ 'Bachelors' Wives,' 
' Hints to Husbands,' ' Fire and Water,' and 
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* The Ball's Head/ He also wrote English 
versions of the operas of * Robert the Devil/ 
*The Queen of CjT»ru8/ and * La Sonnambula/ 
-which last is saia to have been adapted by 
bim to the pronunciation of Malibran, by 
being written in morning interviews ^ti 
her at her bedside. He also wrote two novels, 
' The Rou§/ 1828, and ' The Oxonians/ 1830. 
These are cleverly constructed, but to modem 
taste they seem tedious and formal. 

In private life Beazle^ was a pleasant 
companion, a good and witty causeur, some 
of hiB bonsmots being remembered and re- 
peated to this day, such as his reply to a 
lady's inquiry why the rooks near her house 
maae so much noise, that they had caws 
for conversation. He died suddenly of an 
apoplectic seizure in the sixty-sixth year ot 
his age. 

[Builder, 1851 ; Gent. Mag. 1829, 1851.] 

G. W. B. 

BECHE, SiK HENBY THOMAS DE 
liA (1796-1865), geologist, the last of an 
ancient family, was bom in a London suburb 
in 17d6. Losing his father, a military officer, 
at a very early age, young De la Beche was 
sent to the grammar school at Ottery St. Mary 
in Devonshire, but his mother soon removed 
thence, first to Charmouth and afterwards 
to Lyme Begis, so famous for its liassic fossils, 
in collecting which the young student showed 
the first evidence of his taste for natural his- 
tory. Intending to follow the profession of 
his fiither, Henry Be la Beche entered the 
military school at Great Marlowe in 1810 ; 
where the artistic powers of sketching, after- 
wards so useful to him in his geological work, 
were sedulously cultivated. But his mili- 
tary career was short. The general peace of 
1815 led De la Beche, in company with Mur- 
chison and many other active and restless 
spirits, to quit the army. 

De la Beche settled in Dorset, where the 
geological structure of the district engaged 
his attention ; but he soon found the need of 
wider culture and information, and when in 
1817, at the age of twenty-one, he became a 
member of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, it became clear to him that he must 
seek abroad for deeper tuition. For the four 
or five succeeding years the young geologist 
was an ardent student of the natural pheno- 
mena of the Alps, and spending his time 
chiefly in Switzerland and France, he gained 
a sound knowledge of mineralogy and petro- 
graphy. In 1819 De la Beche's observations 
on the temperature and depth of the Lake 
of Geneva were printed in the 'Biblioth^ue 
Universelle' (reprinted in the 'Edinburgh 
Jovanalf 1820), and in the same year his firot 



geological paper, * On the Secondary Forma- 
tions of the Southern Coast of England,' ap- 
peared in the * Transactions of the Geological 
Society ' (vol. i. 1819). 

In 1824 De la Beche visited his paternal 
estate in Jamaica, and among the miits of 
his stay there was the publication (Trann. 
GeoL Soc,) of a paper in which, for the first 
time, the rocks of tne island were described, 
thi his return to England from Jamaica, De 
la Beche*s pen was very busy in the prepa- 
ration of other p&pers on the rocks of the 
south and west oi England ; the first distinct 
volume which he issued (in 1829) appears to 
be a translation of a number of geological 
memoirs fix)m the * Annales des Mines.* The 
list of books which may be said to have been 
written by De la Beche in his private capa- 
city include * Manual of Geology,' 1831 ; ' Re- 
searches in Theoretical Geology,' 1834 ; and 
the * Geological Observer,' 1853. It is not 
too much to say that the publication of these 
works would alone have placed De la Beche 
in the first rank of geologists. In them he 
exhibits the most varied acquirements, ap- 
plying almost every branch oi science to the 
elucidation of geological facts. Notwith- 
standing the rapid advancement of geological 
knowledge, these books will long continue to 
be well worthy of the earnest study of every 
geologist. 

But the great epoch of De la Beche's 
life was now approaching. In 1815 "William 
Smith— the father of English geology — had 
published the first geological map of Eng- 
land, in which the position of each of the 
main beds of rock, or formations, is shown 
as they run across our island from south- 
west to north-east. This was necessarily a 
map on a small scale, not sufficiently de- 
tailed, for example, to indicate to any land- 
owner the nature of the rocks composing his 
estate. But a great map of England was 
now in process oi construction bj' the govern- 
ment department, entitled the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, on the scale of one inch to a mile. De 
la Beche's idea was to make this * ordnance 
map ' the groundwork of a geological survey 
of each county, representing upon it, by dif- 
ferent colours, the exact surface-area occu- 
pied by the different beds of rock, and further 
illustrating the relations of the strata to one 
another by means of horizontal and vertical 
sections. This great task was commenced 
by De la Beche at his own expense in the 
mining district of Devon and Cornwall. But 
the work was so clearly one deserving the 
name of * national ' that the government of 
the day quickly acceded to De la Beche's re- 
quest for aid. In 1832 he was appointed to 
conduct the proposed geological survey under 
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the board of ordnance, a sum of 300/. was 
^*antedy and in 1836 a house in Craig's Court, 
Charing Cross, was placed at the disposal of 
the new * director of the ordnance ^eoloffical 
survey.' AVith the help of six or eiffht field- 
assistants the work went on rapidly; geo- 
logical maps of Cornwall, Devon, and So- 
merset were soon com{>leted. Specimens of 
rocks, minerals, and fossils poured mto Craig's 
Court so rapidly, that, although an adjoining 
house was taken, the premises were soon too 
small to contain the collections, which in- 
cluded all the economically valuable mineral 
substances met with in the course of the sur- 
vey, such as materials for making roads, 
building-stones, useful metals, and all mine- 
rals having any industrial importance. I)e 
la Beche was now enabled to push forward 
another of his lonff-cherished ideas, and, with 
the help of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Carlisle, 
and other enlightened statesmen, secured the 
erection of an excellent building, built * very 
much after his own designs,' between Jermyn 
Street and Piccadilly, for a museum of eco- 
nomic or practical geology. 

Previous to the completion of the building, 
which was opened by Prince Albert in 1851, 
several other important steps had been made 
by De la Beche. The geological survey was 
transferred in 1845 from the Ordnance to the 
Office of Woods and Forests ; a mining record 
office was established in 1839 for the reception 
of plans and information about mines, and this 
has since approved itself a most useful institu- 
tion ; moreover, between the years 1840-50, De 
la Beche — now 'director general' — collected 
round the new institution a band of distin- 
guished scientific men, including Lvon Play- 
fair, Edward Forbes, Robert Hunt,I)r. Percy, 
A. C. Ramsny, and W. W. Smyth. With 
these to aid him, De la Beche ventured to 
coinplete his scheme by the establishment of 
a ' School of Mines,' the equivalent of the 
famous Ecole des Mines of France. For 
want of suitable room the project could not 
be effectively carried out until the opening 
of the new Jermyn Street Museum in 1851. 

Do la Beche was elected president of the 
Geological Society in 1847 ; he received the 
honour of knighthood in 1848, and was 
awarded the Wollaston palladium medal by 
the Geological Society in 1855 ; he was also 
the recipient of many honours from abroad. 
Although, during the last three years of his 
life he suffered much from paralysis and gene- 
ral debility, he continued to work till only a 
few hours before his death, which occurred 
on 13 April 1855. He was buried at Kensal 
Green Cemetery in London. His bust stands 
in the building- of his creation, the Geolo- 
gical Museum in Jermyn Street. 



Murchison, Ramsay, and Geikie haye in 
turn occupied the post of director-general of 
the geological survey since the death of De 
la Beche. In his ' Life of Edward Forbes ' 
Professor Greikie has described his predecessor 
as * a man who for many a long year, with 
unwearied energy, spent time and toil and 
money in the service of his country and in 
the cause of science. The volumes which he 
wrote, with the survey and museum which 
he founded and fostered, form after all his 
most fitting epitaph as well as his proudest 
memoriaL' 

In addition to those of De la Beche's 
writings referred to above, we may name : 
1. 'Report on the G^eology of O^mwall^ 
Devon, and West Somerset,' 18S9, a bulky 
and valuable volume. 2. ' First Report on 
Coals for Steam Navy,' in * Geoloffical Survey 
Memoirs,' vol. ii., part ii., ana in voL i., 
part i., * On the Formation of the Rocks of 
South Wales,' 1846. 3. * Presidential Address 
to Geological Society,' ' Quarterly Journal,' 
vol. iv., 1848. 4. * Inaugural Address,' * Re- 
cords of School of Mines,' voL L, part L, 
1852. In the Royal Society's * Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers there appear the titles of 
thirty-seven written by De la Beche alone, 
in addition to three of which he was part 
author only. 

[Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc, vols. xi. xii., President's 
Addresses ; Geikic's Life of Marchison, ii. 177 ; 
Goikie's Life of E. Forbes, p. 376.] W. J. H. 

BECHER, ELIZA, Lady (1791-1872), 
actress, was daughter of an Irish actor 
named O'Neill, of no great reputation, who 
was stage-manager of the Drogheda theatre. 
Her mother before marriage was a Miss 
Feat herst one. After a little instruction, 
obtained at a small school in Drogheda, Miss 
O'Neill made, as a child, her first appearance 
on the stage of the Drogheda theatre. Two 
years were subseonently spent in Belfast, 
and Miss O'Neill tlien proceeded to Dublin, 
where she speedily made a high mark as 
Juliet and Jane Shore, and as Ellen in a ver^ 
sion of the * I^dy of the Lake.' An enga^ 
ment followed at Covent Gkirden, at which 
house she appeared 6 Oct. 1 814 as Juliet to 
the Romeo of Conway. A success altogether 
beyond the modest expectations of the 
management was reaped; the houses were 
nightly crowded, and the debutante was 
hailed with extravagant enthusiasm as *a 
younger and better Mrs. Siddons.* For five 
years Miss O'Neill was a reigning favourite, 
commanding acceptance in comedy in such 
parts as Lady leazle, Mrs. Oakly, Lady 
Townly, and Widow Cheerly, but causing a 
more profound sensation in Juliet, Belvidera, 
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Monimia, and other characters belonging to 
tragedy. Stories concerning the influence 
of iier acting — now not easy to credit — 
•were freely told. Men are said to have been 
Iwme fainting from the theatre af^er witness- 
ing her tragic performances. Through her 
theatrical career an unblemished reputation 
•was maintained, and a constantly iterated 
charge of avarice was the worst accusation 
brought against her. On 18 July 1819 she 
made as Mrs. Haller what was announced as 
her last appearance before Christmas. It 
proved to be her last appearance on the stage. ' 
On 18 Bee. in the same year she married 
Mr. William Wrixon Becher, an Irish mem- 
l)er of parliament for Mallow, where he nos- 
eessed considerable estates. By the deatli of 
an uncle Mr. Becher became subsequently a 
baronet. Lady Becher never returned to the 
Btage. She died 29 Oct. 1872. By the best 
jud^neg she is credited with the possession of 
gifts all but the highest. Reynolds, the 
dramatist, alone ventured a word of dis- 
paragement, saying that her acting was ' of 
too boisterous and vehement a nature.' He 
owns that in this opinion he was in a 
minority (Idfot ii. 39o). Macready, speak- 
ing of her dibut, says : * Her beauty, grace, 
simplicity, and tenderness were the theme of 
every tongue. . . . The noble pathos of Sid- 
dons's transcendent genius no longer served 
as the grand commentary and living exponent 
of Shiucespeare's text, but in the native ele- 
gance, the feminine sweetness, the unaflected 
earnestness and gushing passion of Miss 
O'Neill the stage had received a worthy suc- 
cessor to her * (Reminiscences, ed. Sir F. Pol- 
lock, i. 86). From this estimate of her he 
did not recede. Hazlitt also gave her high, 
if discriminating praise, saying that 'her 
excellence — unrivalled by any actress since 
Mrs. Siddons — consisted m truth of nature 
and force of passion ' (Dramatic Essays, 

L3O0, ed. 1851). Her beauty appears to 
ve been of the classical type, her features 
havingaOrecian outline ; her voice was ' deep, 
clear, and mellow ;' her figure was middle- 
sized, and she had a slight stoop in the 
shoulders, which does not seem to have 
detracted from her grace and dignity. It 
has been maintained that with her the race 
of tragic actresses expired — a statement 
in which there is as much truth as is to 
be found in other similarly sweeping asser- 
tions. 

[Genest's Account of the English Stage; 
Kelly's Reminiscences; London Magnzine; 
Burke's Baronetage ; Era Almanack.] J. K. 

BECHER» HENRY (j^. 1561), transla- 
tor, was yiear of Mayfield, in the jurisdiction 



of South Mailing. He translated into the 
English tongue and adorned with a long pre- 
face against the lat« Pelagians — i.e. Henry 
Hart and others in Kent, Essex, London, and 
other places — the two books of * St. Ambrose 
de Vocatione Gentium.' In the preface are 
many things concerning this heresy which in- 
fested no small number of provinces in Eng- 
land in the times of Henr\' VIII and Queen 
Mary. The full title of his translation is as 
follows : * Two Books of Saint Ambrose, Bvs- 
shoppe of Mytleyne, entituled Of the Voca- 
tion and Calling of all Nations : newly trans- 
lated out of Latin into Englvshe, for the 
edifying and comfort of the smgle-mynded 
and godly, unlearned in Christes Church, 
agaynst the late stronge secte of the Pelagi- 
ans, the maynteyners of the free wvU of men, 
and denyers of the grace of Goa,' London, 
1661, 8vo. 

[MS. Coll. Corp. Chr. Cantabr. Miscell. ; Tan- 
ner's Bibl. Brit.-Hibem. p. 82; Watt's Bibl. 
Brit.] J. M. 

BECHER, JOHN THOMAS (1770- 
1848), clergyman and writer on social eco- 
nomy, was bom in 1770, and received his 
early education at "Westminster School, which 
he entered at fourteen. In 1788 he was 
elected thence to Oxford, where in 1796 he 
took the degree of M.A. In 1799 he was 
presented to the perpetual curacies of Thur- 
garton and Hoveringham, Nottinghamshire. 
lie devoted himself actively to the work of 
local administration, and it was as one of the 
visiting justices for his division of Notting- 
hamshire that he wrote what was printed 
in 1806 as * A Report concerning the House 
of Correction at Southwell,* in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. In this he urged that 
prison discipline should be made reformatory 
as well as penal. About 1816 he was made 
chai rman of the quarter sessions of the Newark 
division of Nottinghamshire, an office which 
he held for thirty years. In 1801 he had 
been appointed vicar of Riunpton, Notting- 
hamslure, and of Midsomer Norton in 1801. 
He became a friend of Bvron when the poet 
was staying at Southwell during his (Jam- 
bridge vacations; and at his advice Byron 
suppressed his first privately printed volume. 
In 1818 he became a prebendary of South- 
well, and was vicar-general of that colle- 
giate church, the dean and chapter of which 
presented him in 1830 to the rectory of 
Bamborough, Yorkshire. He took a warm 
interest in everything connected with the 
social condition of the people, and, whether 
he was its founder or not, zealously promoted 
the establishment of a friendlv societv at 
Southwell. In 1824 he publisheil *The Con- 
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stitution of Friendly Societies upon Le^al 
and Scientific Principles exemplified by the 
Kules and Tables of Calculations adopted 
... for the Government of the Friendly In- 
stitute at Southwell ' (3rd edition, 1826^ ; j 
followed in 1825 by 'Tables showing tne i 
single and monthly contributions to be paid, ; 
the allowances to be granted, and the method | 
of calculating, at every period of life, the 
value of assurances effected by members of 
Friendly Societies, together with a system 
of Bookkeeping recommended for the use of 
such institutions/ In 1826 appeared his * Ob- 
servations upon the Report trom the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Laws respecting Friendly Societies, ex- 
emplifying and vindicating the principles ot 
Life Assurance adopted in calculating the 
Southwell Tables, together with the heads 
of a Bill for improving the constitution and 
management of such institutions/ The 
vindication was of Becher's contention that 
sick allowances could be calculated on a 
scientific basis, and that the Northampton 
tables of mortfiiity afforded the best data for 
life assurance ana cognate calculations, both 
of which positions had been contested before 
the committee by Mr. Finlaison, the actuary 
of the national debt. In 1828 Becher pub- 
lished * The Anti-Pauper System, exemplify- 
ing the positive and practical good realised 
by the relievers and the relieved under the 
frugal, beneficent, and careful administration 
of the poor laws prevailing at Southwell and 
in the neighbouring district,* &c. The erec- 
tion of a workhouse at Southwell, the sub- 
stitution of indoor for outdoor relief, and 
the making the former as repulsive as pos- 
sible to able-bodied paupers, had caused con- 
siderable reduction in the rates at Southwell, 
and the system in operation there had been 
copied with similar results in various parishes 
throughout the country. The select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on agri- 
culture in its report pointed attention to the 
value of Becher's system, which was also 
favourably mentioned by the 'Quarterly 
Review.' In 1834, during the official in- 
vestigation which resulted in the new poor 
law, Becher issued a second edition of this 
work, with a new introduction. In 1837, 
he apparently converted, on at least one 
point, Finlaison, his former antagonist, and 
there appeared * Rules of the Northampton 
Equitable Friendly Institution, and tables 
calculated from actual returns of sickness, 
old age, and death, by the Rev. J. T. 
Becher, M.A., and J. Finlaison, Esq., Ac- 
tuary of the National Debt.' Becher died 
at Hill House, Southwell, on 3 Jan. 1848, 
aged 78. 



[Becher's writings ; Welch's List of the Queen's 
Scholars of St. Peter's College, Westminster (new 
edition, 1852); Gent Mag. for April 1848.] 

F. E. 

BECK. [See Bbk.] 

BECK, CAVE (1623-1706 ?), writer on 
pasigraphy, son of John Beck, baker, of th& 
parish of St. John, Clerkenwell, was bom in 
London in 1623. He was educated in a 
private school kept in London by Mr. Brath- 
wayte, and on 13 June 1638 was admitted a 

fensioner of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
le took the degree of B.A. in 1641, and sub- 
sequently that of M.A., being incorporated 
in the latter at Oxford, 17 Oct. 1643. In 
1655 he was master of the free grammar 
school at Ipswich; in 1657, however, Robert 
AVoodside was retained as master, during the 
pleasure of the corporation, in the room of 
Beck, who perhaps resigned that situation 
on being instituted to St. Helen's, or Monk- 
soham, of which he was also rector. In 1662 
he licensed to the perpetual curacy of St. 
Margaret's, Ipswich, and in the same year 
he was presented by the king, by lapse, to 
the rectory of St. Helen's, Ipswich, with St. 
Clement's annexed. We have been unable 
to ascertain the precise date of the death of 
this ingenious scholar. He was certainly 
alive in 1697, and William Ray, who was 
instituted to Monksoham in 1706, was pro- 
bably his immediate successor. 

He wrote an extremely curious and interest- 
ing work entitled * The Universal Character, 
by which all Nations in the World may under- 
stand one another's Conceptions, Reading out 
of one Common Writing their own Mother 
Tongues. An Invention of General Use, the 
Practise whereof may be Attained in two 
Hours' space. Observing the Grammatical 
Directions. Which Character is so contrived, 
that it may be Spoken as well as Written, 
Lond. 1657, 8vo. The work was also pub^ 
lished the same year in the French language. 
It is dedicated to Nathanael and Francis 
Bacon, esquires, 'patronis suis colendissimis.' 
The characters chosen by Beck are the ten 
Arabic numerals, which he proposes to pro- 
nounce aun, too, tray y for ovfoyfai^ sic, sen, 
aff nin, o. The combinations of these cha- 
racters, intended to express all the radical 
words in any language, are to be arranged in 
numerical order, from unity to 10,(XX), which 
number he thinks sufficient to express all 
words in general use ; and to each number is 
to be annexed the word in any language, as 
for example English, of which it is a symbol, 
thus forming a numerical vocabulary. The 
same words are also to be arranged in 
another vocabulary in the alphabetical order 
of the language they belong to j thus each 
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serves for a key to the other. There is also 
a list of about two hundred characters to de- 
note parts of compound words, and the gram- 
matical modifications of words are expressed 
by letters of the alphabet. The words are in 
most instances extended to an unmanageable 
ieng^ and the difficulty of discovering the 
meaning of the numerical group which stands 
for the radical word is increased by the still 
greater difficulty of disconnecting the radical 
firom the modifying appendage, and of ana- 
lysing the component parts of the latter. 
As A frontispiece to the book there is an 
engraving by Faithome, and the figure of 
the European is supposed, with great proba- 
bility, to DC the portrait of the author. 

[Addit. MSS. 6863, f. 136, 19166, f. 11 ; Hol- 
lingworth*8 Character of Charles I, p. 27 ; MS. 
note in Thomas Baker's copy of The Universal 
Character ; Wood's Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 60 ; 
Oroves's Pasilogia, 62 ; Granger^s Biog. Hist, of 
England, 6th edit. iii. 329 ; Gent. Mag. N. S. 
xiv. 365 ; Wodderspoon's Ipswich, 391, 399.1 

T. C. 

BECK, DA VID(<?. 1656), portrait painter, '[ 
was bom at Delft. His name is variously < 
written B*eec and Beek. The statement of 
Houbraken and the writers who follow him, 
that he was bom 26 May 1621, is contradicted 
by the existence of an authenticated picture | 
at St. Petersburg, which is dated 1631, and i 
made at least doubtful by the fact, which j 
Houbraken himself adduces, that he taught | 
drawing to the children of Charles I. In tnis 
countiT he was Yandyck's pupil, and had so i 
much &cility in painting that Charles I is i 
stated to have said, ' Faith, Beck ! I believe • 
you could paint riding post.' He left Eng- > 
land, and worked as a portrait-painter in the 
courts of France and of Denmark. Still later i 
he entered the service of the Queen of Swe- ! 
den, and was sent by her to various courts of 
Europe with a commission to paint portraits 
of the most illustrious persons of Christendom. 
This information we find in Cornelius de Bie's 
* Ilet gulden Cabinet,' where is also a pane- 
gyricaL poem and a fine, as well as very 
handsome, portrait of the painter. He ac- 
companied tlie queen to Rome, and was elected 
a member of the painters' guild of that citj 
in 1653. Returning, he accompanied his 
patroness as far as Paris, and then left her 
upon a plea that he wished to revisit his old 
friends m Holland. He died suddenly at the 
Hague on 20 Dec. 1656. Houbraken describes 
him as ' a handsome distinguished man, but 
without genius.' He also asserts that he was 
poisoned by order of the Queen of Sweden, 
who feared he did not intend to keep his pro- 
mise of returning to her ; but Houbraken's 
tales are in general debateable. 



Beck's pictures, the number of which should 
be very great if the tales of his celerity have 
any truth, are now rare. There is one in the 
National Gallerv of Stockholm, a tliree- 
quarter portrait of his patroness, the Queen 
of Sweden, which shows him to have been a 
sober follower of Vandyck ; and there is 
another in a private collection in the same 
citv. His best work is seen in small portraits, 
as in that already mentioned picture at St. 
Petersburg, in the possession of Peter von 
Semmnow, dated 1631 . Even here the influ- 
ence of Vandyck is marked. Beck has little 
claim to rank among English artists, and the 
printed accounts of him in English are in- 
complete and incorrect. The best account 
is by W. Bode in the latest edition of Nagler. 

[Houbraken's De groote Schonburgh, ii. 83; 
De Bie's Het gulden Cabinet ; Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painters, i. 338; Pilkiugton's'Dict. of 
Painters (recounts an extraordinary miracle 
which befell the painter) ; Nagler's Allgemeines 
Kiinstler-Lexikon, ed. 1881.] E. R. 

BECK, THOMAS ALCOCK (1795- 
1846), author of * Annales Fumesienses/ was 
the son of James Beck, gentleman, and was 
bom at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 31 May 1795. 
He was educated at Archbishop Sandys's 
grammar school, Hawkshend, Lancashire, and 
later in life by a private tutor. He never 
adopted any profession. Having, owing to a 
special complaint, become unable to walk 
somewhat early in life, he mitigated the 
tedium of confinement at his residence of 
Esthwaite Lodge, Lancashire, by the compo- 
sition of his 'Annales Fumesienses,' pub- 
lished in 1844 in a splendid ouarto volume, 
a work not only completely exnaustive on all 
I matters bearing on the history of the abbey 
! of St. Mary, but of prime importance with 
I regard to antiquarian research throughout the 
I whole district of Fumess. He died 24 April 
1 1846, and was buried in Hawkshead church- 
I yard. A beautiful mural tablet has been 

I erected in the church to his memorv. 

I 

I [Historic Society of Lancas. and Ches. Pro- 
ceedings, New Series, v. 154 ; Richardson's His- 
tory and Antiquities of Furness, 1880, i. 80 ; 

i private information.] T. F. H. 

I BECKE, EDMUND (Ji. 1550), theo- 
logical writer, was ordained deacon by Bishop 

! Ridley in 1551 (Stktpe's Memorials, ii. pt. i. 

I 313). In 1549 he supervised an edition of 
the Bible, * truly and purely translated into 
English and nowe lately with greate industry 
and diligence recognized.' The volume was 
printed by John Day and William Seres, and 
was preceded by a long dedicatory address 
to Hhe most puisant and mighty prince 
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Edwarde the Sixt/ signed by hid' most humble 
and obedient subiect Edmund Becke/ An 
autograph copy of the address is among the 



Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibemica; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.] 8. L. L. 

BEOKET, THOMAS, archbishop of 



Ashmolean MSS. at Oxford. Becke there Canterbury f S^^ Thomas*! 

r^^r;?^ i'ttXt KLVa- BECKET,WILUAM (1684-173^^^^^^ 

print of T. MattWs (i.e. John Rogers') &««? ^^^ antiqiiary, was born at Abingdon, 

'Bible/ published in 15^37, with trifling va- I^^kshire. In tlie early years of the eighteenth 

nations in the text and notes. It contains ^"^"^>' ^®7»^ ^«[1 ^<>T^ ^" ^o^^o*^ «f » 

Tindars preface to the New Testament, surgeon and an enthusiastic antiauarjr. He 

Becke's chief original contribution consists !^*i,^^^^)^ * ^^H""'"' i^^^ Royal Societvon 

of * a perfect supputation of the yeares and V P^*-? ' ^% ^'''^ ^^ three papers on 'Thr 

♦^«,^^«« A^„^ „„*^ni.^«* «™^Vv„*i.« Antiquity of the Venereal Disease' at it 



tyme from Adam unto Christ, proued by the Antiquity of the \enereal Dise^ at ita 



e 




faythfullv set forth according to ycoppy of j^"»»."'^ member of the Society of Ajiti- 
Thomas Matthewes translacion [really Ta- ' ?l^??««» ^H""-^ ^'^ virtually established in 
vemer's Bible of 1 539] wherevnto are added ^"V'/'^^^^*^'®^ ^ intimate terms with 
certaine learned prologes and annotacions Stukeley, Bowj-er, Browne-Willis, and other 
for the better understanding of many hard antiquaries. He was for some years surgeon 




Bible are again inserted. The other Bible ^^^ well-known antwuarA', adds m his corn- 
followed the Matthew revision, and was °^^"-Pi"?^ ^^^,.^^.^« ?«^^; «^ ^^^ death of 
printed by N. Hyll. Becke's other works mvold friend AVilliamBecket, surgeon/ that 
included: 1. ^Two Dvalogues wrvtten in ^is papers were bought^ by the infamous 

Latin by the famous clerke 1). Erasmus of ^''7^^ ^"^^ V^'^^i^ ""/ 2''''^ ^""^ }^'I^^' 
Roterodame, one called Polyphemus or the R^ineas by Vr. Milward (Stukeley 8 Me- 

Gospeller, the other dysposing of thynges ''^'ff* ^^- f-^^^^^ ^,?t? ,1' '* ^'\' 

and names: translated into Englyshe by Ed- I^^« ^orks are: 1. '^ew Discoveries re- 

mond l^cke. . 

Sayiit Paules 

2. '* A Brefe 

testable and Anabtti)tistrial opinion »**..... » • i 1 1 Ti i 

Christ dyd not take hvs flesh of the blessed ; '^'^•'*^l« ^1^? ^^^^^ ^7« Becket some assist- 

Vyrg^'n Marv nor any con)oral substance of l^^^^^l i'J ^*\»f Y?^ (>ichol8, Lit. Anecdotes 

lier bodv. For the maintenaunce whereof "• f?)- ^- 'Practical Surgery, illjistrated 

.ThonpBuchor.otherwisecanedJhonofKent,;'^^^ 'f^!?''^^' '"'^I^ remarks on the most 

most obstinately suflered and was burned remarkable Cases, f ures and Discussions in 

in Smvthfveldo, the ii. day of May Anno ^^ TI^^i^M^?? ^^o?P^^*^» ^'^^\ ,i'*^ ^^^r 

Domiiii M:D.L.' (London, John Day, 1550, ?'7. f^^^.^VT""^^ ^?''^''\ ^l^"^* -iV.?''^*' 
4to.) The first tract is described by Becke m his ^Ikitishlopography, 1780(1. ol9),re- 
as *the fyrste frutes of this my symple marks, on Stukeley s authority, that Becket 
translacvon/ and as undertaken at the re- examined the wils in the prerogative office 
quest of ' a nere cosyn of myne ' for ' such referring to Lincolnshire and other counties, 
as are not lemed in the Latin tongue.* It ' [Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 88, v. 278 ; Ni- 
is undated ; its publication at Canterbury chols's Lit. Illustrations, ii. 796 ; Walt's Biblio- 
sugp«?st8 some ecclesiastical connection bt^ theca Brit.; Thomson's Hist, of Royal Society, 
tween Becke and that town. The second i appendix, xxxiv ; Archaeologia, i. xxxri ».] 
tract is a popular rhyming pamphlet, written ; S. L. L. 

to point the moral of the martyrdom of the | BECKETT, ISAAC (1G53-1719), mewo- 
anabaptist Joan Boclier [(j.v.], which is fully tint engraver, was bom in Kent in l(io3, and 




mg 
[Lewis's Hist4)ry of the English Translation ^odu Lloyd was acquainted with tlie process, 
«.f the Bible, prefixed to his edition of Wiclif's j and being obliged through an mtngue to 
New Testament (1731), pp. 44, 47; Tanner's ' absent himself from his business, Beckett 
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offered hia sen'ices to him, and entered into 
articles to work for liim. Before long", how- 
ever, he again fell into trouble, and was as- 
sisted by Lutterel, with whom he became 
associated in tlie development of the art. He 
is said to have been noted for his gallantries, 
and to have married a woman of fortune, 
which enabled him to set up as the publisher 
of his own prints, and Lutterel did many heads 
for him, being more expeditious and more 
skilful in drawing than Bt^ckett, but they 
were often finished by the latter. His plates 
are all referable to dates between 1081 and 
1088, vet he survived imtil 1719. Isaac 
Beckett and Robert Williams were the first 
native Englishmen who extensively practised 
engraving in mezzotint, and, in a measure, 
may be considered to have founded the 8chm)l, 
for the earlier works were executed chiefly by 
engravers of foreign birth. John Smith was 
Beckett's pupil, and appars to have obtained 
possession of many of liis plates and to have 
placed his own name on them, not only as 
publisher, but on some even as engraver. 

Beckett executed several scriptural and 
allegorical subjects, as well as a few land- 
scapes, but by far tlie greater number of his 
Slates are portraits, of which Mr. Chaloiier 
mith describes 107. Among the best of 
them may be mentioned full-lengtli ix)rtraits 
of Charles II, the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
James II, and Catharine Sedley, countess of 
Dorchester, after Kneller; and of Lady Wil- 
liams, said by Granger to have been a mistress 
of the Duke of York, after Wissing; and other 
portraits of Catharine of Braganza, queen of 
Charles II, Barbara Villiers, duchess of Cleve- 
land, and Elizabeth, countess of Chesterfield, 
after Sir Peter Lely ; Mary of Modena, queen 
of James II, after Kneller and Largilliere ; 
Queen Anne, after Wissing ; Prince George 
of Denmark, after Riley and Wissing ; Beau 
Fielding, after Kneller'and Wissing ; Henrv 
Compton, bishop of London, after Riley ; 
Thomas Cartwright, bishop of Chester, after 
Sjoest; and Sir Peter I^ely, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and Nicolas de Largilliere and his 
fiunily, after paintings by themselves. The 
mo«t important of Beckett's subject plates are 
* The Virgin and St. Joseph, with the Infant 




* The Dutch School,* after Egbert van Heems- 
kerk. Beckett's own portrait has been en- 
g^ved bj John Smith and others. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting (ed. Wop- 
niim), 1849. iii. 960-1, with portrait ; J. Chaloner 
Smith's British Mezsotinto Portraits, 1878-84. i. 
80-64; Mever^a AUitfemeines Kunstler-Lexikon. 
1S72, &c, lU. 272-274.] R. E. G. 



BECKFORD, PETER (1740-1811), 
eminent sportsman and master of foxhounds, 
was the son of Julines Beckford, of Stapleton. 
Dorset, and grandson of Peter Beckford, 

fovemor and commander-in-chief of Jamaica, 
le was thus cousin to William Beckford, 
the celebrated lord mayor of London. His 
pre-eminence among foxhunters is due to the 
fact that he was the first English writer to 
describt* minutely and accurately the whole 
system of the sport of hunting. This he did 
in a work entitled * Thoughts upon Hare and 
Fox Hunting ; also an account of the most 
celebrated Dog Kennels in the Kingdom,* 
Saroiii, sm. 4to, 1781, 1796. 1820. * Never,' 
says a writer (Sir Egerton Bridges ?) in the 

* lietrospective Review ' (xiii. 281), * had fox 
or hare the honour of being chased to death 
by 80 accomplished a hunter ; never was 
huntsman 8 dinner graced by such urbanity 
and wit. He would bag a fox in Greek, find 
a hare in Latin, inspect his kennels in Italian, 
and direct the economy of his stables in ex- 
quisite French.* In 1781 Beckford published 

* Essays on Hunting ; containing a philoso- 
phical inquiry' into the nature and properties 
of Scent; on different kinds of Hounds, 
Hare^, &c., with an introduction describing 
the method of Hare-hunting am(mg the 
GnHiks,' London, 8vo. 

In 1773 he married Louisa, daughter of 
Lord Rivers, and by a special patent, granted 
in 180:?, his son AVilliam Horace succeeded 
to the barony, and became the third Lord 
Rivers. Peter Bt?ckford sat in ])arliament, 
as representative of Morpeth, in 1768. 

In 1787, just before the outhn^ak of the 
French revolution, he travelled in Italy, and 
wrote an entertaining accoimt of his journey, 
which was published some years later luider 
the title of * Familiar letters from Italy to 
a Friend in England,* 2 vols. 8vo, Salisbury-, 
1805. Here he describe<l visits to Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and other celebrities. In Turin, 
he writes, he had met Sterne in 17()o, and 
had * passed hours with that eccentric genius 
that might have been more profitably era- 
ployed, but never more agreeably.' He seasons 
nearly every letter with anecdotes, both grave 
and gay, and makes remarks, political and 
philosophical, that must have astounded the 
country squire of later days. That he was 
an extensive reader of classical and modem 
literature is proved by the tenor of both his 
published works. He died on 18 Feb. 1811, 
and was buried in Stapleton church, where 
the following doggerel was inscribed above 
his grave : — 

We die and are forgotten ; 'tis Heaven's decree : 
Thus the fate of others will be the fate of me. 
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[Hutchins's Dorset, iii. ; Retrospect! Te Keview, 
iii. 231; Watt's Biblioth. Brit. 91w.; Apperley 
on the Horse ; Beatson's Pari. Register, ii. 172.1 

R. H. 

BECKFORD, WILLIAM (1709-1770), 
cdderman and twice lord mayor of London, 
was bom in Jamaica, where he was baptized 
on 19 Dec. 1709. His father, the Hon. 
Peter Beckford, was at the time speaker of 
the assembly in that colony; his mother, 
Bathshua, being the daughter of Colonel 
Julines Herring, also of Jamaica. The Beck- 
fords were descended from a family long es- 
tablished in Gloucestershire. In that county 
the parish of Beckford still marks the site of 
the ancient manor of the same name, which, 
according to Domesday Book, had been terra 
regis in the time of the Confessor. One 
noted ancestor. Sir William Beckford, was 
among the principal adherents of Richard III. 
As such he loyally followed that monarch to 
the field of Bosworth, where he was probably 
killed. After passing through many vicissi- 
tudes, the family had its fortunes restored 
about the middle of the seventeenth century 
by Peter Beckford, the alderman's great- 
grandfather, who, quitting England in search 
of advancement, settled down in Jamaica, 
and there rose to considerable wealth as a 
planter. Ilis son. Colonel Peter Beckford, 
acquired so much distinction among the 
colonists during the reign of Charles II that 
lie was nominated president of the council, 
being eventually, under William III, ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor and commander- 
in-chief of the island. His immense property 
having on his death, 3 April 1710, been in- 
herited by his eldest son and namesake (the 
alderman's father already mentioned), passed 
on the latter's demise, 23 Sent. 1735, to the 
fourth Pet^r Beckford of Jamaica. That 
eldest son dying unmarried, however, but 
little more than a year afterwards, the whole 
inheritance came of right into the possession 
of his younger brother William. 

As a boy of fourteen William Beckford, 
in 1723, had first arrived in England from 
Jamaica. Being sent here expressly to be 
educated, he was i)laced under the care of 
the Rev. Robert Freind, then the able head- 
master of Westminster School, by whom he 
was often spoken of afterwards in later life 
as one of the best scholars that the school 
had ever had. At Westminster he secured 
the lasting friendship of Lord Mansfield. 
Entering public life on the death of his 
elder brother as an enormously rich West 
Indian planter, he soon found his onward 
path made clear before him in many direc- 
tions. He expanded his operations as a 
merchant in London. He acquired and 



adorned a palatial country residence in Wilt- 
shire, lie was advanced to the magis- 
tracy and entered parliament. According to 
NicoU's quarto ' History of the Ironmongers ' 
(p. 453) he was admitted in 1762 to the free- 
dom and livery of that company. According 
to Noorthouck's quarto ' History of London ' 
(p. 374) he was in that same year on 24 June 
elected alderman of Billingsgate ward, in 
succession to Thomas Winterbottom, the then 
lord mavor, who had died on 4 June 1752. 
In the following year (1753) Beckford served 
the office of master of the Ironmongers' com- 
pany. In the ensuing spring he was returned 
simultaneously during tne course of the gene- 
ral election as M.P. for the city of London 
and as M.P. for Petersfield, the latter on 
19 April, the former on 7 May. Deciding, 
almost as a matter of course, that he would 
sit for London, he sent, in munificent evi- 
dence of his goodwill, as a solatium to his 
other constituents, 400/. to pave the streets 
of Petersfield. In 1755 he was installed in 
the office of sheriff* of the city of London, in 
association with the other sheriff", Ive Whit- 
bread, the lord mayor of that year being 
Slingsby Bethell, alderman of Walbrook, 
presumably an ancestor of Lord West- 
bury. On 4 April 1761 Beckford was re- 
elected M.P. for the city of London. Before 
the close of the following year he became 
lord mayor. Though he was in a manner 
entitled by rotation to that office, it was 
known that a strong party were preparing 
to oppose him. Beckford, on 28 Oct. 
1762, attended the court of aldermen and 
desired leave to resign his gown as alder- 
man. His resolute course m thus acting 
had its due effect. His request was post- 

Joned \mtil the following day, when (29 Oct. 
762) he was elected lord mayor, eighteen 
votes being given for him ana but one for 
Alderman Bridger, the rival candidate. This 
mayoralty was memorable for its luxurious 
character. Though extremely moderate in 
his own diet, Becmord's public banquets were 
of the most sumptuous aescription. Four of 
them in particular were long afterwards re- 
ferred to Dy gourmets as nrobablv more elabo- 
rate than any since the days of Ilenry VIII. 
His political savings and doings during this 
year were remarkable in a different way. John 
W^ilkes's name and his were then and long 
afterwards iutimatelv associated. Wilkes 
was at the time a London alderman and M.P. 
for Aylesbury. On 23 Annl 1 763 No. 45 of the 
* North Briton ' was published, in which the 
king was openly charged with uttering false- 
hood in his royal speech. On the 26th gene- 
ral warrants were issued by Ijord Halifax 
for the apprehension of its authors, printers. 
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^nd publbhers. On the 30th they were ar- 
rested and committed to the Tower. A week 
later they were (on 6 May), upon their being 
brought by writ of habeas corpus before 
Chief Justice Pratt, summarily discharged. 
But it was only upon the very morrow of 
the completion of the vear of Beckford*s 
mayoralty (16 Nov. 1763) that Wilkes's No. 
45 was declared by parliament to be ' a scan- 
dalous and seditious libel/ and was ordered 
■as such to be burnt by the common hangman. 
Beckford throughout that agitated twelve- 
month was side by side with Wilkes. Beck- 
ford's, not Wilkes's, was the daring dictum 
then in everybody's mouth — that under the 
house of Hanover Englishmen for the first 
time had been able to be free, and for the 
first time had determined to be free. To 
him, almost as much as to Wilkes, the oppo- 
sition looked for their guidance. 

Seven years afterwards Beckford was re- 
-elected (25 March 1768) by the metropoli- 
tan constituency, and before the close of 
the following year he again became lord 
mayor. On 29 Sept. 1769, three persons 
having been returned bv the livery of Lon- 
don to the court of aliermen, the nomina- 
tion at once took place, when the show of 
hands was declared by the sheriffs to be in 
favour of two of them. A poll having been 
then demanded by the rejected candidate, 
Beckford, at the close of it on 6 Oct., was 
found to be at it« head with 1,967 votes, 
the second candidate numbering 1,911, and 
the third 676. On the following day 
(7 Oct.) the aldermen scratched Beckford 
for sixteen, his opponent being able to se- 
-cure no more than six supporters. The 
popular champion resolutely declined the 
firoffered honour, pleading as his excuse, 
though he had not yet completed his fifty- 
ninth year, his age and infirmities. This in- 
timation having been conveyed to the livery 
was received by them with signal marks of 
dissatisfSeustion. On 13 Oct. a great number 
of them waited upon Beckford and induced 
him to reconsider his decision. On 8 Nov. 
lie was duly sworn in at the Guildhall. A 
stormy time was before him. Attended by 
the aldermen and common councilmen of 
Ix>ndon, he went from Guildhall to St. 
James's Palace on 14 March 1770, and there 
presented to the kin^ a powerfully worded 
address complaining m tne strongest terms 
of a certain lalse return made at the Middle- 
sex election. In consequence of his majesty's 
answer to this address being couched in 
wordB of stem reproof, the agitation was 
intenaified. On 23 May 1770 Beckford, ac- 
companied by the aldermen and livery, again 
«ou^t audience of the king, to whom he 
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presented another address and remonstrance, 
equally resolute. The sovereign's answer 
was even more curt and emphatic than the 
last. Thereupon, in obedience to a sudden 
impulse, the lord mayor asked permission of 
his majesty to utter a few words in reply. 
Acceptmg the momentary silence which en- 
sued upon this most unexampled request as 
indicative of assent, Beckford then delivered 
an impromptu speech which has since be- 
come historical, and the words of which have 
for more than a century past been legible in 
^Id letters on the pedestal of his monument 
m Guildhall — a speech which when it was 
being uttered made the king's countenance 
flush with anger, while the court surround- 
ing him listened to it with something like 
consternation. 

I A glance at the Earl of Chatham's corre- 
' spondence will demonstrate the absurdity of 
the pretensions long afterwards put forth by 
, Home Tooke, that he himself wrote that 
, speech, and that Beckford never delivered it. 
I Those pretensions were first heard of by the 
public at large more than forty years after 
Beckford's death, when, in 1813, Stephens, 
; in his * Memoir of Home Tooke' (i. 157), 
remarked that Mr. Home (as he was then 
called) lately acknowledged to him that 
it (the speech) was hut composition. Gifford, 
three years afterwards, in a truculent foot- 
note to his edition of Ben Jonson (vi. 
481), insisted upon the accuracy of that 
astounding statement. According to Isaac 
Reed, these claims were first put forth 
orally by Tooke in the midst of an in- 
formal club-house gossip. Turning now, 
however, to the * Chatham Correspondence ' 
(iii. 458-9), it will be seen that immediately 
after the delivery of Beckford's impromptu 
address to the king, one of the sheriffs pre- 
sent on the occasion, Mr. Sherift* Townshend, 
wrote to the Earl of Chatham on that very 
day, 23 May 1770, ' My lord, I take the 
liberty of enclosing to your lordship his 
majesty's answer to our petition. The lord 
mayor made a reply to the king which greatly 
disconcerted the court. He (the lord mayor) 
has promised to recollect what he said, and 
I fancy the substance will appear in the 
papers to-morrow.' To this the earl replied 
on that same day, 23 May, ^ I greatly rejoice 
to hear that my lord mayor asserted the city 
with weight and spirit, and am full of im- 
patience for the papers to-morrow.' There- 
upon, in the * Public Advertiser' of the 
morrow, 24 May 1770, the impromptu speech 
as recollected by the lord mayor duly ap- 
peared, with this sentence appended to it : 
*The humility and serious firmness with 
which the Lord Mayor uttered these words 
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filled the whole court with admiration and of Beckford in white marble, formerly at 
confusion/ And on the following day Sheriff 1 Fonthill Abbey, sculptured by More, and the 
Townshend, again writin/j to the Earl^ of j gift of Beckford's son, the author of 'Vathek/ 
Chatham u] ' ' 

Speech in the " Public Advertiser " of yester- 
day IB verhatim,^^ words " and necessary " | [jjj^ij.g History of the Iionmongers' Com- 
bemg left out before "revolution, and is i j^y^ iggg^ pp. 453^ 4^7, 491, 590 ; Orridge'g^ 
ordered to be entered on the journals of the Account of the Citizens of London ami their 
Court of Common Council.' Besides being Rulers, from 1060 to 1867, pp. 208, 244-3; 
entered thus on the records of the city, the Maitland's History of London, continaed to 1772 
speech was scattered broadcast over all con- ' by Uie Rev. John Entick, 1775i ii. 36, 47, o2, 72^ 
temjjorary periodicals. Horace Walpole, ' 85, 92, 96-116; Britton's Illnstrations of Font- 
writing on 24 May 1770 to Sir Horace Mann, hill Abbey, 1823, oh. iii. pp. 61-8 ; Noorthouck^a 
referred (see Letters, v. 238-9) to its having , Histoiy of London, 1783, pp. 417, 462. 468- 
reduced the king to the alternative of either i *86 ; Redding's Memoirs of William Beckford, 
sitting silent, or tucking up his train, jump- | J- 1-70; Thornbu^sOldand New London, i. 407; 

ing from the throne, and taWg sanctuary tn ^^^)^ ^' '^'^It'fi.a^tV ot^'S^o^^^'' ""a 
tbl royal closet. Lord Chatham in ret\im 1770,8vo pp. Ill, 199-203, 251.262; Notes and 
* . 1 •'. , iT i.- ^ xi- I Queries, Ist series, 11. 262 ; Craik and Macfar* 

for that speech was more affectionate than I j^^^,^ pj^^^^^ Histoiy of England, 2nd series, 
ever to Beckford. It was printed directly j^go, 96-8; Masse/s History of England under 
dler its delivery m the 'Gentleman s Maga- , George m, i. 367, 358; Adolphus's History of 
zine, xl. 218-9. Half a year later it England, i. 437-40 ; Horace Walpole's Letters, 
was delibcratelv republished as authentic in ! v. 238, 239; Chatham Correspondence, iii. 468-9, 
the * Annual Register' for 1770, in which 460; Gifford'sed. Ben Jonson, 1816, vi. 481 note; 
may also be found, at p. Ill, under date History of Lord North's Administration to th» 

30 May, an account of the lord mayor, in i Dissolution of the Thirteenth Parliament of Great 
company with the aldermen, sheriifs, and \ Britain, 1781, part i. 12-16; Correspondence of 
common councilmen, having again gone from ^^J ^^^ Mason, 1853, p. 439; Public Adver- 
Guildhall to St. James's with an address on ^iser. No. 11067. 24 May 1770 ; Stephens's Me- 
the Queen's safe deliverj', when the lord moirs of John Home Tooke, 1818. i. 1670 
chamberlain came into the ante-chamber ^* ^ 
bearing a paper in his hand from which he , BECKFORD, WILLIAM (d. 1799)^ 
read these words: ^Vs your lordship thought historian, passed a great part of his life in 
fit to speak to his majesty after his answer Jamaica, where he made observations on the 
to the last remonstrance, I am to acquamt countr>^ and particularly on the condition of 
your lordship, as it was unusual, his majesty tbe negroes. On returning to England he 
desires that nothing of this kind may happen settled at Somerley Hall in Suffolk, and 
o^/.r^® t'i.^^!^'^ IVl IM following day, died in London on 6 Feb. 1799. 

31 May 1/ /O, Beckford laid the first stone His works are: 1. * Remarks on the Situa- 
ofXewgate. Exactly three weeks afterwards, , tion of the Negroes in Jamaica, impartially 



at the age of sixty years and six months, he 
died in London, on 21 June 17/0, his fatal 



made from a local experience of nearly thir- 
teen years in that island,' 1788. 2. *'A De- 



illness being the result of a chill caught in j gcriptive Account of the L^land of Jamaica, 
hastening up to town from his estate of , ^i^b Remarks upon the Cultivation of the 



Fonthill Abbey in Wiltshire. He was buried 
at Fonthill on the last day of that month, 
leaving his only child and namesake [see 
Beckford, William, 1759-1844], then a 
boy of nine, to come into possession, after 
a long minority, of a million of money 
and 100,000/. a' year. Lord Mayor Beck- 
ford's wife, the mother of this boy, was 



Sugar Cane throughout the different seasons 
of the year, and chiefly considered in a pictu- 
resque point of view,' 1790. 3. * History of 
France from the most early records to the 
death of Louis XVI,' 1794. The early part, 
is by Beckford, and the more modem by an 
anonymous Englishman who had been some- 
time resident in Paris. 



Maria, dauifhter of the Hon. George Hamil- , ^g^^j j^^ ^„, ^-^ p^ j . jj^^t^iy ^^^ 



ton, second surviving son of James, sixth 
earl of Aberconi. The sum of 1,000/. was 
set apart by the city of London on the 
morrow of Beckford's death for the Guild- 
hall monument in his honour, which was 
unveiled on Midsummer day two years after- 
wards. Another adirirable life-size statue 



Ixxix. 69 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] 

A. G-K. 

BECKFORD, WILLIAM (1759-1844),. 
author of * Vathek,' son of William Beckford 
(1709-1770) [q.v.], was bom at Fonthill, 
29 Sept. 1759. After the death of his father 
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he was educated by a private tutor, the 
Rev. Dr. Lett ice. A public school would 
have afforded a more salutary discipline; 
the tutor, though judicious and attentive, 
could hardly be expected to prevent the 
spoiled heir to enormous wealth from grow- 
ing up wilful, extravagant, and capricious. 
Beckford received musical instruction from 
Mozart, and for his father's sake was par- 
ticularly noticed by Chatham, who pro- 
nounced him ' all air and fire,' and solemnly 
admonished the future author of ' Yathek ' 
against reading the * Arabian Nights.' His 
precocitv and talent for satire were evinced 
by his * Sistory of Extraordinary Painters,' 
a mystification composed in his seventeenth 
year in ridicule of the biographies in the 

* Vies des Peintres Flamands,' and to indulge 
his humour at the expense of the old house- 
keeper at Fonthill, who is said to have long 
continued to exhibit her master's pictures as 
works of Watersouchy, Og of Hasan, and 
other creations of his invention. His mother 
being strongly prejudiced against the univer- 
sities, Beckfora, accompanied by his tutor, 
went in 1777 to complete his education at 
Cireneva, and there passed a year and a half. 
In 1780 and 1782 he visited the Iiow Coun- 
tries and Italy. His letters on his travels, 
together with a description of the Grande 
Chartreuse dating from 1778, were published 
anonymously in 1783 under the title of 

* Dreams, Waking Thoughts, and Incidents, 
in a series of letters from various parts of 
Europe/ The work, however, was almost im- 
mediately destroyed, with the exception of 
six copies, one of which at least is still in 
existence, though Mr. Redding seems to 
imply the contrary. He had already, in 
1781* or 1782, written *Vathek' in French at 
a single sitting of three days and two nights. 
An English version, made by a person wnom 
Beckford declared to be unknown to him, 
but who is understood to have been the 
Rev. S. Henley, rector of Kendlesham, was 
published anonymously and surreptitiously 
m 1784. It is sufficiently idiomatic to have 
entirely eclipsed and to have frequently been 
taken for the original, and is accompanied 
by an erudite commentary, whose value is 
somewhat impaired by the annotator s igno- 
rance of Arabic. The original appeared at 
Paris and Lausanne in 1787, the latter edition 
only bearing the author's name. In 1783 he 
translated and published the little Oriental 
tale of ' Al Ravni ; ' in the same year he married 
Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter of the Earl 
of Aboyne, and lived with her in Switzer- 
land until her death in May 1786. Two 
danflhters were the fruit of this union. In 
176/ he sought distraction in a visit to Por- 



tugal, where his intimacy with the Marquis 
de Marialva enabled him to acquaint himself 
with the affairs of the court and kingdom. His 
Portuguese letters, not published for nearly 
half a century afterwards, are the most valu- 
able in every point of view that he ever wrote. 
He extended his tour to Spain, and on his 
return spent much time in Paris, witnessing 
the destruction of the Bastille. He was again 
in Paris in 1791 and 1792, proceeded subse- 
quently to Lausanne, where he bought Gib- 
bon's library, shutting himself up like a her- 
mit to read it, and in 1794 again visited 
Portugal, where he occupied the retreat at 
Cintra immortalised in jJyron's verse, and 
wrote his celebrated account of Alcoba^a and 
Batalha. Notwithstand ing his incessant ab- 
sences from his country he was successively 
M.P. for Wells and Hmdon ; but he had no 
taste for public life, and retired in 1794. 
He was, however, re-elected for Hindon 
in 1806, and sat until 1820. After his 
return from Portugal the connoisseur and 
collector seemed to absorb the author, and 
he published no more except two burlesques 
on the sentimental novels of the period, 
* The Elegant Enthusiast * and * Amezia,' 
printed in 1796 and 1797. In the former 
year he settled down at Fonthill Giffard, and 
launched out upon the course of architectural 
and artistic extravagance which, combined 
with his oriental whims and his mysterious 
seclusion, has given him even more celebrity 
than he could acquire by his writings. The 
imaginations of * VatheK ' seemed to take ac- 
tual substance, and Coleridge might have be- 
held the visions of his Kubla Khan with his 
corporeal eyes. First the old family mansion 
was rebuilt on a grand scale, then it was 
pulled down and a yet more sumptuous edi- 
fice raised on a different site. The grounds, 
magnificently laid out and enclosing * sunny 
spots of greenery,' were girdled by a lofty wall 
to bafile intruding tourists and trespassing 
six)rtsmen ; the costly old furniture was reck- 
lessly sold off to make room for new more 
costly still ; a tower three hundred feet high, 
erected by gangs of workmen labouring day 
and night, fell from the injudicious haste of 
construction, and was immediately succeeded 
by another, which, after Fonthill had passed 
from Beckford's hands, also tumbled to the 
ground. Making a hermitage of a palace, 
Beckford sequestered himself with a phy- 
sician, a major-domo, and a French abb6, and 
here, neglectful of his genius, his private af- 
fairs, and his responsibilities as a citizen, spent 
twenty years with few friends or visitors, 
and apparently with no other object in life 
than tne collection of books and works ot 
art and virtu. This seclusion may have been 
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partly owing to grave imputations upon 
Lis moral character, which, however, in the 
absence of any avowed accuser or attempt at 
proof, it is reasonable as well as charitable to 
regard as rather the consequence of his retire- 
ment than the cause. The only recorded ex- 
ternal incidents of his existence during this 
period are the marriages of his two daugh- 
ters. One became Duchess of Hamilton ; the 
other, who married Colonel Orde without his 
consent, was never forgiven by him. His 
expenditure on Fonthill alone for sixteen 
years is stated by himself at upwards of a 
quarter of a million. At length lie could go 
on no longer. Extravagance, inattention to 
his affairs, the depreciation of his West India 
property, and unfortunate lawsuits, compelled 
nim in 1822 to dispose of Fonthill and the 
greater part of its contents for 330,000/. to 
Mr, John Farquhar, a person who, reversing 
Beckford's history, had accumulated a vast 
fortune from the humblest beginnings. Beck- 
ford's collections were resold by the new 
owner in the following year, the sale occupy- 
ing thirty-seven days. The collection was 
not always favourably criticised. * It is,' 
wrote Hazlitt when tlie public were ad- 
mitted to view Fonthill, * a desert of magnifi- 
cence, a glittering waste of laborious idleness, 
a cathedral turned into a toy shop, an immense 
museum of all that is most curious and costly, 
and at the same time most worthless, in the 
productions of art and nature. Mr. Beckford 
Las undoubtedly shown himself an industrious 
bijoutierj a prodigious virtuoso, an accom- 
plished patron of unproductive labour, an en- 
thusiastic collector of expensive trifles — the 
only proof of taste he has shown in this col- 
lect ion is his getting rid of it.' Rut Beck- 
ford alwavs maintained that the Chinese fur- 
niture was smuggled in by the auctioneers, 
and Hiuslitt may not have known that the 
library and the choicest pictures had been 
saved from the wreck and removed to Lans- 
downe Terrace, Bath, where, with diminished 
fortune but free from embarrassment, Beck- 
ford a])plied himself to the creation of a minia- 
ture Fonthill. lie continued to collect books, 
pictures, engravings, and beautiful objects in 
general, with as keen a zest as of yore — * all 
agog, all ardour, all intrepidity,' as he wrote 
to an agent shortly before his death. He 
sometimes parted with a picture, but never 
with a book. In 1834 he republished, 
with considerable omissions, the suppressed 
letters of 1783, adding those from Spain and 
Portugal. On 2 May 1844 he died, scarcely 
manifesting a trace of age, and having been 
in vigorous health until within a few days 
of his decease. Eighty thousand pounds yet 
remained of the hundred thousand a year 



and a million in hand with which he hid 
commenced life. He was interred by his own 
wish under the tower he had erected on Lan»- 
downe Hill, and the grounds with which he 
had surrounded it were given by the Duchess 
of Hamilton to form a public cemetery for the 
city of Bat h. His library was sold by auction 
in 1882. A large proportion of the volumes 
contained copious notes in his handwriting, 
more frequently evincinj^ whimsical prejudice 
than discriminating crit icism. He left several 
works in manuscript, including three sup- 
pressed episodes of * Vathek ; * * Liber Ven- 
tatis,' comments on the alleged genealogies 
of English noble families, probably venr can- 
did and caustic ; and ' Letters upon the Ac- 
tual State and Leading Characters of several 
of the Courts of Europe, particularly France, 
from the beginning of the Revolution to the 
death of the King. None of these have been 
published. 

Beckford's was, on the whole, a wasted 
life, in so far as neither his genius nor his 
fortune yielded what they would have pro- 
duced to a wiser and a better man. At the 
same time his celebrity as a remarkable per- 
sonage would have endured had he never 
written anything; and as an author he 
achieved a renown which he probably valued 
more than literary fame of the first order, the 
distinction of bemg the most brilliant ama- 
teur in English literature. Hardly any other 
man has produced such masterpieces with 
so little effort. * Vathek ' was written at a 
sitting, and his letters betray no trace of 
unusual pains. These works are master- 
pieces nevertheless. European literature 
has no Oriental fiction whicn impresses the 
imagination so powerfully and permanently 
as *■ Vathek.' Portions of the story may be 
tedious or repulsive, but the whole combines 
two things most difficult of alliance — the 
fantastic and the sublime. Beckford's letters 
display a corresponding versatility and union 
of seemingly incongruous faculties. He is 
equally ob]ective and subjective; his pictures, 
while brilliantly clear in outline, are yet 
steeped in the nch hues of his own peculiar 
feeling ; he approaches every object rrom its 
most picturesque side, and the measure of his 
eloquence is the interest with which it has 
actually inspired him. His colouring is 
magical; he paints nature like Salvator,and 
courts like AV atteau. Ilis other works make 
us bitterly regret the curse of wealth and idle- 
ness which converted a true son of the muses 
into an eccentric dilettante. As a literary 
figure Beckford occupies a remarkable po- 
sition, an incarnation of the spirit of the 
eighteenth century writing in the yet un- 
recognised dawn of the nineteenth, flushed 
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by emotions which he does not understand, 
and depicting the old courtly order of Europe 
on the eve oi its dissolution. His character 
was patrician in everything hut its want of 
repose and its insensibility to duty; too 
charitable to be called selfish, attached from 
caprice to animals, from habit to dependents, 
he ^was yet an absolute egotist. It never 
seemed to occur to him that his magnificent 
possessions in the West Indies entailed upon 
him the least responaibilitv. His misan- 
thropy was mainly affectation, and he was 
less independent of the opinion of the world 
than he liked the world to think. Need of 
human sympathy made him exceedingly kind 
to very inferior writers who had praised his 
'^orks; and the few who gained admission 
to his presence found him a courteous and 
unassuming gentleman. 

[The principal authority for Beckford's life is 
the memoir by Cyrus Redding, publiKhed anony- 
mously in 1859. It \a an intolerable piece of 
book-making, being chiefly made up of extracts 
from Beckford*8 own letters, ard repetitions of 
^rhat the author had previously "written in maga- 
zines, but is indispensable in the abserce of an 
aathorised biogniphy. See also the Gent. Mtig., 
Annual Eegister, and AthensBum for 1844. The 
most remarkable criticisms on Beckford are 
Xtockhart's review of hin letters in vol. li. of the 
Quarterly, and an article by O. Tiffany in vol.xc. 
of the North American Kevievr. M. Stephano 
Mallarm^ has reprinted the original French of 
Vathek (Paris, 1876), and thoroughly investi- 
gated the bibliography of the subject. The aita- 
lo|pies of Beckford's Font hill collections, and of 
bis library, contribute much to the Hppreeistion 
of his tastes and character. The chapter on his 
library in Clarke's Repertorium Bibliographicum 
C1819) is from his own pen. The fullest account 
of Fonthill is that by Britton (1823), which also 
Oontains genealoirical and heraldic pMrticulars ' 
of the Beckford family.] K. 0. | 

BECKINGHAM, CHARLES (1699-1 
1731), poet and dramatist, was bom, accord- | 
inflr to the register of Merchant Taylors' 
S<3iool, on 25 July 1699 (Eobinson's J?«yw^<»r, 
ii. 32). His father was a linendraper in Fleet 
Street. Beckingham was educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors' School under Dr. Smith, and is 
said to have displayed 'great proficiency in his 
Btadies,' and given 'the strongest testimonials 
of extraordinarv abilities.* Nothing in his 
works justifiest^eseeulogies. On 181* eh. 1718 
'Scipio Airicanus,' an historical tragedy in 
the regulation five acts, was produced at the 
theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Tliis was 
followed at the same house on 7 Nov. of 
the next year by a second work of a similar 
description, entitled * Henry IV of France.' 
The youth of the author, and the presence of 
a luge number of his fellow-students who had 



been permitted to visit the theatre, gave some 
6clat to the production of the earUer work. 
This, however, is but an average specimen of 
academic labour. A chief subject of praise 
in contemporary wTiters is the manner in 
which the so-called unities are obsen-ed by 
its author. The plot is founded on a story 
told by Livy (xxvi. 49-60) and other clas- 
sical writers concerning the restoration of a 
beautiful captive by Scipio Africanus to Al- 
lucius, a Spaniard. A considerable portion 
of the play consists of tedious love scenes, 
which are necessarily fictitious. Quin played 
Scipio. * Scipio Africanus ' was acted rour 
times in all, two performances being, it is 
stated, fortheauthor 8 iMjnefit. Itwasprinted 
in 12mo in 1718. ' Henry IV of France' 
deals with the jealousy of the IMnce of 
Cond6 of his wife, who is in love with the 
king, and ends with the murder of Henry by 
Ravaillac at the instigation of the papal 
nuncio and the priests. This play was also 

fiven four times, Quin appearing as Henry IV. 
t was printed in 8vo in 1820. In addition to 
these dramas Beckingham wrote a poem on 
the death of Rowe, the dramatist ; a second 
entitled * Christ's Sufierings, translated from 
the Latin of Rapin,' and dedicated to the 
Archbishop of York ; and other minor poems. 
He died 19 Feb. 1780-31. 

[Jacob's Poetical Register; Baker, Reed, and 
JouessBiographiaDnuDutica; Gcnest's Account 
of the English Stage.] J. K. 

BECKINGHAM, ELIAS de (d, 130o ?), 
judge, was placed on the commission of 
justices for Middlesex in 1274, but imme- 
diatelv removed. At this time he seems to 
have field the rank of king's seijeant. He 
received the commission of justice of assize 
[for a brief account of the nature and origin 
of which see under Batesfokd, John de] in 
1276. In 1282-3 he acted as keeper of the 
rolls of the common pleas, and in 1285 was 
appointed one of the justices of that bench. 
In 1289, grave complaints of the maladmini- 
stration of justice and the venality of the 
judges being rife, a searching inquiry was in- 
stituted, and Beckingham was the only one 
of the five justices ot the common pleas who 
was not dismissed for corruption. He ap- 
pears to have continued in the discharffe of 
his duties until 1305, for he was regularly 
summoned to parliament as a justice between 
1288 and 1305. From the fact that he was 
no longer summoned to parliament after the 
latter date, it may be inferred that he died or 
retired before the date when parliament next 
met. He was interred in the ciiurch of Bottis- 
ham, in Cambridgeshire, where a monument 
was dedicated to his memory. 
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[Dugdale's Chron. Series, 25, 26, 28, 29; 
Madox's History of the Exch. ii. 7 ; Rot. Pari, 
i. 84; Wikes's Chronicon, ed. Gale, 118-121; 
Holinshed, ii. 491; P.arl. Writs, ii. (Index); 
Orig. Jurid. 44 ; Lysons's Britannia, ii. part i. 
91.] J. M. R. 

BECKINGTON or BEKYNTON, 
THOMAS (1390 P-1466), bishop of Bath 
and Wells and lord privy seal, was a native 
of the Somersetshire village from which he 
derived his surname. His parentage is un- 
known, and there is no record of the date of 
his birth, but from the dates of his admission, 
first at Winchester 0404) and afterwards at 
New College, Oxfora (1406), it is presumed 
to have been about 1390. He was admitted 
a fellow of New College in 1408, and retained 
his fellowship twelve years. He took the 
degree of LLJ3. In 1420, when he resigned 
his fellowship, he entered the service of 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester ; from which 
time, apparently, church preferments began j 
to flow in upon him. The rectory of St. | 
Leonard's, near Hastings, and the vicarage 
of Sutton Courtney, in Berks, were perhaps 
not among the first. Indeed, there are grounds ; 
for supposing the former to have been given 
him in 1439. He had become archdeacon of 
Buckinghamshire, it appears, before the death 
of Henry V in 1422, though a later date is 
given in Le Neve ; and in April next year we 
find him collated to the prebend of Bilton in 
York, which he exchanged for that of Warthill 
in the same cuthedral four months later. He 
was appointed to a canonry in Wells in 1439, 
and was also master of St. Katherine's Hos- 
pital, near the Tower of London. But early 
m 1423 he was alreadv dean of the Arches, 
in which capacity he assisted at the trial of 
the heretic William Tailor ; and in Nov. 1428 
he was appointed, along with the celebrated 
canonist, William Lyndewood, receiver of the 
subsidy granted by the lower house of con- 
vocation for the expenses of the prosecution 
of William Russell, another suspected heretic. 
He was prolocutor of convocation at least as 
early as 1433, and so continued till May 1438. 
During the session of 1434 he was commis- 
sioned by Archbishop Chichele to draw up, 
along with others, certain comminatorj* ar- 
ticles to be proclaimed by the clergy in their 
parishes four times a year. Meanwhile he 
had been engaged in several public capacities. 
In February 1432 he had been nominated to 
go on embassy to France with Langdon, 
bishop of Rochester, and Sir Henry Brom- 
flete, to negotiate a peace ; but the envoys do 
not appear to have left till December follow- 
ing, when Sir John Fastolf was substituted 
for Sir Henry Bromflete. It has been erro- 
neously stated that he was also sent to the 



congress at Arras in 1435 ; but it is certain 
that he was a member of the great embassy 
sent to Calais in 1439 to treat with the 
French ambassadors. Of this embassy he 
has left a journal, in which he styles himself 
the king's secretary — an office probably con- 
ferred upon him j ust before, though he appears 
to have acted in that capacity, at least occa- 
sionally, for about two years previously. 
After nis return from this embassy he was 
for three or four years in close attendance 
upon the king, and speaks of himself at one 
time as being his reader nearly every day. 

In the spring of 1442 an embassy was sent 
to England by John IV, count of Armagnac, 
who desired to oSer one of his daughters in 
marriage to young King Henr\^ VI. They 
were well received, and three otecers of the 
royal household, of whom Beckington was 
one, were immediately despatched in return 
to the court of Armagnac fully empowered 
to contract the proposed alliance. Their 
commission bore date 28 May 1442, and on 
6 June they set out from Windsor. An in- 
teresting diary, written by one of Becking- 
ton's suite, describes their progress to the 
west coast, where they took shipping at 
Plymouth, the letters and messages that 
overtook them on the road, the voyage and 
arrival at Bordeaux, where they received 
alarming news of the progress of the enemy 
and the capture of Sir Thomas Rempstone, 
seneschal of Bordeaux. Thev nevertheless 
continued for some time to prosecute the 
object of their mission ; but the state of the 
country and the severity of the season inter- 
posed such difficulties in the way that they 
thought it best to return in the beginning of 
the following year. Beckington landed again 
at Falmouth on 10 Feb., met the king t^n 
days later at Maidenhead, and on the 21st 
arrived in London, where he supped with 
the lord mavor. Next day he visited Green- 
wich with ^Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. 
On the 23rd he heard" mass at his own hos- 
pital of St. Katherine's, dined with the lord 
treasurer, and supped again with the lord 
mayor. On Sunday the 2t)th he rejoined the 
king at Shene, and resumed his duties as 
secretary ; soon after which he was appointed 
lord privy seal. 

The chief effect of this embassv and of its 
return was to impress upon the government 
at home the necessity ot taking more active 
steps to avert — as they succeeded in doing for 
a few years — the threatened loss of Guienne. 
The marriage negotiation was a failure. 
Even the artist employed, according to their 
instructions, to take likenesses of the count 
of Armagnac's three daughters, that the king 
might choose which of them he preferred, waa 
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unable to do his work: the frost had con- 
;gealed his colours when he had barely com- 
pleted one portrait, and the envoys saw good 
reason to return home without waiting for 
the other two. But the result nowise tended 
to diminish the influence of Beckington, who 
not only, as we have seen, continued to re- 
ceive new marks of the king's favour, but 
had ere this made friends at the court of 
liome as well ; by whose means, in that same 
year 1443, he was rather too precipitately 
nominated by the pope to the see of Salisbury, 
which it was supposed Bishop Ascough 
would vacate in order to be promoted to the 
■see of Canterbury. But, as Ascough de- 
clined to leave Salisbury, John Stafford, 
bishop of Bath and Wells, was elevated to 
the primacy, and Beckington was made bishop 
of Bath, in Stafford's room. His agent at 
Rome meanwhile had unluckily paid into the 
papal treasury a considerable sum for the 
nrstfruits of Salisbur\'^, and Beckington ob- 
tained a letter from the king himselt, direct- 
ing him to get it, if possible, charged to the 
account of the see of Bath. How the 
inatter was settled does not appear ; but on 
13 Oct. Beckington was consecrated bishop 
^)f Bath and Wells by William Alnwick, 
bishop of Lincoln. The rite was performed 
in the old collegiate church at Eton, and 
Beckington the same day celebrated mass in 
pontificalibus under a tent within the new 
church, then not half built, and held his 
inaugural banquet within the college build- 
ings. As might be expected in one who was 
so greatly in the confidence of the royal 
founder, he had taken a strong interest in the 
new college from the first, and one of his 
latest acts as archdeacon of Buckingham- 
shire was to exempt the provost from his own 
jurisdiction, placing him directly under the 
bishop of Lincoln as visitor and ordinary. 

As bishop of Bath he had in 144o a con- 
troversy with Nicholas Frome, abbot of 
Glastonbury, an old man who, tenacious of 
the privileges of his monastery, resented epi- 
.^cop^ visitation, and whom Beckington, with 
unseemly severitv, taunted with the infir- 
mities of age. lie had a much more pleas- 
ing correspondence with Thomas Chandler, 
who was nrst warden of Winchester College, 
then warden of New CoUege, Oxford, and 
afterwards chancellor of Wells, who looked 
up to him as a patron. But on the whole it 
may be said that his personal history, after 
he became bishop, is uninteresting. His 
name occurs as trier of petitions in parlia- 
ment from 1444 to 1453, but no particular 
act is recorded of him. On 18 June 1452 he 
obtained an exemption from further attend- 
4ince in parliament on account of his age and 



infirmities — a privilege which Edward IV 
confirmed to him in 1461. lie died at Wells 
on 14 Jan. 1465, and was buried in a fine 
tomb, built by himself in his lifetime, in the 
south aisle of the choir. In our own day, 
during some repairs of the cathedral in 1860, 
this tomb was opened, and the remains of his 
skeleton were inspected. It was that of a 
tall man with a well-formed skull. 

Active as his life was, and interesting also 
in a literary point of view, from his corre- 
spondence with learned men both in England 
and at Home, Beckington's chief claim upon 
the regard of posterity is the munificence 
with which he adorned with fine buildings 
his cathedral city of Wells. Besides re- 
building the episcopal palace, he supplied the 
town with a public conduit and fountain, and 
erected the close of the vicars choral and 
fifteen tenements in the market place, llis 
curious rebus, a flaming beacon (commonly 
spelt bekyn in those days) and a tun or barrel, 
is seen carved in various quarters, not only 
at Wells, but at Winchester and in Lincoln 
College, Oxford. His bequests in his will 
were princely, and show his strong attach- 
ment, not only to the colleges and places of 
education, but to all the different churches 
with which he had been connected. 

[Memoir by Nicolas, prefixed to Journal of an 
Embassy to the Count of Armagnac ; Official 
Correspondence of l?ekynton, e<lite<l by G. 
Williams, B.D., in Rolls Series, in the introduc- 
tion to which are Home imi)ortant corrections of 
Nicolas; Chandler's Life of Wajnflete.] 

J. G. 

BECKINSALL, JOHN. [See Bekix- 

8AU.] 

BECKLEY, WILLIAM {d. 1438), Car- 
melite, was bom in Kent, probably in the 
neighboiirhof)d of Sandwich, where he appears 
to have entered the order of the Carmelites 
in early life. While still young he proceeded 
to Cambridge, where the Carmelites had had 
a house since the vear 1291. Here he seems 
to have taken his doctor s degree in divinity, 
and to have established a considerable repu- 
tation as a theologian. Bale praises his mo- 
desty of speech, and his firm prcxieedings 
against evildoers in all the assemblies (* con- 
vent ibus') over which he presided. This in- 
cidental remark would alone prove him to 
have been a man of mark among the English 
Carmelites, even without the next sentence, 
in which we are told that while Beckley was 
engaged in the king's business Thomas Wal- 
den used to protect his interests at Cambridge 
against the complaints of his fellow-doctors 
there. Tanner makes mention of a letter from 
the chancellor and university of Cambridge 
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to the provincial chapter of the Cannelites at 
Northampton, referring to a charge that had 
been brought against Beckley for his absence 
from the university * anno primo regentiie/ 
for which offence he had been suspended. He 
also notices "VValden's reply to this letter. In 
his old age, after having spent many years at 
Cambridge, Beckley seems to have withdrawn 
to his native place, Sandwich, where, accord- 
ing to Bale, he became head of the Carme- 
lite friary, and devoted the remainder of his 
life to study. On his death, which occurred 
in 1438, he was buried in the last-mentioned 
town, and the Latin verses inscribed upon his 
tomb, and probably written by himself, are 
preserved in Weever's * Funeral Monuments.* 
Dempster has claimed Beckley as a Scotch 
monk, and gives several details of his life, how 
he was exiled from Scotland and took up his 
abode in France, whence he was recalled by 
James III, but apparently preferred to re- 
main in England when once he set foot in 
that country on his return journey. But the 
authorities to whom Dempster appeals, * Gil- 
bert Brown ' (d, 1612), and P. 31. Thomas 
Sarracenus, an ex-professor of Bologna, can 
hardly be accepted as sufficient testimony for 
these statements in the face of so much con- 
trary evidence. The tradition of a residence 
in France may, however, contain some degree 
of truth when we consider Bale's plain state- 
ment as to Beckley's being employed in roval 
business, and his subsequent statement that 
Beckley delivered declamations to the nobilitv 
and chief officers in many parts of England, 
and in Calais also. The chief works assigned 
to this author are similar in their titles to 
those of most mediieval theologians, and con- 
sist of * Quodlibcta,' ^ QuR'stiones Ordinariae,' 
' Conciones Vnriap,' and one which, had it been 
preserved, might perhaps have been of some 
slight interest, entitled *I)e Fraterculorum 
Decirais.' 

[Lc'land. 437; Bale, 579; Pits, 627 ; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit. 84; Bale's Hcliades. Barley MSS. 
3838, ii. 85 ; IvimhanVs Peranilmlation of Kent, 
106; St. Etienne'B Bil>li()theca Cannelitana, i. 
690 ; Weever'8 Funeral Monuments, 264.] 

T. A. A. 

BECKWITH, Sir GEORGE (1753- 
1823), lieutenant-general, was the son of 
^Slajor-peneral John Beckwith, who com- 
manded the 20th regiment at the battle of 
Minden and the brigade of grenadiers and 
highlnnrlers in the Seven Years' war. On 
20 July 1771 he was appointed to an en- 
signcy in the 37th regiment, which embarked 
in that year for America, and, with the 10th, 
38th, and 52nd regiments, formed the third 
brigade under Major-general Jones in the 



division commanded by Lieutenant-ffeneral 
Earl Percy (Records of the ^th JRefftment). 
He obtained his lieutenancy on 7 July 1775^ 
his company on 2 July 1777, and the rank 
of major on 30 Nov. 1781. From 1776 to^ 
1782 he bore a prominent part in the contest 
between England and her American colo- 
nies, during which he commanded in several 
surprises of the enemy and in storms and 
captures of important places, including those- 
of Elizabeth Town and Brunswick in New 
Jersey. 

From 1787 to the end of 1791, duringr 
which time no British minister was accre- 
dited to the United States, he was entrusted 
with an important and confidential mission. 
On 18 Nov. 1790 he obtained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, that of colonel on 21 Aug. 
1795, major-general on 18 June 1798, and ot" 
lieutenant-general on 30 Oct. 1805. In April 
1797 he was appointed governor of Bermuda, 
and in the following July commandant of 
the troops in that island. In October 1804 
he became governor of St. Vincent, and on 
8 Oct. 1808 governor of Barbadoes, with tht>- 
command of the forces in the Windward and 
Leeward Caribee islands. England being then 
at war with France, he organised an expedi- 
tion for the concjuest of the island of Marti- 
nique, and, having been reinforced bv the 
7th, 8th, and 23rd regiments under lieu- 
tenant-general Sir George Prevost, he sailed 
from Carlisle Bay on 28 Jan. 1809, arrived 
off Martinique on the 29th, landed on the 
30th, and completed the conquest of the 
island on 24 July. The French eagles then 
taken were sent home by him, and were the 
first ever seen in England. On 14 April 
1809 the thanks of the House of Commons^ 
and on the 17th those of the House of Lord*^ 
were voted to Lieutenant-general Beckwith 
for * his able and gallant conduct in effecting* 
with such signal rapidity the entire conquest 
of the island of Martimoue.' On 1 May he 
was created a knight of the Bath. 

On 22 Jan. 1810, having organised a second 
expedition, he sailed for Guadaloupe, the last 
possession of the French in that part of the 
world, landed on the 28th, and on 6 FeK 
the conquest of the island was completed. 
Returning to Barbadoes on 29 July 1810, he 
remaine<l there till June 1814, when, after 
nine years' service in the West Indies, he 
obtained permission to return to England* 
The last bill presented to him by the legis- 
lature of the island was a vote for a service 
of plate to him. * This bill, gentlemen,' he 
said, Ms the only one from which I miiAt 
withhold my consent.* He sailed from Bar- 
badoes on 21 June. After his departure a 
vote of 2,500/. was passed for a service of 
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plate to him. It bore the following inscrip- 
tion : * This service of plate was presented to 
General Sir George Beckwith, K.B., late 
GoTemor of Barbadoes, bj the legislature of 
the island, as a sincere mark of the high 
reffard and esteem in which he has been and 
wul always continue to be held by every 
inhabitant of Barbadoes. a.d. 1814. 

Sir Gteorge Beckwith's military services 
were further recognised by the king confer- 
ring on him armorial distmctions, ' Issuant 
from a mural crown, a dexter arm embowed, 
encircled with a wreath of laurel, the hand 
grasping an eagle, or French standard, the 
stafl broken.' In October 1816 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the forces in Ire- 
land, which he retained till March, 1820, and 
died in his house in Half Moon Street in 
London on 20 March 1823, in the seventieth 
year of his age. 

[Gent^ Mag. xciii. part i. 872 ; Schonibergh's 
History of Barbadoes, p. 373 ; Annual Register, 
1809, li. 488; Eecords of the 37th Regiment; 
Army List.] A. 8. B. 

BECKWlCTHj JOHN CHARLES (1789- 
1862), a distinguished Peninsular officer and 
in later life the benevolent missionary to 
the Waldenses, was the grandson of Major- 
general John Beckwith, and nephew of the 
generals, Sir George [q. v.l and Sir Thomas 
ydney Beckwith [q. v. J. His father, like his 
four brothers, had held, a commission in the 
army, but had soon resigned it on his mar- 
riage with Miss Haliburton of Halifax in Nova 
Scotia (a sister of Judge Haliburton), and 
had settled in that colony. Charles Beckwith 
WHS bom 2 Oct. 1789, and obtained an en- 
signcy through his uncle's influence in the 
GOih regiment in 1803. In 1804 he exchanged 
into the 95th or rifle regiment, of which his 
uncle, Sydney Beckwith, was lieutenant- 
colonel. He became lieutenant in I8O0, and 
accompanied his regiment to Hanover, to 
Denmark, where he was present at Kioge, 
and to Portugal. He was with the 95th all 
through the retreat of Sir John Moore to 
Corunna, and became captain in 1808. He 
was engaged with the 2nd battalion of his 
regiment in the Walcheren expedition, and 
afterwards accompanied it to Portugal in the 
winter of 1810, when he found Lord "Wel- 
lington's army in the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and his uncle, Sydney Beckwith, in com- 
mand of a bri^de. lie was present with 
the light division in all the engagements 
which took place with Mass^nas retiring 
army in the spring of 1811, at Pombnl, He- 
dinha, Condeixa, Foz d'Aronce, and Sabugal. 
In 1812, after his uncle had gone to England 
for his healthy he was appointed by Brigndier- 



general Andrew Barnard, who had succeeded 
him, brigade-major to the Ist brigade of the 
celebrated light division, and was present 
in that capacity at the storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz, and at the battles of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, the Ni- 
velle, the Nive, and Orthes. His eminent 
ser\'icc8 drew upon him the repeated notice 
both of Lord Wellington and of General 
Alten, who had succeeded Craufurd in the 
command of the light division, and he was 
appointed deputy assistant quartermaster- 
general to the division. In this higher capa- 
city he was present at the battle of Toulouse,, 
and in 1814, at the conclusion of the war, he 
was made major by brevet. In 1815 he was 
appointed in the same capacity to PictonV 
division in the Netherlands, and was present 
at the battle of Waterloo, where he lost his 
leg, and after which he was promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel and made a C.B. The loss of 
his leg made it impossible for him to expect 
active employment, and in 1820 he went on 
half-pay. 

He had been but twenty-six years old at 
the battle of Waterloo, and was still but a 
voung man when he retired, and hardly 
knew to what occupation a one-legged man 
could turn, when he happened one day in 
1827, while waiting in the library of Apsley 
House, to look into Dr. Gilly's book on the 
Waldenses. He was so much interested that 
in the same year ho paid a visit to the valleys- 
of Piedmont. The past histor}* of the people 
and their then condition of squalor and ig- 
norance so worked upon his not lire that he 
determined to settle among them, and, taking 
a house called La Torre, lived among them 
durinff the last thirtv-five vears of his life. 
His two main aims were to educate the people 
and to arouse in them once more the old evan- 
gelical faith which had first attracted his 
Sfoncy. To educate them he established no less 
thon 120 schools in the district, all of which 
he himself i)erp«?tually inspected, and the one- 
legged English general was well known and 
much loved throughout the Italian vallevs. 
The greatness of his services was recognised by 
King Charles All)ert of Sardinia, who mode 
him a knight of the order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lozarus in 1848, and he further 
sealed his life to his work by marrying a 
Waldension girl, named Caroline Valle, in 
1850. Nevertheless he kept up his commu- 
nications with England, and frequently cor- 
resj)onded with Dr. Gilly ond others inter- 
ested in the Waldenses. An especially 
interesting letter from him to Sir William 
Napier is published in NopierV *I^ife,* in 
which he acknowledges the receipt of a copT 
of the * History of the Peninsular War,* and 
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then dwells ou tli« uecessity of ernugelical 
chriBtianitj to liia old comtmde of the lieht 
division. lie had been promoted colonel in 
1837, and tnajor-generur in 1813, but con- 
tinued to live at La Torre till his death, 
19 July 1862, when lib funeral was alteuded 
by thousands of the peasants, whode livt^s he 
had made hauny and cheerful. Uf all the 
officers of the light diviEion noni- found such 
a strange mode of emriloying his imexhausted 
energies, and few diu such a great and self- 
denying wotk. 

(Fur his lifo wnsult II Geperaln Bockwilh, 
aoa Vitn e buo Oj^re, pur J. P. MBillu. 1872, 
tnmslated with notes by the Bef. W. Arnol, 
1873, and conildiBed by A. Meille. 1879 : Tinx-a, 
£and 14 Aug. I8S2; U eat. Hag. Cue 18fl2, pt.ii. 
p. 362.1 H. M. a 

BECKWITH, JOHN CIIHISTSiAS 

(1750-1 809), organist, born at Norwich 
25 Doc, 175U, was for many years pupil and 
BHsislanl successively of Dr. Wm. Hayes and 
Dr. Philip Hayes at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
On UlJan. 1(94 he was appointed organist 
of St. Peter Mancroft'a, Nunrieh. He took 
both the ^luR. Bac. and Miia. Doc. degrees at 
Osfonl in 1 80.1, and in 1808 succeeded Thomas 
Garland ii« organist of the Norwich Calhe- 
draL Beckwith retained both bis organist's 
«|i]K)intments until hia death, which occurred 
in cnnseq uence of n |iaralvticslrokeon3Junu 
1809. ilew-BsburiedinSt. Peter Mancroft's. 
Beckwith'a roniposilions are not numerous, 
consistiuff principally of anthema, organ vo- 
luntaries, a concerto, sonata, &c. Hi a most 
iiniKirtnnt work was a collection of chants 
adajiled to the Psalms, and published in 180H, 
■which contains an. excellent j.refoce on the 
subject of chanting. Asan organist he took 
VHry high rank in his day. Professor Taylor 
said of him : ' I have neVer heard Dr. BecJc- 
ivitli'a equal upon the urgun either in this 
count rf or in (ierraany. . . , Neither is ibis 
my opinion only, but Ibat of every coniiielent 

judge whohasht.ard him;' and another ctitic 
deecribL^d his playing as 'brilliancy itself.' 
Hk had a remnrllable power of extemjiorising, 
and would frequently nlav four extempore 
organ fiiguea at oneSiinaay'BScrvicea. There 
ia some doubt as to wlielber Dr. Beckwith 
was christened John Christmas, or whether 
his «i'cond name was r>nly u nickname. In 
the works published by h'im in his lifetime 
he is always described as John Beckwith, 
but m the nvisler of his burial the name is 

j<tated as ' Jofin Christmas Bt^ckwith, married 
inan, an organist of thin parish :' and it is by 
this name that he is generally known. 

[Appendix to Bemrow'H Choir Chant Book; 
Musioii Criticism (J. D. Kiiton, 1872) ; Rpgincfs 



BECKWITH, JOSIAH (6. 1734), anti- 
quary, was bom at Itothwell, near Leeds, on 
24 Aug. 17ai, where his father, Thomas Beck- 
with, practised as on attorney. He was him- 
self brought, up to the some profession, smd 
settled at Masbrougli, near Hothcrham. He 
married in Augrusl 17(13 the eldeat daughter 
and only surviving child of George lyuioni 
of Woodhead, in Chealiire, by whom be had 
two sons and four daughters, hia wife's 
death taking place in 178S at the early age 
of 49. He seems to have been poBseaaed of 
considerable natural powers, which, together 
with a lotg^ share of acquired knowled^, 
rendered tim eminently fitted for antiquanan 
pursuits, for which he had a great toate. Uia 
name is known to the world in connection with 
the enlarged and improved edition of Blount's 
' PragmentaAntlquitatis, or Ancient Tenures 
of Land and Jocular Customs of some 
Manors,' which be published in (he year 17^, 
the first edition of this work having appeared 
in lil79. Speaking of Beckwilba edition, 
the ' Jlonthlj Review ' (Ixxiii. 459) remarks ; 
' Few persona were better qualified for this 
business, and Mr. Beckwitli has enriched this 
edition widi many valuable improvements. 
He has subjoined many notes and observa- 
tions, -which have been communicated by 
eome of the most reniectable anti(]uariee of 
the present day.' lie left materials for a 
still further enlarged edition, which was pub- 
lished after his death by his son, who had an 
appointment in the mint. 

[fiunt. Mag. I78fl, Ivi. 265; Lewndea's Bibllo- 
jmiphcr's Mnnnal, IBfiT, i- 221 ; Brit. JIus. Cut.; 
KiclinlBs Literary Anecdotes, 18)3, viii. 329- 
330.J T. V. T. D. 

BECKWITH, Sir THOMAS SIDNEY 

(177-'-lK(l), who with Craufurd shares the 
honour of being one of the finest leaders of 
light tnxips ever known, was the third son 
of Major-generol Jolin Beckwith, who com- 
manded the ^Oth regiment at Siioden, and 
fourofwhose sons became distiugtiisbed gene- 
ral officers, lie was apjioinled lieutenant in 
the 71 8t regiment in IiSJl, and at once pro- 
ceeded to join it ill India. He found Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Baird in command of the 
regiment, and under him learned both how to 
lead andliow to organise aregiment. ^Vith 
the 7Ut he was present at the siege of Se- 
ringapatam in 17H2, at the cflpture of Pondi- 
cherry by Colonel Bnird in 1793, and during 
the operations in Ceylon in 179.1. He waspro- 
moted captain in 1791, and returned to Eng- 
land with the head-quarters of his regiment 
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in 179d. He had established his reputation 
as a good officer in India, »nd when in 1800 
he volunteered for a company in Manning- 
ham's new rifle corps his services were ac- 
•cepted. Colonel Manningham had proposed 
to the Horse Guards to he allowed to raise a 
regiment of light troops to be specially or- 
ganised for outpost duties, after the manner 
of the French voltigeurs. His offer was ac- 
cepted, and volunteers were called for from 
•every regiment. Beckwith had in the Tlst 
made the acquaintance of William Stewart, 
the lieutenant-colonel of the new rifle corps, 
■and obt4Lined a captaincy imder his friend. 
He soon got his company into such good 
order tliat it was told oiF to accompany the 
expedition to Copenhagen in 1801, where its 
adjutant was killed. lie was promoted major 
in Manningham's rifles, now called the 95th, 
in 1802, and formed one of the officers whom 
Sir John Moore trained at Shomclifle. He 
became lieutenant^colonel in 1803, and under 
Moore's supervision got his regiment into 
jnodel order. He was admired bv his officers 
and adored by his men, whose health and 
amusement were always his first considera- 
tion. In 1806 he ser\'ed in Lord Cathcart's 
abortive expedition to Hanover, and in 1807 
his regiment formed part of the division 
which, under their future commander, then 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, won the battle of 
Kioge in Denmark, when it was thanked in 
the generaUs despatch. In July 1808 he ac- 
companied General Acland to Portugal, and 
was present at the battle of Vimeiro. After 
the arrival of Sir John Moore, and on his 
taking the command of the troops in Portu- 
^1, the 95th was brigaded with the 43rd 
and 52nd under the command of Gcn(Tal 
Anstruther, and formed part of the reserve 
under General Edward Paget. The con- 
dnct of this brigade, and more especially of 
the 95th regiment under Beckwith, has been 
described by Napier; it closed the retreat, 
and was dady engaged with the French, but 
though sufiering the most terrible privations 
it never broke line, or in any way relaxed 
its discipline. The regiment particularly dis- 
tinguished itself at Cacabelos, where it faced 
round and with the help of the 10th hussars 
fought successfully the whole advanced 

giard of the French army. The 95th and 
eckwith crowned their services at G)runna, 
when they were the last troops to leave the 
city, and managed to take with them 7 French 
officers and 1^ men, whom they had made 
prisoners on the previous day. In 1809 the 
{)oth was again brigaded with the 43rd and 
^2nd, and sent to the Peninsula. Craufurd 
was leading them up to the main army, 
-when he h^trd that a great battle had been 



fought, and that General AVellesley was 
killed. Nothing daunted he pressed forward, 
and after a forced march of twenty-five hours 
reached Talavera on the evening of the battle. 
When Lord Wellington retired from Spain, 
and cantoned his army on the Coa, the light 
brigade was stationed far in front to watch 
the French movements. In their advanced 
position there were frequent conflicts, all de- 
scribed by Napier, in whicli the 96th and 
Beckwith proved their efficiency. At the 
skirmish of Bnrba del Puerco and the battle 
of Busaco the light brigade won the especial 
praise of Lord Wellington, and when in 
1811 it was increased by three Portuguese 
regiments to a division, Beckwith received 
the command of one of the brigades. The 
division led the pursuit of Mussina, was 
warmly engaged at Pombal, Kedinha, and 
Foz d'Aronce, and defeated a whole corps 
(TarmSey though with great loss, at Sabugal. 
In this engngt^ment Beckwith particularly 
distinguished himself, was wounded in the 
forehead, and had his horse shot under him. 
The perfect discipline and valour of his 
men were again proved, and the disgraceful 
blunders of Sir W. Erskine, who had tempo- 
rarily succeeded Craufurd, were remedied by 
the men's gallantry. At Fuentes d'Onor 
the light division was not engagt?d, and 
shortly afterwards Beckwith was obliged to 
return to England from ill-health, and to hand 
over his perfect regiment and brigade to 
Colonel Baniard. lie had inspired his men 
with such confidence * that they would follow 
him througli fire and water when the day of 
trial came ' ( CoVE,IIiAtori/ of the Bifie Brigade, 
p. 53). On his health being restored he was 
Knighted, in 1812, as proxy for his brother 
Georgt*, made a knight of the Tower and Sword 
of Portugal in 181 «3, and in 1812 appointed 
assistant quortermaster-general in Canada. 
In that capacity he commanded an expedition 
to the coast of the United States, which took 
Littlehampton and Ocrakoke, and had Charles 
Napier under him as brigadier. In 1814 he 
was promoted major-goneral, and made one 
of the first K.C.B's. He saw no more active 
service, but in 1827 was made colonel com- 
mandant of his old coi-ps, the rifle brigade, 
which he had done so much to organise. In 
1829 he was appoint«id commanaer-in-chief 
at Bombay, in 1830 he became lieutenant- 
general, and in .January 1831 he died at 
Mahableshwur of fev(T. The light division 
was the greatest creation of Sir John Moore; 
its services appeor in every page of the his- 
tory of the Peninsular war, and Sydney 
Beckwith was the practical creator of one of 
its most distinguished regiments. * He was,' 
according to Kincaid, * one of the ablest out- 
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post generals, and few officers knew so well 
now to make the most of a small force/ 

[Cope*8 History of the Rifle Bngade, 1877 ; 
Surtees, Twonty-five Years in the Rifle Brigade, 
1833 ; Leach's Sketch of the Field Services of 
the Rifle Brigade from its Formation to the 
Battle of Waterloo, 1838 ; Kincaid's Adventures 
in the Rifle Brigaile in the Peninsula, France, 
and the Netherlands, 1830 ; Mrs. Fitzmaurice's 
Recollections of a Rifleman's Wife at Home and 
Abroad, 1861 ; Costello's Adventures of a Soldier, 
1862.] H. M. 8. 

BECON, JOHX, LL.D. (d, 1587), divine, 
a native of Siifl^blk, received his education 
at St. John's College, Cambridge. He was 
admitted a scholar of that society on the Lady 
Margaret's foundation in 1559, proceeded 
B.A. in 1560-1, was admitted a fellow 



engaged have been printed, and are enume- 
rated in Cooper's ' Athense Cantabrigienses.' 

[Addit. MS. 6863 f. 47; Baker's Hist, of 
St. John's ColL Camb., ed. Mayor; Cooper's 
Athense Cantab, ii. 16, 642; Le Neve's Fasti 
Eccl. Anglic, ed. Hardy, i. 266, 692, ii. 496. 498, 
iii. 619 ; Strype's Works.] T. C. 

BECON or BEACON, RICHAHD (Ji. 
1594), Irish administrator and author, was- 
a native of Suflfolk, and was educated at 
Cambridge. He entered St. John's College 
on 12 Nov. 1567, and proceeded B.A. m 
1571 and M.A. in 1575. Admitted a student 
of Gray's Inn on 19 June 1577, he was called 
to the bar on 27 Jan. 1584-5. He was ap- 
pointed * her majesty's attorney for the pro- 
vince of Munster* on 17 Dec. 1586 at an 
annual salary of little more than 17/. H& 



21 March 1561-2, and commenced M.A. i w^as chiefly employed in regulating crown 
1564. Subsequently he became principal \ grants of land, and two letters on the sub- 
lecturer of the college. In July 1571 he was ' ject, dated in the one case 17 Oct. 1587 from 
elected public orator of the university, and Clonmel, and in the other 2 Dec. 1587 from 
he 8er\ed the office of proctor for the year j Limerick, addressed by him with other com- 
1571-2. During his tenure of the latter missioners to Walsingnam, are at the Record 
office he headed the opposition of the senate Office. Beacon himself received grants of 
to the code of university statutes which had land — Clandonnell and Clan Dermott — in 
passed the great seal in 1570. Much disorder ' Cork, and of Torcraigh in Waterford, all of 
was the result, and the heads of colleges ex- ' which he appears to have sublet to other 
hibit^d articles againsthim and his adherents. Englishmen. In 1591 the post of attorney 
Ultimately the two archbishops and the in Munster was conferred on another, but 
bishops of London and Ely deciaed that the Beacon, although no longer in Ireland, is 
new statutes should stand, and censured the described as the owner of land there in a 
opponents for going from college to college to visitation of 1611. Beacon was the author 
soncit subscriptions against the same. Becon of an interesting political pamphlet on Ire- 
resigned the oratorsliip in 1573. The follow- land. It is entitled : * Solon his follie ; or a 
ing year he was installed a canon of Norwich, politique discourse touching the reformation 
and in 1575 he became chancellor of that of common weales conquered, declined, or cor- 
diocese. He took the degree of LL.D. in rupted,' Oxford, 1594. It is dedicated to 
1576. Queen Elizabeth, and is in the form of a 

On 16 Feb. 1579-80 Becon was collated conversation between Solon, Epimenides, and 
to the precentorship of the church of Chi- , Pisistratus as to the policy that Athena 
Chester, and in 1581 was admitted to a pre- should pursue towards Salamina. Oldmanu- 
bend in the church of Lichfield. In 1582 a script notes in the copies in the Cambridge 
great contest took place between him and i University and British Museum libraries state 
William Overton, bishop of Lichfield and that *for the better understanding of this 
Coventry, about the chancellorship of that | allegoricall discourse ... by Salamina must 
diocese. The bishop, who had in the first be understood Ireland, and by Athens Eng- 
instance granted it to Becon only, subse- land.' Beacon urges on the P^nglish govern- 
nuently granted the office to him and one ment the adoption of strong coercive measure* 
Babington, and to the longer liver of them, in order to eradicate Irish national feeling. 
This occasioned a great disturbance and riot I [Cooper's Athen. Cantab, ii. 174; Foster's 
m the cathedral. The case came successively Regist^T of (iray's Inn, p. 52; Calendar of 
before the Star-chamber, the nrivy council, Carc-w MSS. for 1588, 1591, and 1611; Irish 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who re- scries ol State Papers for 1589 ; Beacon's Solon.) 
mitted it to four visitors, and they finally S. L. L. 

induced the contending parties to compro- i 

mise the matter. Becon was burie(l at | BECON, THOMAS, D.D. (1512-1567)„ 
St. Giles's, Cripplegate, on 4 Sept. 1587. protestant divine, was of Norfolk, as he ex- 

Various documents written by Becon in ! pressly states in the general preface to the 
reference to the disputes in which he was j folio (1564) of his works. Strype, in his 
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* Life of Cranmer/ calls him a Suffolk man, 
but in his later ' Life of Aylmer * says he 
was of Norfolk. We gather from the age 
iiiM:ribed upon his successive portraits which 
accompaniML his 'Governance of Virtue/ 
1566, * ^'Etatis suie 41, anno Domini 1558/ 
and in the folio and collected edition of his 
-works, * Anno letatis sure 49, 1560,' that he 
mui«t have been bom in 151 1-12. II is mother 
had married again, and a second time become 
a widow at the close of Henrj* VIIFs reign, 
SLA he himself informs us. 

Of his school education nothing what- 
ever is kno^Ti ; but before he Avas sixti^en 
he proceeded B.A. (1530) at St. John's 
College, Cambridge. lie \iltimately gradu- 
ated I).D. During his residence at the uni- 
Tersity he was a ' diligent hearer ' of Hugh 
Latimer; and he also names gratefully George 
Stafford, * reader of divinity.* He quotes a 
saying that had passed into a proverb : * When 
Master StafTora read and ^last^r Latimer 
preached, then was Cambridge blessed.' 

Becon was not ordained until 1538 (on 
17 Jan. 1564 he speaks of himself as having 
then been twenty-six years in the ministry-). 
Uis first living was the vicarage of Breiusett, 
near Ronmey in Kent, which still remains a 
small village. 11^ appears to have formed 
fast friendsni])s in the neighbourhood, judg- 
ing by the epistles-dedicatory of his * Early 
W ritings.* Probably he was over-studious, 
as his health was extremely infirm. One 
illness he designates ' mine so grievous and 
troublous sickness* {New Tears Gift, pre- 
face), lie was also speedily * troubled * 
on account of his pronounce<l opinions and 
sentiments in favour of the lieformation. 
His pseudonym of Theodore Basil did not 
hinder his being 'presented* in Jjondon in 
1541, along with Robert Wisdom, and made 
at * Paul's cross to recant and to revoke ' his 
doctrine, and *to bum his books' (Foxe, Acts 
and Mon. 1684, ii. 450; and Strype's Eccles, 
ytfim. 1721, i. 367). Bale informs us that 
Becon*s offence was writing against 'their 
images, their chastitv, and their satisfactions.' 
He was again compelled to abjure his opinions 
at St. Paul's Cross in 1543. He retired to the 
Peak of Derbyshire, meaning to support him- 
self by pupils. lie met with a gentleman 
namen AIsop at Alsop-in-the-Dale, who gave 
him much assistance. Finding that his bosom 
friend Robert Wisdom was in Staifordshire, 
Becon joined him, and was entertained with 
him by one John Old, 'a faithful brother,' 
afterwards prebendary of Lichfield. Wisdom 
was called away, and Becon after about a 
year removed to Warwickshire, still with 
bid, who alao had removed thither. But the 
moat memorable of all events to him at this 



time was daily intercourse with the revered 
Hugh Latimer. Whilst in Leicestershire, 
whither he again removed, and where the 
Marquis of Dorset, and John A^'lmer, bishop 
of London, received him hospitably, Becon 
received the \mlooke<l-for tidings of the death 
of his stepfather, and he felt constrained to 
return to his mother now again widowed. 
Throughout he had enmeil * daily bread ' in 
a lowly way by his teaching of youths. His 
pen had also lK*en busy during this fugitive 
period. His 'Governance of Virtue/ he tells 
us, was written * in the bloody, b<.)isterous, 
burning time, when the reading of the holy 
Bible, the word of our soul's health, was for- 
bidden the poor lay po<:»ple.' His 1km »ks were 
all successively * pn^claimed ' as * heretical' 
(FoxE, ii. 496)'. 

With the accession of Edward VI fortune 
returned. He was * instituted' ti4 March 
1547-8 to the rector}' of St. Stephen, Wal- 
brook. He was al^^o made by Oanmer — 
to whom he was chaplain — one of the * six 
preachers ' in Canterbury cathedral. lie was 
further chaplain to the protector, Somerset, 
at Sheen. During the duke's imprisonment 
in 1549, daily prayers were ofim*d for him 
bv his household: and when, on 6 Feb. 
1549-50, he was liberated, there was a form 
of thankwfiving which was * gathered and 
set forth W Thomas Becon, minister there' 
(Bishoi) Kexnett, Collevtiom^ xlvi. No. 12). 
He is likewise stated to. have * read' at Ox- 
ford during this reign (I^rPTON, Jlisfory of 
Modern Protestant Ih'rffieA^ 1637, p. 3.S1). 

But on 6 July 1553 Edward died. Becon 
was committed to the Tower bv an order of 
council, as a* seditious preacher/ 16 Aug. 
1553. Ho was in confinement till '2'2 March 
155;^-4. He was also * ejected' from his 
* living' as l)eing * a marri»?d priest.' On his 
releasee fi^om the Tower he repaired to Stras- 
burg, and thtMice addressed an * Kpistle to 
the afflicted people of God which suffer 
jH^rsecution for the testimony of Christ's 
gospel.' This epistle was n*ad in the scat- 
ten^d little gatherings of those who still 
dared to meet toget her. Then* was appended 
to it a * Humble Supj>licati<m unto God for 
the restoring of His holy Word unto the 
Church of England.' Spite of the presi»nt 
distr<.»ss lit^ was hopeful of * deliverance.' 
Whilst abroad he also wrote his * Display- 
ing of the Popish Mass' (Basel 1559, Lon- 
don lfi37). But as he was thus actively 
occupied his enemies at home were busy. 
A proclamation issued 13 June 1555 against 
heretical books denounced a severe punish- 
ment against any who should (among others) 
' sell, read, or keep ' any of the books of 
'Theodore Basil, othenvise called Thomas 
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Becon* (Foxb, as before, iii. 226-6; Stbtpb, | Becon with Thomas Beoon ; Le Neves Fasti, i^ 
JEccles. Mem. c. xxxii. iii. 250). ; 60 ; Anderson's Annals of the Bible, ii. 154 ; 

On Elizabeth's accession, Becon returned ; Haweis's Sketches of the Reformation, 135 ;* 
to England. lie was restored to his London Maitland's Essays on the Reformation, 107, 108,. 
benefice, and was also replaced at Canter- H^* ^^^^ ^^^ » ^^^^^^^ ^jit- ^^ ^^ /<^i?'«' ^J 
bury. A little later he was presented to ^y^*"' 366 ; Wartons History of English 
the rectory of Buckland, in Hertfordshire, | J^.^^^^, ^ilf' Shoreditch; Machyns Diary, 
«ri,««« i»« ™o «^*v,U4^^^ oo n«* iKAA Til 216, 231, 288; an excellent paper on Thomas 
where he was admittod 22 Oct 1660. He I ^^^^ ^ ^^ Alexander, will bi found in the- 

I^ ^^..?^Ti 10 r^^^^ (American) Princeton Review, v. 504.] 

gate otreet, and on lU Aug. iooo to the , A. B G 

rectory of St. Dionis Backchurch (Kbnnbtt, I 

as before, xlvi. 12). At the outset he had ' BEDDOES, THOM AS (1760-1 808), phy^ 
scruples as to certain ' regtdations * and * ritu- sician, was bom at Shi£fnal in Shropsnire, 
alisms,' but after a time acquiesced. He 1 13 April 1760. Through the interposition of" 
preached at Paul's Cross and elsewhere on ' his grandfather, a self-made man of yigoroua 
great occasions, with wide popular accept- , intellect, he was educate at Bridgnorth 
ance. In 1666 he published his latest work ~ - - . _ . . 

— his ' Postils,' or lectures on the gospel of 
the day. The preface to this, as well as to 



Grammar School and at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. While at the university he taught 
himself French, Italian, and German, and 
the folio edition of his works two years shortly after quitting it translated or anno- 
earlier, is dated from Canterbury. It would i tated several works of Bergman, Scheele, and 



seem that the later years of his life were 
spent in his prebendal house, and there in 
1667 he probably died (Nbwcouht, Repert, 
i. 320, 330). 

Of his wife and children little has been 
transmitted. A Theodore and a Christophile 
both died before 1660 ; a second Theodore, 
Basil, and Rachel outlived him. His sur- 



Spallanzani. He received his medical edu- 
cation in London and Edinburgh, and, after 
taking his M.D. degree at Oxford, was ap- 
pointed in 1788 reader in chemistry, attract^ 
ing, he says, the largest class that had been 
assembled in the university since the thir- 



teenth centur}*. He resigned this post in 

1792, partly on account of his sympathy with 

viving son Theodore was of St. John's Col- the French revolution. He had previously, in 

lege, Cambridge, B.A., 1576 ; fellow, 1679 ; 1790, pointed out the merits of the great and 



M.A., 1680 ; M.D. 1687. He was a corre- 
spondent of Burghley in 1678 {Burghley 
Papers^ Lansdovme MSS. ixvii. No. 78). 
A collected edition of his works, including 
many unpublished, appeared in 3 vols, folio 
in 1563-4. In the'AthenieCantabrigienses' 
(i. 247-9) will be found a full catalogue of 
the many writings of Becon, to the number 
of forty-seven. The Rev. John Ayre, M.A., 
has edited the works of Becon for the Parker 
Society, and has brought together all that 
has been transmitted. His * Biographical 
Notice * before » The Early Works ' (1843), 
with its authorities and references, must be 
the main source of every succeeding bio- 
grapher and historian. The Religious Tract 
Society and others still circulate 'Selections' 
from his works. 

Woodcuts of Becon are prefixed to his 
* Reliques of Rome * and to his own collected 
edition of his works. 

[Ayre*8 Biogr. Notice, as before, in Works, 
three volumes, 8vo, 1843-4 ; Cooper's Ath. 
Cantab, i. 246-50 ; Foxe, as before ; Strype's 
Cranmer, Aylmer, Parker, Grindal; Churton's 
Life of Nowell, p. 21 ; MS. Chronology, i. 48, 
221 ; Brook's Lives of the Puritans, i. 166-70— 
Ayre does not name Brook, but he was largely 
indebted to him throughout, albeit Brook, like 
Dr. Bliss (in Athense Oxon.), confounds another 



then forgotten chemist, Mayow, the discoverer 
of the true theory of combustion, and had, in 
1792, composed a poem on the conquests or 
Alexander,partly to denounce English aggran- 
disement in India, partly as what now seems a 
highly superfluous demonstration of the possi- 
bility of imitating Darwin's 'Botanic Garden/ 
The pot^m is in every way a curiosity, having* 
been printed by a woman and illustrated with 
woodcuts by a parish clerk. In 1793 he 
produced his treatise on calculus, and his 
moral tale * Isaac Jenkins,' describing the- 
reclamation of a drunken labourer, which 
went through numerous editions. In the 
same year he removed to Clifton, with the 
view of establishing a ' Pneumatic Institute * 
for the treatment of disease by inhalation. 
Watt constructed his apparatus, Wedgwood 
contributed a thousand pounds, and the insti- 
tute was ultimately established in 1798. It 
failed in its profeSvSed object, but is memor- 
able for having fostered the genius of Davy, 
whom Beddoes had engaged as his assistant, 
and who discovered the properties of nitrous- 
oxide there in 1 799. In the same year Davy's 
first work, an essay on heat and light, waa 
given to the world in * Contributions to^ 
Phvsical and Medical Knowledge, princi- 
pally from the West of England, a collec- 
tion edited by Beddoes. Before this he had 
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married Anna, sister of Maria Edgeworth, 
' the best and most amiable woman in the 
world/ says Davy, and had produced several 
medical works and some political pamphlets, , 
in the latter assailing Pitt with extreme ' 
virulence. He had also, in 1795, edited the ■ 
' Elements of Medicine * of John Brown, the • 
foimder of the Brunonian system of medicine, | 
with a memoir, certainlv well intended, but 
unduly depreciatory of ISrown's character in 
some respects. In 1801 he published his 

* Hygeia, popidar essays in medicine, rich 
in valuable sanit^iry precepts and eloquent 
iMtholosncal descriptions. In the same year 
Davy left Clifton for London,and the institute 
was virtually ^ven up. Beddoes continued 
to enjoy a considerable practice, but from this 
time he added little to medical literature. 
In 1808 his health failed, and he died on 
24 Dec., *at the moment,' says Davy, 'when 
his mind was purified for noble affections 
and great works : ' * literally worn out,' says 
Atkinson, * by the action and reaction of an ; 
inquisitive nature, and of restlessness for 
fame.* 'From Beddoes,' wrote Southey on 
hearing of his death, * I hoped for more good 
to the human race than any other individual.' 

* I felt,' wrote Coleridge on the same occasion, 

* that more had been taken out of mv life by 
this than by any former event.' Yet feeddoes ' 
had not succeeded in impressing himself j 
powerfully upon the history of science, and 
he is now chiefly remembered as the father ; 
of the author of ' Death's Jest-Book,' and to i 
some extent the discoverer of Davy. lie was, ! 
nevertheless, a remarkable and highly interest- , 
ing man; an enthusiast and a philanthropist; ; 
vigorous, original, and independent. The ' 
distin^iishing merit of his medical writings 
Is their vivid presentation of the phenomena 
of disease. * They embrace,' says Atkinson, : 
' a most extensive surface of queries and j 
inquiry ; touching, like a vessel of discovery, 
upon every little topic or island; but yet 
with top-sails set, as if stinted to time.' 

* He was,' says Davy, *re8er\'ed in manner 
and almost dry. Nothing could be a stronger 
contrast to his apparent coldness in discus- 
sion than his wild and active imagination, 
which was as poetical as Darwin's. He had 
talents which would have raised him to the 
pinnacle of philosophical eminence, if they 
bad been applied with discretion.' It is ex- 
tremely interesting to compare these traits 
with similar manifestations of character in 
his son. 

[Stock's Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Bed- 
does, 1811 ; John Davy's Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir Hnmphiy Bftvy, 1839 ; Fragmentary Remains 
of Sir H. Davy, 1858; Atkinson's Medical Biblio- 
graphy, 1834.] B. a. 



BEDDOES, THOMAS LOVELL (1803- 
1849), poet and phvsiologist, was bom at Rod- 
ney Place, Clifton,*^ on 20 July 1 803. He was 
the eldest son of Dr. Thomas Beddoes [q. v.], 
the celebrated physician, who died when hi& 
son was five years old. His mother, Anna, 
was the daughter of Richard Ijovell Edge- 
worth, of Edgeworthto^^'n, and the poet was 
therefore the nephew of Maria Edgeworth, 
the novelist. At the death of his father 
T. L. Beddoes was left in the guardianship 
of Da vies Giddv, afterwards known as Sir 
Davies Gilbert, 'P.R.S., who died in 1839. 
He was sent first to Bath Grammar School, 
and on 6 June 1817 entered the Charterhouse. 
During his stay at this school he dist inguished 
himself by his mischievous deeds of daring, 
by the originality of his behaviour, and by 
his love of the old Elizabethan dramatists, 
whom he early began to imitate. He 'vsTote 
a novel called * Cynthio and Bugboo,' and in 
1819 a drama called the * Bride's Tragedy.' 
The former was never printed ; the latter re- 
mained for some years in his desk. His ear- 
liest verses belong to 1817 ; in July 181 9 his 
name first appears as the contributor of a 
sonnet to the * Morning Post.' Beddoes, on 
leaving Cliarterhouse, went to Oxford, and 
was entered a commoner at Pembroke on 
1 May 1820. At Oxford he was eccentric 
and rebellious, priding himself on his demo- 
crat ic sentiments, which he preserved through 
life. In 1821, while yet a freshman, he pub- 
lished his first volume, the * Improvisatore,' 
a pamphlet of 128 pa^s, print ea in Oxford. 
Oi this jejune production he speedily became 
so much ashamed that he endeavoured to 
suppress it, and with such a measure of suc- 
cess that verv' few copies of it are now known 
to exist. In 1822 he published in London 
his boyish play, the * Bride's Tragedy,' a work 
of extraordinary promise, modelled very 
closely on such Jacobean writers as Webster, 
Marston, and Cyril Toumeur. In this drama 
the principal features of Beddoes' later style 
are all clearly to be discerned. Tlie * Bride's 
Tragedy ' enjoyed a success such as rarely 
rewards the ambition of so young a "WTiter ; 
it was favourably noticed bv the principal 
reviews, and in particular by harry Cornwall 
and George Darley, who welcomed the new 
poet with effiision. The former, then thirty- 
nve years of age and at the height of his 
reputation, extended to the young Oxonian 
his valuable friendship, and in 1828 Beddoes 
became acquainted with Thomas Forbes Kel- 
sall, a young solicitor, afterwards his bio- 
grapher and posthumous editor. He now 
Slanned, and partly wrote, several other 
ramas ; of one, ' Love's Arrow Poisoned,' 
considerable portions still remain unpub- 
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lished : another, the * Last Man/ which is 
frequently referred to in Beddoes' correspon- 
^lence, has entirely disappeared. lie became 
deeply interested in Shelley, and in 1824 be- 
came guarantee, in common with several 
other iriends, for the first edition of that 
poet*8 * Posthumous Poems.* In an unpub- 
lished letter in 1824 Procter describes Bed- 
does as * innocently gay, with a gibe always 
on his tongue, a mischievous eye, and locks 
curling like the hyacinth;* and it appears 
that this was by far the brightest and hap- 
piest part of his career, though even at this 
time his excessive shyness made him averse 
to society. His mother's health was now 
breaking up, and in the summer of 1824 he 
called to Florence, where she was re- 



was 



siding; but she was dead before he could 
reach her. He spent some time in Italvy 
where he became acquainted with W. S. 
Landorand Mrs. Shelley, and he then brought 
his sisters back to England. These inter- 
ruptions delayed the preparation for his 
bachelor's degree, which he eventually took on 
25 May 1825. During this year he wrote the 
[dramatic fragments, the * Second Brother* 
and * Torrismond,' which appear in the second 
volume of his works, and he began his great 
poem, * Death's Jest-Book,' upon the polish- 
ing of which he was engaged for more than 
twenty years. He planned to publish a 
volume of lyrics, entitled * Outidana, or Effu- 
sions, Amorous, Pathetic, and Fantastical ; ' 
but he was dissuaded from doing so by his 
unpopularity with a certain clique at Oxford, 
Milman, in particular, denouncing him as 
belonging to * a villainous school.' He now 
determined to abandon literature, which he 
had thought of taking up as a profession, and 
to give his whole attention to medicine, and 
particularly to anatomv. Accordingly, in 
.Tilly 1825, he went to the university of Giit- 
tingen, where he remained in residence for 
four years, studying pliysiology under Blu- 
menbach, surgery under Langenbeck, and 
cliemistry under Stromeyer. AH this time 
he was slowly completing * Death's .Test- 
Book,' which was finished, in its first form, 
in February 1829. During these four years 
Beddoes only left Giittingen once, to take his 
M.A. degi-ee'at Oxford on 16 April 1828. In 
the winter of 1829 he transferred his resi- 
dence to Wiirzburg, in Bavaria, where he 
continued his medical studies, and in 1832 
obtained the degree of doctor of medicine at 
that university. He had, however, by the 
open expression of democratic opinions, made 
himself obnoxious to the government, and 
before the diploma was actually conferred 
upon him he was obliged to fly out of the 
Bavarian dominions, and to take refuge at 



Strassburg. In 1833 he visited Zurich, and 
was so much pleased with it that, when his 
political intri^es had a^in made it im- 
possible for him to remain in Germany, he 
settled down at Zurich in June 1835. He 
brought with him a considerable reputation 
as a physiologist, for Blumenbach, in a tes- 
timonial which exists, calls him the best 
Supil he ever had ; and he now assumed his 
egree of M.D. The surgeon Schoelien pro- 
posed him to the university as a professor, 
and he was elected, although the syndic, for 
a political reason, refused to ratify the elec- 
tion. Beddoes, however, continued to reside 
in Zurich for several years, and amassed there 
a scientific library of 600 volumes. He was 
at Zurich on 8 Sept. 1839, when the peasantry 
stormed the town, and deposed the liberal 
government. He observed the riot from & 
window, and witnessed the murder of the 
minister Hegetschweiber, who was one of his 
best friends. Beddoes had taken an acute 
interest in the cause of liberal politics, sup- 
porting it with his purse and his pen, for he 
now wrote German with complete fluency. 
After the defeat and dispersion of his friends, 
Zurich was no longer sa& for him. In March 
1840 his life was threatened by the insur- 
{^nts, and he was helped to fly from the town 
in secret by a former leader of the liberal 
party named Jasper. He proceeded to Ber- 
lin, where, in 1841, he made the acquaintance 
of one of his latest friends, Dr. Frey. From 
this time to the date of his death he was a 
wanderer, still carrying about with him 
everywhere, and altering, his * Death's Jest- 
Book.' In August 1842 he was in England ; 
in 1843 at Baden in Aargau, and again at 
Zurich ; from 1844 to 1846 at Baden, Frank- 
fort, and Berlin. In the summer of 1846 
he came once more to England for nearly 
a year; his friends found him very much 
changed, and most eccentric in manner. He 
complained of neuralgia, and shut himself up 
for SIX months in his bedroom, reading and 
smoking. In June 1847 he finally quitted 
England, and settled for twelve montlis at 
Frankfort in the house of an actor named 
Degen, practising a little as a physician. 
Here in the early part of 1848 his blood be- 
came poisoned from the virus of a dead body 
entering a slight wound in his hand. This 
was overcome, but seriously affected his liealth 
and spirits. His republican friends had de- 
serted him, and he felt disgusted with life. 
The circumstances which attended liis death 
were mysterious, and have not been made 
known to the public. The published account 
was founded on a letter from Beddoes to his 
sister, in which he says : * In July I fell with 
a horse in a precipitous part of the neigh- 
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bouring hills, and broke my left leg all to 
pieces. This is the version which he wished 
to circulate, and this may be accepted in si- 
lence. The incident, however, whatexer it 
was, occurred not in July, but in May 1848, 
and in the town of Bale, where he liad ar- 
rived the previous night. He was immedi- 
ately taken to the hospital, where he was 
plac^ under the chai^ of his old friend, Dr. 
Frey, and of a Dr. Ecklin. The leg was ob- 
stinate in recovery, and eventually gangrene 
of the foot set in. On 9 Sept. it became ne- 
cessary t<) amputate the limb below the knee- 
joint; this operation was very successfully 
performed by Dr. Ecklin. Beddoes had not, 
until this latter event, communicated with 
his friends in England, but during October 
and November he wrote to them very cheer- 
fully, declining all offers of help, and chatting 
ireely about literature. In December he 
walked out of his room twice, and proposed 
to go to Italy. Ilis recovery was considered 
certain when, on 26 Jan. 1849, Dr. Ecklin 
was called to his bedside, and found him 
insensible. He died at 10 p.m. that night. 
On his bed was found a paper of directions, 
written in pencil with a firm hand, leaving 
his manuscripts to Kelsall, and adding: 'I 
ought to have been amons other things a 
good poet.' He was buried in the cemetery 
of the hospital. 

His old friend, Thomas Forbes Kelsall, 
undertook the task committed to him with 
tbe greatest zeal and piety. His first act was 
to publish the poem of Beddoes' life, the fa- 
mous 'Death's Jest-Book, or the FooVs 
Tragedy,' in 1850. This play attracted in- 
J^tant attention. It is a story of the thir- 
teenth century, founded on the historical fact 
that a Duke of Munsterberg, in Silesia, was 
stabbed to death by his court fool ; the latter 
personage Beddoes has made the hero of his 
play under the name of Isbrand. This volume 
^8 80 successful that Kelsall followed it in 
1861 by the publication of * Poems by the 
lat« Thomas LoveU Beddoes,' including seve- 
ral dramatic fragments mentioned above, and 
introduced by an anonymous memoir of Bed- 
does written by Kelsall. This memoir, which 
^ a very accomplished and admirable piece 
of biography, contained a large number of 
interesting letters from Beddoes. In 1838 
Beddoes had translated into German Grain- 
irer's work on the 'Structure of the Spinal 
Cord ; ' but it is supposed that he failed to 
find a publisher for it. He is known to have 
-contributed largely to the political literature 
of the day in Uerman prose and verse, but 
anonymously, and these fugitive pieces are 
«ntiTe]y lost, with the exception of one un- 
important fragment. In person Beddoes was 
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like Keats, short and thick-set ; in the last 
i year of his life he allowed his beard to ctow, 
I and 'looked like Shakespeare.' His friends 
; in the hospital spoke of his fortitude under 
' suffering, and said that he always showed 
* the courage of a soldier.' He died in pos- 
session of several farms at Shifnall and 
Hopesay, in Shropshire. 

[The aV>oTe notice of T. L. Be^ldoes is much 
. fuller in detiiil than any which has yet appeared, 
and corrects the existing memoirs on several 
points. After the puMication of his memoir in 
1851 Mr. Kelsall continued to add to his notes 
of Beddoes' life, but found no fresh opportunity 
for making them public. He preserved all tlio 
' manuscripts referring to the poet, all his poems, 
letters, and detiiils gleaned from other persons, in 
a box, which he becjiieathed at his death to Mr. 
; Robert Browning, who has very kindly permitted 
mo to be the first to examine it. This box con- 
tains a largo numljcr of poetical fragments, es- 
pecially discarded scenes and songs for * Death's 
Jest-Book,' which have not yet seen the light.] 

K. a. 

BEDDOME, BENJAMIN (1717-1796), 
writer of hymns, was the son of the Kt'v. 
John Beddome, biiptist minister. Benja- 
min was bom at Henley-in-Arden, South 
War>vickshire, 23 Jan. 17 17, and received his 
education, first at an independent academy 
in Tenter Alley, Moorfields, London, and 
afterwards at the Baptist College, Bristol. 
He was intended for a surgeon, but felt it his 
duty to become a preacher of the gospel. In 
the year 1740 he entered upon his nrst and 
only ministerial charge at Bourton-on-t he- 
Water, in East Gloucestershire, where he 
continued as pastor of the baptist church 
until his death. Boddome was distinguished 
by the fulness and accuracy of his biblical 
scholarship, but it is as a hymn-writer that 
he is best known. Ilis h\Tnn3 were com- 
posed to be sung after his sermons, being 
designed to illustrate the truths on which 
he had been preaching. A volume of his 
poetry, under the title * Hymns adapted to 
Public Worship or Family Devotion,' com- 
prising 830 pieces, was published in 1818. 
Selections frr^m these are found in most of 
the hymnals now in use. Ifeddome wrote 
an * Exposition on the Baptist Catechism/ 
wliich was published in 175:?. Two posthu- 
mous volumes of discourses were also printed 
from his manuscripts, and appeannl, the first 
in 1805, the second in 1835. This latter 
contained a memoir of the author. By his 
marriage with Miss Elizabeth Boswell, Bed- 
dome had two sons, Benjamin and Fos- 
kett, who, having prepared themselves for 
the medical profession, died prematurely at 
the ages respectively of 24 and 25 years. 

H 
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Beddomt* died at Rourton, the scene of his life- 
long labours, ou 3 Sept. 1795, aged 78 years. 
His personal cliarncter was marked by great 
urbanity and courtesy. To the sick and the 
poor he was exceedingly generous and cha- 
ritable. 

[Miller's Singers and Songs of the Church, 2nd 
ed. 1869; and Memoir prefixed to Sermons, 
1835.] W. B. L. 

BEDE, or more accurately BMDA (673- 
735 ), was bom in the district which was the 
next year given for the foundation of the 
monastery of St. Peter's, at Wearmouth, in 
what is now the county of Durham. Tlie 
exact date of his birth has been disputed. 
It depends on the short account which he 
gives of himself at the end of the * Tlistoria 
Ecclesiastica.' He brings that work do^vn 
to 731 — for the notice of the defeat of the 
Saracens in the following year is probably 
an insertion made later, either by himself or 
by some other hand — and he says that lie had 
then reached his fifty-ninth year. Mabillon 
{Acta Sfif. O. B. iii. 505) is therefore pro- 
bably right in fixing his birth in 673. Some, 
however (Pagi, Critic, in Ann* Baron, p. 141, 
followed by Stevenson), place it in 674, and 
others (Gehle, Diftput. Hist. Theol, and 
Mon. Hist. Brit.) in 672. Besides the short 
account which Biedn gives of himself, and 
what we can glean from his writings and 
from incidental notices of him by others, we 
have no trustworthy materials for his life 
until we come to his last hours ; for the two 
anonymous biographies of him (//. E. ed. 
Smith, A])])., and Mabillon, sa}c. iii. 501) 
are one of th^ eleventh and the other of the 
twelfth century. 

Early d«']>rLved, as it soems, of his parents, 
Breda, when sevj^n years old, was ])laced by 
his relations und«T the charge of Benedict 
l^iscop, the abbot of AVenrmouth. Shortly 
before his birth a groat ecclpsTUstical revival 
began in England. The marriage of Oswiu 
of Northunibria to Ennfled led to the triumph 
of the Romnn over the Celtic church in the 
north, and AVilfrith, the champion of St. 
Peter, was made bishop. Archbishop Theo- 
dore bt^gun to reform the episcopate after 
the Romnn model, and in a national synod 
held at Hertford in 673 put an end to 
the unsystematic practices of the Celtic 
church. English bishops were for the future 
to keep to their own dioceses, and not to 
wander about wherever they would, like the 
Celtic missionary bishops. Tlie intrwluction 
of the Benedictine rule in place of the primi- 
tive monachism of the Celts was a move- 
ment of a like nature. In this work Benedict 
Biscop, the guardian of Bieda, took a leading 



part. AVhen, in 674, he founded St. Peter* '. 
at Wearmoutii, he sent for workmen from 
Oaul, who built his monastery afker the 
Roman style. In 682 he founded the other 

! home of Beeda, the monastery of St. Paul** 

! at Jarrow. Foreign artificers filled the win- 

' dows of his two great houses with glass. 

: The pictured forms of saints and the scenes 
of sacred history adorned the walls of his 
churches. Above all, he provided his monk» 
with a noble collection of books, which he 

I deemed necessary for their instruction ( Vit, 
Abb. 11). He fetched John, the arclicantor 
of St. Peter's, from Rome, who taught them, 
and indeed all who came to learn, the ritual 

' of th^ Romairchtypeh. And by his constant 
journeys abroad, Benedict brought his houses 
into the closest connection with the ecclesi- 
astical life of tlfe continent. At the same 

; time tDtre is evidence that there was no 

• narrow spirit in tlie brotherhood which he 
formed, and that its relations with the Celtic 

■ church were not unfriendly (H. E. v. c. 21). 
Such, then, were the influences which were- 

' brought to bear on the youth of Ba^da. 

- Tliey had a marked effect on his character 
and work. 

When Ceolfrith was appointed to preside 
over the new foundation at Jarrow, Bseda 
seems to have gone with him. He can 

' scarcely be said to have changed his home ; 
for the two monasteries were in truth ou^, so 
close was the connection between them, and 
after the death of Benedict, Ceolttth ruled 
over both alike ( Vit. Abb, 15). We may 
venture to appropriate to the boyhootl of 

. B(cda a story told by one of his contempo- 
raries {Hist. Abb. Gyrv. auct. anon. 14). A 
pestilence so thinned the brotherhof)d at 

; Jarrow, that there was not one monk left 
who could read or answer the responses save 
Ceolfrith and a little boy whom he had 
brought up. So the abbot was forced to 
order that the services should be sung with- 
out responses, save at matins and vespers. 
For one week this went on, until the abbot 
could no longer bear the dreariness of it. 
After that he and the cliild laboured day 
by day through the whole services, singing 
each in his turn alone, until others learned 

j to take their part. 

In his nineteenth year Bppda was ordained 
deacon. The early age at which he was 
allowed to receive ordination implies that he 
was distinguished by holiness and ability. 
He entered the priesthood at the canonical 

, age of thirty. In both cases he was prt^ 

' sented by his alrtx)t, Ceolfrith, and received 
his orders from the hands of Bishop John of 
Beverley (H E. v. c. 24). A tradition that 
Ba?da visited Rome was current in the time 
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aro to Vje jfutlien?d chiefly from his hooka. 
He wiw a man of geiith* and cultivated ijeel- 



of William of Malnieshurv, and is mentioned 

by him ( Gest. Rey. i. 57 ). ^Malmosbury civea 

a letter of Pope Sergiiia to Ceolfrith, telling ^ ings, fidl of kindly syjnpathies, and with a 

him that he had need of a learned man to [ singular freshness of mmd, which gave life 

help him in certain matters of ecclesiastical : and beauty to his stories. The chapter on 

law, and asking him to send Uteda to him — i the conversion of Northumhria, the tale of 



*• Dei famidumBedam venerabiliH tui monas- 
terii presbyterum.' Now, as Sergiiis died in 
701, Breda could not have been a' priest at 



how poetic inspiration came to C}edmon,a!id 
of how he died, and the whole *Life of 
Cuthberht' are but instances of his exquisite 

-.^ «- ^e .* *..n: ■\i'':^i- a1'_ 



the time of this invitation. The letter of j power of story-telling. With this power 
Sergius, however, exists in a manuscript . was combined a love of truth and fairness. 
(Co</o»,Tib. A. XV. 50-52) which is two cen- His condemnation of the cruel 'and foolish 
furies earlier than the time of Malmesburj*. war made by Kcgfrith, the ben»'factor of his 
This manuscript, in place of *Bedam/ has , house, against the Irish Scots (11. E. iv. 26), 
* X'«-7ir#jmw, signifying that a^ name was to be and his ungrudging record of the good deeds 
supplied, and the word * presbyterimi ' is also | of Wilfrith (//. E. iv. 13, v. 19), are strik- 
l**n out in it. Both are mterlinj^l by a later I ing proofs of his freedom from pnjjudice. 
hand. It is, however, possible that Baeda Brought, as he was from his earliest vears, 
may have been specially invited to Home ; under the influences alike of lona and llome 
for Mai mesbiiry may have copied from a still and Gaul and Canterbury, he had broad ec- 
earlier manuscript, and the omis-sicm of his clesiastical sympathies. While he con- 
name in the Cotton MS. may have been demned and wrote against the Celtic customs 
through carelessness. As this manuscript concerning the date of Easter and the form 
stands (without * presbj-terum *), it seems as of the tonsure, he dwelt much on the holi- 
if some word was " ' ~ - ■■- _ ... _ ^ _ 

may have been 

letter, through ignorance 

Ba*dii had not at that time entered priest's fession led him to regard with evident a^mi- 

orders. Sergius, when in need of advice, ration the powerful position held by the 

may well have asked for Bteda. He would abbot of lona (H.E.WiA), and the universal 

scarcely have aski^ Ceolfrith for one of his monachism of the church of Tjindisfame 

monks without naming any one in particular* ( Vit, H. Cttth. 16), though, as a zealous fol- 

Nor would it be wonderful that the pom* ■ lower of the Benedictine order, which had 

should have heard of the learning of the found its way from tlie great houses of the 



D "presDjierum ), ii seems as oi iiie tonsure, ne uweii mucii on rne noii- 

is left out, and * presbytenim ' . ness of Aidan {H. E, iii. 5, 15-17), and he 

written in the original paiml ; wrote the *Life of Cuthberht' lx)th in prose 

ififnorancc of the fact that , and verse. His love for the monastic nro- 



▼oung Northumbrian monk ; for the visits of 
benedict to Rome had drawn his monasteries 



continent to the new foundations of North- 
umhria, he disapproved the laxity of the 



into close connection with the papal see, and : Celtic rule. Filled with the dt?sire of seeing 
the letter, whichever way we read it, illua- ' an increase in the episcopate, he contem- 
tnites the high position which the houses of ■ plated the possibility of providing for new 
Weannouth and Jarrow already held in . bishops out of the possessir)ns of those reli- 
Christendom. Some of Bieda's fellow-monks gious hoUv«es which were unfaithful to their 
"wrere sent by Ceolfrith to Rome in 701, and profession, a plan whicli would have tended 
cnme back with a papal privilege for their ; to purify th<? monasteries by reducing their 
house. Bieda did not go with them ( Vit means "bf luxurv^, and to exalt their pr)wer 
AM. 15; De Temporum ratione, 47). The by closely connecting them with the episco- 
vurious legends which relate to his supposed ■ pate {Ep. ad EtHjh. 10-12). With views so 
visit to Rome may therefore be passed over. | far-reaching ami catholic, Hjeda could have 
Tlie story which takes him to Cambridge no i had little sympathy with tho ^'ager and nar- 
longer demands refutation, though it once i row-minded \\ ilfritli. The (rircumstances of 
formed the subject of much bygone anti- hisIifeniadeWilfritlilfK)konCuthherhtandon 



.John of Beverley as intruders {JIhf. of York, 
I'ATXK, xxxiv). To Bjeda they were saints, 
and he records with evident disapproval how 
Kata and Cuthberht and their fellows were 



nuarianism {T. Caii VtndicUey p. 321, &c. ed. 
Hearnc, 1719). 

With the exception of a few visits to 
friends, Bssda spent all his life at Jarrow from 
the time when he moved thither as a child, driven out of Kipon to make room for Wil- 
He studied the Scriptnres with all his might, j fritli ( Vit. S. ('nth. H). 
and while he was diligent in observing the • The names of sevcnil of the friends of 
discipline of his order, and in taking part in | Bff»da are well known. Most of his works 
the daily services of the church, he loved , are de<licat»xl to them, and some were written 
to be alwavs learning, teacliing, or writing! at their rerj nest. Among tlu^mwen^Xothelm, 
{Sn JB, V. ^). His character and opinions | afterwards archbishop of Cantcrburv, and an 
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ecclesiastic named Albinus. Both these 
helped Baeda in his * Historia Ecclesiastica/ 
and Albinus more than any one urged him 
to undertake the work. Ecgberht, archbishop 
of York, and Acca and Frithhere, bishops of 
Ilexham and Sherborne, were also his friends. 
To Acca he dedicated most of his theological 
works. From this bishop, who was al§o one 
of the most faithfiil friends of Wilfrith (Ed- 
DIF8, 56, 64)^ Bseda probably obtained the 
full information which he had about Wil- 
frith's good deeds. Even Bseda had some 
enemies who seem to have been jealous of 
his literary pre-eminence. At a feast held 
by Wilfrith, bishop of York {d, 782), he was 
accused by some of the guests of having ex- 
pressed heretical opinions in his ' De Tempo- 
ribuB liber minor.' The scandalous accusation 
Twas heard unrebuked by the bishop, and was 
probably circulated by one of his household. 
Boeda replied to it by a letter to a friend 
{Ep, ad Pleffmnum), which was written with 
the expressed intention that it should be 
shown to Wilfrith. In it he speaks plainly 
of the unseemly revelry of the episcopal feast, 
and this reference (cr. Carmen de Pontif, 
Eccl. Ebor. 1. 1232) shows that the bishop 
in question was the second of that name and 
not the more famous Wilfrith. 

Baeda loved to meditate and make notes 
on the Scriptures. Simeon of Durham (d, 
1130) records {Hist, de Dwielm. EccL 
c. 14) that there used to be shown a stone 
hut (mansumcula\ where, secure fi^m all in- 
terruption, he was wont to meditate and 
work. In the time of Leland (Collect, iv. 
p. 42, ed. 1720), the three monks of Jarrow, 
all who were then left of that once famous 
congregation, showed what is described as his 
oratory. The little boy who worked so hard 
with his abbot to keep up the antiphonal 
chant when all the burden of the smging 
lay on them alone, rejoiced nil his life to take 
part in tlie services of the monastery church. 
Alcuin, writing after Breda's death to the 
monks of Wearmouth, tells them {Ale. Ep. 
16, ed. Migne), that he loved to say, *I know 
that angels visit the congregation of the 
brethren at the canonical hours, and what if 
they should not find me among the brethren? 
Would they not say, " TNTiereis Baeda ? Why 
comes he not with liis brethren to the 
prayers appointed ? " ' The attainments of 
Bieda prove that he must have been a dili- 
gent student. lie has recorded the name of 
anotlier of his teachers besides the abbot 
Ceolfrith. Trumberht, he tells us, used to 
instruct him in the Scriptures. He had 
been a pupil of Ceadda, and used to tell his 
scholar much about his old master (H. E. 
iv. 3). From him doubtless Beeda learned 



to reverence the holy men of the Celtic 
! church. John of Beverley is also said by 
Folcard ( Vit S, Johan, c. 2) to have been 
his teacher. It may have been so, but, as 
Folcard lived in the middle of the eleventh 
century, he must not be regarded as an 
authority on this matter. It is not unlikely 
that Bseaa received help from some of the 
disciples of Theodore and Hadrian, of whom 
he speaks with admiration (H, E, iv. 2), and 
he must certainly have come under the in- 
struction of John the archcantor {Vit Abb. 
6 ; see STEVBireoir's Introd, p. ix). Besides 
knowing Latin he understood Greek ^an"3 
Ead some acquaintance with Hiebrew. He 
quotes Homer, Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Ho- 
race, Terence, and many other writers of less 
classical fame (Wright, Biog. Lit, i. 39-41). 
He was familiar with, patristic literature, 
and was a diligent translator and compiler of 
extracts from that great storehouse. Like 
most of his countrymen at that age, he was 
a singer. His mind was well stoied with 
the songs of his native land, and he had 
what was then in England the not uncom- 
mon gift of improvisation. Besides his powers 
I as an historian and a biographer, he khew all 
the learning of his time, its grammar, rhetoric, 
mathematics, and physical science. All his 
jtalents were employed in the cause of his 
[church and in the instruction of others. 
He was a diligent teacher, and found many 
scholars among the six hundred monks who 
in his days thronged the sister houses of St. 
Peter and St. Paul ( Vit. Abb. 17). Some of 
these pupils, like Nothelm who has been al- 
ready mentioned, Huaetberht and Cuthberht, 
two successive abbots of Wearmouth, and 
Gonstantine, became the friends of after years, 
and were among those to whom Baeda dedi- 
cated his works. . 

A sentence in the * Ep. ad Wicredum de 
Paschie Oelebratione,' which speaks of 776 
as the current year, gav6 rise to the belief tliat 
Bteda lived at least to that date. Mabillon 
has however pointed out that the sentence is 
an interpolation by another hand (Pagi, 
Critic. Baron, xii. 401 ; Mabillow, Analecf, 
i. 398). The day of his death is known to 
have been the Feast of the Ascension, 26 May 
786, by a letter written by one of his pupils 
named Cuthberht to Cuthwine, his fellow 
scholar (Stevenson, Introd, xiv ; Sikeok of 
Durham, p. 8 ; S. Bonipach Op, ep. 113, ed. 
Giles). Bteda, Cuthberht says, sunered from 
a tightness of breath which grew rapidly 
worse during the month of April. Lp to 
26 May, however, he continued his lectures, 
and through the many sleepless hours of night 
was still cheerful, sometimes giving thanks 
to God, sometimes chanting words of Holy 
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Scripture, or Hues of English verse, which 
bade men remember how — * Before he ucihI 
go forth, none can be too wise in thinking, 
liow before his soul shall go, what good or ill 
deedjt he hath done, how after death his doom 
Bhall be ; ' or affain he sang tlie antiphons, 
hoping to console the hearts of his scholars, 
but when he came to the words * Leave us 
not orjphans,' he wept much, and they wept 
with him. And so the days wore on, and 
in spite of his sickness he worked hard that 
he might finish his translation into English 
of the Gospel of St. John, for he knew that 
it would be of use to th^ church, and also 
of some extracts from Bishop Isidore, for 
* I do not want my boys,' he said, * to read 
what is false, or to have to work at this 
without profit when I am dead.' On the 
day of his death, when the rest had gone 
to the procession held on the festival, his 
ecribe was left alone with him. * Dearest 
master,' he said, * there is one chapter want- 
ing, and it is hard for thee to question thy- 
sell'.' * No, it is easy,' he said ; * take thy pen 
and write quickly.' lie spent the day in 
giving his little treasures of spice and in- 
cense to the priests of the house, in asking 
their prayers, and in bidding them farewell. 
The evening came, and his young scribe said, 
' There is yet one more sentence, dear mas- 
ter, to write out.* He answered, * Write 
quickly.' After a while the boy said, * Now 
It is iinished.' 'Well,' he said, 'thou hast 
apoken truly ''It is finished."' Then he 
bade his friends place him where he could 
look on the spot on which he was wont to 
kneel in prayer. And lying thus upon the 

K Yemen t of his cell, he chanted the ' Gloria 
itri,' and as he uttered the words * the Holy 
Gbost ' he breathed his last, and ' so he passed 
to the kingdom in heaven.' 

Bndd was buried at Jarfow\ Men recog- 
niaed the greatness of the loss which had 
come upon them. Winfrith (St. Boniface) 
wrote to Cuthberht to beg him to send him 
one of the works of Bfeda, 'that wise 
aearcher of Scripture who of late shone in 
yoiur house of God like a candle in the 
ebuTch' (BoiT. £pp. 37, 62, ed. Giles). Be- 
fore the end of the eijghth century, Alcuin 
used his name to excite the Northumbrian 
monks to study diligently and betimes, and 
bade them remember 'what praise Bteda 
had of men, and how far more glorious a 
reward from God '. (Mabilloh, Analect, ii. 
810). In his jpoem on the bishops and other 
ecclesiastics of the church of YorK, he reckons 
oyer the yarious powers of the departed master, 
and speaka of a miracle worked by his relics 
{Qirmen de Pmttf, ^c. Eccl Ebor, 1. 1800- 
1317). In the course of the next century the 



epithet * Venerable' beg-an to be g-eiierally 
added to his name. Each vear, on the dav of 
his death, men uswl to come and watch and 
pray in the church at Jarrow. A certain 
priest of Durliam named Alfred, who lived in 
the first half of the eleventh ceuturv, and who 
seems to have spent his life in stealing the 
bones and other relics of departed saints in 
order to attract the gifts of the faithful to 
his 0"WTi church, violated the grave of Bseda. 
He carried off the lx)nes to Durham, and 

E laced them in the colHn in which St. Cuth- 
erht lay. ITiere they were found at the 
translation of St. Cuthberht in 1 104. Bishop 
Hugh de Puiset (^1158-1195) laid them in 
a casket of gold and silver in the glorious 
galilee which he added to his church. In 
1641 the casket of Bishop Hugh fell a prey 
to sacrilegious gret^d, and the remains of the 

S'eat English scholar were dispersed (Sim. 
UN£LM. iii. 7 ; Gehlk, JDifijmt. 83 et seq. ; 
As late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century ' Bede's well ' at Moukton, near 
Jarrow, 'was in repute as a bath for the 
recovery of iafimi or diseas^nl children' 
(SuRTEES, Hi»t, of Ihirhamy ii. 80). Accord- 
ing to the list which Ba'da appended to his 
' Historia Ecclesiastica,' the books^which he 
had written by the year 731, when that work 
Avas brourfit to an end, were : 1. On the first 
part of the Book of Genesis, four books. 
5. On the Tabernacle, its Vessels, &c. three 
books. 3. On the first part of Samuel to 
the death of Saul, three books. 4. An Alle- 

forical Exposition on the Building of the 
einple, two 1x)oks. 6. On Thirty Questions 
concerning the Book of the Kings. 6. On 
the Proverbs of Solomon, three books. 7. On 
the Song of Solomon, seven books. 8. Ex- 
tracts from St. Jerome on the divisions of 
chapters in Isaiah, Daniel, the twelve Pro- 
phets, and part of Jeremiah. 9. On Ezra and 
Nehemiah, three books. 10. On Habakkuk, 
one book. 11. An All eeorical Exposition of 
the Book of Tobit, one book. 12. Chapters 
for readings in the Pentateuch, Joshua, and 
Judges. 13. On the Books of Kings and 

I Chronicles. 14. On the Book of Job. 

. 15. On the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon. 16. On Isaiah, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. 17. On Mark, four books. 18. On 

; Ijuke, six books. 19. Two books of ' Homilies 

I on the Gospel.' 20. Extracts from St. Au- 
gustine on the Apostle (Paul). 21. On the 
Acts, two books. 22. A Book on each of the 
General Epistles. 23. On the Apocalypse, 
three books. 24. Chapters for readmgs in the 
New Testament except the Gospels. 25. A 
book of Letters, in which are : ' Of the Six 
Ages,' ' Of the Besting Places of Israel,' ' Of 

I the Words of Is. xxiv. 22,' 'Of Bissextile/ 
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* Of Anatoli U8 on the Equinox.' *26. On the 
Histories of the Saints, on the Life and 
Passion of St. Felix. 27. A more correct 
translation from the Greek of the ^ Life and 
Passion of St. Anastasius.' 28. The life of 
St. Outhberht in verse, the same in prose. 
29. The Uistonr of the Abbots, Benedict, 
Oeolfrith, and Iluaetberht. 30. The < Ec- 
clesiastical History of our island and people,' 
five books. 31. A Martjrrology. 32. A 
book of Hymns. 33. A book of Episrrams. 
34. Two books on the * Nature of Thinge ' 
and on * Chronology.' 35. A larger book on 
Chronology. 36. On Orthogranhy. 37. On 
the Art of Metre, and appendeoi to it a little 
book on the Figures and modes of speech in 
Holy Scripture. 

To this list must be added as undoubtedly 
genuine the letters to Albinus and Ecgberht 
and' the ' Retractationes ' which were written 
later than 731, the book on the Holy Places 
written before that year, but left out by 
BaBda probably through forgetful ness, and a 

* Poenitentiale.' 

Of the works enumerated by Baeda no ge- 
nuine copies exist of 8, 13, 14, 16, 16, §0, 
27, 33. The extracts from Isidore, and the 
translation of the Gospel of St. John which 
employed his dying hours, have also not been 
preserved. And it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the Hymns (32) attributed to him 
should, for the most part at least, be held 
authentic. Some scientific and other trea- 
tises, such as the * De Septem Miraculis 
Mundi' and the *De Computo seu Indigita- 
tione,' have been wrongly considered to be 
his work, and a little poem entitled * Cucu- 
lus' (GoLDAST, Ovidii Eroticay Frankf. 1610), 
is perhaps also spurious. 

it is probable that the educational works, 
e.g. *De Sanctis Locis' and *De Natiira 
lierum,' were the earliest of Bseda's writings. 
The * De Temporibus ^ (liber minor) ends at 
702. It was written five years before the 

* Epistola ad Plegwinum sive de sex tetati- 
bus,' and if, as seems almost certain, the 
bishop mentioned in that letter was the 
second Wilfrith, the dates of both of these 
works must be considerablv later than has 
been supposed. As the * Commentary on 
Samuel ' (3) is dedicated to Ceolfrith, it must 
have been written before his death in 716, 
while the ' Ilistoria Abbatum' (29) was 
written after that event. The * De Tempo- 
ribus ' (liber major) (35) ends with the ninth 
year of Leo the Isaurian, viz. 724, or, ac- 
cording to the author's chronology, 729, and 
mav be considered to have been finished at 
that date. From a letter of Acca prefixed 
\o the * Commentar}' on Luke* (18) it is 
evident that that work was written after the 



* Commentary on the Acts ' (21). The * His- 
toria Ecclesiastics ' (30), as before mentioned, 
was finished in 731. In the same or in the 
next year was written the ' Epistola ad Al- 
binum.' The 'Liber lietractstionum ' also 
came after the ' Ilistoria.' As the ' Epistola 
ad Ecgberhtum ' was written on his acces- 
sion to the see of York in 734, it may be con- 
sidered the latest extant work of Bseda. 
/^^ Collective editions of the writings of Bsdda 
have been published at Paris in 6 vols. fol. 
1644-5, reprinted in 1654; (these editions 
are extremely rare, and of the earlier one, only 
a portion is in the British Museum) ; at Basle 
in 8 vols. fol. by F. Ilervagius, 1663; at 
Cologne in 1612, a reprint of the Basle edi- 
tion, but not so fine a work, reprintod at 
Cologne in 1688 ; at l^ondon in 12 vols. 8vo, 
by F. A. Giles, LL.D., 184^-4; and in the 

* Patrolopise Cursus Completus ' (xc-xcv.) of 
J. P. Migne, Paris, 1844. Of the various 
editions of the several works those only will 
be mentioned which appear noteworthy. A 
list, which is probably complete, up to 1842, 
will be found in Wright's * Biog. Brit Lit.' 
i. 283-288. 

The commentaries on the Old Testament 
are for the most part in the folio editions, 
and in the more complete collection of Dr. 
Giles. They were also published in Paris 
by Gering and Rembolt, 1499 — * a very rare 
book ' (Wright). Many of them are dedi- 
cated to Acca. They are filled with alle- 
gorical interpretations. Even the book of 
Tobit is made to contain teacliings about 
Christ and the sacraments. For the most 
part these works appear to be compiled from 
the Fathers. Bseda says in his book on 
Genesis ( 1 ) that, as the works of Basil, Am- 
brose, and Augustine are too expensive and 
too deep for most people, he * has culled, as from 
the pleasant meadows of far flowering Para- 
dise, what may supply the need of the weak. 
This work was appended to Usher's ' Historia 
Dogmatum,' 1689, and was edited, with some 
other writings of Bseda, by Wharton (4to, 
London), in 1693. The * Thirty Questions on 
Kings ' (5) were propounded by Not helm, and 
the treatise was written for him. Short com- 
ments of a more practical character than 
those in most of Breda's works are appended 
to the * I'roverbs ' (6), though even here al- 
legorical inteqiretation is not deserted. It 
wholly prevails in the last part of the com- 
mentary. This part is printed separately in 
the folio editions, under the title of * Mulier 
Fortis ; ' but is really the exposition of c. 
xxxi. 10-31. The first book ot the * Exposi- 
tion of the Canticles ' (7) was written against 
the errors of Julian, Bishop of Celano. The 

* Commentary on Habakkuk' (10) is not ia 
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the folio editions, and was first published by 
Martene in his 'Thesaurus Novus/ Paris, 
1717. It is dedicated to an abbess. 

The commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment were printed at Paris in 1521. The^ 
are also in the folios, and in Dr. Giles's edi- 
tions. In his dedicator}' letter to Acca at- 
tached to his commentary on * Mark,' Bteda 
Bays that he has placed on the margin the 
names of the fathers from whose works his 
comments are extracted, and he begs that 
transcribers will not neglect to copy these 
entries. This request has not been obeyed. 
A book purporting to be his, * In Apostolum. 
qmecunque in opusculis S. Augustini,' &c. 
(20), was pubhshed by G. Boussard, Paris, 
1499, but has been shown by Baronius to be 
spurious. A preface to the * Seven General 
Epistles' (22) exists in one, and that the 
earliest, manuscript only. This manuscript 
was discovered by Wharton in the library of 
Caius College, Cambridge. The reason of its 
omission in later manuscripts cannot be mis- 
taken, for it argues that the first place in 
the apostolic company belongs to St. James 
and not to St. Peter. An illustration of the 
lar^mindedness of Bteda is afforded by liis 
booK on the * Apocalynse ' (23), where, he 
eavs, he has followed Tychonius the Dona- 
tist, whose interpretations, where they are 
not affected by the errors of his sect, he 
praises highly. lie adheres to his allegorical 
method of exposition in his New Testament 
commentaries, and even applies it to the 
Acts of the Apostles (21^. Tlie * Iletracta- 
tiones * are corrections of the commentary on 
the Acts. In this work •Bieda says that he 
znade a careful collation of the Greek codex. 
The Homilies on the Gospels (in folio edi- 
tions, and with eleven before unedited by 
Martene, 1717) were for a long time held to 
be doubtful. By the discovery of an early 
manuscript at Boulogne, Dr. Giles has proved 
the authenticity of fifty-nine Homilies of 
Bieda, which he has published in his collec- 
tive edition. The teaching about the name 
Peter in Hom. 27 is in accord with that of 
the preface to the General Epistles. These 
discourses certainly present a high view of 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper (Horns. 
4 and 37), but at the same time do not con- 
tain the doctrine afterwards propounded by 
Kadbert. The opinions of Bbms on tliis ques- 
tion were represented in different lights in 
the once celebrated discussion between Key. 
Dr. Lingard and Hev. II. Soames. A curious 
example of the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation is to be found in Hom. 18, where 
the six water-pots of Cana are explained as 
types of the six ages of the world. 

The * Life of St. Felix of Nola ' {"ie), a 



prose version of the poem of Paidinus, was 
published in Bolland, * Acta SS.' i, January 
1(543, and by Smith in 1722. The metrical 
* Life of St. Cuthberht ' (28), ^^Titten in Latin 
hexameters, is a proof of the learning of Baeda 
rather than of any poetic feeling. It is in- 
cluded in the * Aiitiquai Lectiones ' of Cani- 
sius, v. In the preface to the prose * Life ' 
Baeda says that lie derived his information 
from those who were best ac<piainted with 
the truth. I le certainly used verj' largely the 
anonymous ' Life ' printed in * Acta SS.' Mart, 
iii. and by Stevenson. He frequently, he 
tells us, submitted fiis slieets to the priest 
Herefrith and others, who had long known 
Cuthberht, and made such alterations as they 
suggested. At length the work was sent to 
Lindisfame, where for two days it was care- 
fully examined by the elder monks, who ap- 
proved it and gave Boeda some fresh informa- 
tion. When he had made these additions, he 
dedicated the book to the abbot Eadfrith and 
the congregation of Lindisfame, and handed 
it over to the transcribers. In this preface 
Bu}da refers to the insertion of his name in 
white in the book of Lindisfame. This placed 
him amongst those benefactors who were en- 
titled to be remembered in the prayers of that 
house. Both the Lives of St. Cuthberht are 
in * Acta SS. O. S. B.' siec. ii., Paris, 1669; 
in the ' Historical Works ' by Smith ; and in 
the * Opera Hist. Minora * of Stevenson (Eng. 
Hist. Soc), 1838. The * Lives of the Abbots' 
(29) is founded on another anonymous work. 
It has been printed by AVare, Dublin, 1664; 
by W^harton, London, 1693; by Smith and 
by Stevenson. The * Martyrologium ' (31), as 
published in the folio editions and Antwerp, 
1564, was shown by Heiisclien to be largely 
spurious. His discovery of an early manu- 
script in the library of Queen Christina led 
to a satisfactory sifting of the work, and in 
the edition of Smith the entries of Baeda are 
distinguished from those by other liands. 
The work generally known as the * De Sex 
yEtatibiis' 18 really apart of the *l)c Ti'mpo- 
rum ratione' (35). It was printed with^De 
Natura Ilerum' at Venice, 1505, at Basle, 
1529, and by Smith. The last part, or Sexta 
yEtas, containing extracts from Eutropius, 
Orosius, and Gildas, concerning Britain, is 
printed alone in * Mon. Hist. Brit.' and by 
Stevenson. The chronicle of the earlier ages 
is chietly taken from Eusebius {M. If. B, 
p. 70). The *Pcenitentiale' wa.s printed in 
an im^wrfect form by Martene and Durand, in 
collectio vii., from a manuscript at Andain; 
and correctly by Wassersclileben, in * Bus- 
sordiiungen der abendlandischen Kirche,' 
from a ^'ienna manuscript : and in Haddan 
and Stubbs's * Councils and Ecclesiastical 
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Documents/ iii. 326 ; the * Liber de Kemediis 
Peccatorum/ printed at Venice, 1684, and in 
the collective editions, is a compilation (Had- 
DAN and Stubbs). 

Mr. Stevenson in his Introduction has 
ffiven an exhaustive account of the sources 
from which the * Historia Ecclesiastica ' (30) 
is derived. Up to the coming of St. Augup- 
tine in 596 the work is compiled from former 
writers, e.g. Eutropius and Gildas, from 
legends ana popular traditions, and from the 
*Life of St. Germanus' by Constantius of 
Lyons. From 596 Bieda used both written 
dociunents and oral intelligence. His ex- 
tracts from books now become few. Among 
these books Stevenson reckons (Introd. xxiv) 
the * Life of Gregory the Great * by Paul the 
Deacon. As, however, Paul was bom 720- 
725 (Waitz, Prepf. Paul. Diac.\ it is probable 
that he and Bseda went to some common 
source. Paul certainly had the 'Hisibria 
Ecclesiastica ' at hand when he was writing 
his * History of the Lombards.' Bseda viade 
considerable use of local records. Albinus 
and Not helm seem to have furnished him 
with materials for the history of the king- 
dom of Kent, of the archbishops of Canter- 
bury, of the diocese of Rochester, and of East 
Anglia. From Bishop Daniel he derived his 
knowledge of the history of the West and 
South Savons, and from the monks of Lsestin- 
flraieu of the work of Cedd and Ceadda. Bishop 
Cyneberht gave him a few materials con- 
cerning his diocese of Lindesey. His ac- 
count of Northumbrian historv is naturallv 
full, and in some parts, e.g. the history of 
Eadwine, records details which show that he 
must have used important local annals. The 
official documents contained in the * Historia 
Ecclesiastica' consist of copies made from 
the papal registers for Baeda by Nothelm 
(Ann. Baron, xii. 364) and of the proceed- 
ings of English councils. , Bfeda constantly 
'Xrerers to oral communications. He is parti- 
cular in recording the name and description 
of any one from whom he received informa- 
tion. He evidently weighed the credibility 
of his informants, and distinguished between 
the value of the reports of eye-witnesses and 
of those who only repeated what they had 
heard. The earliest edition of * Historia Ec- 
clesiastica' is a folio, without pagination, 
catch-words, date, place, or name of printer. 
It has been assi^ed to H. Eggesteyn, Stras- 
burg, cir. 1473 (Ebert). Two other editions 
were put out before the end of the century, 
at Strasburg in 1483 and at Spires in 1490. 
Next come the Strasburg edition of 1600, 
and the Hagenau edition by J. Rynman, 1506 
i^M. H. B.71). All these are in small folio, 
double columns, and Gothic letters, and are 



mainly reprints of the first edition. The 
' Historia Ecclesiastica ' was again printed at 
Antwerp by Gravius in 1550. Although 
this is to a large extent a reprint of the 1500 
edition, it supplies the hitherto unprinted 
conclusion of v. 24, and is a fine and scarce 
book. It was reprinted at Louvain, 1566; 
at Heidelberg, 1587, by Commeline, wha 
corrected several errors by collating a good 
manuscript; at Cologne, 1601; and in the 
Basle and Cologne cmlective editions. The 
first edition brought out in England was br 
A. Whelo, Cambridge, 1644, together witli 
the Anglo-Saxon version attributed to Kine 
iElfred. A critical edition was produced 
bv P. F. Chifflet, S.J., Paris, 1681. In 1722 
all former editions were superseded by that 
of Canon J. Smith, printea at Cambridge^ 
chiefly founded on the manuscript of Bishop 
More in the Cambrid^ Library. It contains 
the Anglo-Saxon version and other historical 
works, and is a very noble volume. Another 
edition of the historical works was brought 
out by J. Stevenson in 2 vols. 8vo, for the 
Eng. Hist. Soc., London, 1838, with an ex* 
cellent introduction. The 'Historia Eccle- 
siastica ' has also been edited by B. Hussey^ 
Oxford, 1846, by G. H. Moberly, Oxford, 
1869, and lib. iii. and iv. by Mayor and 
Lumby, Pitt Press, 1879. The * Ep. ad 
Ecgberhtum 'contains interesting informat ion 
as to the condition of the Engbsh church at 
the time, together with the plan of Baeda for 
the improvement of its discipline. It has 
been edited by Ware, Dublin, 1664 ; Whar- 
ton, London, 1693 ; Smith and Stevenson. 
' The treatise * De Natura Rerum ' (34) con- 
tains such phvsical science as was then 
known. It collects the wisdom of the an- 
cient world on ^this subject, and has the 
special merit of referring phenomena to natu- 
ral causes. It was published together with 
the two works on chronology at Basle, 1529. 
* Liber de Orthographia ' (36) was printed 
in the ^ Gramm. Lat. Auct. Ant.,' Han. 1605. 
The * De Arte Metrica ' (37) contains a large 
number of quotations, not only from the 
better known, but from obscure Latin poets, 
and has many references to Greek examples. 
It was printed by Putsch in * Vet. Gramm./ 
Paris, 1616, ana is contained in 'Gramm» 
Lat.' of H. Keil, Leip. 1867. The short 
treatises * De Schematibus et Tropis ' (37) 
were published at Milan by Ant. Zarotus, 
1473, with two other grammatical works. 
This book is without signatures, catch-words^ 
or pagination, and is very scarce (Ebbbt)* 
It has also been published at Venice, 1622 ; 
at Basle, 1527, kc. It is included in the 
*Rhetores' Lat. Min.' of C. Halm, Leip.^ 
1863. Bteda took his 'Libellus de situ 
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Uienisalem give de Locis Sanctis ' from the 
work of Adamnan. He has not included tliis 
epitome in his index, but refi^rs to it (Hist 
Eeel. V. 17) at the close of his extract from 
the book of Adamnan. It was printed by 
Mabillon in ' Acta SS.' iii. 1. Eleven hymns 
attributed to Bieda (32) were printed byCas- 
sander, Paris, lf5o6 ; one of these, * De Die 
Judicii,' is in Simeon of Durham's * De 
Gestis Regum.' Four others have been added 
by Giles in his ' Opera omnia.' Of the Let- 
ters {2b) besides the * Ep. ad Ecgberhtum ' are 
preserved — the* Ep. ad Albinum'in Mabillon, 
Analect. i. in Smith and in Stevenson ; the 

* Ep. ad Plegwinum de Sex ^^tatibus,* on the 
occasion of the accusation made at the feast 
of W'ilfrith, was edited by Ware, Dublin, 
36^, and Wharton, London, 1093 ; the * Ep, 
ad Wicredum ' is in the folio editions ; the 
*Ep. ad Accam de Mansionibus,' iS:c., and 

* Ad Accam de eo quod ait Esaias,' &c., were 
first printed by Dr. Giles in his * Opera 
omnia,' 1S43, and the * Ep. de Bissexto ' in 
the * AnecdotA,' edited by Giles for the Cax- 
ton Soc., 1844. 

The An^lo-Saxon version of the ' Ilistoria 
Ecclesiastica ' attributed to ^^Ifred has been 
noticed. An Anglo-Saxon version of the 
'De Die Judicii' was published under the 
title * Be Domes D»ga ' by the E. Enff. Text. 
Soc., 1876. Translations of the ^Uistoria 
Ecclesiastica ' into English have been made 
by T. Stapleton, Antwerp, 1565 ; by F. Ste- 
vens, London, 1723 ; by W. Uurst, London, 
1814 ; by F. A. Giles, London, ^840 ; and 
by L. Gidley, Oxford, 1870. 

[Beds Hist. £ccl. et Opera Historica, Sto- 
venson ; other works in Opera Omnia, ed. Giles ; 
Gehles Disputatio Hist-Theol. de Bsedte \ntH. 
&C. ; Wright's Biog. Lit. ; Ebert's Bibliog. Diet. ; 
and anthoriUes quoted in text.] W. U. 

BEDEL^ HENRY (Jl. 1571), divine, was 
a native of Oxfordshire. One Henry Bedel 
took the degree of B.A. at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, on 13 Feb. 1555-6, and 
M.A. 1666 (Wood, Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 
146, 172). Wood is not certain, but it 
seems probable from the dates, that this 
graduate was identical with the preacher 
of the same name. Bedel was collated to 
the rectorship of St. Pancras, Soper Lane, 
on 4 Oct. 1661, and preferred to the vicar- 
ship of Christ Church, London, on 28 Jan. 
1667. The latter living he resigned in 1576 
(Nbwcoubt, Hep. i. 320, 519^. While vicar 
of Chiist Church he preached ' a sermon ex- 
horting to pity of the poor, which treatise 
may well be called the mouth of the poor.* 
It was delivered on 16 Nov. 1571 and pub- 
lished in 1673. Waterland praises it as 

* learned and elaborate/ This is his only 



I extant work, iilrhou^h Wood says that he 
was the author of other sermons. ' 

' [Tanner^sBibliotheca; Oxfoni Univ. Keijistor; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit.] A. U-x. 

BEDELL, WILLIAM (ir)71-l<U2), 
bishop of Kilmore and Ardagli, second son 
of John Bedell and Elizabeth Aliston or 
EUiston, his wife, was bom at Black Xotley, 
a village in the county of Essex, on or about 
Christmas day, 1571 {see Lift, ed. T. W. 
Jones, p. 91). His paternal ancestors were 
yeomen of long standing in the county, and 
originally of the same stock, it has l)et»n 
I alleged, as the Bedells of Writtle. His 
' grandfather and father wert> both men of 
j strong religious convictions, the former Inking 
! also noted for his sternness as a disciplinarinn. 
The story is told, that when his son John (tho 
father of the bishop), on btMUff first sont to 
school, ran away to his home, he phictnl liim 
behind him on horseback, with his fact' to 
the horse's tail, and thus conveytnl him Imck 
to his master. Mr. Dcnman of Bniint nv, 
imder whom both William and his elder 
brother John were educated, was known as 
* very able and excellent in his faculty,* but 
was also in the habit of trt»ating his "pupils 
with the harshness that disc^races the educa- 
tion of those days ; and a blow which he in- 
flicted on William was the occasion of a deaf- 
ness which became permanent. William's 
maternal relatives were puritans, or at least 
puritanically inclined ; and when little more 
than twelve years of age he was sent to the 
newly founded puritan college of Emmanuel 
at Cambridge, wnere his name appears ns jh'u- 
sioner, admitted 1 Nov. 1584. c5n 12 March 
following he was elected a scholar, Wing tho 
nineteenth on the list from the foundation. 
In 1588 he graduated B.A. and in \W1 M.A. 
His entry at an age three or four vears billow 
the average in those days probably n»ndered 
it diflicult for him at first to keep pat»e with 
his fellow-students in a society noted for ita 
studious habits, but in due course his natunil 
ability began to manifest itself, and in 1593 
he was elected a fellow of his collegi*, biMng 
fourteenth on the list from tho foundation, 
including the first three fellows nominated 
by the founder. Sir Walter Mihhnay. On 
10 Jan. 1597 he was ordained ])riest, and in 
1699 proceeded B.D. The college had b(»en 
expressly designed by Sir Walter as a placo 
of education for the ministry, and IMell 
be^an to look forward to engaging in paro* 
chial work. His first college duties as a 
fellow had been well calculated to qualify V 
him for such a sphere of labour, he having \ 
been selected to be the catechist of the \ 
students in the fundamental doctrines of tho 
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christian faith. It was in the performance 
of this office that not a few eminent divines 
— such as Lancelot Andrewes at Pembroke, 
William Perkins at Christ's, and John Preston 
at Queens* — achieved their first reputation. 
Bedell was himself a pupil of Perkins, the 
eminent theologian ana tutor of Christ's Col- 
lege, and on the latter's death in 1602 was the 
purchaser of his library. Besides his attain- 
ments in divinity. Bedell was already known 
as a good classical scholar, and also as ac- 
quainted with Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew. 
His aptitude as a linguist, and possibly his 
skill in discerning the structure of alangua^, 
led his Italian friends in Venice to request him 
to compile an English grammar for their use. 
In 1602 Bedell, having received his license 
to preach, was appointed to succeed Mr. 
George Estey at the church of St. Mary's, at 
Bury St. Edmund's in Suffolk. He at once 
attracted large audiences, and the neigh- 
bouring country families were often to be 
seen among his congregation. In 1607 he 
was invited to fill the place of chaplain to 
Sir Henry Wotton, the British ambassador 
to the Venetian republic. That famous state 
had recently been attracting to itself the 
notice of aU Europe by its courageous oppo- 
sition to the encroachments of the papal see 
and by a generally liberal policy. In his re- 
sentment at its conduct, pope Paul V had 
S laced the whole community under an inter- 
ict (April 1(306). The signory, in retalia- 
tion, exi)elled the Jesuits and certain other 
religious bodies who had ventured to give 
effect to the papal decree. The cause of the 
republic was ably maintained by the eminent 
scholar and philosopher. Friar Sarpi, better 
known as Father Paul, who earned on a 
notable controversy with the defenders of 
the Ultramontane policy, Baronius and Bel- 
larmine. Bedell did not arrive in Venice 
until some time after the interdict had been 
revoked (21 April UW), but he found the 
popular mind still deeply agitated by the 
whole question of papal allegiance, and in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Wotton he 
cherished the belief that circumstances 
augured hopefully for bringing about a Re- 
formation in Italy. Their views were shared 
by some eminent protestants elsewhere, 
among whom were I)u Plessis, Momay, and 
Diodati, of Geneva, the author of the pro- 
tcstant translation of the Bible into Italian. 
Father Paul, although by no means generally 
accessible to visitors, took both Sir Henry 
AVotton and Bedell into his fullest conii- 
dence, and the intimacv thus formed exer- 
cised a marked influence on the latter, who 
always afterwards was wont to refer to his 
intercourse with the great scholar as an in- 



valuable mental experience, and as serving 
materially to enrich his knowledge both of 
controversial divinity and of polite learning. 
It was shortly after this acquaintance had 
been formed that the attempt to assassinate 
Father Paul was made. Bedell, writing a 
few days after the event to his firiend, l)r. 
Samuel Ward, subsequently master of Sidney 
College, Cambridge, says : 'I hope this acci- 
dent will awake nim a little more and put 
some more spirit into him, which is his only 
want ' (Life, p. 104). After a stay in Italy 
extending over some three years and a half, 
during which time he had added consider- 
ably to his knowledge of Hebrew by his in- 
tercourse with some learned Jews, Bedell 
returned to England and to Bury. He was 
accompanied by Dr. Despotine, a Venetian 
convert to protestantism, who settled as a 
medical practitioner in Bury, and to the 
promotion of whose interests, as a stranger in 
a foreign land, Bedell devoted himself with 
characteristic generosity and unselfishness. 
At Bury he continued to reside for upwards 
of four years, and his ministrations were 
highly vidued. But his voice was weak and 
the cnurch large, and he consequently found 
a difficulty in making himself audible to the 
congregation. This circumstance determined 
him to accept (1616) the presentation to the 
rectory of Uomingsheath (a neighbouring 
parish) offered him by the patron, Sir Thomas 
Jerm3m, one of his congregation. On pro- 
ceeding to take possession he, however, 
found himself confronted by a difficulty 
which seemed likely at one time to prove 
insuperable. This arose out of the exorbi- 
tant, though customary, fees exacted by the 
officers of the bishop of the diocese. Dr. 
John Jegon, the payment of which Bedell 
regarded as involving a question of principle, 
as equivalent to an act of simony. Even- 
tually the bishop (who as a former master 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, was 
probably well informea with respect to 
bedell's merits) effectually removed the lat- 
ter's scruples by directing that the instru- 
ments of institution and induction should 
be sent to him, and that the amount of the 
fees to be paid should be left to his discre- 
tion. Of Bedell's mode of life at Homings- 
heath and his exemplary conduct in his 
various relations to his family, his parish- 
ioners, and the neighbouring clergy, an in- 
teresting account will be found in the ' Life * 
by his son — a sketch which also gives an 
insight into the duties and habits of a country 
clergyman in those days. About a year after 
his return from Venice to Bury, Bedell had 
married (29 Jan. 1611) Mrs. LeidiMawe, the 
widow of a former recorder of that town, by 
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i*n lie aiTm^viiiixg "f Mi:i:r.^n: La ;?>i3 U":h bi* i. v^«-> La d v- r\ ur.>a: ;>:**: :.r\- vvr.- 
Bedell wm* a«lecir<i. much a^uLs?; hi* will. ditL'.o, :hr rtv,?-::-.:r* j*..:::.:rrt\i, :hv "y^.inrA- 
«ooeoftberwor»res^n:4iiv«.>f:hrcl*r^y iLons" riw. i::^'. :he ciiurvhes in a ru;:v;is 
of the dioDe«e of Norwich in o^cv.:o»::on. state: whil*: :hv oath I:o olt rvrr ht^lvi a^vf 
In 1627 he ira* appylntcd. on the joint r«- fr'-m hi* r.rL,:hS>urly aivacvvs and sh.^wtxl 
commendation of Abbot, anchhishop of Can- no di*p>j:::.'n to cv^-^opfratf for tho cviionl 
terboiT, and Us*her. archbi^h'-^p i>f .Vrmai^. zvvvi. t*n the other hand, aj^ w-. tind fn»iu 
totheprovosiihipofTrinitTOjllecv. l>ublin. a letter vrritiea by him to Laud \\ April 
Their testimony in his 6ivout wa* warmly livJOi. he viewed with crave di>appr.^l\ai:on 
£**conded by Sir Henrr AVotion. who, how- the extortion prao:i*<\l by the txvlesia^iical 
ever, in his letter to &ing Charier*, drclarvs ci^urt* on the jKx^r catholii^^s. "whioh.* he^ay^ 
that Bedell is best recommended * by the * in very truth, my Ion?. I cannot e\cus<^ and 
general iame of his learning, his life, and do seek to rt-form.* In February liv>:^ he rt^ 
christian temper, and those relipous laUMiri^ si^ed the set- oi Anlairh. v^winc to his ex- 
himself hath dedicated to your majestie ' — prvssed objeviion a«:a:nst pluralities and hi* 
this reference being to 'The Copies of Cer- opinion that it would be letter admini si ervii 
taine Letters which have passed between by a se|virate bishop. IXunestic U'z\'ave» 
Spaine and England in matt re of Religion.' ment at this time fell heavily u^nm him. 
Wnich Bedell lud dedicattrd to Charles, then In liUV) his second son. John. dii\l : and two 
prince of Wales, in 1624. Ue was admitted years after, his stei>-ilnughter, I^'ah, in little 
provost, with the ^neral consent of the fel- more than a month alter hermarria*^^ to the 
lowsyOn 16 Aug. 1(&7. During his short tenure Rev. AK-xaiider Cl«»j:ie. and then liis wife 
of his new office Bedell approved himself an (^i* March UV>S), who was burieil in the 
able administrator. He revised the statutes cathedral churchyanl ut Kilmore. 
of Trinity CoUe^, and. while introducing A lawsuit in which he l»ecume involved, 
not a few alterations, scrupulously abstained owing to his conscientious oljtvtiiuis to the 
from, anvthing that tended to his own pecu- re-appointment of his cliancellor, l>r. Alano 
niaxj advantage or to that of the fellows. C<x>k. brought fn»sh tnnible, and was re- 
Like the founder of his own college at Cam- garded as of considerable ini|H)rtance frttm 
bridge, Sir AValter Mildmay, he oppose<l on the fact that it was likely to furnish a pre- 
principle the continued residence oi fellows cedent with resinvi to the riirhts of the civil 




pnt in force a like proviso to that nested stilely on the choice ot Hedell s pn*- 
contained in the statute * De Mora Sociorum ' decessor, hud nppn.»ved himself a iiien»eimry 




and after seven years' stay should go out into tract eil over several years, and thtuigh he lost 

some employ in the church *(Zfye, ed. Jones, his suit, with costs against him, hepn'serve*! 

p. 27). He requiretl also that those who his conscience. N<» ft^ntunMU the iimladiui- 

were Irishmen by birth should cultivate their nistration of tlieiH'clrsinsticnl court > appears 

native language, in order that they might be- to have arn*sted his nt tent ion inon* forcibly 

come better qualified to labour among tho than the fn^qucnt emplovmtMit of writs of 

people. His interchange of opinions with excommunicatiim apiinst the ]>o(>r catholics, 

rather Paul and other divines in Italy had and the cruel nppn'ssiim carried on under 

rendered him inclined to insist as little as the prt»texts tlnw utlorded. * The <'orru|>- 

Sossible on the ditferences with respect to lions of th<^ jurisdiction ecclesinstical,' ho 

octrine between catholic and protestant. writes to Dr. Despot iiie, *nre such, as n(»t. 

These sentiments at one time seemed likely only not law, but not so much as fruity 

to inyolve him in some trouble with the ex- is kept.' Apiin>t pluralities and iioii-resi- 

treme protestant party in the college, espe- deuce he strove with unceasing rllnrt ; whilo 

cially with Dr. Joshua Hoyle, the divinity in ai)[)ointiiig new incumbents he invariably 

professor; but his tact and conciliatory preferred tlmsr who already possessed sfuiio 

temper disarmed their opposition. ' knowledjreoftlu' Irish language*. On Went- 

After about two years tenure of his pro- worth's first arrival as lord deputy, he ord»»red 

vostship Bedell appears as entering upon the an incn>asi> of tht> army in Ireland. .Xgainst 

final stage of his career by his acceptance of the heavy contributions leviiMl for this, nit^ 

the united bishoprics of Kilmore (co.Ca van) morials to the king wure got up in various 
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parts of the country, among others in Ulster. 
The bishop, having been prevailed on to siffn 
one of these petitions, drew ^vpon himself the 
displeasure of Wentworth. Towards the end 
of Strafi'ord's ffovemment, the bishon a^in 
incurred the disapproval of the authorities 
by a manifestation of sympathy with Adair, 
bishop of Killaloe, who was brought before 
the high commission court for expressions in 
favour of the covenanting party in Scot- 
land, and in consequence deprived of his 
see. Undaunted by these and other signs of 
unpopularity, Bedell continued to employ his ' 
best efforts for the good of the people. The \ 
churches were repaired and made available . 
for public worship, and the translation of the 
Scriptures into Insh completed by the addi- 
tion of the Old Testament, which was car- 
ried on under his supervision. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion of 1641, 
Bedell's mansion was respected by the insur- 
gents, so that he was able to give shelter and 
food to the homeless English who fled to him 
in their distress. On one occasion he inter- 
posed to protect them from violence. At the 
same time he steadily refused to desert his 
diocese, personally accepting the offer of a 
convoy to Dublin. This generosity of con- 
duct afforded the Irish a pretext for seizing 
first his cattle and then his household goods 
and library, and finally conveying him and 
his sons prisoners to Loughoughter Castle. 
Here the governor, Owen O^Reilly, who 
had formerly been one of his tenantry,, did 
his best to alleviate the hardships of his po- 
sition. His friends in the meantime managed 
to procure his release, when, his own house 
being now occupied by the popish bishop, he 
accepted the hospitality of the Rev. Dennis 
Sheridan, whom he had himself presented to 
the living of KJllasser. Dennis Sheridan's 
house at Drumlor, however, was crowded 
with destitute English, and this, combined 
with insufficient and unwholesome diet, led 
to the outbreak of fever, by which Bedell was 
in turn attacked and carried off on 7 Feb. 
1642. It was during his last days here that, 
through the assistance of Sheridan, he suc- 
ceeded in rescuing from his library at Kil- 
more a manuscript Hebrew Bible which he 
had brought with nim from Venice, and which 
is now preserved in the library of Emmanuel 
College, and also the manuscript of the Irish 
translation of the Old Testament. This Sheri- 
dan was the head of the clan, but had been 
brought up as a protestant, and, being able 
to speak Irish, had been ordained by Bedell 
to tne ministry. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
was of the same clan, and his cprandfather 
William, at one time the friend of Swift, was 
indebted for his university education to the 



eldest son of the Rev. Dennis Sheridan, and 
godson of Bishop Bedell, who many year» 
subsequently became bishop of Kilmore. 

[Marshall's G-enealogist*a Guide, p. 37. It was 
the Rev. Alexander Clogie who supplied Bishop 
Bamet with the materials for his Life of Bedell, 
published in 1685. Clogie, a native of Scotland, 
had been admitted to holy orders by Bishop Be- 
dell, and received from him the vicarage of Cavan. 
A manuscript Life of Bedell by Clogie, of which 
there are copies in the Bodleian and in the Har* 
leian MSS., was edited by W. "Walter Wilkins in 
1862. Archbishop Sancroft, who had obtained 
possession of another manuscript. The True 
Relation of the Life and Death of Bishop Bedell 
(now in Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian, voL 
cclxxviii., bound up with the preceding), ap- 
pears to have contemplated publishing it, together 
with Bedell's Collected Works, but probably con- 
sidered himself forestalled by Burnet's labours. 
This last-named Life, however, which is by the 
elder son, William Bedell (see Life, ed. Jones, 
pp. viii-ix), is the most trustworthy source of 
information, and has been admirably edited for 
the Camden Society (1872) by Thomas Wharton 
Jones, F.R.S., a representative of the bishop'a 
maternal family of EUiston. It has also been 
published, without notes (1871), by Professor 
John E. B. Mayor.] J. B. M. 

BEDEMAN or STEVINE, LAW- 
RENCE {JL 1372-1410), supporter of Wy- 
cliffe, appears first, in 1372, as a scholar of 
Stapeldon Hall (now Exeter CJoUege), of 
which foundation he became fellow and 
ultimately rector, holding the latter office 
from 1379 to 1380. In 1382 he is men- 
tioned as one of the principal advocates of 
Wyclifte's doctrines at Oxrord. In June of 
that year he was suspended from preaching, 
in company with the other leaders of the 
party, by Archbishop Courtney, under cir- 
cumstances which are noticed under Astox 
(John). A mandate was also issued against 
him in the same year by Bishop Branting- 
ham, of Exeter, to whom complaints had 
been made of his activity as a preacher of 
false doctrine in Cornwall (Boasb, xiv, sq.), 
Bedeman appears, however, to have held a 
less conspicuous position than his associates 
at Oxford, and was the first of them to make 
his peace with the church, being restored to 
public functions by a mandate of 18 Oct. 
1382. After this he was made rector of 
Lifton, in Devonshire, and held this benefice 
as late as 11 June 1410, when ho was li- 
censed to preach in Latin or English. Foxe 
therefore is mistaken in reckoning him, on 
the authority of * ancient writers,' among^ 
those who * suffered most cruel death,' or else 
* did forsake the realm,' on account of their 
attachment to Wyclifte's teaching {Acts and 
MonumentSy iii. 96, ed. Townsend). 
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The name ' Bedeman ' occurs more than ' 
once as ' Bedenam ' or ' Bedmond ' (Boase, 
194); in the older editions of Foxe it is j 

S'ven as ' Redman.' Other documents style 
in 'Stevine ' (* Stevj-n * or * Stephen '), the • 
fuller description being 'LaurentiuB Stephyn, 
alias diet, jiiideman ' (Wilkins, iii. 168). , 

[Boase's Register of Exeter College (Oxford, 

1879); Fasdcnli Zizaniorum, pp. 273-6, 309-11. 

«L Shirley, Rolls Series ; Wilkins's Concil. Magn. 

Brit iii. 167-65. 168 ; Wood's Hist and Antiq. 

of the UniT. of Oxford, i. 609 sq., ed. Gutch.] 

R. L. P. I 

BEDERIC or DE BURY, HENRY | 
{Jl. 1380), theologrian, was bom at Bury, in 
Suffolk, from which place he derived his ' 
surname. Bale, whose account seems to | 
liaye been followed both by Famphilus and | 
Pits, tells us that he embraced the mo- 
nastic life very early by entering the Au- 
fTuatinian foundation at Clare, in Suffolk, 
sixteen miles south of Bury St. Edmunds, as 
the bent of his whole mind was towaids 
letters. For the sake of increasing his faci- ; 
lities for study, we are told that he visited ' 
the most renowned resorts of the learned in j 
lilngland, a phrase which Tanner translates 
more definitely into several years' residence | 
at Oxford and Cambridge. He then passed j 
on to the Sorbonne divinity schools at Paris, I 
where, according to Pits, after long studies | 
and almost daily exercises in the scnools, he 
took his doctor^s degree. On his return to 
England he was appointed provincial of his 
whole order for this country, and Pits enume- 
rates his many qualifications for this office 
— his uprightness of life and prudence in 
business. Bale praises his keen intellect and 
Ills readiness in public preaching ('decla- 
mandas e suggests condones '), but qualifies 
his admiration by adding that this was done 
in papist fSsishion. The chief works of this 
writer, as enumerated by the last-mentioned 
biographer, are : * Lectures on the Sentences 
of Peter Ix>mbard,' certain * Qusestiones Theo- 
lo};^,' 'Sermones de Beata Virgine,* and 
*• Sermones per Annum.' Bandellus, accord- 
ing to Bale, quotes him as an authority for 
maintaining that the Vizgin Mary was con- 
ceived in original sin. Bale and Pits state 
that John Bederic flourished about 1380; 
but Famphilus gives an account of his life 
under the year 1373. 

[Bale, 481 ; Pamphili Chronica Ordinis Frat. 
Ex«mit. 8. August. 61 ; Pits, 626 ; TAonor.] 

T.A.A. 

BEDFORD, Countess op (d. 1627). 
[See Russell, Luct.] 

BEDFORD, DuxB 07 (d. 1435). [See 

PLAHTAeENBT, JoHlT.] 



BEDFORD, Dukes and K.^kls of. [See 
Russell.] 

BEDFORD, ARTHUR (16(58-1745), 
miscellaneous Avriter, was bf^m at Tiddenham 
in Gloucestorsliire 8 Sept. 1668. At the age 
of sixteen he proceeded to Brasenose College, 
Oxford, graduated B.A. in February 1687-8, 
M.A. in July 1691, and was onlained in 
1688. After acting as curate to Dr. Read of 
St. Nicholas Church, Bristol, he w»is pre- 
sented by the corporation of that town to 
the Temple Church in 1692 (in Barretts 
* History of Bristol ' 1672 is an obvious error 
for 1692). Ho remained there for eight 
years, and was presented by Joseph Langton 
to the private living of M'ewton St. liOe in 
Somerset (Preface to Scripture C/iron.'p^. 1,2). 
Here Bedford spent twenty-four years, was 
made chaplain to Wriothesly, Duke of lied- 
ford, and occupied himself with many im- 
portant questions. He joined Collier and 
the other pamj)hleteer8 in their crusade 
against the stage, and issued a series of 
tracts, of which one became notorious, viz., 
' A Serious Remonstrance in behalf of the 
Christian Religion against the Horrid Blas- 
phemies and Impieties which are still used 
m the English Playhouses ■ (1719). This 
curious work (utes a number of scripture 
texts travestied, and 7,0(X) immoral senti- 
ments collecte<l from the English dramatists, 
especially those of the last four years. The 
great variety of the o notations shows tliat 
the author had carefully studied the drama- 
tist« he condemned. Bedford also gave his 
attention to church music ; his aim was to 
promote a purer and simpler style of reli- 
gious music. He published *The Temple 
Musick' (Bristol, 1706), * The Great Abuses 
of Music' (1711), and 'The Excellency of 
Divine Music' (1733). Soon after removing 
to Newton he projected a work on chronology, 
on a suggestion m the preface to Archbishop 
Ussher's * Annals' that astronomy niiglit sim- 

f>lify ancient chronology, but he suppressed 
lis papers for the time on hearing tliat Sir 
Isaac Newton promised a work on the same 
subject. In 1724 he was appointed chaplain 
to t lie hospital of the Haberdashers' Company 
at Hoxton, and he resumed the subject of 
chronology by publishing in 1728 * Animad- 
versions on Sir I. Newton's book entitled 
"The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
amended,"' and again in 1741 * Scripture 
Chronology demonstrated by Astronomical 
Considerations.' These theories were fully 
discussed in the * Republick of Letters ' (ii., 
iii., vi.). Bedford's views were afterwards 
superseded by the work of Hales. 

In 1730 Bedford returned to the attack 
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against the stage by preaching a sermon at 
St. Botolph's, Aldgate, against the newly 
erected playhouse in Goodman's Fields, which 
was very lucrative to Odell the proprietor, 
and was associated with the fame of Garrick. 
Whatever the effect of the sennon, the theatre 
was demolished in 1746 (Gough, Brit. To- 
pography, i. 688). Throughout his career 
Bedford publishea numerous sermons on doc- 
trinal questions, and was ap|K)inted late in 
life chaplain to Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
He was also an oriental scholar. He assisted 
in preparing the Arabic psalter and New 
Testament for the poor christians in Asia 
(letter relative to this work from Bedford to 
Sir Hans Sloane, preserved in the Sloane 
MS. No. 4037). Another production of his 
versatile mind is the 'Hone MathematicBB 
Tacufle, a treatise on Golden and Ecliptic 
Numbers* (1743), written as a pastime during 
an attack of sciatica ; the manuscript of this 
work was preserved in Sion College Library. 
He met his death from making observations 
on the comet of the year (13 Aug. 1746), and 
was buried in the ground behind the hospital 
at Hoxton, where he had resided for twenty- 
one years (Askb's Burial Begisf^r). 

[Ghent. Mag. xv. 602; Barrett's History of 
Bristol ; Republick of Letters, ii., iii., vi. ; Ellis's 
Shoreditch; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; BritMus. Cat.; 
Rawl. MSS. (Bodleian Library).] A. G-n. 

BEDFORD, HH^KIAH (1663-1724), a 
nonjuring divine, was bom in Hosier Lane, 
near West Smithfield, where his father was 
a mathematical instrument maker. The 
family originally came from Sibsey, near Bos- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, whence Hilkiah'sgrrand- 
father, a quaker, removed to liondon and set- 
tled there as a stationer in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. He was educated 
at Bradley in Suffolk, and in 1679 proceeded 
to St. John's College, Cambridge, where he 
was elected as the first scholar on the founda- 
tion of his maternal grandfather, William 
Plat. In due time he was elected fellow of 
St. John's, and having received holy orders 
was instituted to the rectory of Wittering. 
At the revolution he refused to take the oaths, 
and was consequently ejected from his pre- 
ferment. Ijike many otner nonjurors he nad 
recourse to tuition, and kept a boarding house 
at Westminster for the scholars of Westmin- 
ster school. The venture was successful, and 
he made a considerable fortune by it. He 
became chaplain to Dr. Ken, the deprived 
bishop of Bath and Wells, and also employed 
himself ])usily in the field of literature. He 
wrote a translation of * An Answer to Fon- 
tenelle's History- of Oracles,* edited Peter 
Barwick's * Vita Joannis Barwick/ and made 



an excellent translation of the same work, en- 
riching it with many valuable notes on the 
lives and characters of the various persons 
mentioned therein. He also published m 1710 
a * Vindication of the Church of England,* and 
I also an * Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles ; ' 
but, oddl V enough, the book which made Hil- 
kiah Bedford's name most famous and brought 
him into most trouble was one which he did 
Twt write. In 1713 a folio volume was pub- 
lished anonymously, entitled * The Hereditary 
Right of the Crown of England asserted,* in 
an answer to Mr. Higden, who had been a 
I nonjuror, but recanted, and defended his re- 
, can tat ion in a work entitled * A View of the 
English Constitution.* Bedford was sus- 




according to another at the Guildhall, was 
found guilty ' of writing, printing, and pub- 
lishing it. He was fined 1,0(X) marks and 
imprisoned for three years, and after the ex- 

Eiration of the period was to find sureties for 
is good behaviour during life. He was also 
condemned to appear before the court with 
a paper on his hat confessing the crime ; but 
this part of the sentence was remitted in con- 
sideration of his being a clergyman. It is 
said that the real author was Gfeorge Harbin, 
also a nonjuror, the chaplain of Lord Wey- 
mouth, and friend of Bishop Ken. In fact, 
according to one authority, Harbin himself 
avowed the authorship. It is also said that 
Hilkiah Bedford knew who was the true au- 
thor, but generously preferred to sufl\?r un- 
justly rather than betray his friend. The 
most curious part of the story is that Lord 
Weymouth, who knew nothing of the true 
state of the case, actually sent Harbin to 
Bedford with 100/. to relieve him under his 
sufferings. Hilkiah Bedford became a bishop 
among the nonjurors ; he left a son Thomas 
{d. 1773) [q. v.] 

[Bedford's "Works; Lathbury's History of the 
Nonjurors; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, i. 167- 
170.] J. H. 0. 

BEDFORD. JOHN (1810-1879), Wes- 
ley an, son of John and Elizabeth Bedford, was 
a native of Yorkshire, having been bom in 
W^akefield, 27 July 1810. His father died 
when he was about five years old. John was 
educated in Wakefield. He studied during 
several years in a solicitor's office, but, resolv- 
ing to become a minister of the Wesleyan me- 
thodists, he was appointed by the conference 
in 1 831 to Glasgow. There he laboured hard 
to free the chapels from the heavy debts with 
which they were encumbered, and by which 
their growth and development were effectu- 
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ally hindered. In an esaav on * Tlie Con- 
stitution and Discipline of British Methodism ' 
he showed his mastery of the principles of 
dinreh government. Althougn Bedford*8 
ministry was afterwards mainly exercised 
m Xanchester and adjacent towns, he also 
kboared with conspicuous success for a period 
of three years in each of the towns, Birming- 
bun, West Bromwich, and Derby. 

In 1860 Bedford was appointed by the 
oonference secretary to the general cliapel 
committee, and thenceforward lived in Man- 
chester. Uis orderly habits were of immense 
service in administering the chapel aiiairs of 
the connection. He would tolerate nothing 
loose or irregular, and spared no pains to 
plsce the trust property of the methodist 
church on a secure basis. At the same time 
he kept abreast of the thought and theology 
of the day. His sermons were lo^cal and 
impressive, and he especially excelled as a 
debater. 

At the conference of 1858 he was elected 
into the legal hundred to take the place 
vacated by the death of Dr. Buntinff. From 
that time to the end of his life Bedford was 
one of the foremost men in his own de- 
nomination, and his breadth of sympathy 
enabled him to exert a powerful influence 
iqKm the religious world in general. After 
being one of the secretaries of the conference 
for several years, he was in 1867 unanimously 
elected to the presidency of that assombly. 
A partial failure of health in 1872 led him 
to retire from the more onerous duties of 
his secretaryship, but he continued to give 
valuable counsel on chapel affairs and in 
other departments till his death. He died 
at Chorlton-cum-Hardv, near Manchester, 
20 Xov. 1879, aged 69.*^ 

He published some occasional sermons and 
speeches, and also a controversial correspond- 
ence with the Rev. William Sutcliffe on the 
doctrine and system of the Wesleyan metho- 
dists, which he very ably defended. 

He nuirried Miss Maria Gledliill of Brig- 
house, in 1835, who, with two sons, survived 
him. 

[Minutes of the Methodist Conference, ospc- 
ciaily for the year 1880 ; Dr. Osborne's Outlines 
of Wesleyan Bibiography. J W. B. L. 

BEDFORD, PAUL (1792 ?-187a), come- 
dian, states, in his gossiping book of * Recol- 
lections and Wanderings,' that he was bom 
in Bath, and entered upon the stage through 
the customary portal of amateur theatricals. 
His first appearance was made at Swansea. 
After playmg at Southampton, Portsmouth, 
and otner towns in the south of England, he 
obtained an engagement in Bath. Tlie first 



printed mention of him in connection with 
this city which can be traced is 19 May 181 9^ 
when for his benefit he played Bon Guzman 
in ' Giovanni in London.' At this period he 
had probably been a member of the company 
four or five years. A reference to his playing 
with Kean in ' Richard III ' which appears in 
his * Recollections,' points to tlie spring of 
1815 as the time of his first appearance, lie 
then proceeded to Dublin as one of a com- 
pany engaged by Henry Harris of Covent 
Grurden to play m the new theatre in that 
city. Among the company was Miss Green, 
an actress of little reputation, who subse- 
quently made her first appearance in London 
with Bedford as Mrs. Bedford. The period 
of the Dublin migration appears to have l)een 
1820. Two successive tours in Scotland 
with Madame Catalani followed, without 
breaking the Dublin engagement, which rinly 
ended when Bedford accepted an offer from 
Sir Henry Bishop for Drury Lane. Bedford's 
first appearance at this theatre took place as 
Hawthorn in 'Love in a Village,' 2 Nov. 
1824, Mrs. Bedford, late Miss Green, playing 
Rosetta. The occasion was also signalised 
by the first appearance of Terry, who took 
the character of Justice Woodc(>ck. On the 
lOt.h of the same month Bedford played 
Bemhard, head ranger of the forest, in Soane's 
version of * Der Freischiitz,' the fifth and the 
mo8t successful adaptation of Weber's great 
opera which that year had achieved. Soon 
aftenv-ards he was promoted to Caspar in 
the same opera. Tlirough successive manage- 
ments of Elliston, Price, Polhill and Leo, 
and lastly Bunn, Bedford kept a position 
chieflv due to his vocal capacity. In 18:^*3 he 
joined, still as a singer, the company at Covent 
Garden under Macready, appearing in * Fra 
Diavolo,' * Gustavus HI,' and other operas. 
With his engagement at the Adelphi, then 
(1838) under the manogement of ^'ates, the 
later and better known plmse of Bedford's 
popularity commenced. Blueskin, in * Jack 
Sheppard,' 1839, added to a reputation which 
attaine<l its climax in Jack Gong in the * Green 
Bushes,' 1845, and the Kinchin Cove in the 
* Howers of the Forest,' 1 847. During mony 
years he played second low-comedy parts at 
the Adelphi, with Edward Wright first, and 
after his death with Mr. Toole. Memories of 
his portly figure, and his deep and portentous 
voice uttering his favourite sentence, * I be- 
lieve you, my boy,' are still current. Bed- 
ford was a sound and trustworthy actor of 
the rollicking sort. His figure and his voice 
formed a conspicuous portion of his stock 
in art. Recalling his singing in Adelphi 
farces, in a whole series of which he appHare<l, 
one is apt to forget that he obtained reputa- 
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tion in Labl&ches ereat character of Don 
Fasquale. A farewell benefit was giyen him 
at the Queen's Theatre, 18 Ma;^ 1868, when he 
played for the last time the Kinchin CoTe in a 
selection from * Flowers of the Forest/ He 
had then been above fifty years on the stage. 
He died of a dropsical complication about 
10 P.M. Wednesday, 11 Jan. 1871, at Lindsey 
Place, Chelsea, and was buried in Norwood 
Cemetery. 

[Oenest's Account of the English Stage ; Recol- 
lections and Wanderings of Paul Bedford, 1864 ; 
Era newspaper, 15 Jan. 1871 ; The Drama, vols, 
iii. and vii.] J. K. 

BEDFORD, THOMAS (Jl. 1660), theo- 
logian, was prominent in religious contro- 
versy between 1620 and 1660, but little is 
known of his personal history. He was edu- 
cated at Queens* Oolleffe, Cambridge, took 
degrees in arts, and aiterwards proceeded 
B.D. In a letter to Baxter (1660) he says 
that * he sat at the feet of Bishop Davenant,* 
who was Margaret professor of divinity from 
1609 to 1621, and master of Queens from 
1614 to 1621. Davenant's successor in the 
professorship was Dr. Samuel Ward, and 
from these two divines Bedford affirms that 
his own theology was mainly derived. A 
Latin letter from Davenant to Ward on 
baptismal regeneration was copied by Bed- 
ford, and afterwards published by him, at 
Usshers suggestion, as a preface to his 
thesis for the degree of B.D. held before Dr. 
Ward. 

In the above-mentioned letter to Baxter 
Bedford explains that he was convinced of 

* the efficacy of the sacrament to the elect ' 
by reading a book of Dr. Burges. This letter 
WU8 written because Baxter had appended 
tf) hLs * Plain Scripture Proof of Infants' 
Church Membership ' a refutation of what 
he considered Bedford's erroneous view of 
baptism, and Bedford's object was to show 
that their tenets were fundamentally the 
same. This Baxter admitted in a reply called 

* A friendly Accommodation with Mr. Bed- 
ford' (1666). 

In 1 647 Bedford published an examination 
of antinomianism, the substance of which 
was taken from lectures he had given in the 
chapel of St. Antholine's parish, London. He 
received the rectorship of St. Martin Out- 
wich in the city of London some short time 
before 1 649, for in that year he dedicated his 

* Sacramental Instructions ' to the congrega- 
tion as his * first-fruits ' to them ; and Thomas 
Pierce, the former rector, had been seques- 
trated a little before (Walker, Sufferings 
of the Clergy) . How long Bedford continued 
as rector is not certain, hut Matthew Smal- 



wood was appointed previously to the Resto- 
ration (v. Newcofbt, Hep. i. 420). 

The only political sentiment Bedford shows 
is when, in his ' Examination of the Com- 
passionate Samaritan,* he urges the right 
and duty of the civil power to punish for 
heretical opinions. His theological writings 
are marked by a temperance alien to his 
time, and show an extensive reading, especi- 
ally in the fathers of the church and in the 
continental theology of his time. 

His works are : 1. * The Sinne unto Death,' 
1621. 2. 'A Treatise of the Sacrament,* 
1638. 3. ' Examination of some of the Chief 
Points of Antinomianism,' and appended to 
it * An Examination of a Pamphlet entitled 
'' The Compassionate Samaritan," ' 1647. 
4. 'Some Sacramental Instructions,' 1649. 
6. ' Vindiciffi Gratise Sacramentalis,' 1660. 

[Davenant's Baptismal Regeneration, preface 
to Eng. trans. ; Baxter's Works ; Watt's BibL 
Brit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] A. G-n. 

BEDFORD, THOMAS (d. 1773), non- 
juror and church historian, was the second 
son of Hilkiah Bedford [q. vj, the non- 
juror. He was educated at Westminster 
School, and proceeded to St. John's College, 
Cambridge, as sizar to Dr. Jenkin the master, 
matriculating in December 1730. In conse- 
quence of nonjuring principles he did not take 
a degree, nor did he enter the established 
church. He was admitted into orders by 
the nonjurors, and became chaplain in the 
family of Sir John Cotton, witn whom he 
afterwards resided at Angers. His next 
home was in the county of Durham, where 
his sister was married to George Smith, son 
of Dr. John Smith, the learned editor of 
Bede. Here Bedford prepared an edition of 
Symeon of Durham's *l)e Exordio atque 
Procursu Dunhelmensis Ecclesiae libellus," 
from what he supposed to be an original or 
contemporary manuscript in the cathedral 
library ; from the same manuscript he added 
*a continuation to the year 1164, and an 
account of the hard usage Bishop William 
received from Rufus,' and he prefaced the 
work with a dissertation by Thomas Rudd 
(GouGH, Brtt. Topography, i. 329). This 
book was published by subscription in 1732. 

From Durham Bedford went to live in 
Derbyshire, at Compton,near Ashbourne, and 
officiated as minister to the nonjurors in 
the neighbourhood. He wrote an liistorical 
catechism in 1742. The first edition was 
taken from the Abb6 Fleuiy's ' Cat^chisme 
Historique,' but the second was so much 
altered that he omitted the abba's name 
fix)m the title-page. Bedford was a friend 
of Ellis Fameworth, the translator, and is 
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said (Nichols, Anecdote$, ii._39i>) to have [Mnrshairs Koyal Xuv. Biog. ii. (vol. i.), 574; 

Gent. Mjig. xcvii. ii. 465.] J. K. L. 



translated for him Fleury's * Short History 
of the Israelites/ published in Fameworth s 



name, in order to raise a few pounds for his BEDINGFELD,TH()M.\S (1760-1789), 



friend when in pecuniary distress. Bedford 
lived at Ck>mpton till his death in February 
1773. 

[Xichols's Anecdotes, i. 169, ii. 392, vii. 698 ; 



poet, second son of Edward Bedingfeld, Esq., 
of York, and Mnrv, daugliter of Sir John 
Swinburne, of Capheaton, Northumberland, 
was bom at York on 18 Feb. 1760, and edu- 
Oough's British Topography (under Durham); cated at the university of Li6ge. In 1780 
Coles Athene; Bnt. Mud. Cat.] A. G-n, he was placed in the ofRce of Mr. John 

; Davidson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with a 
BEDFORD, WILLIAM (1764 ?-l 827 ),' view to the study of conveyancing. There he 
ndmird, was made a lieutenant in the navy becameaccjuainted with George Pickering and 
«n 12 Sept. 1781. Of his earlier appoint- James EUis, who, together with Mr. David- 
menta there is no published record ; but he son's sons, formed a literary fraternity not 
««"rved during the Russian armament of 179 las , very common in a lawyer's office. In 1784 
alitiutenant of the Edgar. He was afterwards | Beiingfeld removed to Lincoln's Inn, and 
in the Formidable, and in May 1794 was i continued his legal studies under Matthew 
first-lieutenant of the Queen, carrying the Duane, the eminent conveyancer, and his 

Sof Kear-admiral Gardner. In the par- nephew, Mr. Bray. In 1787 lie commenced 
action of 29 May the captain of the | practice as a chamber counsel — l)eing, as a 
Qneen was severely wounded. Bedford ' catholic, incapable of beinjr called to the 
^ thus the honour of commanding the bar — and he was rising rapidly in his pro- 
Queen on 1 June, and for liis service on fession when his career was terminated by 
that memorable day was, on the captain's ; his death, which occurred in London on 
death some weeks afterwards, posted into ' 5 Nov. 1789. In person he is said to have 
the vacancy (15 Aug. 1794). lie continued resembled his celebrated contemporary, Wil- 
m the Queen with Sir Alan Gardner, and liam Pitt, so much as sometimes to have 
W present in liOrd Bridport's action off been mistaken for him by the London popu- 
Lorient on 28 June 1796. Aftenvards he lace, 
moved with Sir Alan to the Roval Sovereign, His poems were surreptitiously published 

and continued with him till The struck his in London — * Poems by T. B-^^ — g d, 

% in August 1800. Bedford was tlien , Esij., of the Inner Temple,' 1800. After- 



appointed to the Ijeyden, of 68 guns, in the 
^orth Sea, and was present at the attack on 
the invasion flotilla, 15 Aug. 1801, on which 



wards they were collected by James Ellis, 
one of his youthful associates, and published 
under the title of * Poetry, Fugitive and 



occasion he offered to serve as a volunteer I Original ; by the late Thomas Bedingfeld, 
under the junior officer in command of the Esq., and Mr. George Pickering. With not^s 
boats. Tlie offer, however, was declined by and some additional pieces by a Friend,' 
Lord Nelson {Nelson DffsjmtchM, iv. 467). Newcastle, 1815, 8vo. Dedicated to Sir 
In 1803 he was captain of the Thunderer, Walter Scott. Tlie most laboured of his 
74 guns, and in 1805, in the Ilibemia, flag- poems is* The Triumph of Beauty ,' addressed 
«ihip of his old chief, now liOrd Gardner, ■ to the Duchess of Devousliire on her success- 
commanding the blockade of Brest. After- ful canvass for Charles .lames Fox in 1784 ; 
-wards, in 1809, he was flag-captain in the ' but his be8t-kno>vn piece is the * Instructions 
Caledonia with Lord Gambier, in the expedi- j to a Porter,' which has appeared in several 
tion to Basque Roads, from which, though he | collections. 
escaped bkmeless. it was impossible to de- , [Meiuoir by Jamw Ellis, 1815; RichaKlson's 




the fleet. He had no further service, though i 



on 19 July 1821 he was promoted to the rank I BEDINGFIELD or BENIFIELD, SiK 
of vice-admiral. He died in October 1827. IIENKY (1509P-158:3), of Oxborough, in 
In 1806 Bedford married Susan, one of Norfolk, supporter of Queen Mary, was bom 
the nine dauf^hters of Captain Robert Fan- about 1509. He was the son of Sir Edmund 
shawe, commissioner of the navy at Ports- ' Benifield, liktjwise of ( )xlx>rough, who was 
mouth, and was thus a brother-in-law of knighted by Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
Sir Thomas Byam Martin , comptroller of ; on t he fall of Mont d id ier i ii 1 523 ( Holt ns hed, 
the navy, and of Admiral Sir Robert Stop- ii. 8.30), and was later appointed stewanl, or 
ford. , rather gaoler, of Lady Katharine of Arragon 
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during the lost years of her life, when living 
in retirement at Kimbolton. In this capacity 
he seems to have treated her with something 
of the harshness used by his son towards 
Lady Elizabeth. Sir Henry succeeded to 
the estates of his father in the year 1 563. He 
was one of the very earliest to acknowledge 
Mary as queen on the death of Edward VI, 
and is said to have rallied round her with 
140 fully armed men. In reward for his 
services on this occasion he was made a 
privy councillor, and his name ai)pear8 at 
the head of several orders in council for the 
year 1558 {Burghley PaperSy vol. i.) He is 
also said to have received a pension of 100/. 
a year, and to have been enfeoffed in part of 
the forfeited estates of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(Blomefibld, History of Norfolk, 178). 

In March 1554 the Princess Elizabeth was 
committed to the Tower on a charge of com- 
plicity in Sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellion. On 
5 May the constable of the Tower was re- 
placed by Sir Henry Bedingfield, with a 
special guard of 100 soldiers, in blue liveries ; 
and, according to Foxe, Elizabeth was in 
constant fear of murder at the hands of her 
new gaolers. But in this she did her keeper 
wrong, who was merely taking the 8t«ps 
necessary for carrying out his orders to 
conduct her to Woodstock. The journey 
was commenced under Bedingfield's charge 
on 1 9 May, on which day * with a company 
of rakehells ' slie was conveyed by water to 
Richmond, and thence to Woodstock. Sir 
Henry Bedingfield's conduct is said by both 
Foxe and Holinshed to have been extremely 
harsh, not only on the way but also during 
the full year during which slie was under 
liis care. He is even charged with the im- 
pertinence of himself sitting down after a 
long journey to have his boots pulled off in 
a chair of state that had been 8j)ecially pre- 

Eared for his royal prisoner. But at" least 
e may be allowed tlie credit of his own 
apology, * that if the case were hers he would 
as willingly serve her grace as now he did 
the (jueen's [Mary] majesty.' For he was a 
caretul guardian of Elizabeth's life, and, 
according to Foxe (viii. 678), it was only 
owing to the strict injunctions left behind 
him against the admittance of any one — 
even with the queen's orders — to Eliza- 
beth's presence during his absence, that she 
was not made away with by Gardiner's 
creature Ba^sett. Sir Henr>- was released 
from his charge in June I'loo. During the 
years 1553, 1554, and 1557, he sat in parlia- 
ment as one of the knights of the sliire for 
Norfolk, but was not returned after Eliza- 
beth's accession. In 155*3-4 his name appears 
as one of two commissioners appointed to 



receive the payments in compoundment of 
knighthood throughout England (Herald 
and Genealogisty v. 18, 19). On Elizabeth's 
accession, according to Foxe, Sir Heniy Bed- 
ingfield once more made his appearance at 
court, with apologies for his previous con- 
duct ; and the common story runs that the 
queen contented herself with discouraging^ 
his attendance there, and ' with a nipping 
word : * * If we have any prisoner whom we 
would have sharply and straitly kept, we 
will send for you ! ' (FoxB, vi. 554). She 
even appears to have visited, or at least to- 
have purposed to visit him at Oxborough in 
one of her royal progresses (1578). 

For the rest of^his life Sir Henry Beding- 
field seems to have lived quietly as a country 
gentleman. His name occurs every now ana 
then in the State papers, as one of the dis- 
affected and an adnerent of the old religion ; 
as, for example, in vol. Ix. (357) where the 
justices of Suffolk write to Cecil that bonds 
nave been taken from Sir Henry Bedingfield 
for his good behaviour and appearance before 
the privy council, in company with several 
others who would not subscribe to the Act 
of Uniformity (Dec. 1569). In 1578 he was 
excused appearance before the same body on 
account of sickness; and, later, in 1581, one 
Thomas Scot writes to Leicester that ' being- 
a preacher, a christian, and an Englishman, 
he thinks it right to disclose that the papists 
are favoured by Sir Henry Bedingfield ^ 
(State Papers^ cxl. 12). 

Sir Henry Bedingfield died in the year 
I 1583, shortly after the death of his wife, 
being, apparently, still an adherent of the 
old religion. He was buried at Oxborough, 
where a fine monument was erected com- 
memorating his virtues. In his later years 
the family of which he was the llead seems 
to have been gradually making its peace with 
the government ; for his second son Thomas 
[(J. v.] was one of Elizabeth's pensioners, and 
his great-grandson, who succeeded to the 
estates in 1590 while still an infant, was 
certainly described as a ' schismatic,' that Ls 
a protestant, by his Jesuit cousin Edward in 
1614. He haa probably been educated in 
the new religion, to which faith the elder 
descendants of Sir Henry Bedingfield seem 
henceforth to have adhered, while the younger 
branch, the Bediiigfields of Redlington, con- 
tinued for more than a century to furnish 
members to the Society of Jesus. 

[Foxe ; Strickland, nnJor Katharine of Arra- 
gon, Mary, and Elizabeth ; Blomefield's History 
of Norfolk ; Haynes's Burghley State Papers ; 
Sir Harris Nicohus's Proceedings of Privy Coun- 
cil, vii. 344 ; Bethel's Baronetage, ii. 196, &c. ; 
Froude's History of England ; Foley's Record* 
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of the Englwh Province of the Society of Jesus, 
T. 671. &c. ; and authorities cited abore]. 

T. A. A. 

BEDINGFIELD, Sib HENRY (1683- 
1687), chief justice of the common pleas for 
nine months in James II's reign, was fourth 
ion of John Bedingfield, of Halesworth, in 
SniTolk, and a nephew of Sir Thomas Beding- 
field fq. ▼.]• Sir Henry's mother was Joyce, 



his court, in the room of Sir Thomas Jones. 
As the latter was, according to Bramston, 
removed, with three other judges, on account 
of his * opinion as to the dispensing power 
with the test,' we must infer that Sir Henry 
raised no objection to that exercise of the 
royal prerogative. During the nine months 
that he presided in the common pleas he 
does not seem to have left any mark on the 



ter and coheiress of Edmund Morgan legal or general histo^^' of his time. He died 

of Lambeth, and he was bom about 16.33. suddenly, * in a fitt of apoplexie,* on Sunday, 

The family mansion at Halesworth is do- 6 Feb. 1687, while in the act of receiving 

scribed by Suckling (ii. 836) as being, in the sacrament in Lincohi's Inn chapel. A 




bencher, in May 1650; was called to the bar daughters. They both died unmarried. He 

just seven years later; received the coif in had several brothers, one of whom, Sir 

1683, and was shortly after knighted and Robert, was lord mayor of London in 1707. 




learn aimosi an mat is Known oi nis ^^f^^\Y. h. 337^ 342 ; Bramston's Autohiogpaphy, 
character and professional reputation. Ihat 22 1, 223, 268.1 G. V. fi. 

i^tertells us how the proposal to appoint him I ' * 

to a seat on the bench was seized by Lord ' BEDINGFIELD, THOMAS (d, 1613), 




- - - I - - . 

rather heavy lawyer, but a good churchman, forte translated into IJnglish and ])ublished 

and loyal by principle. His lordship (Guil- by comaundment of theliight Hon. the Earl 
ford) had cast his eye upon him, and intended of Oxenford/ 4to, black letter. There is a de- 
to nominate him ti the king for supphdng a dication to the Earl of Oxford, dated 1 Jan. 
place in one of the benches then vacant, but 1571-2, which is followed by a letter to the 
thought fit first to speak with him. Being translator, and a copy of verses to the reader, 
sent for he came, and was told what was both written by the Earl of Oxford ; and t(^ 
designed for him. He was exceeding grate- | these succeed addresses to the render in 
ful in acknowledgments of so great a mvour ' prose and verse by Thomas Churchyard. Tn 
and honour done him by his lordship in 1584 Bedingfield pu])Iislied * The Art of 
thinking of him without his seeking, and Riding, conteining divers** necessarie in- 
said he should ever own his preferment as stnictions, demonstrations, helps and cor- 
long' 88 he lived to his lordship, and to no rections apperteining to Horsemanship . . . 
other person whatever. All which was well, by Claudio Cortc, brieflie reduced into cer- 
Thia seneant had a brother, a woollen draper ■ teine English discourses/ 4t() ; and this wns 
in London (afterwards lord mayor), who was followed in 1595 by* The IHorentine Ilis- 
a creature and companion of the Lord Jef- torie written in the Italian tongue by Nic- 
freys. That chief, understanding some way ■ colo Macchiavelli, citizen and secret arie of 
that his friend's brother was to be a judge Florence, and translated into English by 
by the lord keeper's means, sent for the T. B., Es<i.,' folio. Bedingfield died in 1613 
draper, and told him plainly that if his i (Stow's Surret/ 0/ Londotif ed. 1720, ii. 
brother would not take the judge's place, as 65). 

of his provision and interest, and not my [Tanner's l^ibliotheca Britannico-Ilibomi.M ; 
lord keepers, or if he ao much as went to Works.] A. H. B. 

the lord Keeper on such an accoimt, he would 
oppose him, and he should not be a judge at I BEDINGFIELD, SiR;niOMAS( 1593!''- 




and 
come 
rhom 

recommendation, to the chief-judgeship of they received lands in Suffolk and else- 
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where. The judge's father, Thomas, be- 
longed to a younger branch of this family, 
and lived at Darsham Hall, in Suffolk, 
which he had purchased. Philip, the eldest 
son, succeeded to Darsham, but sold it to 
his younger brother, the subject of this 
article. The date of his birth is uncertain, 
but in 1608 he was admitted a student at 
Gray's Inn, was called to the bar in 1615, 
and appointed Lent reader in 1636. He was 
knighted by the king on his appointment as 
attorney-general of the duchy of Lancaster. 
Li 1642, the House of Lords paid him a 
higher though less welcome compliment in 
assigning to him the delicate and important 
task of defending Sir Edward Herbert, the 
attorney-general, impeached by the copmons 
for his share in the attempt to arrest the 
five members. In obedience tg the lords, 
Bedingfield, Gardiner, and others appeared 
as counsel on the first day of the trial ; but 
Mr. Seijeant Wylde, the manager of the im- 
peachment, oWected to counsel being allowed 
in a case of privilege. These objections 
were overruled by the lords, and next day 
Sir Edward's counsel were peremptorily 
ordered ' to begin with assisting him in his 
defence, upon their perils.' Either from a 
wholesome fear of the commons' vengeance, 
or from want of sympathy with their client's 
cause, counsel endeavoured to excuse them- 
selves on the plea of not having come pre- 
pared, the question being one of privilege. 
Being a second time commanded to plead, 
* Sir Thomas Bedingfield, one of the counsel, 
answered that he desired some time to pre- 

Sare for it, not being now provided.' Gar- 
iner gave a similar reply ; wliereupon the 
lords, having deliberated in private, ordered 
the two counsel to be committed to the 
Tower for contempt of the house in refusing 
to plead {Stnte Triah^ iv. 127^ Clarendon 
(v. 47) says that counsel * positively refused 
to meddle further in the business or to make 
any defence for the attorney,' in consequence 
of the threat of the commons that * wnoever 
presumed to be of counsel with a person 
accused by the commons of England should 
be taught better to know his duty, and 
should nave cause to repent it.' But, from 
the subsequent attitude of the two houses 
towards Sir Thomas, it seems unlikolv that 
mere cowardice could have been the full ex- 
planation of his refusal. Had this been his 
character, the one house would not have so 
persistently voted for his promotion,nor would 
the other have as persistently vetoed it. Thus, 
in the years 1646-7, we find him three times 
proposed by the commons as one of the com- 
missioners of the great seal, and each time 
rejected by the lords (Whitblockb, 224, 



234, 240). However, in October 1648, the 
commons voted that Sir Thomas Bedingfield 
and others should be called to the degree of 
serjeant-at-law, and that he should also be 
made a justice of the common pleas. To 
this the lords assented, and he was sworn 
in a month later. This position he held only 
for about two months, for he was one of the 
six judges who, after the king's execution, 
' were not satisfied to hold ' under the new 
commissions from the parliament, and he 
accordingly retired from the bench. How 
he spent the eleven years of the interregnum 
is not recorded, but on the restoration of 
the monarchy Sir Thomas Bedingfield was 
among the first batch of serjeants-at-law 
appointed by Charles II. He died in less 
than a year after this appointment, 24 March 
1661, and was buried in Darsham church. 
Darsham Hall remained for some time in his 
family, but passed to the Rous family before 
the end of the century. 

[Foss's Li^es of the Judges of England ; 
Whitelocke's Memorials, 224, 234, 240, 342, 348, 
366, 378 ; Suckling's Suffolk, ii. 222 ; State Trials, 
iv. 127.] G. V.B. 

BEDLOE, WILLIAM (1650-1680), 
dishonest adventurer and ' evidence ' in the 
Popish plot, was bom on 20 April 1650, 
at midday, at Chepstow. We must receive 
with doubt whatever he reported of his family, 
his boastfulness and unveracity bein^ noto- 
rious ; but he ^ always kept a diary of his most 
remarkable adventures for the space of ten 
years together, which was the duration of the 
scene in which he acted most of his cheat*.' 
He was believed to be of very low extraction, 
but, according to his own account, his grand- 
father, on the paternal side, was Ma^or George 
Bedloe, a younger son in an old Irish family, 
said to have been a valiant soldier and skilful 
versifier, leaving manuscripts behind him. 
Having crossed to England in 1633, George 
Bedloe married a merchant's widow in Lon- 
don, by whom he liad one son, Isaac, and two 
daughters. He and his wife died in 1641, 
leaving property to Isaac Bedloe, who became 
a soldier in the civil wars, and received nine 
wounds. He was said to be jocose an,d skilled 
in music. He went to Ilagland, then go- 
verned by the Marquis of Worcester. After 
the surrender he fell ill of fever at Chepstow, 
and disguised his name as Beddoe. On St. 
David's Day, 1 March 1649, he married a 
young lady belonging to that place. By her 
nehad three sons, William, the eldest, Charles, 
and James ; also two daughters, Alice and 
Mary. Charles was shipwrecked and drowned 
in the Baltic. William was * destined for a 
drier death on shore.' Alice is reported to have 
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married Lord Duncannon's eldest son, and to 500/. Tlie extant pc)rtrait of Bedloe, prefixed 
have died of a surfeit from sweetmeats. Mary to his * Narrative ' of the fire of London having 
remainedunmarriedyliTing with her mother at ' been caused by the papists, shows a villain- 
Chepstow. But after twelve years of widow- i ous countenance, harsn and forbidding, full 
hooa Mrs. Beddoe, alias Bedloe, took another of malice and revenge. With beetle brows, 
husband, one Taynton, who had trailed a pike hard mouth, and savage eyes, we see the man, 
at Chepstow Castle \mder Thomas Naman. unscrupulous, unrelenting, as he in later life 
He was an ingenious contriver of clocks and became. Dressed in finery beyond his sta- 
Tvatches, but made his living chiefly as a cob- tion, his arrogance is as self-evident as his 
bier. William Bedloe woAed with him at malice. He declared that Counsellor Reading 
this trade, and it is here that we are on safe had tried to tamper with him for suppression 
ground. If we suppose the reported genea- i of his testimony, and Ueading was condemned 
logvtobetrue, it merely proves that William to a year's imprisonment, with exposure for 
Bedloewasthemostdisreputableof his family. ; an hour in the pillor}', and to pay a fine of 
If it were false, his forefathers could scarcely | 1 ,000/. Bedloe made manv accusations and 
have surpassed him in wickedness. Heclaimed found willing associates. Tlie king's chemist, 
for himself the attainment of proficiency in Dr. James, deposed that one Dr. Smith, a 
Xiatin, heraldry, and mathematics. David papi8t,*tried to make him poison Ikdloe with 
Lewis, the Jesuit, who was afterwards exe- a pill on 20 March 1679. By this time he was 
cuted at Monmouth, took notice of the boy almost as popular as Gates. He received ten 
when he was twelve years old, and taught him ' pounds weekly allowance from the royal funds, 
much, with intent of converting him. W'hen and lived at the rate of two thousand a year. 
aged twenty, in 1670, he travelled to Lon- Kich dupes wore plentiful. The citizens 
don with one hundred pounds in his pocket, feasted him. His folio pamphlets, with cop- 
and lived near two Jesuits, Father Harman peqilate jjortrait prefixed, had a large sale. 
and Father Johnson. Tliey dined at Locket's lie attributed the most extensive plots and 
ordinary, and were said to adjourn to Mother execrable crimes, falselv, to the Romanists. 
Cresswell's. Bedloe certainly lived a sharping He now married the elder of two sisters, re- 
life in London before he went to Dunkirk, puted co-heirs of six hundred pounds i>er 
where he was recommended by the lady ab- anniun, and Kichard Duke wrote a clever 
bess to Sir John Warner, who sent him to bufiVwrning poem on the marriage as an * Epi- 
Father Harcourt, the Jesuit, afterwards exe- . thalamium. It was popular as a broadside, 
cuted on the evidence of Gates. By his own j and is preserved in the Koxburghe collection 
account, William Bedloe went to Rome, (iii. 835), reprinted in * Roxburghe Ballads ' 
Flanders, Spain, &c., carrying letters; but (iv. 165). It begins, * Goddess of Rhime, that 
opened them and made forged copies, which , didst inspire the Ca])tain with Poetic fire.' 
he delivered, retaining the originals. He This poem was issued at Christmas 1 679. The 
bore an alias of Captain Williams, under lady's name was Anna Purifoy, daughter of 
which he cheated the Prince of Grange, and an Irishman, Colonel Purifoy. After Bedloe's 
from him, W fraud, obtained a captain's com- marriage he did not remain long in London, 
mission. But tliis captaincy was as apocry- ! where he had printed and published a folio 
phal as the 'invisible degree' of doctor won tragedy in 1679, entitled *The Excomm uni- 
ty Titus Gates at Salamanca. Five years of , cated Prince, or the False Relique : a Tra- 
varied service, intrigues, fi*auds, and broils, gedy,as it was acted by his ^fajesty's Servants, 
prepared him, with occasional employment by being the Popish Plot in a Play. By Captain 
the Jesuits, for emerging into notice as a be- : William Be<lloe.' It is believed to have been 
trayer and forsworn spy. He declared that ' written by Thomas Walter, an Gxford scholar 
Titus Gates had anticipated and outstripped I of Jesus College. The sub-title was added to 
him in making revelations of the popish plot. ' gain a sale, and it was dedicated to Geoi^e 
At thehMfinningof August 1678, he confessed Villiers, second duke of Buckingham. The 
that he * had once been an ill man, but desired hero is Teimunizez, princ«' of Georgia, who is 
to be so no more.* He wrote from Bristol, ' excommunicated by the ])ope. Bedloe had 
offering to make startling declarations. The travelled on the continent as courier to Lord 
Carl of Danby gave little credit to him ; and Belasyse, against whom he ufterwanls sworii 
in revenge for this, Bedloe asserted that a acts of high treason; but he pretended to have 
bribe was offered to him by Danby, who pro- been a soldier, though he never saw a battle. 
mised that he should be supported in wnat- He went to Bristol with his wife, and lived 
ever country he chose to retire into, if he on Stonie Hill for half a year. Then he was 
would suppress his threatened revelations. '• recalled to London in tfie middle of July 
The commons accepted his accoimt of the 1680. Ilewasnow.with Gates, experiencing 
murder of Sir £. B. Godfrey, and gave him ■ the fickleness of fortune and the waning of 
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irity. SirGeOTge Jefireye, on thebencli, 
ofd him aharp truths, and he felt hJH power 
deserting him. He retreBiI«d back to Bristol, 
where he had left his wife Anna, who, in her 
illness, simimoned him, at beginniriK of Au- 
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ptmnlarity. i 

told him eha 



was said to be past cure. At the commence' 
meiit of the assizea on 16 Aug., Sir Francis 
North, chief justice of the common pleas, at- 
tended Bedloe, and took his dying deposition. 
There had been a promise of fresh revelations, 
but noneof importance were forthcoming. He 
reiterated otd statements as really true, his 
wife being beside him. James Bedloe made 
immediate application for money from King 
Charles, through North, next day. This ap- 
plication, 'that his sickness was very change- 
able, and that money was reijuired for his 
subsistence,' explains the persistence of the 
family in the accusation of the Jesuits. Wil- 
liam's death took place on Friday, 30 Aug. 
1680. Richard Duke, who had written 'a 
panegyrick upon Gates,' beginning ' Of all the ' 
grain our nation yields,' again came forward 
with a. fresh lampoon, unsigned, beginning. 
Sad fate! our Tftliant Gajitain Bedlo*, 
Id earth's cold lied lies with Ilia head low. 
The body lay exposed, as if in state, at 
Merchant Taylors' Hall, Bristol, on Sunday, 
and was in the evening buried within the , 
mayor's chapel, called the ' Oaunts.' Thomas ; 
Palmerpreachedafuneral sermon on Romans I 
xiv. 12, 13. Many dreary poems and livelier I 
pasquinades appeared on the occasion, several 
of wliich are reprinted in the Ballad Society's 
twenty-first jmblicatioQ, 1861. 

To enter fully into particulars of Bedloe's 
numerous allegations and sworn de;iositions 
would occupy too mucli space. Ilischief work 
ia ' A Narrative and Impartial Discovery of 
the Horrid Popisli Plot, carried on for the 
Burning and Destroyinc the Cities of London 
and Westminster, with their suburbs, &c. ; 
setting forth several Consults, Orders, and 
Resolutions of tlus Jesuits concerning the 
some. By Captain William Bedloe, lately 
engaged in that horrid design, and one of the 
Popish Committfe for carrying on such fires, 
167U.' Se.xt in importance, tor liia history, 
is ' The Eiuunination of Captain William Bed- 
low (m'c), Deceased, relating to the Popish 
Plot, taken in his last sickness by Sir Francis 
North ; together with the Narrative of Sir 
Francis Xorth at the Council Ikiard, 1080, 
■appointed bv tlie commons to be printed.' It 
need scarcely be added that evorj- part of this 
wretched mun s evidence is tainted and un- 
trustworthy. His bitterspite Against Scrofc^cs 
and Jeft'reys, when they no longer accepted 
bis testimony, showed that his chaises against 



the Romanists proceeded aamuchfrom hatred 
as ikim greed. He and his brother James 
had been accustomed to cheat in company, 
exchanging the post of mast«r and man in 
turn. When, in the summer of 1677, he ar- 
rived at Ghent, he there took the name of 
Lord Newport. When he jmssed into Spain 
he bore the name of Lord Gerard at Bilbao ; 
tbence he went to Valladolid, Santiago t« 
Corunna, and embarked Ibr England. After 
hia death a bookwas published, called 'Truth 
made Manifest, or the Dead Man's Testimony 
to the Living; being a composition of the 
last sayiugs of Captain William Bedlow.' 
This gave Thomas Palmer's sermon. Among 
■' " already mentioned ar" *' 
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the Unfortunate Death of Captaii 
Bedloe, who departed this life on Friday, 
20 Aug. lem: it begins, ' How fickle is 
the state of oD mankind,' and eulogises him 
as 'blest with a kind wife;' ending with the 
declaration that ' Had he liv'd longer he had 
more made known.' In Luttrell Collection, 
i. 112, is 'England's Obligation to Captain 
William Bedlowe, the grand Discoverer of 
ihig most Horrid Plot ; ' printed bv Thomaa 
Dawks, !6"9. It is meant to be serious, be- 
ginning "The World is all on fire in Jesus' 
name, By quick nosed Jeauites who hunt for 
rame,' and ends with an acrostic on ' William 
Bedlowe.' An ' Elegie on the Death of Cap- 
tain William Bedloe' begins: — 

Could BedEow fall bo softly lo his tomb, 
Withoat a comet to forptell hia doom ? 
But the shortest and severest epitaph la this, 
from an early mauuscript : — 
The Lord is jiltas'd when innn does <'ease lo sin ; 
The divil is pltas'd wh*D hu a soul do's win ; 
The world is plias'd when ev'ry rascal dies : 
So all are pltas'd, for here Will Budlow lies. 

[Life and Death of Cuptaia William Bedloe, 
leSt; folio piimphleta an the Pojiish Plot; 
Koiliiirghe Coll. of BalUds; LiittreU Coll. of 
BwsdsidcB, Klepien, and Pofnis ; The Righteoua 
Ki'idenee wituewiing iheTruIh, being an account 
of tlip woknemi and death-bed eipn.«»ionB ot Mr, 
Vr'illiam Bedlow, &c, with hia two latt prayers, 
Londna, 1680 ; Defence of lbs Innikcency of the 
KngliBh Jesiiilea reLiIing to the eriraeB unjustly 
charged on Ihem by 1^. C. in hisNarmlive, 1680 ; 
Grang.-r's Biog. Hist. Kiifrliind, iv. 202, 203 (a 
ycty slight Hcuouni) ; Beed'a Biog, Draniatiea.] 
J. W, E. 

BEDWELI^ THOMAS ((i. IJWo), mathe- 
matician and military engineer, matriculated 
as a niitar of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
November 1562. He became a scholar in 
the same year ; in 1666-7 be took tbe degree 
ofB.A, ; he was subsequently elected fellow; 
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and in 1570 commenced M.A. He was ap- 
pointed to the office of keeper of the ordnances 
'Stores in the Tower. lie is said to have 
been the first to project * the bringing of the 
waters of the Lea from Ware to Ijondon.' 
In conjunction with Frederico Genebelli he 
WHS employed as a military' engineer in 
strengthening the works at Tilbury and 
Oravesend at the time of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. He died in April 1595. 

Thomas Bedwell was uncle of William 
Bedwell \q. v.], the Arabic scholar, who 
speaks of nmi as * our English Tycho.' The 
two are sometimes confounded, chiefly, it 
would appear, on account of an ambiguity 
on the title-page of the first of two works 
published by the nephew in explanation of 
a ' ruler ' or mesolabium architectonicum 
which the uncle had devised to facilitate 
carpenters* calculations (see the Macclesfield 
collection of Corresp, of Scient. Men, Oxford, 
1841, p. 1 seq.). 

[Cooper's Athense CantabrigieDses, ii. 539 ; 
De Morgan's Arithmetical Books, p. 35 ; Notes 
«nd Queries, 2nd ser. x. 29, 74.] T. W-b. 

BEDWELL, WILLIAM (d. 163l>), ne- 
phew of Thomas Bedwell [q. v.], and father of 
^\jrabic studies in England, was bom in loOl 
or 1562, for his tombstone in the clumcel of 
'Tottenham church makes him aged 70 at his 
death on 5 May 1632. The place of his birth 
seems to be indicated by tlie words ' Ilasling- 
burgensis A. Saxo * on the title-page of his 
Arabic edit ion of the epist les of St . John. He 
was educated at Cambridge, where, according 
to the university registers, he was A.13. in 
1584-0, and A.M. in 1588. He became 
.scholar of Trinity in May 1584, but was 
never fellow of his college. In 1601 he be- 
^^ame rector of St. Ethelburgh*s, Bishopsgate 
Street. He was selected in 1604 as one i 
of the Westminster company of translators j 
of the Bible (the statement often rej)eatcd | 
that he was with Sir H. Wotton at Venice 
is due to a mistake of Lilly (Lifey edition of 
1715, p. 23), who confused him with W. ; 
Bedell, bishop of Kilmore). The president 
of that company was Dr. Lancelot Andrewes, 
«nd by him Bedwell was presented in Octo- 
ber 1607 to the vicarage of Tottenham High 
Oross. Andrewes, as we learn from Ca- 
icaubon (Ep. 821), continued to encourage 
Bedweirs studies after his promotion to the 
«ee of Ely. These studies embraced all the 
oriental languages, but were es|)eeiaHy 
directed to Arabic, which, from the paucity 
of helps and texts, was then ver\- little known 
in northern Eurojie. The nature of Bed well's 
interest in so difficult a study is explained 
in the preface to the epistles of John already 



mentioned, where he lays stress alike on the 
practical importance of a tongue which was 
the only language of religion and the chief 
langruage of diplomacy and business from 
the Fortunate Islands to the China Seas, 
and on the value for letters and science of 
a literature so rich in theological, medical, 
and mathematical works, and in translations 
of ancient authors. He also expresses just, 
views of the use of Arabic in tlie elucida- 
tion of Hebrew words, as exemjilified in the 
writings of the media; val Kabbms. His re- 
putation as an Arabist had extended to the 
continent before 1603 (Casaub. Ep, 344) ; 
Er])enius, when he visited England about 
1608, found ])articular satisfaction in making 
the acquaintance of liodwell, and Casaubon 
was his corresiKjndent, and watched with 
I im])atient interest the progress of an Arabic 
lexicon which he had commenced to com- 
pile before 1610 {Ep. 663: ' Bedwellus lexi- 
con urget suiun. O virum bonum doctum 
et simplicem I '), and, indeed, ajmarently be- 
fore Erjieniiis's visit to England (JE)>. 662). 
In 1612 Jiedwell went r)vor to Leyden to see 
Scaligers Arabic collections with a letter 
from Casaubon {^Ep. 821) to Heinsius, and 
during this visit he published there the 
epistles of John in Araoic and Latin. The 
pn^face is dated from the Hague, 28 Sept. 
1612, X.S. In 1615 there app-art^d at Lon- 
don, underthe title *MohammedisiniiM)stura,' 
Bedwell's translation of a ]K)leniical dialogue 
which had bet^n printed anonymously in 
Arabic (*. /. ef a.) some years bt»fore, together 
with the * Arabian Trudgman ' and an * Index' 
of the Suras of the Koran, which Bedwell 
htul studied in manu8(.»ripts. The * Trudg- 
man ' is an explanation of Arabic words used 
by * Western writers about the East, and 
bears evidence of verv wide reading in all 
works of this sort from the Bvzantint.*s down- 

« 

wanls. 

Bedwell had also occu])ie<l himself with 
mathematics ever since he was at Cambridge, 
and in 1012 put out a little table, 'Trigoni- 
cum Architectonicum,' for the use of car- 
]>enters. This was followed in 1614 by a 
treatise on geometrical numbers, which is 
nominally an enlarged translation of Lazarus 
Schonerus's * De Numeris Geometricis,' but 
in reality is altogether rewritten, with the 
practical object of explaining tlie use of the 
* trigonicum,' or * cari)enter's square,' and the 
'ruler,' or mechanical contrivance for cai> 
penters' coinputati(ms, which had bt»en in- 
vented by his uncle. This * ruler,' or meso- 
labtum architectonimm, had great value in 
lUjd well's eyes, and in the preface to his book 
of 1<)14 he expresses an intention to publish 
sometliiug further on it. This he did in the 
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* Mesolabium Architectonicum/ 1631 (repr. 
1639). Bedwell also translated SaUgnac's 
'Arithmetic/ and his enlarged version of 
liamus's ' Way to Geometry ' was posthu- i 
mously published in 1636. From this book | 
it appears that he was a personal friend of 
John Greaves and H. Briggs. After his 
death, 'his librar}^ being sold into Little; 
Britain/ Lilly, the astrologer, tells us, *I 
bought amongs them my choicest books of , 
astronomy.* Amidst these studies he found 
time to publish in 1631 'A Survev of Tot- j 
ten ham, in which the well-known burlesque | 
poem, the *Tuniament of Tottenham/ was I 
first published from a manuscript now in the 
imiversity library at Cambridge. Bedwell died 
in 1732. He left to his university his manu- 
script lexicon, together with a fount of Arabic 
tv])e to print it (Gbo. Richter, Ep. Sel. 485). 
'f his was never done, but by a grace of 25 June 
1658 it was lent to E. Castell and K. Clark. 
Castell used the manuscript largely in his 
great * Lexicon Heptaglotton,' and in this way 
Bedwell has a lasting place in the history of 
Arabic scholarship. Ilis most famous personal 
disciple was Edward Pocock, for Erpenius 
can liardly be called BedwelFs pupil, but 
rather, as Castell jmts it (Prof, Lex.), his 
partner in opening Arabic literature. Bed- 
welFs manuscript lexicon consists of seven 
volumes folio, with two small quartos con- 
taining his final revision of the initials K and 
a . It includes Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Arabic words, and in the original draught is 
entirely gatliered from the author's own 
reading. For the Arabic, which is much the 
most imjK)rtant feature in the work, he uses the 
Koran (m manuscript), the Arabic versions of 
the Bible (some of which had been i)rinted), 
and the publications of the Italian press — 
notablyAvicenna and Nasir-ed-Din's* Euclid.' 
The connection between Arabic and mathe- 
mat ics was then verv close ; astronomers 
especially looked to the Arabs for valuable 
aid, as ap]K»ars in Twells's ' Life of Pocock/ 
and probably enough it was through mathe- 
matics and astrologj' (for he quotes Ilaly) 
that Bedwell was first led to Arabic studies. 
After the seven folios were >\Titten out, Ind- 
well must have got a copy of tlie great native 
lexicon, the * Kamus/ extracts from which 
are written all over the margin and incorpo- 
rated in the revised volumes. 

[Isaacson's Lift* of Andrewes ; Casaubon's 
Epistolfe (pHSsim); Twells's Life of Pocock; 
Vossiun's Funeral Oration on Erpenius; Prefaces 
and other notices in Bt"d well's works; Newcourt's 
iJepertoriuni, i. 346, 765.] W. K. S. 

BEDYLL, THOMAS (d, 1537), clerk of 
the privy council, was educated at New Col- 



lege, Oxford, and took the degree of B.C.L. 
on 5 Nov. 1508. In 1520 he was acting as 
secretary to William Warham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, whom he served in that 
capacity till the archbishop's death in Au- 
gust 1532. Within a month afterwards^ 
the king (Henry VIII) took him into his 
service as one of the royal chaplains, and 
on 14 Oct. he signs a letter to the king as 
clerk of the council, a post to which he nad 
quite recently been appointed. His former 
master, the archbishop, speaks of his * ap- 
proved fidelity and virtue,' and he soon 
was equally high in the favour of Cromwell 
and Cranmer, whose views on ecclesiastical 
polity he thoroughly adopted. His first 
pubbc employments were in connection with 
Henry's divorce from Katharine of Arra^on. 
After being sent to Oxford to obtain opinions 
from the university in the king's favour, he 
accompanied Cranmer to Dunstable as one 
of the counsel on the king^s side, when the 
archbishop pronounced the final sentence of 
nullity of marriage. Several letters from 
him are extant recording the course of the 
trial and the pronunciation of the sentence, 
in the drawing up of which he had some 
share. In the next two years (1 534 and 1535) 
he was engaged in endeavouring to obtain 
the oaths of the inmates of several religious 
houses to the royal supremacy ; in conduct- 
ing as one of the king s council the exami- 
nation of Bishop Fisher and of Sir Thomas- 
More, when tried for treason for refusing the 
oath ; and in assessing the values of ecclesi- 
astical benefices in England. "When the 
smaller monasteries were suppressed by act 
of parliament in 1536, Bedyll visited many of 
them in the neighbourhooa of London to ob- 
tain the surrenders of the houses; and about 
the same time presided over a commission 
appointed to examine papal bulls and briefs 
confen'ing privileges on churches and dig- 
nities in England, with a view to their con- 
firmation or abolition (Pat. 28 Hen. VIII. 
p. 1, m. 8). The * book ' that was circulated 
throughout England as a basis for sermons 
on the futility of the pope's claims to au- 
thority in England, was revised and corrected 
bv him. He lias left no literar\^ remains, but 
many of his letters are extant in the Public 
Record Office and among the CottonianMSS. 
in the British Museum. He died in the 
beginning of September 1537, his death 
being mentioned in a letter from Richard 
Cromwell to his uncle on 5 Sept. 

The following is a list of his ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices: — Rectory of Halton, Bucks^ 
24 Aug. 1512; chapels of Bockyngfold and 
Newstede, Cant. dioc. 1 March 1514 ; Sand- 
hurst, Kent, 1516 ; East Peckham, Kent^ 
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29 Dec. 1517 ; prebend of South Searle, the incumbent of the neighbouring parish of 

Line, 13 Nov. 1618; Booking rectory, Irby. His friends desired him to become a 

Essex, 1522 ; rectory of St. Dionis Back- clergyman in the established church. Young 

cfaurchy London, 12 March 1527; prebend : BeecLam, however, preferred to join the me- 

of Milton Ecclesia, Line, 1 Dec. 1529 ; Had- thodists. After a short periwl oi preparation 

ley church, in deanery of Booking, 15 May he became, in 1815, an itinerant preacher in 

lo31 ; Wrotham church, Kent, 12 April the Wesleyan community, and soon reached 

1532; archdeaconr}' of Cleveland, June- a position of influence. He showed a thorough 

Aug. 1638; -'^^ '^ -^ - " * - — * ' '^ :— :_i - -i. ^u- 1 

1633 to 19 
bury, London, 

of Allhallowa-the-6reat, 30 Dec. 1534 ; arch- and speeches on the work of missions. lie 

deaconry of Cornwall, 2 lilarch 1535 ; pre- was appointed in 1831 to the office of general 

bend of Masliam, York, 1536; prebend of secretary of the Wesley an Missionary' Society, 

Lytton, Wella ; rectory of Bishopsboume, and displayed great ability in administering 

Kent; prebend of Appledram ana Hamp- its affairs at the mission house, in counselling 

fit€*ad, Chichester. The dates of institution its agents all over the world, and in advo- 

to these last are not known, but Bedyll eating its claims. In 1850 he was elected to 

held them in 1535. the presidency of the Wesley an confen^nce, 

[Wood's Fasti Oxon. i. 25; Ncwcourt's Re- ""^^ fulfiUed the duties of t bit onerous posi- 

pertorinm ; Le Nave's Fasti Ecclosi« Anglicana?; ^^^^^ ^^ a time of great anxiety and trouble 

Krasmi £p. xv. 7, xix. 46; Calendar of Stete with dignity and grace. Dr. Beecham's later 

Papen of Henry VIII, vols, iv.-vii. ; Str}'pe'8 .vears were largely occupied in the formation 

EccL Mem. i. 299. ii. 213; Memorials of Cran- ' of new methoaist conferences in North Ame- 

nier, 87 ; Wright's iSuppression of the Monas- rica and in Australia. His wife died in 

teries; Valor Ecclesiasticus. vols. iii. and iv. ; 1853. Their family consisted of one son 

Cott. MSS., OUio, c. X., Cleop. E. iv. vi., Brit, and two daughters.*^ He died in London 

Miw.] C;. T. M. 22 April 1856, aged 68. 

-ow Cm rc T»»^,. . 1 The following are his principal literary 
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in 1674. He was the author of : 1. * A Godlv 
Psalm of Mary Queen,' with psalm tunes in [Minutes of the Methodist Conferences, vol. 
four parts, 15o3. 2. 'Alphabetum primum xiii. ; Memoir in Wesleyan Methodist Magiusine 
Beeardi/ a poem offifty-six short lines j)rinted for 1866 ; Osborns Biblioj^rjiphy.] W. B. L. 
as a broadside, without dat«, bv William Cop- ' 

land. 3. An untitled piec^ of verse <.f fortj^ i BEECHEY, FREDERICK WILLIAM 
four Unas, signed by Beeard, begmi 
Harrv Whomls man to M. Camel 
printed on a sheet without place, , 

nanie,ordate. A copvofthe first is in Trinity ' July 1806 under the direct patronage of Lord 
~" - * -- ^ and copies of the St* A incent, and afterwartls of Sir Sidney 



College Library, Cambridge, 

last two are in the librar\' of the Society of : Smith. Durmg the years of his early service 
Antiquaries. In StrypeV' Annals,' iv. 612- , in the Channel, on the coast of Portugal and 
610, the dedication to Queen Elizabeth of a I on the East India station, the naval war 
manuscript work by Richard Beard 'concern- ^^^^ ahnost burnt itself out ; and the only 
ing the doctrine of justification' is printed at , oc^casion in which he was actually engaged 
lenirth. I with the enemy was when, as midshipman of 

[Newoonit's Repert< 
Handbook to Literature, 

^^'iZn-T' '^'' I^— — -— ■— 20-25 May 181L In 1814 he was apix. 

* '^ * ' " to the Tonnant, of 80 guns, which carried 

BEEGHAM, JOHN, D.D. (1787-1R56), the fkg of Sir Alexander Cochrane, the com- 
was bom at Bamoldby-le-Beck, near Great mander-in-chief in North Amt^rica, and had 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire, in 1787. His father a part in the boat operation, 8 Jan. 1815, on 
died at l^Valtham while he was a child. He | the Lower Mississippi. For this ser\'ice he 
was educated privately under a clergyman, : was promoted to be lieutenant on 10 Marck 
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following, but remained on the North Ame- 
rican station till after the peace. On 14 Jan. 
1818 he was appointed to the Trent, hired 
brig, commandea by Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir John) Franklin, and had an interesting 
share in the Arctic expedition of that year, 
of which he afterwards published an account 
under the title * Yoye^e of Discovery towards 
the North Pole, perrormed in his Majesty*s 
ships Dorothea ana Trent, under the command 
of Captain Dayid Buchan * (8vo, 1843). In 
the next year, 1819, he served again in the 
Arctic, on board the Hecla, under Lieuten- 
ant William Edward Parry during that re- 
markable voyage, the account of which was 
afterwards written by Mr. Parry himself 
(4to, 1821). In January 1821 Beechey was 
appointed to the Adventure sloop, under 
Captain William Henry Smyth, and during 
the next two years was employed on the 
survey of the north coast ot AJfrica, some 
account of which he afterwards published (in 
conjunction with his brother, Henry William 
Beechey), under the title * Proceedmgs of the 
Expedition to explore the Northern Coast of 
Africa from Tripoli Eastward, in 1821-2* 
(4to, 1828). On 25 Jan. 1822 he had been 
promoted to the rank of comifiander, and in 
January 1825 he was appointed to command 
the Blossom, which was engaged for the next 
four years in the Pacific, and m endeavouring 
to co-operate, by Behring's Straits, with the 
polar expeditions from the eastward. His 
narrative of this voyage was published by 
authority of the admiralty in 1831 (2 vols, 
8vo). On his return from this expedition he 
married (December 1828) Charlotte, daughter 
of Lieutenant-colonel Stapleton, of Thorpe 
Lee, and having been, wliilst still in the 
Pacific, advanced to the rank of captain 
(8 May 1827), he now remained for some 
years on shore. In September 1835 he was 
appointed to the Sulphur, for the survey of 
part of the coast of J^outh America ; but his 
health failing, he was compelled to come 
home in the autumn of 1836. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed to the survey of 
the coast of Ireland, and, in different steam- 
vessels, continued on that duty for the next 
ten years (1837-47). From this time he 
lived chiefly in London, engaged in scientific 
work, and occasionally contributing papers 
to the Royal and other societies, of which he 
was a fellow. In 1855 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, an 
office which he still held at his death, on 
29 Nov. 1856. 

Besides the works already named, he was 
the author of two Reports of Observations 
on the Tides in the Irish Sea and English 
Channel (Phil. Tram. 1848, pp. 105-16, 



1851, pp. 703-18), of the Presidential Ad- 
dress to the Royal Geographical Society 1856, 
and of some minor papers. 

[O'Byme's Nav. Biog. Diet ; Ghent. Mag. 
1867. i. 108.] J. K L. 

BEECHEY, GEORGE D. (Ji, 1817- 
1855), portrait painter, was a son of Sir 
William Beechey, R.A. [q. vj, whose profes- 
sion and style he followed. He exhibited first 
at the Royal Academy in 1817, and con- 
tinued to do 80 through several subsequent 
years, having many sitters so long as his 
father's influence lasted; but about 1830 the 
rapid decline in the number of his commis- 
sions induced him to leave England and 
proceed to Calcutta, whence he sent to t>he 
Royal Academy in 1832 a portrait of * Hinda,* 
an Indian lady whom he married. He after- 
wards went to Lucknow, where he attained 
great celebrity and became court painter and 
controller of the household to the king of 
Oudh. He is believed to have been living 
in India in 1855, and to have died before the 
mutiny of 1857. 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878; 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
ed. Graves, 1884.] R. E. O. 

BEECHEY, HENRY WILLIAM (d. 
1870 ?), paint-er and explorer, was a son of 
Sir William Beechey, R. A. [q. v.], and fol- 
lowed his father's profession. He sent a marine 
subject to the Royal Academv in 1829, and 
another in 1838 to the British Institution 
(Graves's Diet of Artists, 1760-1880, p. 18). 
Some time before 1816 he had become secre- 
tary to Mr. Salt, the British consul-general in 
Egypt, and at the latter's request accompanied 
Belzoni in that and the following year beyond 
the second cataract, for the purpose of study- 
infj and making designs of the fine monuments 
existing at Thebes. In the laborious exca- 
vation of the temple of Ipsambul, Beechey 
took his share ; he also copied the paintings^ 
in the king's tombs in the valley of Biban-el- 
Muluk, which had lately been opened by 
Belzoni. In common witli his employer, Mr. 
Salt, Beechey had much to endure from Bel- 
zoni's suspicious and jealous nature (Life and 
Con'eApo7id<*nce of Henry Salt, ed. Halls, 
vol. ii.) About 1820 he returned to Eng- 
land, and the next year was appointed by Earl 
Bathurst, on the part of the colonial office, to 
examine and report on the antiquities of the 
Cyrenaica, his brother. Captain Beechey, 
having been detached to sur\'ey the coast-line 
from Tripoli to Dema. The results of this 
expedition, which occupied the greater part 
of the years 1821 and 1822, were chronicled 
in a journal kept by the brothers, to which 
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the pencil of Henry Beechey lent additional cording to Kedgrave, * was pleasing. lie 

iatePMt by numerous charming drawings, il- excelled in his females and children ; but his 

lostntiTe of the art and natural peculiarities males wanted power. His draperies were 

of the classic region they were exploring, {)oor and ill-cust, and he showed no ability 

many of which were unfortunately left- out to overcome tliHgracidess stiffness which then 

when the narrative came to be punished in prevailed in dress. Yet he possessed much 

l^(Oent, Mag. 3rd ser. ii. 109). Of the merit, and his ]K)rtraits have maintained a 

i^smainder of Beechey *s life we have failed to respt^ctuble second rank.' In 183(3 he sold his 

recover any particulars. He had seen much collwrtion of works of art and retired to 

▼iciflntude, and in 1B55 emigrated to New i Ham])stead. * lie was twice married, and 

Zetland, where he is believed by his relatives : had a large and highly accomplished famil v.* 

to have died in or about 1870. He left a His wife, J^ady Beechey, was an artist wlio 

finiily. Besides his share in the above-men- painted miniatures with ability. His sons, 

tioned work Beechey wrote a painstaking Frederick William, George I)., and Henr}' 

memoir of Sir Joshua Key nolds, prefixed to "William, are separately noticed. In the 

the edition of the latter's * Literary Works,* print room of the British Museum are two 

published in 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1835, and of Sir AVilliam Beecliey's drawings — land- 

^Aerwards reprinted in Bohn*s * Standard scape studies, sketched freely with a pen. 

Library * edition, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1852. Amongst his most distinguished sitters (be- 

Beechey became a fellow of the Society of sides royal jwrsoiiages ) were the Marquis 

Antiquaries in 1825. Comwallis, Earl St. Vincent, John Kemble, 

rFamilv information.! G. G. David Wilkie, and Joseph Nolh^kens. Chitside 

the region ol ix)rtraiture one oi iMr A> illiam 
Beechey*8 most important pictures (as well 
as his own favourite) was the * Lifunt Her- 
cules." The painter afterwanls, with lmj»])y 
versatility, co])ied the same picture, and made 
it do duty as * John the Baiitist.' Sir Wil- 
wa« articled to a solicitor at Stowe, inGlou- ! liam Beecliev died on '2H Jan. 1839 at the 
cestershire, and was afterwards transferred to ^ age of eighty-six. 

[Ocnt.. Mag. April 1839 ; Dayes'H Works, 1807 : 
PilkingtoiiH Diet, of Painter> ; Ked grave's Dic- 
tionary of ArtiKts of the English School ; Ked- 



BEEOHEY, Sib WILLLVM (1753- 
1839), painter, was bom at Biu'ford, in Ox- 
fordshire, 12 Dec. 1753. He is stated by 
Dayes to have begun life as a house-painter. 
From other accounts it would appear that he 



A lawyer in London. In London he made 
the acquaintance of some art students, who 
led him to get his articles cancelled, and he 

became in 1772 a student of the Koyal j groves Century of Painters, r866.] K. K. 

Academy. In 1776 he exhibited some i)or- 
traits, and from that time he practised in \ BEECHING, JAMES (1788-1858), in- 
London with tolerable success. In 1781, j vent or of * self-righting lifeboats, was born 
however, he removed to Norwich. He stayed j at Bexhill, near Hastings, in 1788, and there 
there some four or five years, jMiinting subject I sened an apprenticeship to boat-building. 
pieces ('in the manner ' of Hogarth) and por- i Some little time after his apprenticeship had 
traits, lletuming to London he settled in expired ho went over to Flushing, and while 
Lower Brook Street, and got both work and there, in 1819, built the famoiuj smuggling 
fame. In 1793 he was elected A.K.A., and ■ cutter known as tlie * Big Jane.^ On leaving 
painted the same year a portrait of Queen I Flushing he settled at Great Vannouth, where 
Charlotte, which procured him the appoint- ' ho introduced the handsome build of fishing 
ment of jxirtrait painter to her majesty. A . vessel now used at that port. In 1851 attempts 
large equestrian group of George III, with were made,. under the auspices of the late 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, I Prince Consort, to revive the activity of the 
reviewing the 10th hussars and 3rd dragoons, Koyal National Institution for the Prest^rva- 
gained great celebrity. It was painted in tion of Life from Shipwnrk, the affairs of 
1793. This work, now lianging at Hampton , which were at a very low ebl). A prize of UK)/. 
Court, is considered his best. * Although a ; for the best model of a litel)oat, and another 
clever and somewhat sho^iy group of por- 100/. towanls defraying the (;ost of building, 



traits, it has little of real nature, and is full 
of painters* artifices.* In 1 703 he was knighted 
and elected a full member of tlie lir)val 



were offered bv the president of the insti- 
tution, the Duke of Northumberland. Out 
of 280 models sent in from all imrts of the 



Academy. ■ world, many of which were disi»layed at the 

He was for a long while a fashionaUe por- : exhibition of 1851, that on a * self-righting ' 



trait painter; but the great reputation of 
Lawrence had outshone his own some years 
before he finally retired. * His colouring,' ac- 



principle, invented and exhiliited by .James 
Beechmg, was awarded the prize, and with a 
few slight modifications suggested by Mr. 
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Pcakr, master shipwriiifht of "Woolwich dock- I Oxford, 5 May 1769, and proceeded B.A., 

yard, one of the judj^es, has sen-ed as the 1773; M.A., 1776; B.D., 1786; and D.D., 

model for the magniticeiit fleet of lifeboats 1800. He was also fellow of Oriel (1775) ; 

now pos.se8s<»d by the Royal National Life- junior proctor (1784), and professor of modern 

boat institution {Encycl. Brit. 9th ed. xiv. history (1801 ). lie obtained in succession the 

iu'l). So confident was Beeching of the vicarage ofSt.Man' the Virgin, Oxford (1782), 

merits of his invention, that he built a boat rectory of Ufton Norcot, Berkshire (1789), 

on the same mo<lel before the prize was deanery of Bristol (1814), and vicarage of 

awarded, w*hich boat became the property of "Weare (1819). He died at Torquay 9 March 

the trust tH*s of liamsgjite Harbour, and was 1837. Ilis chief work is entitled 'Observa- 
instrumental in saving several hundreds of tionson the Produce of the Income Tax, and 

lives on the Goodwin Sands (Gilmobe). on its IVoportion to the whole Income of Great 

Bet^'hing died on 7 June 1S.>8. Britain ' (I^ndon, 1799 ; new and enlarged 

[Infonimtion supplied by Mr. Beeching's edition, 1800). This was written to prove that 

family; Kxhibition Keix»rts,'l851. i. 332; Gil- whilst the lately imposed income-tax might 

mores Storm-Warriors. Lomlon, 1878; Roi)ort8 not pnxluce as much as was expected, this was 

Koyul Nat. Lifohoat Inst.] H. M. C. not oecause the resources of the country had 

BEEDOME, THOMAS (rf.l(Ul.^) poet, is }>een overrated. ' On the «)ntrar>', 1 haTO 

the author of rscarce little volume of versus, ^'^ "ni/ormly persuaded that we are more 

posthumouslv publi..hea in llUl under tlie F^werful, have resources more permanent, a 

l\*^ . .ft r>^ "...J IV ' ^ 1 IT » 1.1 population more numerous, and an income 

title ot * I'oems Divine and Humane, 12mo. '^ ' • i ui *.i ^.u * i j 

The colU-ction was edit.-d bv Henn- Glai^ ™"« conM.lcrable than the mo8t enlarged 

thorn.., the dramuti.t and ,K,;t, who prefixid computat.oni. which have been >»tl.erto pub- 

I / 11 i ^ ii J S 1 • 1 hshed. 1 he real reason was that * the 

a short pros<» address * to the reader? which "''**^- ■'"^ *'^»» *7««^" ''"f . J7". ', 

;o f.u v«. wi i«. «,.«.,«-.«;!.♦ .«,, ,-..« 1 ^f T.M V^^ of the national income which is made 

IS loUoweti bv commendatorv verses oi fm. \ ^_^ . ^x. ^*v ^ ^ 

\r«,. XT «^." rM«,.fk .«« /il. T?««r«i. .«j liable to the present tax bears a far less pro- 

31av, Jtlenr^' iTlaptnome (m i^nghsh and _^. ^ xi i i e -^ s.\ i. v 

T ..f*:«^ vv *r"-i. »„.k »i .« I" i? i\ /*. portion to the whole oi it than has been con- 

Ljitin), \\ . C haniiH'rlaine r |, l!*m. 1). (two * . j » -rr n* *i. * -^ ii* ^ v 

/»..,.;«e^ TT si" XT T> 1^ iv r g Vk« jecturt»d.' He amrms the tax itself to be 

copies), H. h., H. P., K. >\., J. S., Tho. -J^, , , .i _„:.^ ««^ _i;*:_i «.:-_ 



staut Maid ; Mt is a juvenile performance (in ■ f^'^"^ TITT^. ^* statistical reasonmg ,u 

six-line stanzas), showing some smoothnessof fi^^^e ^^^^ ^'f then appeared. It gives an 

versification. Songs, epistles, epigrams, ele- "^^eresting and valuable accomit of theeco- 

gies,aiid devotional i^ms follow. Twoepi- : n?"^ recondition ofGreatBntainat thebegm- 

Lrrams an> addressed * to Sir Henrv Wotten, "inp of the cent ur>-. 

Knight,' another is in praise" of Wither! . ^-.^Ht -^ "" wide reputation as a 

Then' are also epigrams *to his deare friend financial authority, and Mr. \ansit art, af^er- 

AVilliam Harriiigt<.n; * to the hen)icall Cai>. '^''^^ ^^ ,1^^/7J >'j!'^^^*"''V"''' ''^*^ 

taine Thomas .lames* (two), and *to the exchequer ( 181 lM 823), freouently consulted 

memory of his hoiiourecl friend. Master J(»hn ^»m. on questions connected with the duties 

Donne, an Eversar^^' The author api>ears to ""^ }}l^ ""^^.l ^e was a keen obeer^-er of the 

have died at an eaflv agiN and of hii life m>- FV*'"* -^ time, and from an unpublished 

thing is known. His i>oems have verv little i^J*!'*' "^"^j.^" ^^.^'^ ^,^^'^ ^*^!^ >" ^]^^^ 

value; but the iKH^taster IlenrA' BoUl st^ems ^^'^ *"/ discussmg the condition and pro- 

to have thought well of them," for the first fP^^* ^^ i>olitical parties, he seems to have 

fiftv pages of his * Wit a SiH>rting,' HJo?, are ^"^^"^ ""F*" ?^ ^'™ T*® P?^*°^ ^^'?^, *^? 

taktm verbatim from BtHMlome's b^Mik. A copv ^''"?*- /^ 'V'^'' ^.''l^ ^^** ^'^^ ^^^ indebted 

of ^omnlendator^' verses bv Rn^dome is t>iv- ^^ ^^^ ^^\ f'^® original suggestion of the in- 

JL » come-tax, but, according to LfOrd Stanhopt\ 




suggested to the minister by speculative 
financiers and writers of pamplilet« * (Sta5- 
BEEKE, HENKY, D.I). (ITol-ia^D, hope's Zi> o/ iV^^ ii. 306, L<)ndon, 1879^ 




elect t»d a scholar of Corpus Christi College, j Tliey wereV^SeraionVor Ei^^^ 



I 
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{Oxford, 1790) ; * Letter to a County Mem- hocl kH»n * marked by parties, great hente, and 
her on the means of securing a safe and ill-humoura/ adjourned, * to make amends 
l«mourable Peace' (London, 1798); and* Ob- for their jangling, and to cement the rents 
nervations on the Roman Koads in Great that had been made, it was determined to 
foitftiiL' ' treat the governor and council to a dinner, 

[Gent. Mag. new series, vol. vii. ; Farley's i '^'^^i » snlendid dinner was provided with 
Bmtol Journal (Bristol, 18 March 1837); Egc-r- ^^^e and music, and what else might make 
ton MS. 2. f. 193; Addit MSS. 31229 to 81232; it great. This held well till the plenty of 
M'CiiUoch's Literature of Political Economy, wine made the old wounds ai)i)ear, for then 
London, 1845).] F. W-t. all went together by the ears, and in the 

^ unlucky conflict honest Captain Rutter, a 

BEEiSLHYy ALFRED (1800-184/), to- worthy gentleman of the assembly, was 
popapher, was apprenticed to a watchmaker killed' by Major Joy, who was of the coun- 
«t Deddington, Oxfordshire, but only served cil, and had always bt>en his friend, but 1 he 
« portion of his time, and subsequently de- drink and other men's quarrels made them 
voted himself to literary and scientific pur- , faH ^ut.* In December of this vear Beeston 
suits. He died on 10 April 1847, and was ^as made a judge of the court of common 
buried in Banbury churchyard, lie pub- . pleas, Jamaica (Cal. State Paprr^). In l(K5r> 
lished a collection of poems, and ' The His- 1 the governor, Sir Thomas Modyford, sent 
tonrof Banbury, including copious historical : him to negotiate with a force of privateers 
wdantiquarian notices,' Lond. 1841, 8vo. | ^ho were threatening St. Spiritus, Cuba. 
[Gent Mag. new ser. xv. 65. xxviii. 99.] In KMiS Sir Thomas t^ynch (who had suc- 

T. C. : ceeded Sir Thomas Alodyford as governor) 

j sent * Major Beeston with a fleet to carry 

BEESLEY or BISLEY, GEORGE (d, articles of i>eace with the Spaniards to Caf- 

1501), catholic missioner, was bom at a place \ tagena, and to bring away the English pri- 

cilled the Mount, in Goosnargh parish, in ! soners ; ' and on his return to Jamaica gave 

Lancaahire. He was an alumnus of Douay . him the command of a frigate (Addit, MS. 

College while it was located at Rheims. Or- I 1241^, fol. 83). The following year he sailed 

^ed priest in 1587 he was sent upon the to Cuba and Hispaniohi * to look after pirates 

English mission in 1588. Falling into the and privateers,' and to Havanna * to fetch 

handsof the persecutors he was so frequently away the prisoners.' On 10 July 167:? he 

tortured by the notorious Topcliffe that he , convoyed a fleet of merchantmen to Eng- 

vas reduced to a mere skeleton. He steadily . land (ib.). In 1075 Bt»eston and Sir Henry 

i^fosed, howeyer, to divul^ anything that j Morgan (of buccaneering celebrity ) were 

might have brought others into danger. He ' appointed commissioners of the admiralty 

iras condemned on account of his priestly (ib. fol. 33). In 1077 and the two folio w- 

character, and for remaining in England con- , ing years * Lieutenant-Colonel IWston,' as 

traiy to the statute of the 27th Elizabeth, and speaker of the house of assembly, zealously 

was executed in Fleet Street, London, on promoted the oj)position to the efforts of the 

2 July 1591. Another priest, Monford Scot, ' . « ^ *• , . 

suffered at the same time and place. 



governor, the Earl of Carlisle, to assimilate 
the ffoveniment of Jamaica to that then 
[Diaries of Douay College; Challoner's Min- i existing in Ireland, and to obtain an act 
sionary Priests (1741), i. 269; Dodd's Church settling a perpetual revenue upon the crown. 
Hist. li. 90.] T. C. The governor dissolved the assembly, and 

I ordered Colonel Long (late chief justice) and 
BEESTON, Sib WILLIAM (h. 1636,/. I Colonel Beeston to England to answer for 
1702), lieutenant-governor of Jamaica, was their contumacy. On their arrival tlu»y 
bom at Tichfield, Hampshire, being second brought counter charges against his lord- 
son of William Beeston of Posbrook, by | ship. He was superseded in the government, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Arthur Bromfleld. and ' his majesty, after hearing (jt)lont^l L)ng 



His elder brother, Henry, was master of 
Winchester School and warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. Beeston went to Jamaica in 
1660. In 1664 he was elected, as member 
for Port Boyal, to the first house of assembly ; 
he was sent .to prison by the speaker for 
contempt of his authority, was brought before 
the governor and council, reprimanded and 
released (Addie. M8. 12430, fol. 30). Beeston 
tells 118 {%b.) that when this assembly, which 



and Colonel Beeston, not only retunied to 
their island its former government and all 
privileges they had hitherto enjoyed, but en- 
larged them ' (Long's Hint, of Jamaica, i. 16). 
lieeston does not appear to have returned 
to Jamaica until 1693, having at the close 
of the previous year b<»en knighted at Ken- 
sington and appointed lieutenant-governor 
of the island. He found it still suflering 
from the effects of the fearful earthquake of 
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7 Jiine 1092, followed by an epidemic fever, which must have satisfied them, as thej ap- 

and in October Beeston writes to Lord : pear to have taken no further notice of the- 

* By the mortality which yet continues I have matter, and Beeston sailed for England on 
lost all my family but my wife and one child, 25 April (Addit, MS. 12424, Beest(m*s Jour^ 
and have not one servant left to attend me nal). In the * Transactions of the Royal 
but my cook, so it is very uneasy being here.* i Society' for 1B96 there is * an abstract from 
He goes on to beg that if his appointment a letter of Sir W. Beeston to Mr. C. Bernard, 
is not to be permanent he may t>e as soon ! containing some observations about the baro- 
as possible recalled (Add. MS. 28H78, fol. | meter, and of a hot bath in Jamaica' (iv. 79, 
135). In 1094 Beeston, as commander-in- abridged edition), and in the library of the 
chief, successfully resisted a very formidable ' British Museum there is a daily journal in 
invasion of Jamaica by the French. * A the handwriting of Sir William Bee«ton of 
Narrative by Sir William Beeston on the seven vovages made by him from 10 Dec. 
Descent on Jamaica by the French,' and^\ 1071 to ^8 June 1702 (Addit MS. 12424). 
Letter from the Council in England in an- Sir William Beeston's daughter, Jane, mar- 
swer to his narrative,' conveying her majesty's ried, first. Sir Thomas Modyford, bart., and, 
thanks, are to be found in manuscript m the i secondly, Charles Long, to whom she was 
library of the British Museum (Addit. MS. I second wife (ib.) 

12430, fola. 3 and 21) In 1099 Beeston, at I [Authorities given in the text] P. B. A. 
the instigation of the home government, , 

helped to complete the ruin of the Scotch ! BEQA (8th cent. P) was a saint whose his- 
colony at Darien bv a proclamation forbidding j tory is wrapped in much obscurity, and has 
the inhabitants of Jamaica to trade with them been much mixed up with that of others. Ac- 
or aflbrd them any assistance (Bridge's I cording to Butler (6 Sept.) she was an Irish 
Annuls of Jamaica, i. 327). His position as , virgin (7th cent.) who lived as an anchoret^ 
head of the executive was a more than usually ! and founded a nunnery in Copeland. Leland 
difficult one. During his previous residence | (Coll. iii. 30) follows another version, accord- 
he had been a leader of the colonists in their ing to which, after founding her monastery 
struggle for self-government, now he was I in Cumberland, she passed into Northumbria 
the recognised upholder of royal prerogative, and founded another north of the Wear ; 
Yot for some time he contrived to secure for after which her history seems to become con- 
himself a greater share of popularity than had i fused with that of St. Heiu and St. Beg^ 
been the lot of any of his immediate predeces- In the Aberdeen breviary there is a lesson 
sors, mid he dissolved the assembly of 1700 I for a Saint Bega, with whom she may per- 
in tolerable harmony with all its membei-s , haps be identified. This St. Bega is described 
(ib. p. 328). as an anchoret who lived in an island chilled 

The succeeding house called u|>on him * to ; Cumbria in tlie ocean sea, where she was 
account for the large sums of unowned money ' sometimes visited by St. Maura. She was 
and treasure ' found amidst the ruins of the i buried in her island, and was especially 
oartlKjuake, and for an account of the dis- venerated at Dunbar. 

bursement of 4,000/. royal boimty to the j [Authorities cited above.] W. R. W. S. 
sufterers by the l^rench invasion. Beeston ' 

would not comply with their demand, and BEGBIE, JAMES (1798-1809), physi- 
the house, refusing to proceed with any other cian, was bom in 1798 and educated at the 
business, was dissolved. On '2\ Jan. 1702 i high school and imiversity of Edinburgh, 
Beeston was superseded in the government, where he took the degree of M.D. in 1821. 
and in the first assembly of his successor, lie became F.R.C.S. Edin. 1822. He was 
(reneral Selwyn, an address was voted pray- the pu])il, and afterwards for some years the 
ing that Sir W. Beeston might not be pei^ j assistant, of Al)ercrombie, whose instructions 
niitted to quit tlu> island without accounting and exam])le had great influence on his cha- 
for the moneys he had appropriated. Selwyn i ructer and professional life. After many 
died before it could be presi'iited, but it was years* successful general practice, Begbie be- 
received by the new governor. Colonel Beck- came in 1847 fellow of the Royal College of 
ford, grandfather of the lortl mayor of I^)n- Physicians of Edinburgh, and devoted him- 
don (Rukke's Landed. Genfi-y), who said self to consulting practice, in which he ob- 
that he did not consider Beeston responsible tuinetl great re])utation and popularity. For 



to the house of assembly, but to the king. 
Is' evert he less as an act of grace he submitted 
to them an ex])lanation which Beeston had 
made to himself of the application of the 
money (Proceeds. H. of Assembly MS. 12426), 



several years he was physician in ordinarj- 
to the queen for Scotland. He died at Edin- 
burgh on 26 Aug. 1869. 

Begbie's writings consisted of a series of 
medical essays and memoirs, collected into a 
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volume as ' Contributions to Practical Medi- 



closed his life on *2o Feb. 1876. Bt»gbie was 



cine/ 8to, £dinbui|rhy 1862. Tliey show well fitted, physically, morally, and intel- 

considerable originality and practical ability. ; lectually, for the work of his profession, and 

The most important is an ' Essay on Antemia/ was, in the highest sens** of the word, re- 

fdving an account of the remarkable disease markably successful, not only in relieving 

Exoputhalmic Goitre (also called Basedow's tlie bodily ills of his ])atients, but in winning 

and Crraves's disease), of which J^bie was their confidence and aifection. These quali- 

an independent investigator and one of the ties gained him deser\'edly a very high repu- 

earliest. James Warburton Begbie [q. v.] tat ion in Scotland. 

was his son. i His writings an; chanict eristic of an able 

[Edinburgh Medical Journal. October 1869, ' ^"^ t-xtremely busy nian. They are chiefly 
XV. 380 ; Lancet, 1869, ii. 366.] J. F. P. accounts of cases with copious comments, 

discussing in almost everv instance the views 

BEGBIE, JAMES WARBURTON (18L>« and discoveries of others, without any im- 
-1 876), physician, was bom on 19 Nov. 1826, ■ ])ortant original contribution of his own. At 
and was the second son of Dr. James Begbie j the same time these memoirs are very tho 
'q. V.]. He was educate<l at the Edin- '■ roughly done, containing numerous literarj' 
Burgh Academy, and in 1841^3 became a references, and not wanting in useful prac- 
medical student in the university of Edin- tical hints. ]iegbie*s only separate book was 
burgh. Of his teachers there, Alison ap])ears . * A Handv I^ook of Medical Information and 
to have influenced him most. In 1847 he ' Advice, fcy a Physician,* published anony- 
prr>ceeded M.D. with a dissertation ' On some mously in 1860, of which a second edition 
of the Pathological Conditions of the Urine,' ajmeart^d in 1872. He wrote thirteen articles 
which received special commendation. He . in Reynolds's* System of Medicine,' of which 
afterwards studied in Paris, paying 8])ecial I wrhaps the most important were on * Local 
attention to diseases of the skin, under Caze- ' Paralysis from Ner\'e Disease,' * Dyseiiter}'^,' 
nave and Devergie. About 1852 he settled * Fatty Liver,' * Cancer of the Liver,' &c. 
in Edinburgh as a family practitioner, and . The liest of his other papers, published in 
was made fellow of the Royal College of | various medical journals, were re])riiited by 
Physicians there. In 1852 he married Miss . the New SvdenJiam Society as * Selections 
Anna Maria Reid, by whom he had three ■ from the AVorks of the late J. Warburton 
sons and four daughters. In 1854 he was , Begbie, edited [with a memoir] by Dr. Dyce 
apix>inted phvsician to the (temporar}') cho- Duckworth,' London, 1882. 
lem houpital in Edinbu^h, and m 1865 i)h\^ [Memoir by Dr. Duckworth (in I^ogbie's 
wcinn to the Royal Infirmarv, a post which Works) ; Edinburgh Midii^al Journal, April 
he held for the statutable perKwl of ten years. ' isye, xxi. 950 ; British Medical Journal, 1876, 
During the same time he gave clinical lee- i. 311, 337 ] J. V. P. 

tiires in the Infirmary*, and lectured on the 

nractice of physic at "the Extra Academical BEGG, JAMES, D.D. (1808-1883), Free 
?>chnol, where he gave also a short annual church minister, was born in tlu^ manse of 
c^mrse of lectures on the historv' of medicine. ' New Monkland, Jjinarkshire, where his 

After 1865 Begbie ceased to teach or hold father was minister, on .31 Oct. 1808. He 
hospital appointments, though busily ot^cii- studied at the ])arish school, then entered 
pied in his profession ; and in 1860, on the the university of Glasgow, where he took 
death of his father, he limited himself to his degree of M.A. After passing through 
consulting practice. For the remainder of the theological curriculum, lie was licensed 
his life he was the most popular and highly as a preacher in June 1820, and after a short 
e!«teemed physician in Scotland. The inces- assist ant shi]» at North Leith, was ordained to 
sant calls made upon him for consultations the ministry at Maxwelltown, Dumfries, 
in the count rj', involving wearying railway 18Mayl8J^). After a verj- brief incumbency 




the British Medical Association in Edin- Paisley as ministtT of the Middle jMrrisli 
burgh, he was entrusted with the deliver}- of church. In 18.35 he was called to Liln^rton, 
the addn»j»8 on medicine, and at the same in the vicinity of Edinburgh, where he re- 
time his own .imiversity paid him the com- mained till the Disruption in 1843. Ij<'aviiig 
pliment of conferring u|)on lum the honorary Libert on for Newiiigton, the neighbouring 
degree of LL.1). Immediately after this suburb of Edinburgh, he s|)ent the last forty 
event he was compelled to give up work vears of his life as minister of Newingtcm 
through an affection of the heart, which )^ree Church, and was discharging the duties 
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of that office when attacked by his last ill- 
ness. The degree of D.D. was conferred on 
him by Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, in 
1847. 
Begg*s father, and a circle of friends with 



of the Free church that the chief opposition, 
to union lay, Begg became more and more 
identified with that section. With them h& 
opposed the use of hymns in public wor- 
ship; he denounced instrumental music in. 



whom he was connected, were very ardent j churches ; he withstood all proposals to make 
supporters of the evangelical or popular side subscription easier to the office-bearers of the 



in the church, in opposition to that commonly 
known as * the moderate.' They were vehe- 
ment opponent* of the policy which Principal 



church ; while the assertion of his opponent-s, 
that he stood in the way of all progress, was 
rather hailed by him as a compliment than. 



Robertson, Dr. Blair, and others had carried | otherwise, for he delij^hted to proclaim that, 
out so triumphantly about the end of last ; however other men might change, as for him, 
century. The rights of the people in the : he stood precisely where he stood in 1843. 
•election of ministers were strongly main- Begg possessed many of the qualities of a 
tained by them, and the whole traditions of | leader of the people. He had a fine command- 
the evangelical school in Scotland from the ing presenoe, a splendid voice and elocution, 
days of Knox, through reformers, covenanters, 1 and a style of popular eloquence which even 
and martyrs, were cherished with singular his foes could not but admire. Hewasalwaya 
reverence. As soon as James Begg secured self-controlled and ready, usually radiant 
a position in the church, his voice was raised 1 and happy in his tone and manner, and he 
in favour of the measures of the evangelical , seemed to know instinctively how to arrest 
party. The * voluntary ' movement awakened | his audience and carry them along with. 



his eager hostility, while he cordially sup- 
ported Dr. Chalmers, both in his establish- 
ment and church extension movements. 
When the collision occurred between the 
ecclesiastical and civil courts in Scotland, 
Begg strongly supported the church, going to 
Strathbogie, and preaching there in spite of 
an interaict from the court of session. As 
the conflict grew desperate, Begg counselled 



him. Yet it was observed that Begg had 
little control over the deeper feelings of men, 
and that he seldom tried to move them. 
Powerful though he was, it was but a frag- 
ment of his church whose adherence to his 
views he was able to secure. On most of 
the church questions with which he specially 
identified himself he was in a minority. 
Begg was moderator of the general as- 



its continuance. He ultimately withdrew sembly of the Free church in 1806. In the 
from connection with the state, with his 470 winter of 1844-6 he was sent by his church 
brethren, in 1843. to Canada on public duty, and while on a 

Besides labouring to advance the cause and visit to the United States, he had the honour 
princi])les of the I'ree church, Begg took a of preaching before Congress. He under- 
keen and ])ractical interest in the cause of took a long journey in 1874, and saw some- 
protestantism. He deemed it of supreme thing of India, New Zealand, Australia, and 
importance to watch and expose the eiforts of j Ceylon. On his return a sum of 4,000/. was 
the church of Rome, and in 1860, when the 1 presented to him by his friends, in token of 
attem])t was made to form a Koman catholic their esteem for him personally and regard 
hierarchy in England, he vehemently attacked ; for his public services. 

the ])apucy in speeches, sermons, pamphlets, i Begg was twice married, and left a nume- 
wriodicals, and handbooks, some of which 1 roiLs family. Usually he enjoyed excellent 
had a wide circulation. 1 health ; his last illness was congestion of the 

Begg -was also a keen advocate for the j lungs, accompanied bv heart disorder. He 
maintenance of the old Scottish Sabbath, died at Edinburgh, after two or three days* 
For popular education, too, he worked hard, illness, 29 Sept. 1883. 

In social questions ho took a lively interest, , [Memoirs of James Begg, D.D., by Professor 
and especially m endeavours to improve the Thomas Smith, D.D. ; books and pamphlete by 
houses of working men. But his influence Dr. Begg; Scott's Fasti, i. 117 ; obituary nAices 
was chiefly shown in his later years in i in Edinburgh papers 1 Oct. 1883.] W. G. B. 
resisting the proposal for union between the ' 

F'ree and the United Presbyterian churches, i BEGHA, also called BEG, BEQGA, and 
Begg clung to the idea that terms between ; BEGAGH {d. 660?), saint, was an Irish 
the Free church and the state might one day , virgin of royal birth. To avoid being given 
be made, and he would enter into no union | in marriage against her will, she fled to 
that virtually abandoned that hoi)e. Though Scotland, where she received the veil at the 
he was supported only by a minority, its in- hands of Aidan, and afterwards became the 
fluence was powerful enou^ to prevent the 1 first abbess of nuns in England in the reign 
union. As it was in the Highland portion of king Oswald. Her chief foundation, 
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lioweTer (dre, 656), was in the kingdom of 
Stntbclyue, at the spot on the sea-coast 
vhichy under the designation of St. Bees, 
rtill presen-es the memory of her name. A 
vnaej was afterwards founded here by Wil- 
liam de MeschineSy lord of Copeland temp. 
Heniy I. In her old age Begha resigned 
her abbacy in Oswald's Kingdom into the 
liands of St. Hilda, under whose rule she 
liTed till her death, the year of which cannot 
be fixed, but her festival was kept on 31 Oct. 

^land. Acta S8. Sept., ii. 694; Faber'sLifc 
of StBega, 18-14 ; Montnlembert's Monks of the 
W«t, iv. 68-9, V. 248-52 ; Forbes^s Cal. of 
Scotch Saints; Tomlinson*B Vita S. Be^ in 
Cariiile Hist. Tracts.] W. R. W. S. 

BESHN, AFRA, APHRA, APHARA, or 
AYFARA (1640-1689), dramatist and no- 
TeligtjWastMiptised at Wye on 10 July 1640. 
^ She was the daughter of John Johnson, a 
barber, and of Amy, his wife. A relative 
whom she called her father was nominated 
by Lord Willoughby to the post of lieu- 
tenant-general of Surinam, which was then 
•n English possession. He went out to the 
Weet Indies with his whole family when 
Aphia wajB still a child. The father died 
on the outward vo^rage, but the family settled 
in the best house in the colony, a charming 
regidence called St. John's llill, of which 
the poetess has given a probably overcharged 
pictore, painted from memory, in her novel 
o( * Oroonoko.' She became acquainted, as 
she grew up, with the romantic chieftain 
whose name has just been mentioned, and 
with Lnoinda his wife. A great deal of non- 
sense was long afterwards talked in London 
aboat this friendship, in which the scandal- 
mongers would fain see a love-affair lx>tween 
Aphra and Oroonoko. The latter, to say 
the truth, is a slightly fabulous personage, 
although the poetess says that * he was used 
to call me his "Great Mistress,'* and my 
wishes would go a great way with him.* 
England resigned Surinam to the Dutch, and 
Aphra returned to her native country about 
1&8. She presently married a city merchant 
named Belui, a gentleman of Dutch extrac- 
tion.' It appears that through her marriage 
she gained an entrance to the court, and that 
she amused Charles II with her sallies and 
her eloquent descriptions. Her married life, 
during which she seems to have been wealthy, 
was brief. Before 1666 she was a widow. 
When the Dntxsh war broke out, Charles II 
thought her a proper person to be entrusted 
with secret state business, and she was sent 
orer to Antwerp b^ the government as a spy. 
During this stay in the Low Countries she 
was pestered with attentions from suitors, 

TOL. IT. 



of whom she has left a very lively account. 
One of those, in a moment of indiscretion, 
gave her notice of Cornelius de Witt's inten- 
tion to send a Dutch fleet up the Thames. 
Accordingly she communicated the news to 
liOndon, but her intelligeiicf was ridiculed. 
She was doomed to advent urt» in all that she 
undertook, for having promised to marry a 
Dutchman named Van der Aalljert, the two 
lovers separated to meet again in London. 
But Van der Aalbert was taktjn with a fever 
in Amsterdam and ditnl, while Aphra Behn, 
having set sail from Dunkirk, was wrecked 
in sight of land, and narrr)wly escaped drown- 
ing. She returned to London, and, as her 
biographer puts it, she dedicated the re- 
mainder of her life to pleasure and poetry. 

The fact is that Aphra Behn from this time 
forth bi>came a professional writer, the first 
female writer who had lived by her pen in 
England, and that h(>r assiduity surpassed 
that of any of the men, her cont(?mj)oraries, 
except Drj'den. Her works are extremely 
numerous. The tnith seems to be that she 
had been left unpn>vided for at the death 
of her husband, and that the court basely 
failed to reward her for her services in Hol- 
land. She was driven to her pen, and she 
attempted to write in a style that should be 
mistaken for that of a man. Her earliest 
attempt was taken from a novel of La Cal- 
preneoe, a tragedy of * The Young King,* in 
verse. She di<l not find a mansger or even 
a publisher who would take it, and she put 
it away. She gradually, however, made 
friends among the playwrights of the day, and 
particularly with Edward Kavenscroft, with 
whom there is reason to Iw'liove that her 
relations were very close. He wrote many 
of her early epilogues for her. In 1071 she 
produced at the Duke's Theatre the tragi- 
comedy of the * Forc'd ^Marriage,' in which 
Otway, a boy from college, unsuccessfully 
appeared on the stage for the first and only 
time in the part of the king. Still in 1071, 
she brought out and printed a coarse comedy, 
called *The Amourous Frince.' It would 
appear that she had been for some time 
knocking in vain at the doors of the theatres ; 
it does not seem to be knowni what induced 
the management of the Duke's to bring out 
two plays by a new writer within one year. 
In 1073 she" published the * Dutch Lover,* a 
comedy. Iler tragedy of * Abdelazar,' a ri- 
facim^nto of Marlowe's * Lust's Dominion,* 
was acted at the Duke's Theatre late in the 
year 1670, and published in 1077. This play 
contains the beautiful song, * Love in fan- 
tastic triumph sat.* In 1077 she enjoyed a 
series of dramatic successes. She brought out 
j the * Rover,' an anonymous comedy. Tliis play 
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took the fancy of the town, was patronised 
hy the Duke of York, and, being supposed 
to be written by a man, gave rise to great 
curiosity. She immediately followed it up 
with the * Debauchee,* 1677, also anonymous, 
the worst and least original of her plays, and 
with the * Town Fop,^ also 1677, in which 
she makes extraordinary efforts, first, to write 
as uncleanly as any of her male rivals, and, 
secondly, to revive the peculiar manner of 
Ben Jonson, which had quite gone out of 
fashion. Mrs. Behn never scrupled to borrow, 
and she took the plot of her next play, * Sir 
Patient Fancy,' 1678, from Moli6re*s * Ma- 
lade Imaginaire.* She was blamed for this, 
and for the startling indelicacy of her dia- 
logue, and she tartly responds in an extremely 
amusing preface to the first edition of this 

Elay. Engaged in a great variety of other 
terary work, she was silent on the stage 
until 1681, when she brought out a second 
part of the * Rover,' with her name attached 
to the t itle-page. The next one or two years 
were years of great prosperity to Aphra Behn. 
Her comedies produced and printed in 1682, 
the ' Roundheads ' and the * City Heiress,' 
were very well received by packed tory au- 
diences ; Otway wrote a prologue to the latter ; 
the former was rapturously dedicated to the 
Duke of Grafton. The ' fahe Count,' 1682, 
was her next comedy, Aphra Behn was en- 
couraged in 1683 to publish her mild little 
first poem, the * Young King.' After this she 
appealed to the stage but once more during 
her life with the *LucKy Chance,*a comedy, and 
the * Emperor of the Moon,* a farce, in 1687 ; 
both of these pieces were failures. In 1684 
she had collected her * Poems,' the longest of 
which is a laborious amorous allegory en- 
titled * A Voyage to the Isle of Love.' In 
1688 she published *A Discovery of New 
Worlds,' from the French of Fontenelle, with 
a curious * Essay on Translation,' by herself, 

Erefixed to the version. Her laborious life, 
owever, was now approaching its close. In 
a beautiful copy of elegiac verses which she 
contributed to a volume of poems in memory 
of Waller in 1688, she speaks of long in- 
disposition and * toils of sickness ' which have 
brought her almost as near to the tomb as 
Waller is. She died, in fact, in consequence 
of want of skill in her physician, on 16 April 
1689, and was buried in Poet's Corner, West- 
minster Abbey, where her name may still be 
seen inscribed on a slab of black marble. 
Her tragi-comedy of the * Widow Ranter ' 
was brought out in 1690 by * one G. J., her 
friend,' and finally in 1696 another of her 
posthumous plays, the ' Younger Brother,' 
was published by Gildon, with a short me- 
moir prefixed. 



Aphra Behn was a graceful, comely woman, 
with brown hair and bright eyes, and was 
painted so in an existing portrait of her by 
John Ripley. She is said to have intro- 
duced milk punch into England. She de- 
serves our sympathy as a warm-hearted, 
gifted, and industrious woman, who was 
forced by circumstance and temperament to 
win her livelihood in a profession where 
scandalous writing was at that time obliga- 
tory. It is impossible, with what we know 
regarding her life, to defend her manners 
as correct or her attitude to the world as 
delicate. But we may be sure that a 
woman so witty, so active, and so versatile, 
was not degraded, though she might be la- 
mentably unconventional. She was the George 
Sand of the Restoration, the 'chdre maitre' to 
such men as Dryden, Otway, and Southeme, 
who all honoured her with their friendship. 
Her genius and vivacity were undoubted; 
her plays are very coarse, but very lively and 
humorous, while she possessed an indispu- 
table touch of lyric genius. Her prose works 
are decidedly less meritorious than her dramas 
and the best of her poems. 

Mrs. Behn published a great number of 
ephemeralpamphlets, besides her once famous 
novels. Works of hers which have not 
been hitherto named are : 1. * The Adven- 
tures of the Black Lady,' a novel, 1684. 
2. *La Montre, or the Lover's Watch,' a 
sketch of a lover's customary way of spending 
the twenty-four hours, in prose, 1686. 3. * Ly- 
cidus,' a novel, 1688. 4. * The Lucky Mis- 
take,' a novel, 1689. 5. * Poetical Remains,' 
edited by Charles Gildon, 1698. Aphra 
Behn published a great number of occasional 
odes in separate pamphlet form, among which 
may be mentioned * A Pindarick on the Death 
of Charles II,' 1686, and * A Congratulatory 
Poem to her most Sacred Majesty [Mary of 
Modena],' 1688. She joined other eminent 
hands in publishing a version of 'Ovid's 
Heroical Epistles' in 1683. Her plays were 
collected in 1702, her * Histories and Novels' 
in 1698, the latter including, besides what 
have been mentioned above, * Oroonoko, or 
the Royal Slave,' which inspired Sout heme's 
well-known tragedy ; * The Fair Jilt,' a story, 
the scene of which is laid in Antwerp, and 
recounts experiences in the life of the writer ; 
'The Nun ;^ 'Agnes de Castro;' and 'The 
Court of the King of Bantam.' The works 
of Aphra Behn passed through many editions 
in the eighteenth century, the eightli appear- 
ing in 1735, and one of her plays, *The 
Rover,' long continued to hold the stage in 
a modified form. 

[The birthplace of Mrs. Behn is here given 
for the first time. The writer was led to believe. 
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from a note in the handwritiD^ of I^dy Win- 
chilseft in tt volume which he possesses, that Mrs. 
Behn was bom, not at Giiaterbury, as has hither- 
to been stated, but at Wye, in Kent. On appli- 
catioii to the vicar of Wye, it apjieared that the 
register contains the baptism of Ajfara, the 
daughter, and Peter, the son, of John and Amy 



he continued to make pianos, yet still pur- 
sued his art. as be«t he might. At this early 
date he is said to have drawn portraits very 
beautifully upon vellum. Fortune deter- 
mined him towards sculpture. lie gained, 
with his brother Henry, some * casual in- 
, , ,ft T I inAix T 1 w i-i ^ .- struction in modelling' from a Frenchman 

i ♦T'^f V LL 1 i«.^/ T^ "w .^k'^ ' ^^o was their fellow-lodger, and in 1819 we 
that her father was a barbur. Tho only other i « , , • • -i-^- *. •* . n :„ «i »„ 

nuthority for her life is that by an anonymous ^""^ ^''^ exhibiting portraits as well m clay 
female hand prefixed to the first collected (xiition ^ ^^ ^'} colour. At this time he wa.s a stu- 
of her noveU.. For other information reference* dent ot the Koyal Academv, and m practice 
has been made to original editions of her writ- of a highly remunerative kmd as a portrait 
ings. which are now unusually rare. Some par- ' draughtsman.* lie now took finally to sculp- 
ticnlars about her were presen'ed in the manu- ture, removed to No. 'SI Xewman f^treet, and 
script notes of Oldys the antiquary.] £. G. 



BEHNES or BURLOWE, HENRY 
(d. 1837), sculptor, was the younger brother 



was soon fully employed. Between 18:^0 and 
1840 his reputation was at its highest, and 
ho executed some important public works. 
High in repute, and excellent indeed in Lis 



of William ifehnes, the sculptor. Both | art, ho yet regn^tted that he had not made 
brothers were determine*! in their choice of painting hLs i)rofession rather than 8culi)ture. 
a profession by the same circumstance [see Probably he was justified in this regn^t. The 
Behxes, William]. Henry, being a much i drawings from lus hand are of the highest ex- 
inferior artist, was honourably anxious to cellence. One specimen only is preserved in 
prevent confusion in the public mind, and ' the British MiLseum, a delicate and highly 
took the name of Burlowe. The irregularities finished portrait in chiilk of Thomas Frogiiall 
of William Behnes are considered to have Dibdin, the bibliographer ; but thus is such a 
«dded a strong incentive to this act of repu- drawing as gives at one glance a very hig^h 
dlation. Henry exhibited at the Academy i idea of the artist. *I should like,' he said, 
in 1831-2-3. He afterwards went to Rome, i * to paint a picture before I die.' Diligent in 
and was much employed as a bust modeller, early life, he was not found equal to the trial 
He died of cholera in that city in August | of prosperity. lie fell, as commissions mul- 
1837. According to an account in the* Art j tiplied, into unsatisfactory habits. He ne- 
Joumal* he was a person * of sterling cha- glected his pupils and did scant justice to his 
TBCter and generous impulses, who sacrificed ! sitters, and forced his respectable brother 
his life in devotion to those of his friends (known now to art as Henry Burlowe) to 
'who had been seized with cholera.* Though change his name. The confusion of the names 
* every way superior to his brother as a man,' of the two brothers in the public mind is also 
he 'Was, says the same writer, * his inferior given as a reason for this act of repudiation by 
aa an artist' . . .'the diflTerence in the in- the younger Behnes. A valuable biographical 
stant apprehension of form and manipulative and critical account of Behnes is pres(»rved in 
power m the two brothers was very remark- ! the memoirs of the sculptor, Henry Weekes, 
able. The composition of the one was hard, '■ who was pupil successively to him and to 

Eieoemeal, and disjointed, while the model- Chantrey. Behnes excelled in the modelling 
ng of the other was rapid, certain, soft, and of children, and, w^henever he attempted it, of 
accurate.' Ax^inst this critique may l>o set female heads, and generally in portrait busts. 
the remark of Redgrave: * He was original From 1822 and onwards his exhibited works 
in his art and of much promise.' I were of the portrait class. The bust of Clark- 

[Art Journal. 1 March 1864; Rodgrave s Diet, son by him is described as especiallv fine, as 
^ Artists of Eng, School.] B. R. I well as those of Lord Lyndhurst, I) Israeli, 

Macreadv, and others. There is a certain 
BEHNBSw WILLIAM (rf. 1864), sculptor, j large siniplicity, and a character of essential 
the date of whose birth is unknown, was the I truthfulness wliich contrasts most favourably 
son ofa Hanoverian piano manufjEicturer, who both with the vapidity of the older heroic 
married an English wife and settled in Lon- portrait sculpture and with the niggling vo- 
don. William Behnes, the eldest of three racity of that English school of painter- 
Hona, learned the mysterv of piano-making, sculptors who followed the fashion of France. 



Ilifl taste, however, was all for drawing. The 
family being for a time settled in Dublin, he 
there entered a pnblic drawing-school, and 
distinguished himself by the accuracy and 



Weekes incline^s, a little doubtfully, to rank 
Behnes above Chantrey in point of true genius 
for art. But Chantrey was a careful as well 
as a talented man, and rose easily high in his 



finish of his studies. Returning to London | profession. ' By the time that Behnes had 
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«onie to the sBme point he nns tossing about 
in a Mft of trouble, . . , The virid impulses 
wbicli errviMl him in his buatH hardly helped 
him in works that required longer and mote 
mature consideration. Hin etatiie«, with 
the exception of two, Dr. Babingtnn in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and Sir William FoUett in 
Westminster Abbey, are bud. . . . Ilis talent, 
however, still shone forth by fits and Btarts 
in lesser elTorts^ — -his beautiful statuette of 
Lady Godiva, for instance — ^thouffh they were 
bnt the taomentarv flsshesthat indicated the 
expiring flame.' tn 1861 Behnes was bank- 
rupt, and at an unknown age he died, picked 
Up from the street, in Middlesex Hospital, 
3 Jan. 18(M. 

[Art Journfl], 1 884 ; Weekes's Leetnren on Art ; 
ReilgmVB's Diftionnry of Artisls of the English 
School.] E. R. 

BEIGHTON, HKNKY {d. 1743), an 

eminent siineyor and enpneer, came from 
a family of yeomen wliich had been lon^ 
settled at ObiU'ern Colon in Warwickahire. 
Ite himself resided at Orilf, a hamlet in the 
same parish, where he assisted a small in- 
come of about 100/. a year by surveying, in 
which, for elegance, accuracy, and exf^i- 
tion, he is said to have had but few equalii. 
Beighton is now beet remembered as the 
illufltrator of Dr. Thomas's edition of Dug- 
dale's ' Warwickflhire,' the maps in which 
are taken from an actual survey made by him 
during a period of four years, from 1735 lo 
1729, Among other drawingn published by 
him may he mentione<l n small view of the 
aoulh-enat side of Fnirfnrd Church, Glouces- 
ceatershire, ]71i>, a north prospect of St. 
Michael's Churcli.CoTenlry, about 1731, and 
in the mme year a view of the beautiful cross 
at Coventrv, built after tlio model of thiit at 
Abingdon in 1544. Besidi's these he made, 
in 1716, a large finished drawing of Kenil- 
worth Castle, with manuapript references, 
from a fresco occuwing the whole side of a 
room at Newnham Paddox, a sent of the Earl 
of Denbigh. This was copied at the oxpenHe 
of John Liidfnrd, Esq., of Ansley IlaH, but 
was not er graved. 

About 1730 Beighton had issued pro- 
posals for publishing a map of Warwickehire, 
' on two sheets of large paper, about fortv- 
three inches deep and thirty broad,' at the 
moderate price of five shillings in sheets, but 
he met with bo little encouragement that 
the design was not carried into effect during 
hia lifetime. The map was ultimately pub- 
lished by Hiibscription, about IT'iO, in two 
sheets, with the several emendations left 
by the author, as also the same map reduced 
to a singh! sheet. Both editions are now 



_... . _.!. Beighton's map is laid 

down by English measured inile», reduced to 
horizontal, bv his own hand. He measured 
both with the chain and compass, and set 
down the medium scale. In 1 1 1 S Beighton 
succeeded John Tipper, of Coventry, in the 
editorship of the ' Ladies" Diary,' which he 
conducted with muchsnccess until his death. 
Inhis prefaces to that ingenious compilation, 
'peculiarly adapted for the Use and Diver- 
sion of the Fair Sex,' he speaks of his gallant 
endeavoure to introduce his readers to the 
study of the mathematical sciences. In 171S 
he erected a steam-engine at Newcastle with 
an improved valve (Tbitkston's ffut. of tkt 
Stfam Engine (1878), fll-S, where is a figure 
of Beighton's engine). In November 1720 
he became a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and was a valued contributor to the ' Plu- 
losophical Transactions.' His ' Description 
of the Wafer Works at London Bndge' 
{Phil, Tran$, xxivii. 5-12) is a faTOurahle 
specimen of his skill in mechanics. He also 
assisted his friend. Dr. Deaaguliers, in the 
second volume of his 'Course of Experimen- 
tal Philosophy,' A few of Beighton's scien- 
tific manuscriptsaud note-books are preserved 
in the British Museum, Dying in October 
1743, a^ed 57, he was buried on the Utb at 
Chilvere Coton, where a small mural tablet 
mentions his death hut not his merits. 

P'ennant's Journey from Chester to London 
(1TS2). p. 1S4 ; Cam^Ien's BritAnnia, ed. Oow^h, 
ii. 347; Cohils's Worthies of Warwickshire, 

?p. 29-30, ftppendii, p. B69 ; Cough's British 
opagniphy. 1. 377, 733. ii. 300, 303, SDfi; 
vol.XT.pl, ii. of Beauties ofEngluDd audWale^; 
Du^nle's WarmckBhire, cd. 1765, with manu- 
script nol«9 by W. Hampi-r, in Bnl. Mus. ; 
Thoresby's Diary, ii, 293 ; Letters of Eminitnt 
Litoniry Mtn, ed. Sir H. Ellia (Cam.l. fJor.). 
p. 304 ; AjBCough's Cat. of MSS. in Bril. Mub.J 
0. G. 

BEIOHTON, THOMAS (1790-1844\ 
rai-Mionary, was bom at Ednaston, Derbv- 
shire, on 25 Dec. 1790. He was educated by 
Iho liberality of a unitarian minister, hut 
adopted evangelical principles, and was sent 
by the London Missionary Society as a mis- 
sionary to Malacca. In 1819 he was stotioneil 
at Penang. Besides teaching in schools and 
holdingreligioug services, he set lip aprinling- 

Sess, from which he issued works in the 
alay language. He translated into Malay 
and issued from his press parts of the ' Pil- 
grim's Progress,' Baxter's ' Sainta' Rest,' and 
the Anglican liturgy. On a rumour that the- 
mission was to he removed, a petition against 
hia removal, signed by fifty-aii native mer- 
chants and others, was sent in. He died at 
Penang on 14 April 1844, 
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[informatioD from J. T. Beighton, Esq. ; Ernn- 
St^Iical Magudne, March and April 1845; .Sunday 
ac Home, December 1881.] 

BBTLBY, RALPH (1744-1817), en- 
graver, was the son of William Beilby, a 
Jeweller and goldsmith at Durham, who, 
bein^ unsuccessful in business there, removed 
to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Ralph became a 
silversmith, jeweller, and seal-engraver under 
his father, and acquired several useful arts 
and accomplishments. To the engraving of 
arms and letters on seals and silver plate he 
added engraving on copper, as there were at 
that time no engrravers m the north of Eng- 
land. He executed heraldic encravings with 
extraoTdinary facility, and his plate of 
' Thornton's Monument,' in Brand's ' History 
of Newcastle,' shows that he possessed con- 
siderable skill in engraving on copper. The 
celebrated Thomas Bewick was apprenticed 
to him in 1767, and ten years afterwards be- 
came his partner. This partnership was 
dissolved in 1797, and the business then de- 
volved on Bewick alone. Beilby was dis- 
tinguished for his literary and scientific pur- 
suits, and was also a good musician. He 
was one of the earliest and most zealous 
promoters of the Literary and Philosophical 
isociety of Newcastle. Beilby engraved the 
beaut ifnl frontispiece to Gay's * Fables ' (New- 
castle, 1779), and he was engaged with 
Bewick in executing the engravings for 
^Jsterwald's edition 01 the Bible (Newcastle, 
1806). He wrote the descriptive part of the , 
* History of Quadrupeds,' illustrated bv ' 
Bewick (1790 ; 8th ed. 1824], and of the first I 
Tolume of the * History of British Birds,' 
also illustrated by Bewick (1797 ; 8th ed. ; 
1847). Beilby died at Newcastle on 4 Jan. 
1817, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

[Cat. of Works illustrated by T. and J. Bewick, j 
2, 4, 6, 10, 13,14. 18,22,28, 24,31, 34; Sykess ' 
Local Records (1833), ii. 380; Cat. of Printed 
liooks in Brit. Mas.] T. C. 

BEILBY, WILLIAM, M.D. ( 1783-1 849), 
■a philanthropic physician of Edinburgh, was 
bom at Sheffield, 13 April 1783. In 1807 . 
he entered into a partnership in the linen trade 
with some relatives in Dublin, but in 1813 
he removed to Edinburgh to study medicine. 
.'Vfter taking the degree of M.D. m 1816, he 
.aiettled in ^inburgh to practise midwifery. 
lie soon obtained a high reputation in his 
profession, and was appointed physician ac- 
coucheur to the New Town Dispensary. Ho 
took a prominent interest in benevolent and 
religious matters, including the schemes of 
the Evangelical Alliance, and was tlie iirat 
president of the Medical Missionary Society. 
He died on SO May 1849. I 



[.Selection from tht* PajHTs of the lute Dr. 
WiUiam Beilby, F.R.C.P.K., ^-ith ji UK-inoriul 
sketch, by J. A. James, Diriiiingham, 1850.1 

T. F. k 

BEITH or BEETH, AVILLLVM (ir)th 
ceut.), a Dominicun writer, according to 
Anthony h WcK)d, spout liia early years ut 
I Oxford, and was, towards the middle of his 
life, made provincial of his order for Eng- 
land. The u])punint dat«' assigned for his 
appointment to this otfice in Altamura's 

* bibliotheca Ordinis Pnedicatorum * is J480 ; 
but he does not up])ear to have continued to 
hold it till the time of his death. According 
to Possevinua he was still living in 1498. 
Those of Beith*8 writings whose titles huvo 
been preserved include commentaries on the 

* Sentences ' of IVter Lombard, a treatise * De 
Unitate formarum,' and certain *Lectur8B 
Scholasticae.' According to "Wood, Beith was 
a most successful pnivincial of his order, and 
achieved a great renown amongst the learned 
men of Henry Vll's n»ign. 

[Pits, 684; Quetifs Soriptores Ord. Pnedic. 
i. 892; AVoo<Vs Atheiue Oxonieiises (ed. Bliss, 
1813), 0; Ambrosiu.s de Altamura (ed. 1677), 
203,521.] T. A. A. 

BEK. is the name of a lamily in Lincoln- 
shire, from which sprang several men of emi- 
nence in the thirteenth century. The B^^ks 
were descended from one Walter Bek, called 
in the * Great Survey ' Walter Flandrensis, 
who came over with William the Conqueror, 
and received from him the lordshij) of Firesby 
in Lincolnshire, *et multa alia maneriaV 
F'rom his three s<ms, I. Henry, II. Walter, 
and III. John, sprung three great Lincoln- 
shire families : I. B*.'k of Ertrsbv, II. Bek of 
Lucebv, III. Ikk of Bothebv. With the last 
of these we have no concern. 

I. From Henry Bek, lord of Enjsby, was 
descended, ulxiut the middle of the thirteenth 
century, Walter I^»k, who had three sons : 
(1) Joiiy, lord of Eresby, from whosi» daugh- 
ter the Lords Willoughby de Eresby claimed 
their descent, us they obtained from her 
their barony ; (2) Thomas {d. 1 :?U3 ), who bt;- 
came bishop of St. DavidV in 1280 [.see below], 
(3) Antony, the third son {d. 1310), who b*.*- 
cume bishop of Durham in 1:^83 [s*te b<?low]. 

II. From Bek of Luceby sprang another 
Wul ter, who was const able of t he castle of Lin- 
coln at the time when his kinsmen Thomas I 
and Antony I wi»re res])ectively bishops of 
St. David's and Durham, and died '2o Aug. 
1291. He had three sons: ( I ) .ToiiN, boru 
18 Aug. 1278 ; (2) Antony It, born r> Aug. 
1270: (3) Thomas II, born 22 Feb. 1282. 

The three sons were all under age at the 
date of their father's death, and probably- 
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became wards of their kinsman Antony I, 
the great bishop of Durham. (1) Of John 
there is nothing that need be said. (2) An- 
tony II was bishop of Norwich from 30 March 
1387 till his death, 19 Dec. 1343 [see below]. 
(3 ) Thomas II was consecrated bishop 7 July 
IU'2, and died on 2 Feb. 1340-7 [see below J. 

[The chief authority for the Beks is the MS. 
Harl, 3720, which is of the fourteenth century, 
and appears to liave been drawn up as a family 
chronicle some time in the leign of Edward III. 
There are notices of the various members of the 
family in the Rolls of Parliament, the Chronicles, 
and other publications issued by the Master of 
the Eolls. The identity of name is likely to 
cause confusion.] A. J. 

BEK, ANTONY I (d. 1310), bishop of 
Durham* was the son of "Walter, baron of 
Eresby, in Lincolnshire. As a young man 
he attracted the notice of Edward I, and 
was nominated by him bishop of Durham in 
1283. He was already well provided with 
ecclesiastical preferments; for he held five 
benefices in the province of Canterburj*, and 
was archdeacon of Durham. At the time of 
his nomination to the see the monks of Durham 
were at variance with the archbishop of York 
about his riglits of visitation. They knew 
that the archbishop would not accept anyone 
unless he were supported by the king, and they 
accordingly elected the king's nominee with- 
out opposition on 9 July 1283. Bek was 
consecrated at York on 9 Jan. 1284-5, and 
immediately after his consecration the arch- 
bishop, John llomanus, ordered him to ex- 
comnuinicnte the rebellious monks. Bek re- 
fused, saying, * Yesterday I was consecrated 
their bishop: shall I excommunicate them 
to-day ? ' At Bek's enthronement the claims 
of the archbishoj) of York led to another 
dispute. The (official of York contested the 
right of the prior of Durham to instal, and 
Bek, in the interests of peace, set them both 
aside, and was installed by his brother 
Thomas, bishop of St. David's. 

Antony Bek was a prelate of the secular 
and political type. He was one of the most 
magnificent lords in England, and outdid 
his peers in profuse expenditure. Ilis or- 
dinary retinue consisted of a hundred and forty 
knights, and he treated barons and earls witn 
haughty superiority. Besides the revenues 
of his bishopric he had a large private for- 
tune ; and though he siwnt money profusely 
he died rich. Tie deligiited in displaying his 
wealth. Once in London he paid forty shillings 
for as many herrings, because he heard that 
no one else would buy them. At another 
time, hearing that a piece of cloth was spoken 
of as Uoo dear even for the Bishop of 



Durham,' he bought it, and had it cut up for 
horse-cloths. Yet he was an extremely tem- 
perate man, and cared nothing for pleasure. 
He was famed for his chastity, ana it was 
said that he never even looked a woman in 
the face. At the translation of the reUcs of 
St. William of York he was the only prelate 
who felt himself pure enough to touch the 
saint's bones. lie was a man of restless 
activity, who need*ed little sleep. He used 
to say that he could not understand how a 
man could turn in his bed, or seek a second 
slumber. He spent his time in riding, with 
a splendid retinue, from manor to manor, and 
was a mighty hunter, delighting in horses^ 
hawks, and hounds. 

Such a man was sure to find political em- 
ployment, and Edward I used him for his 
negotiations with Scotland. In 1290 he was 
one of the royal commissioners at Brigham 
to arrange the marriage of the king's son 
I Edward with Margaret, the infant queen of 
Scotland. When this was agreed to, Bek 
was made lieutenant for Margaret and her 
husband ; but this ofiice soon came to an end 
by Margaret's death (Rtmer, Fwdera, ii. 
487-91). Next year Bek accompanied Ed- 
ward I to Norham, and, on account of his 
eloquence, was one of those appointed to 
address the Scottish estates. Throughout 
the proceedings which led to the recognition 
of Baliol as king of Scotland, Antony Bek 
was one of the chief advisers of Edward I. 
In 1294 he was sent as ambassador to Adolf 
of Nassau, to arrange an alliance with Ger- 
many against France. In 1296 Bek joined 
Edward I in his expedition against Scotland. 
He led one thousand foot and five hundred 
horse, and before him was carried the sacred 
banner of St. Cuthbert. Baliol was helplew 
before Edward's army, and Bek was deputed 
to receive Baliol's suWission in the castle of 
Brechin. When the war of Scottish indepen- 
dence broke out, Bek again joined E/lward I 
in his second expedition to bcotland in 1298. 
His first exploit was the siege of the castle 
of Dirleton, which he had great difficulty in 
taking. In the battle of Falkirk Bek com- 
manded the second division of the English 
forces, and, when he came near t he foe, ordered 
liis cavalry to await reinforcements befon> 
charging. * To thy mass, bishop,' cried a rough 
knight, ' and teacli not such as us how to fight 
the foe.' He spurred on, was followed by the 
rest, and routed the enemy. 

Soon aft«r his return from this campaign 
Antony Bek seems to have lost the king^ 
favour, and was involved in ecclesiastical 
disputes which lasted for the remainder ol 
his lifetime. In 1300 he proposecl to hold f 
visitation of the convent of Durham, when 
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some of the monks were dissatisfied with 
their prior, Richard de Hoton. Prior Richard 
dedined to admit the bishop as visitor imless 
be came unattended. He feared to admit the 
bishop's retinue, which would practically en- 
Able him to enforce his decisions. Hereon 
Bek suspended the prior, and on his continued 
contumacy deposed and excommunicated 
him. The quarrel led to breaches of the 
peace, and at last the king interposed as 
mediator. He decided that the prior was to 
continue in office, and the bishop was to visit 
the convent accompanied by a few chaplains. 
fie declared that he would go against that 
party which opposed liLsdecision. The haughty 
bishop would not give way. lie refused to 
^tharaw his deposition of Prior Richard, 
und called on the monks to make a new 
election. "When they demurred, he appointed 
Beniy de Luceby, prior of Lindisfame, to the 
office. To set up his nominee he caUed the 
xoen of Tynedale and Weardale to besiege 
the abbey, which was reduced by hunger. 
Then he seized Prior Richard and put him in 
"prison, whence Richard managed to escape, 
and carried his grievances before the kmg 
and parliament, which was assembled at 
Lincoln. There were many who joined in 
his complaints of the bishop*s arrogance. 
The barons of the palatinate were not sorry 
to see Bek called to account. The men of 
the bishopric complained that they had been 
compelled to serve in the Scottish war con- 
trary to their 'haliwere,* or obligation to 
fight only in defence of the patrimony of St. 
Cathbert. Eldward was irritated by Arch- 
hishop AVinchelsey's adhesion to the papal 
policy, and was inclined to look with ais- 
sivour on clerical pretensions. He asked Bek 
if he had stood with him in 1297 against 
the earl marshal and the Earl of Hereford. 
Bek answered that he had been on their side 
because he thought they sought the honour 
of the king and his realm. From that time 
forward Edward I was Bek's enemy. 

The decision of parliament was in favour 
of the dispossessed prior, and he went ofi' to 
Rome with letters from the king in his 
favour. Pope Boniface VIII reinstated him 
in his office, and summoned Bek to answer 
for his doings. Bek paid no heed to the papal 
summons, and Boniface YlII threatenea him 
with deprivation. On this Bek set out for 
Rome, without asking the king's permission, 
in 1802, for which breach of decorum Ed- 
ward I seized the temporalities of his see, and 
administered them by his own officials. At 
Rome Bek displayed his usual magnificence 
to the amazement of the people. ' Who is 
this P ' asked a citizen as he saw the bishop's 
retinue sweep by. * A foe to money ' was tne 



answer. Bek won over the cardinals by his 
splendid presents. One admired his horses, 
whereon Bek sent him two of the best, that 
he might choose which he preferred. The 
cardinal kept both. ' He has not failed to 
choose the best,' said Bek. Bek showed that 
he was no respecter of persons. He gave 
the benediction when a cardinal was present. 
He amused himself by playing with his 
falcons even during his inter\'iew8 with the 
pope. Boniface VIII admired a temper so like 
his own, and dismissed the prior's complaints 
against Bek. On his journey Bek was in 
danger through a tumult which arose in a 
North-Italian city between his 8er\'anta and 
the citizens. The mob stormed the house in 
which he was, and rushed into his room, ex- 
claiming ^ Yield, yield ! ' ' You don't say to 
whom I am to yield,' said the bishop ; * cer- 
tainly to none of vou.' His dauntless bear- 
ing soon quelled tlie disturbance. 

When Bek returned to England he made 
submission to the king, and recovered the 
possessions of his see. But he could not en- 
dure to be defeated by l*rior Richard, and on 
the death of Boniface VllI again accused 
him to Benedict XI, who died before he had 
time to decide the case. Still Bek renewed 
his complaints to Clement V, who deprived 
Prior Richard of his office, and conferred on 
Bek a mark of his special favour by creating 
him patriarch of Jerusalem in 1306. How- 
ever, Prior Richard, nothing dismayed, took 
another journey to the papal court, and, 
furnished with a thousand marks, succeeded 
in obtaining a reversal of the sentence. It 
did him little ser\'ice; for he died bi^fore he 
could set out homewards, and his possessions 
were taken by the pope's treasury. Bek was 
now delivered from tliis troublesome quarrel ; 
but Edward I would not leave him in peace. 
On the ground that he had obtained instru- 
ments from Rome injurious to the rights of 
the crown, the king deprived him of the 
liberties of Barnard Castle and Hartlepool, 
which had been conferred on him after the 
forfeitures of Baliol and Bruce. The acces- 
sion of Edward II saw Bek again restored 
to royal favour. In l.*507 the young king 
granted him the sovereignty of the Isle of 
Man. Thenceforth Bek was at liberty to 
wreak his vengeance upon the friends of the 
refiractory prior. In 1308 he visited the 
convent of Durham, and suspended for ten 
years those monks who had taken part against 
nim. His injured pride led him to commit a 
dishonourable action, which had far-reaching 
effects on the history of the north of England. 
William de Vesci, lord of the barony of Aln- 
wick, died in 1297 without la-^-ful issue, and 
left his castle and barony of Alnwick to 
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Bek, in trust for an illegitimate son until lie : the residence formerly attached to his office 
came of age. Stung by some disrespectful to the north-west of the minster, for one on 
words of the lad, which were reported to • the east side of the close, to which he made 
him, Bek broke his trust, and sold the barony I large additions, and in which the chancellors 
of Alnwick to Henry Percy in 1309, thereby still reside. On the death of Bishop Dal- 
incrensing the importance of the Percy house , derby, the dean, Henry of Mansfield, who had 
which afterwards became so powerful. Bek | been the first choice of the chapter, declining 
died at Eltham on 3 March 1310-11, and | the office, he was chosen to fill the vacant 
was buried in the cathedral of Durham. He see * per viam scrutinii,' 3 Feb. 1320, The 
was the first to whom this honour had been , royal assent to his election was given on 
granted ; though, out of reverence to St. Cuth- 20 Feb. The pope, however, John XXI (or 
bert, his body was not permitted to enter by XXII), asserted that he had already * pro- 
the door, but through an opening made in . vided' for the see, and annulled the election, 
the wall. I appointing Henry of Burghersh (Lb Nbvb, 

Bek was a man of great liberality, and ; ii. 13). In 1329 he became dean of Lincoln 
spent much monev on building. He made (16. 32). His arbitrary temper soon involved 
the churches of Chester-le-Street and Lan- j him in disputes with his chapter. The dean 
Chester into collegiate churches, and endowed i appealed to the pope, and, without waiting 
a dean and seven prebends at each. He for the royal license, resorted to Avignon 
founded the priory of Alvingham in Lin- 1 to urge the matter in i)erson. He here in- 
colnshire, and built the castle of Somerton, 1 gratiated himself with the pope, who made 
near Lincoln. He converted the manor- him his chaplain, and a cleric of the Roman 
house of Auckland into a castle. He built | curia. At the beginning of 1335 he was sum- 
the castle of Eltham, and gave it to the monedbyEdwardUI, then at Newcastle-on- 
queen, while he similarly gave Somerton to j Tyne, to meet him at Nottingham on the ensu- 
tne king. In all points he is one of the j ing mid-Lent Sunday to treat of divers difficult 
most characteristic figures of his time. ; and urgent matters, setting aside all other 

[The chief authority for Bek's life is Robert \ engagements (//«r/.3/iS\ 3720, p. 10). On the 
de Graystanes, De Statu Ecclesi® Dunelmensis, deathofBishopAyremmneofXorwich(1336), 
published in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, and more | he again repaired to Avignon, and secured 
accurately edited by Kaine for the Surtees j the vacant see, to which he was consecrated 
Society, 1839. Besides this are scattered men- on 30 March 1337, when he had nearly com- 
tions in Walsinghani's and Heniingford's chro- pleted his seventy-second year, being forced 
nicies, and in the documents in Rymer's Fcedera upon an unwilling church * reluctantibus 
and Prynne's Brevia Parliamcntaria, vol. iii. j monachis' bv a papal bull. On the death of 
Much about his qimrrel with John Roraanus, arch- j^ighop Avreminne, the monks of Nor^^-ich 
bishop of \ork, 18 in the Rolls of Parliament, j^^^ ^f^^^^-^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^,,. ^^.^ ^^^ Thomas 
Of mcxlern writers the fullest account is given by ^^ Hemenhall, but the election was set aside 

1 V t!ow Tio^!fn ^TfTilr^^ I ^^' ^^^edict XI, as Bek's own election had 

by JLow, Diocesan History of Durham. | i ,• . , ' 1 i 1 t i x'x^r ^.i 

•^ •' •'-tyj Q ; been previously quashed by John XXI on the 

! same ground, viz, a previous apjiointment by 

BEK, ANTONY II (1279-1343), bishop ' 'provision.' Hemenhall's personal remon- 

of Norwich, was boni on 5 Aug. 1279, and i strance to the pope himself at Avignon was 

was the second of the three sons of Walter , to no purpose, as far as the see of Norwich 

Bek of Luceby, constable of Lincoln Castle, I was concerned. He was, however, induced 

who died leaving his sons minors on 2o Aug. I to resign all claim to the see, and in reward 

1291. He was educated at Oxford, and, ' for his compliance was appointed by the pope 

like his younger brother, Thomas [q. v.], | to the bishopric of Worcester, vacant by the 

afterwards bishop of Lincoln, took holy promotion of Simon !Montacute to Ely (Ky- 

orders, and from his influential connec- I MER, Fwdera^ II. ii. 957, 1000; Le Neve, ii. 

tions botli in church and state he speedily 464). The remonstrances of Edward III 

obtained lucrative preferment. During the proved equally fruitless with those of the 

episcopate of Bishop John of Dalderby he I bishop-elect and of his electors, the statute 

was appointed to the prebendal stall of 1 of * provisions * provinpf no sufficient barrier 

Ketton in the cathedral of Lincoln, which i against papal usurpation. Bek's episcopate 

he exchanged in 131.3 for that of Thorn- ' lasted little more than seven years, nearly 

gate, which he again resigned on his re- 1 the whole of which were spent in lawsuits 

ceiving the chancellorship of the cathedral, | and quarrels, in which his aggressive dis- 

together with the stall of North Kelsey, on position, arbitrary temper, and aristocratic 

4 Sept. 1316 (Le Neve, FaMi, ii. 92, 157, naughtiness involved him. He commenced 

196, 222), While chancellor he exchanged { his episcopate by suing his predecessor's exe- 
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cuton for dilapidation and waste of the i. 519); on J9 St'pt. 1278 Le wiis one of the 
jnoperty of the see, for which he recovered lords of parliament ])ri*sent at AVest minster 
Teirlarffe damages. He stoutly resisted the when Alexander III of Scotland did homage 
metro^litical visitation of his diocese by (i&. p. o6«i ) ; in 1279 he became lord treasurer 
«ircfa bishop Stratford, and stirred up the {Pat. i JEdtr. lyiu. 7); and in the same year 
eitiiens of Norwich to make common cause was entrusted with the keeping of the great 
with him. On the king*s inter])osition on the seal during Edward s ab8ence in France 
primate*8 behalf, !29 ^ov. 1342, the citizens (Ktmeu, Fwd. i. 075). His ecclesiastical 
yielded, but the old man continued obsti- preferments were also many and lucrative. 
nate, and appealed against the archbishop to lie held the rt'ctories of Silkstone, Yorkshins 
the pope. He made himself detestecl by the and Wainlieet All Saints, Lincolnshire. In 
monas of his cathedral bv his determined at- 1270 he was archdeacon of Dorset {Pat. 3 
tempt to introduce a stricter system of disci- £dw. /), and attended on Edward I and 
pline, and to reduce the convent to gn^ater Queen Eleanor, 19 April 1278, on their 
subordination to the bishop, 'suffering them . visit to Glastonbury to ins])ect the relics 
to do nothing in their house but what he of King Arthur (Vardlkv, Mmev. JSacr.) 
liked, plucking down and preferring amongst He was archdeacon of lierkshire in 1280 
them whom he listed, dealing so rigorously (Prynnk, Collect, torn. iii. p. 108). On 
with them that it got him the hatred of all 20 Jan. 1280 he was presented by the king 
men, which proved his destruction* (Blome- , to the prtibeml of (?astor in the cathedral 
in^VD,Hi$L of Norfolk, \\,*VVd). His death, of Lincoln (Le Xeve, Fasti, ii. 125; Pat. 
which took place at his manor of Hevering- ; 8 Edw. /, m. 2.*J ). The next year, Sun<lay , 
ham on 19 Dec. 1343, was popularly attri- (J Oct. 12K). Hek was eonsecrat«Kl bishop of 
buted to poison administered to him by his St. Davids in Lincoln Minster, by Arch- 
servants at the instigation of his monks. bisho])Peckham, assisted by six other bishops, 
Such suspicions were ver>' common in the includingthe Archbishop of Kapes, or Fxlessu. 
middle ages, and there seems to be no ground j The same day the body of St. Hugh of Ava- 
for the charge besides vulgar re])ort. The . Ion was translated to the new shrine ])re- 
death of an old man of seventy-nine requires 1 ])ared for it in the recently erected * Angel 
no such explanation. With all his faults of. Choir* in the ])resence of I'M ward I and his 
temper ana character, ])ek is described as 'a I queen and their children, his brother Ed- 
man of learning and principle, and fearless . mund of Lancaster and his wife the queen 
and inflexible when standing up for what he ' of Navanv, Archbishoj) Pecklmm and other 
believed to be right * (Jessopp, l>fooAv/y/i His- \ prelates, and 2.*W knights, with other nobles. 
lory of Norwich, 115). He appears to have The whole cost of tins magnificent cerenujuiul 
patronised learning, 'his best ])referment ; and the acconi pan ving festivities was defray t?d 
being bestowed on graduates of the univer- by the newly consecnited bishop (Oiiuld. 
aities* (ib,) He seldom left his diocese Camb. vii. 219, 220, Rolls Series). He .sang 
during his episcopate, but its duration was his first mass in tlii> diocese at Strata Florida, 
too short and his own vears much t<K) ad- on 1 or 2 Feb. 1281, and was enthronitl at 
Tanced, to allow of his doing much to bring St. David's (on St. David's day) 1 March of 
about thereforms his predecessors scandalous that year (Haddan and Stubbs, i. 528). In 
negligence rendered necessary. | 1282, when Edwanl was niarciiinLT against 

_^ , . ^ T» 1.1 •• ,,T, , I Llewellvn and his brot her ])avid, the bishop 

[Godwin. Da PjwndibuB, 11 14; A\ bartons ^f g^, ft^^^.i^-^ ,,.„g ^„j,. ,,^ ^^^^ }n^\xim^ and 

4^ti ^^ \ V Bl<>"L««f.d?.U»*t. Of W ^^y^^^ „„j^,^^.^j „„ 00 .May to have hisiontin- 
folk. 11. 308-9 ; Lb ^eves Fasti, 11. 13, 92, 464 : ' . _ , . • • ., 1 •• 1 /• _, , i>^,„„„ 

Harl. MS. 8720.] E. V. ' | f,"\ ^"'t. i \ i V ,!"»(■' '^.^'™'-'?.^l'^»'F. 

-* tad. 1. 00/). In 12H.5 hecertint>d his having 

I received letters fn»m Po]»e Martin IV allow- 

BEK, THOMASI(Vi. 1293), bishop of St. i ingthemarriagi^oflUiysajiMert^ducandAiida 
David*s. was the second son of Walter Ik'k, > of Hustings, tliough within the ])rohibited di^ 
baron of Ejesb\', Lincolnshire, and the elder grees (ib. ]>. <>t*V)). AVheii in 1 284 Archbishop 
brother of Anton V Bek I [q. v.], the bishop of PiH.'kham made a iiietro]H)litical visitation 
Durham and patrfarch of Jenisalem. Thomas . of the Welsh di(K*esis ]k>k, as a last ex- 
Bek. like his brothers, rose high in the royal ' piring protest on lH>half of tlie ancient inde- 
favour, and filled several important offices of ' |>endence of the AVelsh cliurch, made an in- 
state. In 1269 he became chancellor of the , effWtualremrnist ranee against the jurisdiction 
uniTersitv of Oxford (Le Xeve, Fa*ti (ed. i ofCanterbiirv. The])rotestwa8coln])letelydis- 
Hardy), lii. 464; Smith, AnnaU of Univer- regarded, exconimunicut ion bein^ threatened 
jnty UoUegey p. 12); in 1274 he was keejier ' if theopp(^ition werei)erseveredin. Thevisi- 
<xf the waidrobe to Edward I (Rtmeb, Fad, I tationwasheld,and injiuict ions for the diix^eso 
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were drawn up by the archbishop (Haddan 
and Stttbbs, i. 571-9; Wharton, AngL Sacr. 
ii. 651; WiLKTNS, Conalia, ii. 106>. The 
same year, on Sunday, 26 Nov., Eaward I 
and his queen visited St. David's * peregrina- 
tionis causa,' and we may safely conclude 
were the guests of the bishop {Angl. Sacr. ii. 
651). When at the close 01 the same year 
his brother Antony was appointed to the 
see of Durham, a dispute occurring between 
the prior and the oihcial of York as to the 
right of instalment, that * masterful prelate ' 
settled the matter by calling in his brother 
of St. David's to perform the office (ib. i. 747). 
In 1287 Bek completed the imperfect capi- 
tular body of St. David's, which had consisted 
only of a bishop and dean in one person and 
a precentor, by the addition of a chancellor 
and treasurer, together with a sub-dean and 
a sub-chanter (Jones and Freeman, pp. 301, 
322). To extend the advantages of a re- 
sident body of clergy to the more neglected 
parts of his wide-spread diocese, he in 1283 
founded the collegiate church of Llangadoc 
(Am/l. iSacr, ii. 651)^ which was very 
speedily removed to Abergwili, and in 
1287 another at Llandewi-Brefi (Lbland, 
Collectan. i. 323), and a hospital at Llaw- 
haden, and obtained two weekly markets 
from the king for his cathedral city (Jones 
and I'reeman, pp. 300-2). We learn from 
a survey of Sherwood Forest that Bek had 
a hermitage at Eastwait on Mansfield Moor, 
Nottinghamshire, to which he was in the 
habit of retiring for meditation. According 
to Bartholomew Cotton (de Rege Edwardo I, 
p. 177, Rolls Series), Bek was one of the 
many men of high rank who in 1290 were 
induced by the impassioned preaching of 
Archbishop Peckham to take the cross and 
set out for the Holy Ijand * sine spe remeandi ' 
(Aminl. MonaM. {^Osney)y iv. 836). If he 
actually left England, which is not quite 
certain, he returned in safetv and died on 
12 May 1293, and was succeeded by Bishop 
David Martvn. 

[Harl. MS. 3720 ; Jones and Freeman's His- 
tory of St. David's, pp. 298-302; Lo Neve's 
Fasti (ed. Hardy) ; Jones's Fasti Eccl. Sarisb. 
pp. 138, 147; Haddan and Stuhbs's Councils 
and Eccl. Doc. i. 628, 552-7 ; Wharton's Angl. 
Sacra; Annal. Menev. ii, 651 ; Rymer' s Fcedera, 
vol. i. pt. ii. ; Wilkins's Concilia, ii. 106.] 

E. V. 

BEK, THOMAS II (1282-1347), bishop 
of Lincoln, bcjni on 22 Feb. 1282, was the 
youngest of the three sons of Walter Bek 
of Luceby, constable of Lincoln Castle [see 
Bek, family of], a kinsman of the bishops of 
Durham and St. David*s. His father died on 



26 Aug. 1291, when Thomas was nine jyears 
old, and he and his brothers, John and An- 
tony [q. v.] (afterwards bishop of Norwich)^ 
probaMy became wards of Anthony, bishop of 
Durham. Devoting himself to the clerical 
profession, he attained considerable distinc- 
tion, being styled ' clericus nobilis et exceUens ' 
by Walsingham (p. 150). He became doctor 
of canon law, and in 1335 received the pre- 
bendal stall of Clifton in the cathedral of 
Lincoln (Lb Neve, Fasti (Hardy), ii. 132). 
On the death of Bishop Burghersh in De- 
cember 1340 ho succeeaed to the bishopric 
of Lincoln, being, it would seem, then at the 
papal court at Avignon. Though the royal 
assent was given to his election on 1 March 
1341, his consecration was delayed by the 
pope till the next year (Murimuth, 115, 
apud Rainb, Fasti Ebor. p. 439, note m), 
when it took place at Avignon on Sunday ,^ 
7 July 1342, at the same time with Arch- 
bishop Zouche of York. He obtained letters 
of protection to come to England from Rome,. 
anci the temporalities of the see were restored 
to him on 17 Sept. {Pat. 16 Edic. Ill, p. 3, 
m. 20^. His episcopate lasted onlv five years. 
He died on 2 Feb. 1346-7, and in his will, 
which is extant, he desired to be buried on 
the north side of the steps leading from the 
chapter-house to the choir. 

[Le Neve's Fasti (od. Hardy), ii. 14; Godwin,, 
De Praesul. i. 295 ; Harl. MS. 3720.] E. V. 

BEKE, CHARLES TILSTONE (1800- 
1874), Abyssinian explorer, was bom at Step- 
ney, Middlesex, 10 Oct. 1800. He came of 
an ancient Kentish family, which, in the 
twelfth century, gave its name to Bekes- 
boume ; and there Beke himself resided for 
some years. His father was a prominent 
citizen of London. Beke was educated at a 
private school in Hackney, and in 1820 he 
entered upon a business career. His com- 
mercial pursuits called him from London 
to Genoa and Naples. Upon his return from, 
the latter place he determined to abandon 
commerce, and entered himself at Lincoln's- 
Inn, where he studied law. While pursu- 
ing the legal profession, he published several 
papers in the* Imperial Magazine 'and other 
periodicals concerning biblical and archaeolo- 
gical research. His first work of importance, 
entitled ' Origines Biblicte, or Researches in 
Primeval Histor}',' was ])ublished in 1834. 
His object was to establish the theory of the 
fundamental tripartite division of the lan- 
guages of mankind, from which have arisen 
all existing languages and dialects. Dean 
Milman described the work as * the first at- 
tempt to reconstruct history on the principles 
of the yoimg science of geology ;' and for this. 
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literary effort the uniTersity of Tiibingen con- tnito for the first t inie inland, f *nim the coast 
ferred upon the author the degree of doctor of Ptolemy'sBarbaricns Sinus, oppositeZanzi- 
of philosophy. bar, and to descend the river to t^^'vpt. The 

111 1834 and 1886 Dr. Beke published Prince Consort and other distinguished jwi^ 
a cozLsiderable number of papers upon the sons gave their countenance to the expedi- 
writings attributed to Manetho, upon Egypt, tion, and Dr. Bialloblotzky was appointed to 
Midian, the Bed Sea of Scripture, and other command it : but unfortunatfly the leader 
collateral subjects, and in the latter year he was compelled to abandon the undertaking 
▼as elected a fellow of the Society of An- when it was only partially completfd. It is 
tiquaries. In consideration of these Eastern stated that Captain Speke became aware of 
researches Beke was successively elected a Beke*s plan in 1848; and later explorers 
felloTV of the Statistical and Syro-Egyptian have proved the soundness of his theories by 
Societies of London, of the Oriental Society discovering that Lake Nyanza is within the 
of Germany, of the Royal Geographical So- basin of the Kile. 

cieties of London and of Paris, and of the In 1849 Beke was appointed secretary 
Asiatic Society. From July 1837 till May to the National Association for the l*rotec- 
1838 Beke was British acting consul at tion of Industry and Capital throughout the 
Leipzig. In 1840 he made his iirst journey British Empire, and on the dissolution of 
into Abyssinia, with a view not only to the that society m 1853 he was formally thanked 
opening up of commercial relations with that through the Duke of Kichniond fur his ser- 
state and adjoining coimtries, but also to the vices to the cause of prote'ction. M. Antoine 
abolitionof the slave trade and the discovery d'Abbadie, a French traveller, having pub- 
of the sources of the Nile. 'liis journey . lished an account of his alleged journey into 
resulted in his first making known the true Eaffa for the puri)ose of exploring the sources 
physical structure of Abyssinia and of of the Nile,Beke issued a critical examination 
eastern Africa generally, showing that the of his claims, severely criticisijig his 'pre- 
principal mountain system of Africa ex- ' tended journey.' The Geographical Society 
tends north to south on the eastern side of of Paris having awarded to M. d'Abbadie its 
that continent, and that the Mountains of . annual prize for the most important discovery 
the Moon of Ptolemy are merely a portion | in geography, on the ground of his travels, 
of the meridional range. Dr. Beke was the i a warm controversy arose. The charges made 
first to ascertain the remarkable depression by Beke, and M. d'Abbadie's defence, were 
of the Salt Lake, Assal. He fixed, by astro- I brought before the society, and after con- 
nomical obsenations, the latitude of more ; siderable discussion the society decided that 
than seventy stations, and mapped upwards no action should be taken, and simply passed 
of 70,000 smiare miles of countrj-. He visited to the order of the day. This decision beintf 
and mapped the watershed between the Nile imsatisfactorj' to Bt'ke, lir returned the gola 
and the Hawash, along a line of fifty miles medal which had been awarded him in 184(> 
northward of Ankober, and he discovered for his travels in Abyssinia, and withdrew 
the existence of the river Gojeb. He con- altogether from the society. 
structed a very valuable map of Gojam and I In 1852 Beke edited for the Ilakluyt 
Damot, and aetermined approximately the . Society Gerr it de A'eer's *True Description 
course of the Abai.' In this expedition of Three Voyages by the North-east, towards 
Beke also collected vocabularies of fourteen ! Cathay and China.' Notes were added to 
languages and dialects spoken in Abyssinia, the work, which had also an historical in- 
In recognition of his discoveries he received I troduction relating chiefly to the I'arlier voy- 
the gold medals of the Royal Geographical ages to Novava Zemlya. Tlu' ensuing year 
Societies of London and Paris. I he addressee! the Foreign Oflice and the 

After his return from Abyssinia in 1843, i ]3oard of Trade upon the subject of politics 
Beke resumed his commercial pursuits in ' and commerce in Abyssinia and other parts 
London, devoting the whole of liis leisure, i of East em Africa. Beke had married a grand- 
however, to the study of the questions niece of Sir J. W. ITerschel. but this lady 
which deeply interested him. From 1844 dying in 1858, in 18r)(i he married secondly 
to 1848 many papers connected with Abys- I ^{iss Emily Alston, a Mauritius lady, the 
sinian exploration appeared from his pen. . daughter of Mr. William Alston of Leicester, 
In the latter year he prepared a bill, which [ a claimant of the baronetcy of Alston. He 
became law, authorising British consuls to had three years In'fore become a partner in 
solemnise marriages in foreign countries, a Mauritius mercantile house, and in 185f{ 
During the same year he set on foot an ex- he desj)atclied a sailing vessel to tlit* ])ort of 
ploring expedition for the discovery of the Massowah for the puq)ose of end(>avouring to 
Bources of the Nile, the expedition to pene- open uj) commercial relations with Abyssinia. 
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The attempt proved a failure, however, and prisoning and ill-treating the captives, led 
'entailed on Beke considerable necimiar^ loss, to the Abyssinian war, which resulted in 
But Beke was so convinced of the feasibility the complete defeat, and the death, of King 
of establishing commercial relations with Theodore. During the Abyssinian difficulty 
Abyssinia, that he applied, though unsuc- Beke furnished maps, materials, and other in- 
cessiully, to the Foreign Office for the ap- formation to the British government, and to 
point ment of British consul at Massowan, the army, by which many of the dangers of 
with the object of developing his scheme. ; the expedition were averted, and in all pro- 

In 18(K) Beke published * The Sources of bability many lives saved. Beke received 
the Nile ; being a General Suriey of the a ^nt of 600/. from the secretary of state 
Basin of that River and of its Head for India, but his family and mends re- 
Streams. With the History of Nilotic ! garded this remuneration as very inadequate 
Discovery.' The work was based upon the for public services extending over a period 
author's essay * On the Nile and its Tribu- of thirty or forty years, and culminating in 
taries, and various subsequent papers. But his aid and advice in connection with the 
much new information was added. The Abyssinian campaign. In June 1868 Pro- 
author showed how the truth of his previous fessor E. \V. Brayley, F.R.S., drew up a 
contentions respecting the interior of Africa memorandum of the public services of Beke 
had Ijeen established by Captain Burton and in respect of the Abyssinian expedition, 
other travellers; and that the *durk conti- Two years later the queen granted Beke a 
nent ' possessed fertile and genial regions, civil-fist pension of 100/. per annum in con- 
lar^e rivers and lakes, and an immense popu- sideration of his geog^phical researches, and 
lution, which, if not civilised, was yet to a especially of the value of his explorations in 
large extent endowed with kindly manners, Abyssinia. 

humane dispositions, and industrious habits. Amongst other questions of oriental in- 
Tlie writer therefore pressed upon the serious terest studied by Dr. Beke, that of the true 
consideration of the British merchant, as well location of Mount Sinai had always a special 
as the christian missionary and philanthro- , fascination for him. In December 1873 he 
pist, the necessity for opening up the conti- left England for Egypt, accompanied by 
nent of Africa and civilising its inhabitants, several scientific frienos, for the purpose of 

Dr. and Mrs. Beke travelled in Sjria and investigating this question in person. The 
Palestine in 1861-62, * for the purpose of, Khedive of Egypt placed a steamer at his 
exploring and identifying the Ilarran, or disposal, and the exploring party performed 
Chjirmn of Scripture, and other localities | a tour round the alleged Mount binai, and 
mentioned in the book of Genesis, in accord- ; made valuable discoveries along the coast of 
4inc(' with the opinions expressed in Dr. the gulf of Akaba. They occupied them- 
Ik'ke's " Origines Biblicie " in 1834. They selves with the sites connectecl with the 
iilso travelled in Kgyp^> ^^ order to see and passage of the Red Sen by the Israelites, and 
induce; the nn.'rchants of Egypt to fonn a afterwards proceeded into the interior, and 
<.'om]>any for currying out Dr. BeKe's plans for i discovered ' Mount Sinai in Arabia,^ called 
oi>ening up commercial relations with cen- by the natives Mount Barghir. In March 
tral Africa, and for promoting the growth of i 1874, Beke arrived in England, and though 
<!0t ton in u])per Egypt and the Soudan.' On ' apparently in good health, considering his 
their n^tuni, the tnivellers were publicly , advanced age, died suddenly on 31 July 
41 warded the thanks of the Royal Geograplii- ! ensuing, lie was buried at Bekesbourne on 
cal Society, and several papers were the ■ 6 Aug. 

result of this visit to the East. Beke also | After his death his widow issued his most 
f^nteredintocontroversy with Bishop Colenso I important work, entitled * Discoveries of 
<m the subject of the exodus of the Israelites Sinai in Arabia, and of Midian,' which was 
4ind the ]>osition of Mount Sinai. | accompanied by geological, botanical, and 

In 1864 great indignation was caused in i conchological reports, plans, maps, and en- 
iingland by the news that Captain Cameron gravings. It was claimed for him that by 



and a number of other British subjects and 
missionaries had been imprisoned by the 
King of Abyssinia for pn*tended insults. 
Heke at once undertook a journey to Abyssinia 
for the i)ur|)ose of urging on King Theodore 
the necessity of releasing the British consul 
and his fellow-prisoners. Beke obtained the 
temporary' liberation of the ])ri8oner8, but the 
subsequent conduct of the king, in again im- 



this work he had paved the way for others 
to arrive at a final settlement of the whole of 
the important questions connected with the 
exodus of the Israelites. But the questions 
raised in his latest volume led to much con- 
troversy, his opinions being by some vehe- 
mently opposed. 

In addition to the works mentioned in the 
course of this biography, Dr. Beke was the 
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author of : 1 . * The British Captives in Abys- 
sinia/ published in 1865. 2. ' King Theodore 
and Mr. Rassam/ 1869. 3. 'The Idol in 
Horeb; 1871. 4. < Jesus the Messiah/ 1872. 

5. 'Discovery of the true Mount Sinai.* 

6. 'Mount Sinai a Volcano '(1873) ; and many 
other sketches, pamphlets, and papers. 

[Beke*H various works; Summary of Beke*8 

Subiished works, by his Widow, 1876 ; Annual 
[agister for 1874; Transactions of the Royal 
Geographical Society ; An Enquiry into M. A. 
trAbbadie's Journey to Kaffa, 1850 ; Tho Idol in 
Horeb. 1871 ; Letters on the Commerce of Abys- 
hinia, 1852; Reports of the British Association, 
1847 ; The Sources of the Nile, 1860 ; Views in 
Ethnography (new ed.), 1863 ; Men of the Time, 
8th ed.] G. R. S. 

BEKINSAU, JOHN (U96P-1559), scho- 
lar and divine, was bom at Broadchalke, in 
Wiltshire, about 1496. His father, John 
Bekinsau, of Hartley Wespell, Hampshire, 
is supposed to have belong^ to the Lanca- 
shire family of Becconsall (Tanneb) ; but 
Hoare (Hist, of Wilts, iv. 158) argues that 
there was a family of the name native in 
Wiltshire. 

Bekinsau was educated at Winchester 
School, and proceeded to New College, Oxford; 
he was maoc fellow of that society in 1520, 
and took the degree of M.A. in 1526. At 
Oxford he was, according to Wood, esteemed 
* an admirable Grecian ; * and on proceeding 
to Paris he read the Greek lecture in the 
university, probably soon after 1530, the year 
in which Francis 1 founded the royal pro- 
fessorships and revived the study of Greek 
at Paris. Having returned to England, Be- 
kinsau married, and so vacated his fellow- 
ship, in 1538. 

His only extant work is a treatise *De 
supremo et absoluto Regis imperio ' (London, 
lo46), republished in Goldast's * 3Ionarchia ^ 
in 161 1 ; this work is dedicated to Henry VI IT, 
' the head of the church immediately after 
Christ,' and affirms the full supremacy of the 
king against that of the pope. The argu- 
ment proceeds mainly by quotations from the 
fathers, of whom Chrysostom seems the fa- 
vourite. He was a mend of John Leland, 
who addresses a poem to a forthcoming work 
of Bekinsau, and refers to the learning and 
Parisian studies of its author (Lelakd, En- 
comia, p. 9). Bale gives a bad account of 
Bekinsau, alleging that his work on the su- 
premacy was only written for the sake of 
lucre. The same biographer adds that he 
returned to the Roman church in 1554, ' like 
a dog to his vomit/ On the accession of 
Elizabeth, Bekinsau retired to Sherburne, 
A Tillage in Hampshire, where he died, and 
buried on 20 Dec. 1559. 



[Wood's At henae, i. 129 ; Tanner's Bibliotheca ; 
Bale ; Hotire's Wiltshire.] A. G-n. 



BEKYNTON, THOMAS, bishop of 
Bath and Wells. [See Beckinqton."! 

BELASYSE, ANTHONY, LL.D. {d 
1552), civilian, sometimes called Bellows 
and Bellowsesse, was a younger son of 
Thomas Belasyse, Esfj., of Henknowle, co. 
Durham. He proceeded bachelor of the civil 
law in the university of Cambridge in 1520, 
and was aften^-ards created LL.D., but it is 
supposed that he took that degree in a foreign 
university. In 1528 he was admitted an ad- 
vocate. On 4 May 153^5 he obtained the 
rectory of Whickham, co. Durham, being col- 
lated to it by Bishop Tunstal, who on 7 June 
following ordained him priest. In the same 
year he was presented to the vicarage of St. 
Oswald in the city of Durham. In 1539 he 
became vicar of Brancepeth in the same 
countv, and about this time he resigned 
Whiciham. His name is subscribed to the 
decree of convocation, 9 July 1540, declaring 
the marriage of Henry VIII with Anne of 
Cleves to have been invalid. I^ter in the 
same year he obtained a prebend in the col- 
legiate church of Auckland and a cauonry at 
Westminster. Bonner, bishop of London, 
collated him to the archdeaconry of Col- 
chester on 27 April 1543 (Newcourt, JReper- 
toriumy i. 91), and it is said that on the same 
day he obtained n prebend in the church of 
Ripon. He held also the mastership of th(^ 
hospital of St. Edmund in Gateshead, and 
had a prebend in the collegiate church of 
Chester-le-Street. In January 154;i-4 he 
was installed in the prebt»nd of Ileydour- 
cum- Walton in the church of Lincoln. In 
1544 he was appointed a master in chancery, 
and on 17 Oct. in that year he was commis- 
sioned with tho master of the rolls, John 
Tregonwell, and John Oliver, also masters 
in chancery, to hear causes in the absence 
of Lord Wriothealey, tho lord chancellor 
(Rymer, Fccdera, ed."^1713, xv. 58). 

Dr. Belasyse became master of Sherburne 
Hospital, CO. Durham, in or about 1545, in 
which year Henry VIII granted to him, Wil- 
liam Belasyse, and Margaret Simpson, the 
sit« of the priorv of Newburgh in the county 
of York, with tte demesne, lands, and other 
hereditaments ; also certain manors in AVest- 
moreland which had pertained to the dis- 
solved monastery of Biland in Yorkshire. In 
1546 he was holding the prebend of Tim- 
berscomb in the church of Wells, and tliret? 
years later he was installed prebendary of 
tnaresborough-cum-Bickhill m the church 
of York. In Januaiy 1551-2 his name was 
inserted in a commission by which certain 
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judges and civilians were authorised to assist 
Bishop Goodrich of Ely, the lord keeper, in 
hearing matters of chancenr (Strypb, Jlfe- 
morialSf ii. 296, 488, fol.). it is said that he 
was one of the council of the north under 
Edward VI {Id. ii. 468, fol.\ but the accu- 
racy of this statement has oeen questioned. 
On 7 June 1552 he had a grant from the 
crown of a canonry in the church of Carlisle 
( Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1 547-80, 
p. 40), though he does not appear to have 
oeen admitted to it, and his death occurred 
in the following month. Having largely 
profited by the spoliation of the monasteries, 
he bestowed the valuable estates thus ob- 
tained at Newburgh and elsewhere on his 
nephew, Sir William Belasyse, whose grand- 
son was ennobled with the title of Faucon- 
berg by Charles I. 

[Foss's Judges of England, v. 91, 279, 341 ; 
Surtees's Durham, i. 130, 131, 140, ii. 241, iii. 
367, iv. (2) 82 ; Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy), i. 181. 
ii. 156, 342, iii. 197, 352; Cal. of State Papers 
(Dom. 1647-80), 23 ; Strype's Memorials (fol.), 
ii. 531 ; Original Letters relative to the English 
KeformAtion, ed. Robinson, 289 n ; Quote's Civi- 
lians, 25 ; Cooper's Athense Cantab. L 543.] 

T. C. 

BELASYSE, JOHN, Babon Belasyse 

i 1614-1 689), was the second son of Thomas, 
rst Lord Fauconberg. The first Lord Fau- 
conberg (miscalled Henry by Fuller in his 
' Worthies of Yorkshire ') was the eldest son 
of Sir Henry Belasyse, first baronet, and was 
by Charles I creat'Cd in 1627 Baron Faucon- 
berg of Yarm, and in 1642 Viscount Faucon- 
berg of Henknowle. He died in 1652. His 
eldest son, Henry, who died before him, 
took some part in the proceedings in the 
Long parliament at the time of the arrest 
of the five members (Glover, Visitation 
of Yorkshire, Notebook of Sir J. North- 
cote). His second son was born about 1614. 
On the breaking out of the civil war he 
joined the king at Oxford, and was by him 
at that place, on 22 Jan. 1644-5, created 
Baron Belasyse of Worlaby, Lincolnshire. 
At his own charge he raised six regiments 
of horse and foot, was placed in command 
of a * tertia,' and was present at the battles 
of Edgehill, Brentford, and Newbury, at the 
sieges of Reading, Bristol, and Newark, and 
finally at the battle of Naseby. He was also 
appointed, at different times in the course of 
tne war, lieutenant-general of the king's 
forces in the counties of York, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Derby, and Kutland, and governor 
of York and Newark. After the restoration 
he was made lord-lieutenant of the East 
Hiding and governor of Hull, and captain of 
the guard of gentlemen pensioners. This 



office he resigned in consequence of a private 
quarrel; he was then made governor of 
Tangier. Being unable to take the oath of 
conKirmity, he subsequently resigned that 
post also. That his reputation stood high as 
a soldier is proved by the fact that in the false 
information of Titus Oates he, beinff a catholic, 
was designated as the leader of tne catholic 
army which Oates pretended was in course of 
formation . Li consequence of this information 
he was in 1678, together with other catholic 
lords, viz. ArundeU of Wardour [see Abfit- 
DBLL, Henry], Powis, Stafford, and Petre, 
committed to the Tower and impeached of 
high crimes and offences, but never brought 
to trial. The imprisonment of the catholic 
lords lasted till February 1683-4, when they 
were admitted to bail. Lord Belasyse stood 
high in the favour of James II, and was in 
1687 made first lord commissioner of the 
treasury, an appointment which, on account 
of his religion, gave great offence. He died 
in 1689. 

His eldest son. Sir Henry Belasyse, K.B., 
the husband of Susan Armine [see under 
Armine, Sir Willi a.m], died before his 
father, and Lord Belasyse was succeeded in 
the title by his grandson Henry, son of Sir 
Henry. On the death of the second Lord 
Belasyse in 1692 the title became extinct. 

[Dugdale's Baronage ; Fuller's Worthies, York- 
shire, p. 220 (fol.) ; Foster's Visitations of York- 
shire, 1584-1612, and Pedigrees of the County 
Families of Yorkshire ; Money's Battles of New- 
bury, where is given a copy of the monumental 
brass in St. G-iles' in the Fields, the church where 
, Lord Belasyse was buried; Klopp's Fall des 
Hauses Stuart.] C. F. K. 

BELASYSE, THOMAS, Earl Faucon- 
berg (1627-1700), son of Henry Belasyse, 
and grandson of Thomas, first Viscount 
Fauconberg, succeeded his grandfather in 
the viscounty of Fauconberg in 1652. Un- 
like his father and grandfather, he passed 
over to the side of the parliament, and sub- 
sequently became a strong adherent of Crom- 
well, whose third daughter, Mary, he married 
in 1667. He again became a royalist at the 
restoration, and was appointed a member of 
the privy council of Charles II, captain of the 
guard (in which office he succeeded his uncle), 
and ambassador in Italy. He was one of the 
noblemen who joined in inviting William 
to England, and was bv that kmg raised 
in 1689 to the rank 01 earl. He died in 
1700. 

[Forster's County Families of Yorkshire ; Col- 
lins's Peerage.] C. F. K. 

BELCHER, Sir EDWARD (1799-1877), 
admiral, son of Andrew Belcher of Halifax, 
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NarkSootiB [uwBbugspobd.Sir John Poo], 
uul gnuulaon ofWilliam Belcher, gOTcmor 

of the ume coloay.entered the&avjialSW, 
and, ttftiT gerving in BeTcrel ships in the 
Chanoel mi<1 on tiie> NevrfouiuiliuKi fitnlion, 
vut ia 1^18 A midshipman or the Superb, 
with Ckptnin Ekina, at the bninbitrdmcnt of 
Alfcitm. ITeiras mode lieutenitni on 21 Jtilj 
1SI>^ and after nmlinuous, thoujfh uuimpoi^ , 
tant terrice, wa« in 1826appoiuted as agsistiinl 
■UTv^or to the Blossom, then about to snil 
furths Pwuflc Ocean aod BehrineS' rails [see 
BeBTRET, FrBSERICK WiLLIAlt] on a Voy- 

vs of dUcof err wLich lasted over more than 
throe yoftrs. He was made commander 
16 Mueh 1B29, and from Mar 1&30 lo Sep- 
tember 1SS3 commanded t he .^tna, employed 
Milhu BurvBV of pA.ns of the west and north 
co«sl« of Aftiea, and through the winter of 
1S32 in the Douro, for tlie protection of 
Britidi interests durinitthestriyf(cle between 
the parties of Doms Pedro and Miguel. The 
nanlta of the .Etna's work were aftenvarda 
embodied in the admiralty charts and sailing 
dinctiotis for the rivers Donro and IJambift. 
On piTing off the .■Etna, Belcher was em- 
plojred for some lime on the home survey, 
principaUy in the Irish Sea, and in November 
1830 wfaa appointed to the Sulphur, survey- 
ing ship, then on the west coast of South 
Ainerit^ from whicli Captain Beeehey hod 
b^n oblig^ed to invalid. During the next 
three yeare the Sulphur was busily employed 
aa the west coast of both North and South 
Anenca, and in the end of 1839 received 
orders to return to England by the western 
TOUtp. After visitiuK' several of the island 
groups in the South Pacific, and making such 
obwimilions as time permitti-d. Belcher ar- 
RTed at Singapore in October 1(^, where he 
WH ordered back to China, on account of the 
war which bad broken out, and during the 
lidlowing year he was actively engaged, 
more especially in operations in the Canton 
Kiver. Thv Sulphur finally arrived in Eng- 
land in July 1842, after n commission of 
nearly seven years. Belcher had already 
been advanced to post rank, G May 1841, and 
bemi decorated wit b a C.B. : he now ( January 
1843) retieived the honour of knighthood, and 
in the course of the same year published his 
* Kartative of a Vovnge roiuid the World per- 
formed in H.M.S. Sulphur during the years 
183tt-42 ' (a vola. 8vo). In November'l842 
b^ itta appointed to the Samarang for the 
survey of ihe coast of China, which the re- 
i-eDl war and treaty had opened to our com- 
tn»Tce. More preasing necessities, however, 
changnd hw field of work to Borneo, the 
Philippiac Islands, und Formosa.andon these 
and nuighbouring eoB<«s Belcher was eni- 



Iiloyed for nearly five years, ret umiug to Eng- 
ui'd on the la^t day of 1847. In 1848 he 
C"iBhed'Narrutivoofthe Voyage of H.M.S. 
arana' (2 vols. 8vo), and in 1852 was 
appointed to the command of an expedition 
to the Arctic in search of Sir John I'Vanklin, 
The appointment was an uufort unate one : for 
Belcher, though an able and experienctid sur- 
I'eyor, hod neither the temper nor thu tact 
necessary for a commanding officer under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty. Perhaps no 
officer of equal ability has ever succeeded in 
inspiring so much personal dislike, and the cus- 
tomary exercise ot his authority did not make 
Arctic service less trying. Nor did any happy 
succesH make amends fbr much discomfort 
and annoyance ; and his ex])edition is distin- 
guished from all other Arctic cxpeditiona as 
the one in which the commanding officer 
showed an undue haste to abandon his ships 
when in difficulties, and in which one of the 
ships soabandonedrescuedhe rself from the ice , 
and was picked up floating freely in the open 
Atlantic. Belcher has himself told the story 
in a work published in lf>65 with the some- 
what extravagant title of 'The Last of the 
Arctic Voyages' {2 vols. 8vo), with which 
may he compared the description of the aban- 
donment of the Ib^solute nven by the late 
Admiral SherardOshom in liis' Disco very of a 
North-west Passage' (4thed.l86fl), pp. 262-0. 
Belcher was never employed again, although 
in due course of seniority he attained his &ng 
11 Fob. 1801, became vice-admirnl 2 Apnl 
1860, and admiral 20 Oct. 1872. He was 
also honoured with a K.C.B, 13 March 1807. 
He passed the remaining years of hia life in 
literary and scientific amusements, and died 
18 March 1877. Bi'sides the works already 
noted, he published in 1836 ' A Treatise on 
Nautical Surveying,' long a standard work on 
the subject, though now obsolete ; in 1866, 
' Horatio Howai^l Brenton, a Naval Novel' 
(3 vols. 8vo), and on exceedingly stupid one; 
and in 1807 edited Sir W. H. Smyth's 
• Sailors' Word Book," 8vo. 

[O'Byrne's Navnl Biog, Bicl.; Journal of ths 
Eoy. Oeog, Sue. (1877), X-lvii. p. cioDivi ; Add. 
MS, 28509. r. 126,] J. K. L. 

BELCHIAM, THOMAS (1508-1537> a 

"ranciacan friar ofthe convent at Greenwich, 

I im)>riaoned, with others of his brethren. 



forrefusing tfl take the oath ofthe royal supre- 
macy, and declaring tl ' ' '" 
to he a heretic. He w 



vS^ 



text , ' Behold, they that wear soft clothine ore 
in kings' houses (Matt. xi. 8), in which he 
Ushed the vices of the court and the avarice 
and iiiconstanev of the clergy. At the in- 
tercession of 'Thomns Wriothesley (after- 
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■wftrda lord chancellor and earl of Soutk- 
amptonj, some of the filars w«re released, 
but Belchiam was excepted. He died in New- 
gate of starrationon 3 Aug. 1537. A copy 
of his sermon, which was found in the prison 
after his deatli, was broujfht to Henry VIII, 
who waa at first affected by it, but afterwards 
had it burnt. Another copy was preserved 
by the friars, and Thomas Bourchier, writing 
in 1583, expresses a hope that it may be pul>- 
lished, which, as far as we know, was neTer 

[Bourchier's HiBtonaEccloGiBstica de Martyrio 
Fratrum OrdiniH Minonim ; Sanders's Historia 
Sohisraatia Aoglicani, p. 127 ; Wadding's An- 
nalce Minorum, zvi. 418 ; RcriptoreK Minorum ; 
Collectanea Anplo-Minorilica, pt. 1. 240 ; An- 
gelns a 8. Francisco (X. Maaon), Certamea Sera- 
phicum Provincise Anglite.] ' C. T. M. 

BELCHIER, DAUBRIDQCOUBT, or 
DAWBIUDQB<;OURT(1680?-1621). dra- 
matist, the son of William Belchier, Esq., 
of Oillesborough, in Northamptonshire, was 
admitted, in company with his brother John, 
a fellow-commoner of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege. Oxford, on 2 March 1597. He nftei^ ; 
wards remoTed to Christ Church, where, 00 1 
9 Feb. 1000, he took the de^rree of B.A. I 
A few years later he settled in the Low 
Countries, and in lUI 7, when he was residing 
in Utrecht, he translated from the Dutch — 
but it cannot now be traced from what ori- 
ginnl — a. jiiuce which he piiblishe<l in London 
in l(U8, 'Hans B..>er Pot. his Invisible. 
Comedy of See me and See me not,' which 
was stated to have been ' acted in the Low 
Countries br an honest company of Health 
Drinkers.' 'Hiis ]ilay was anonymous, and 
was Httributed to Thomas Nash by Phillips 
and Winstanley. The ftiithor admits that it 
is neither (ragi-dy nor comedy, but a plain 
conference of three persons, divided into 
three acls. Belcliier was the author of 
various other poems and translations, but 
none of them appenr to have been jirinted. 
He presented to Corpus Christi College a 
silver cup with the family arms upon it, 
' Paly of It or, and gill, a chief vaire." He 
died 'at Ulrecht in KWl. 



E. G. 

BELCHIER, JOHN (170<(-1"85), sur- 
geon, was bom at Kingst'in, Surrey, and 
educated at Eton, On leaving school he 
was apprenticed to Cheselden, bead surgeon 
at St. Thomas's Hospital, By perseverance 
Belchier became eminent in his profession, 
and in 1730 he was aj>pointed surgeon to 



Guy's Hospital. In 1732 he waa elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and his name 

appears on the list of the council from 1769 
to 1772. He contributed some papers to 
the society's ' Philosophical TraaBactiona.' 
On Belchjer'a retirement from the office of 
surgeon of Guy's Hospital he was elected 
one of its governors, and also a governor of 
St. Thomas's Hospital. He had an exagge- 
rated reverence for the name of Guy, aayinff 
' that no other man would have sacri- 
ficed 150,000/. for the benefit of his fellow- 
creatures.' In the 'Gentleman's Magaiine' 

I for 1713 is the following story r ' One Stephen 
Wright, who, as a patient, came to Mr. Bel- 

I chier, a surgeon, in Sun Court, beinff alone 
with him in the room clapt a pistol to his 
breast, demanding his money. Mr. Belchier- 
offered him two guineas, which he refused ; 
but, accepting of six guineas and a gold 
watch, as he was putting them in his pocket 
Mr. Belchier took the opportunity to seize 
upon him, and, after a struggle, secured him.' 
Belchier died suddenly in Sun Court, Thread- 
needle Stteet, and was buried in the founder's 
vault in the chapel attached to Guy's Hos- 

[Phltasophical Transactions of the London 
Hoyal Mociety, abriJgcd ; Qent. Mag. 178S.] 
P. B. A. 

BELER, ROGER DE (if. 1326), judge, 
was son of William Beler, and grandson of 
Roger Beler, slieriff of Lincolnshtre in 1256. 
His mother's name waa Amicia. That the 
family was settled in Ijcicestershire we know 
from a license obtained by the judge in 1316 
to grant a lay fee in Kirkby-by-Melton, on 
the Wrethek in that county, to the warden 
and chaplains of St. Peter, on condition of 
their performing religious services for the 
benefit of the souls of himself and his wife 
Alicia, his father and mother, end ancestry 
generally. In the civil dissensions of the 

Kriod, in which Piers Gareston lost hia life, 
iler was of the Earl of Lancaster's party, 
and in October 1318 was included in tlie 
amnesty then grante<l to the earl and his 
adherents. Slwrtly afterwards he received a 
grant of land in Leicestershire as the reward 
of undefined ' laudable services ' rendered by 
him to the king. In the same year the offices 
ofbailiff and steward of Stapleford, in Leices- 
tersliire, of which apparently he was already 
tenant, were entailed upon him. In this year 
he was one of a commission for the trial of 
sheriffs and other officers accused of extortion 
in the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and 
Northampton. In 1 32:J he was created baron of 
the exchequer in the room of John de Foxle, 
and placed on a special c 
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certain 'malefactors and disturbers of the 
peace' who had forcibly broken into and ^ 
pillaged certain manors belonging to Hugh 
le Deftpenser (amongst whom were lialph | 
and Rqger la Zousch), and upon another com- 
mission for the same purpose in the following 
Tear. In 1324 he sat on a commission for 
the trial of persons charged with complicity in 
a riot at Rochester. On 29 Jan. 1 325-6, wh i1 e 
on his way from Kirkby to Leicester, he was 
mordered in a valley near Reresby by one ' 
Eustace de Folyille and his brother. A com- 
mission for the trial of the murderers issued 
next month, Roger la Zousch of Lubesthorp 
and liobert Helewell being indicted as acces- 
sories. They fled from the kingdom, and their 
goodie were confiscated. One Kudo or Ivo la 
Zoujsch was ' appealed of the murder by Alicia, 
and, beingalso tnreatoned with death by Hugh 
le Despenser, made his escape to France, and 
died in Paris at Martinmas. Process of out- 
lawiy issued against him unlawfully after his 
death, for the removal of which his son Wil- 
liam petitioned parliament next year (1327). 
Alicia survived uer husband by nearly twenty 
years, dying in 1344. The judge left an heir 
named Koger, who, being an infant, became 
a ward of the crown. Alicia was placed in 
possession of the estates in Leicestershire 
daring his minority. The judge was buried 
At Kirkby in the church of St. Peter, where 
a monument in alabaster, representing him 
as a knight in complet<e armour, was extant 
at the dat« of publication of Nichols's * Ilis- 
tory of Leicestershire ' ( 1 795), though the lines 
<]f the drapery were with dimculty traceable. 

[Dngdalc*8 Monast. vi. 51 1 ; Madox's Ezch. ii. 
144); Tanner^s Not. Monast. 245 ; Abbrev. Kot. 
Orig. i. 230. ii. 6, 171 ; Pari. Writs, ii. 622, 
1647; Rot. Pari. ii. 432 ; Nichols's Leicest. i. pt. 
ii. 225, ii. pt. i. 230; Foss's Judges of England.] 

J. M. R. 

BELESME, ROBERT De. [See Bel- 



LtME.] 

BBLETj MICHAEL (fl. 1182), judge, 
was sheriff of Worcestershire 1176-81 and 
again in 1184, of Wiltehire 1180-82, of Lei- 
cestershire and Warwickshire in conjunction 
with Ralph Glanvill 1185-87, and alone 
1189-00. He appears as a justice itinerant for 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire in 1177, in 
the following year for Jjincolnshire, and in 
1179, on the redistribution of circuits which 
then took place, he was assigned for the 
eastern circuit. 

On several occasions between the latter 
years of Heniy II's rei^ and the third of 
John, 1201-2, we find hmi acting as tallager 
in various counties. Ho is classed as a baron 
in the record of a fine levied before him in 

TOl. IT. 



the exchequer in 118.S, and in 1189-90 we 
find him acting with the barons in assessing 
im]>osta in the midland counties. He was 
lord of the miinor of Shene in Surrey, and of 
that of Wroxtun in Oxfordshire. IIo married 
Emma, daughter and coheir of John de 
Keyn€»s, by wliom he had sevenil sons, of 
Avhom the eldest was named Hervev after his 
grandfather, and the second Michael [q. v.]. 
The last fine recordt;d by Dugdale as having 
been levied before him is dat^d 1199. Pro- 
bablv he died earlv in the thirteenth centurv. 
On his death his estates passed to his eldest 
son, Hervev, who, however, dying in 1207-8 
without issue, was succeeded by his brother 
Michael, who i)aid a fine of 100/. upon the 
succession. 

[Hoveden, ed. Stul)b>, ii. 191 ; Mjidox's Kxch., 
i. 82, 113, 130, 556, 705, 730 ; Fuller's Worthies. 
137, 159, 178; Rot. Caiiwll, 3 John,238 ; Fines 
(Hunter) Pref. xxi-xxiii ; Pipe lioW 1 Ilic. I, 35, 
69, 103, 116, 160, 236 ; Dngilale's Chron. Sor. 6 ; 
jMAnning and Braiy's Surrey, i. 406.] J. M. R. 

BELET, >IICHAEL (J. 1288), judge, 
second son of Michael Belet, the judge of 
I lenry ll's reign, is commonly styled Magist er 
Michael Belet on account of his profession of 
civilian and canonist. He was presented in 
1200-1 by the king to the living of Ilincles- 
ham in the diocese of Norwich. In the roll 
De Oblatis for 1201 occurs the curious me- 
morandum, of which the following is a trans- 
lation : * Master Michael Belet offers the 
lord the king, on behalf <.)f his sister, 40 marks 
for the hand of Robert de Candos, which 
is in the gift of the lord the king. And 
Geoffrey Fitz Peter is authorised to accept 
the aforesaid fine of 40 marks, provided it be 
for the profit of the king so to do, because if 
that be so, it is granted to liim because he is 
in the ser\'ice of the king.* In 1203-4 he 
was presented by the king to the living of 
Setburgham (novr Serberglmm, near Ileskot 
Newmarket) in the diocese of Carlisle. At 
a subsequent period, the precise date of which 
cannot be fixed, he incurred the * ill will ' 
(malevoleiitia) of the king, who caused him 
to be ejected from his manor of Shene in 
Surrey, which he held upon the tenure of ^ ser- 
geanty of butlery ' to t ne king, and only re- 
instiited him ( in 1 213) upon pa\Tnent of a 
fine of 500 marks. He was not at the same 
time restored to the office of royal butler, of 
which he had also been deprived. On the 
whole, however, Belet seems to have been a 
faithful 8er\'ant of the king, and in 1216 he 
received the lands of one Wischard Ledet, 
who is described as being * with the king*s 
enemies.* In 1223 he was appointed receiver 
of the rents of the see of Coventry, and in 
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1225 auditor of the accounts of the justices 
to whom the collection of the quinzime was 
assigned, and himself assigned to collect it 
in Northamptonshire. This is probably the 
reason why Dugdale includes himamonffthe 
barons. He is mentioned by Matthew Paris 
in 1236 as playing his part with due solem- 
nity as royal butler on the occasion of the 
banquet in honour of the marriage of the king 
with Eleanor of Provence. Some few years 
previously, probably in 1230, he founded at 
vVroxton a priory for canons regular of the 
order of St. Augustine, endowing it with the 
manors of Wroxton and Balescote. The grant 
was confirmed by a charter of Henry HI. 
The priory or abbey, as it came to be called, 
contmued in existence till the dissolution of 
religious houses in Henry VIII*s reign. The 
property afterwards came intx) the family of 
the earls of Downe. The present tenant, the 
Baroness North, is a descendant of the lord 
keeper Guilford, who married a sister of the 
last earl of Downe. A few fragments of the 
original building are preser\ed in the exist- 
ing structure, which was erected between 
1600 and 1618 by the earl of Downe of that \ 
day. 

[Rot. Chart. 76, 134; Rot. Claus. i. 286; 
Testa de Nevill, 226a; Madox's Exch. i. 462, 
474, ii.291 ; Rot.de Obi. et Fin. (Hardy), 180; 
Matthew Paris, ed. Luard, iii. 338 ; Manning 
and Bray's Surrey, i. 406 ; Tanner's Not. Monast, 
Oxfordshire ; Skel ton's Engraved Illustrations of 
Oxfordshire, Bloxham Hundred ; Burke's Visi- 
tation of Seats and Arms, ii. 189.1 J* ^^' ^• 

BELETH, JOHN (/. 1 182 ?\ the author of 
the often-])rinted * Rationale divinorum offi- 
ciorum,* is somewhat hesitatingly claimed as 
an Englishman by Pits. According to Tan- 
ner, however, his cognomen was Anglicus. 
He is said by Ilenricus Gandavensis (d. 1293) 
to have been rector of a theological school at 
Paris. Albericus Trium Fontium (Jl. 1241) 
describes him under the ^^ear 1 182 as flourish- 
ing in the church of Amiens (Chron. Alberici 
apud Leibnitz, ii. 3()3). Possevinus, appa- 
rently quoting from Essengrenius, has as- 
signed nim a very different date — 1328 — 
which has been adopted by Pits, and, according 
to Oudin, by some later wTiters. The latest 
author quoted by Beleth seems to be Rupert 
Tuitiensis, who died in the year 1135 (see 
Rationale^ c. 123). The chapter in the * Ra- 
tionale^ on the feast of the Invention of St. 
Stephen, instituted in the fifteenth century 
(Miqne), is evidently a late insertion. Be- 
sides the * Rationale,' two other works have 
been attributed to Beleth — a collection of 
sermons, and a treatise entitled 'Gemma 
Animee.' The * Rationale ' seems to have 
been printed several times during the course 



of the sixteenth century, and at various 
places. Li later years it has been issued in 
Migne's * PatrologUB Cursus,' vol. ccii. Many 
manuscripts of this work used to exist in 
England. Pits mentions two in the private 
libraries of Baron de Lumley and Walter 
Cope. Tanner adds two others, to be found 
respectively in the Royal Library at West- 
minster (now in the British Museum), and 
in the Bodleian at Oxford. 

[Pits, 869 ; Possevinus, Apparatus Sacer, i. 
826 ; Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. iv. 66 ; Oudin 
De Scriptor. Ecclesiast. ii. 1689; Du Boulay's 
Historia Univers. Parisians, ii. 749 ; Tanner, and 
authorities cited above ; a list of the various edi- 
tions of the Rationale is given by Fabricius.] 

T. A. A. 

BELFAST, Earl of. [See Chichester,, 
Frederick William.] 

BELFORD, WILLLOf (1709-1780), 
artillery officer, was bom in 1709, and entered 
the royal regiment of artillery on its forma- 
tion as a cadet on 1 Feb. 1726. The regiment 
of artillery was not yet of much importance 
as a component part of the army, for Marl- 
borough nad always employed Danish, Dutch,^ 
and German adventurers as gunners, and had 
not laid much importance upon securing* 
English artillerymen. King George I, Lord 
Stanhope, and Sir Robert Walpole all saw the 
importance of this branch of the service, and 
AloertBorgard [q.v.] was allowed to raise the 
royal regiment 01 artillery in 1726. Young 
Belford soon showed his aptitude for learning 
all that was then to be learned of the science 
of artillery, and was promoted fireworker in 
1729, second lieutenant in 1737, first lieu- 
tenant in 1740, and captain-lieutenant or 
adjutant in 1741. In that year he served in 
the expedition to Carthagena, and gave such, 
satisfaction that he was promoted captain in 
1742. He then served in the campaigns in 
Manders in 1742-45, and was present at the 
battle of Dettingen, and was promoted a 
major in the army lay brevet in 1745. He 
next commanded the small force of artillery 
attached to the Duke of Cumberland's army 
at Culloden, and * by his spirit and boldness 
checked the vigour of the clans, and gave tlie 
victory,' for which signal service he was pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel in the armv by 
brevet. He then commanded the artillery 
in Handers in 1747-8 and at the battle of 
Fontenoy, and was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel in his regiment m 1749, and succeeded 
Albert Borgard,the founder of the regiment, 
as colonel commandant at Woolwich in 1 751 . 
He held this important post till he was pro- 
moted major-general in January 1758. He 
had then to surrender the command of the 



Woolwich diatrict,wilhth« important charge 
(if the Wnrren, as the ameual U'usthen caUed, 
lie was proitLote<];, in due cuuree, lieutenant- 
geneml in 1760, ami gi-nersl in 1T77. On 
the outbreak of the Gordon riots, says the 
• OeutltrmanV Ma^r"'""/ the riotefs Meant 
to burn th(i Warren. ' IJut fSpnernl Bplford 
had mndc such dispa«itiuDS that J0,000 men 
onuld not hare forced thp arsenal. Tliis im- 
pnrtant aervioe, and the despatching trains of 
artillery to the diffErent camps, kept him on 
hoTKbMk da; and night. Sucbexlraordiuar; 
fatigue, Buch unremittine application, burst a 
Uood-veawl, and brought on n fever, which 
carried him off in a. few days' ( Orntlnrutn't 
.WIwomV.voI.L, 1780,p.S4r). OeneralBel-j 
fopJdiwl at the Warren, Woolwich, on 1 July 
17W, and was succ^ded in his command by 
his eldest son, who was also an officer in the 
artiUpry. Belford seems to have been a vcrr I 
comptttent officer, and to have greatly eontri- 
butrd to ihe high position since taken bv the | 
myal regiment ; hecontribut.ed a curious little 
pamplUel, 'Colonel Belfoni'a March of the 
Aratlefy.'loMUllcr's 'Tn^otise ou the War I 
IB tlnndpTs, [lublisbed in 17S7, and he wbs | 
the first officier U> introduce the fife into the i 
English army by bringing over a Hanoverian 
flfiff. named Johann Ulrich, in 1748, who 
tatigbt the fifera of the royal artillery. 

[6*nt. WH(f. 1780: Kaae'sList of Officers of 
tho Boynl Hcgiment of Artillery, 2nd od. 1880, 
p. 186 nolB.] H. M. S, 

BELFOUR, ireCtOJOIIN (1802-1827), ■ 
author of poems signed St. John Dorbbt, 
was Utii in or near l^ndon in 1802. He 
was tlie eldest child of Edward Belfour, of 
the Na»7 Office, by bis wife Catherine, 
daughter of Joliu Greenwell, of ihe India 
Hmiw (Graf. JMap. May 1801). Before the 
cnmnlelion of his nineteenth year, Belfour 
produced ' Tho Vampire, a Tragedy in five 
acts, by St. John Dorset,' 8vo, London, 1st 
and t'nil edjlions, 1821, The scene is laid 
in ^typ'' "^^ second edition was inscribed 
' To W.C. Macready, Eaq.,' to whom the work 
hBiil*e4>n submitted in manuscript. Belfour 
bIao wrote 'Monteiumn, a Trngedy in five 
■Ctd, and other Poems, by St, John Dorset,' 
8vo, London, 1922. In May la26 he was 
' iii«il, and 'appointed to ii curacy in 
act, with the best prospects of prefer- 
.' (Oent, Ma^.)- He died in Jamaica in 
nnWlS27. 

k <rni-t>-ly. 1821 ; 0«at. Mag. 
'. I'll'!. S»pt«mber 1818. and 
I ' i.nd Laing'B Dictioiuiry 

: I '-.ludonymouB Utemture 
i:i.i.l»irKh, 1883.1 

A. H. G. 



BELFOUB, JOHN r!766-l&t2), was un 
orientalii-l Fiml ml-i . 1' ii.i .u- uTiteriOf whom 
little is ivi .. . ■,.,.■ ■ .! tirwasa member 
of ih.i Hin I ' I. !■ iiiiiire, and that 

he died in ii ■. ,: ..... [...ndou, in 1812, 

at the age ni r.c\^ut^-U"ii. Ilia works are: 
1. ' Literurj' Fables iiiiilnted from the Spanish 
of Yriarte,'l»ndon, 1800. 8vo. 2. 'Spanish 
HoroiBm,or the Batlleof Rimcesrsllea; ame- 
tricalromance,'London,1809,dvo. 3. 'Music; 
a didactic poem from the Spanish of Yriarte,' 
London, 1811, 8vo. 4. 'Odes in honour of 
His Boyal Highness the Prince Regent; with 
other poems,' 1812; only twontv-fire copies' 
printed. 5. 'TheFaalmsof Bavid,Bccarding 
to the Coptic version, accompanied by a literal 
translation into English, and b^- Ihe vereiou 
of the Latin Vulgate, with copjous notes, in 
which the variations fn>m the original text 
are noticed, the corruptions iu tho Eevptian 
text pointed out, and its numerous alanities 
with the Hebrew for the first time detei^ 
mined,' 1831 ; manuscript in British Museum, 
inOE.31. 6. 'RemarksonceHain Alpha- 
bets in use among the Jews of Morocco,' IW.Ifl. 
In the 'Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature of the United Kingdom," iii. 136- 
142, with plates. Belfour also revised, cor- 
rected, and auraiented the fifth edition of 
Ray's ' English Proverbs,' London, 1613, 8vo. 

[Biog. Diet, of Living Authon (I81S1. IB; 
QBDt. Mi.e. S. S. iriii. aia ; Wntta's Bibl. Brit, ; 
Cat, of Primed Books in Brit. Mas.] T. C. 

BELFRAQE, HENRY, D.D. (1774- 
1835). divine of the Secewion church, was 
son of the Rev. John Belfrage, rainistor of 
the first Associate congregation in Falldrk, 
Stirlingsliire. who was of a Kinross-shire 
familv. The father was bom at Colliston on 
2 Feb, 1736, soon after the Secession. He 
had been culled to Falkirk in 1768 ; married 
Jean Whyte, daughter of John Whyle, a com 
merchant, who belonged to the congregation, 
and had by her five sons and seven daughters. 
Henrv was the fourth son, and was bom at 
tlie t^ianse in Falkirk on 24 March 1774. 
From the first he was destined by his parents 
to be a minister of the Oospel, lle'ranaway' 
to school, while between lour and five, along 
with his elder brother Andrew, At six he 
read Latin grammatically. He had the ad- 
vantage of a good teacher at the grammar 
school in James Meek. At ten he used to 
preach, and was commonly spoken of as 
' the young or wee minister,' In his thii^ 
teenth year he proceeded to the university 
of Edinburgh, in 1786 (November), with bis 
! elder brother Andrew. He at once took a 
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English. He entered the Theological Hall 
of his church at Selkirk (under Qeoree Law- 
son) in the autumn of 1789, i.e. in his nfteenth 
year. His attendance was only required there 
for about eight weeks in the summer, and 
Belfrage managed, therefore, to carry on his 
studies in the winter at the university till 
his nineteenth year. On 16 May 1793 he 
appeared for examination before his presby- 
tery, and received license on 1 July. His 
father's congregation at once invited him to 
be colleague with his father on 31 Aug. 1793. 
He was also invited to congregations in 
Saltcoats and Lochwinnoch. The synod, or 
supreme ecclesiastical court, assigned him to 
Falkirk, in accordance with his own wish. 
He was ordained on 18 June 1794, The 
congregation was a large and influential one, 
its nrst minister having been Henry, son of 
Ralph Erskine, one of the fathers 01 the Se- 
cession. He devoted himself energetically 
to his pulpit and pastoral work ; he was the 
main rounder in 1812 of a charity school or 
ragged school which still exists, and of a 
Sunday school. 

Belfrage began in 1814 a series of religious 
publications. A first series of * Sacramental 
Addresses * appeared in 1812, and a second in 
1821 ; and * Practical Discourses intended to 
promote the Happiness and Improvement of 
the Young' in 1817 (2nd ed. 1827). Other 
of Belfrage*s works were : ' Sketches of Life 
and Character from Scripture and from Ob- 
servation ' (1822) ; * Monitor to Families, or 
Discourses on some of the Duties and Scenes 
of Domestic Life ' (1823) ; ' A Guide to the 
Lord's Table' (1823); * Discourses to the 
Aged' (1826) ; ^Counsels for the Sanctuary 
and for Civil Life' (1829); * Memoirs of 
Dr. Waugh,' with Dr. Hay (1830) ; * A Por- 
trait of John the Baptist ' (1830) ; * Practi- 
cal Exposition of the Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism ' (1822, and 2 vols. 1834) ; ' Select 
Essays ' (1833). He left behind him various 
manuscript-B ready for the press. His * Ex- 
position of the Assembly's Shorter Catechism' 
IS still in use in Scotland and our colonies 
and in the United States. 

Belfrage married, in September 1828, Mar- 
garet Gardiner, youngest daughter of Richard 
Gardiner, comptroller of the Customs, Edin- 
burgh. In 1824 the university of St. An- 
drews conferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of D.D., the more exceptional at that 
time, as it was obtained through a clergyman 
of the Established Church (Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff-Wellwood, Bart.). He died 16 Sept. 
1835. In 1837 was published *Life and 
Correspondence of the Rev. Henry Belfrage, 
D.D., by the Rev. John McKerrow and Rev. 
John Macfarlane, with an Appendix on his 



Works' (8vo) — an authority on Scottish 
ecclesiastical history and our main source for 
this notice. 

[McKerrow and Macfarlane's Life of Belfrage ; 
McKerrow's History of Secession Church ; Lives 
of the Erskines, George Lawson, and other Se- 
cession diTineit ; local inquiries.] A. B. G. 

BELHAVEN, Lords. [See Hamilton.] 
BELKNAP. [See Bbalknap.] 

BELL, ALEXANDER MONTGOME- 
RIE (1808-1866), writer on law, was the 
son of John Bell, a manufacturer of Paisley, 
and was born there 4 Dec. 1809. He studied 
at Paisley grammar school and at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. In 1836 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Society of Writers 
to the Signet, and in 1856 was appointed 
professor of conveyancing in the university 
of Edinburgh. In this chair he distinguished 
himself by the thoroughness and clearness of 
his expositions of the law of conveyancing, 
and by the mastery which he showed over 
some of the more difficult departments, 
ignorance of which had been a fiTiitful source 
of litigation. Bell died 19 Jan. 1806, and at 
his own suggestion his lectures were after- 
wards published. They still form the standard 
treatise on the subject, a third edition having 
been issued. According to the * Journal of 
Jurisprudence' (August 1867), the book * is 
by far the most trustworthy and useful giiid^* 
in the ordinary business of the lawyer's office 
which has yet been produced.' *In these 
volumes,' said the * Glasgow Herald ' (4 ^Mny 
1867), * the student will find Scottish con- 
I veyancing treated with singular clearness 
; and fulness, or rather exhaust iveness, and 
I those in practice will find infonnation suf- 
ficient to guide them, and to guide them in 
safety, along the thorniest and most pi'rplex- 
ing paths of every department of the art.' 

During the greater part of his professional 
life Bell was a partner in the firm of Dun- 
das & Wilson, C.S., and was engaged mostly 
in dealing with matters of conveyancing, for 
which the large business of that firm fur- 
nished unequalled opportunities. Combining 
much research and thoughtful study with 
the practical administration of conveyancing, 
he came to Ixj regarded as facile princeps in 
the department. Personally, he was of quiet 
retiring habits and sincerely religious tem- 
perament. In a minute entered on his death 
m the records of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet, he was spoken of as one * who by 
his talents, assiduity, and great practical 
knowledge was well qualified to discharge 
the important duties devolved upon him [as 



ur],uid whowoB dje««rv<<(l]}' edlevineil 
wiuim he wu peraonaUf knciwu,' 
ftkl of Jurispruiltncc 1 GlHugow Bemld ; 
■ of ikicietj nf WriteiB to llin Signet; 



r hy Profestor Beira son 
W.S., EdinljiLrch.] 

w. a. B. 



John M. Bvll. Esq., 



BELl.,AN'DllEW(ir3«-l§(»),engraver, 
wtu bom in 172(t, and began hie profeesioual 
career in the. humble employment of un- 
gnviag trttcrs, nuDie^, and creMs on plates 



o be the first 



onp! 

nditfe 

a hia line in 



foanvvr, he 

E£nbui^h. He engraved all tbe plalea to 
Qlnstrate bis triend Smellie's translation of 
BuffcnijWbidi appearedin 1782. His Buccess 
in life, liawever, is to be attributed rather 
to the R-iult c>f H fortunate speculation than 
lo luc puwen as an engraver. This was the 
pablication of the'EncvclopicdiaBntannicn,' 
^wbicli he waa originally the half-proprietor, 
S to which ho famished thp iiliiti'B. The 
jt edition of this hook (th^ nititli (.'dltlon 

jBcompleted in 1771, and con^ieled only 
■ Tole. qQarto. Tbe plan -ad^ fiaieUie'e, 
I all Ihe principal articles were written 
~ npiled liy him. On the death of Colin 
' an Edinburgh printer, in 1793, 

. sole proprietor of the 'Ency- 

clrmgedia.* Uy the sale of the third edition, 

which wiu compU'ted in 1797 in 18 Tols., 

d coosietrd of 10,000 copies, the sum of 

"OOt was realised. Though Bell did not 

jr « liheral education in his youth, jet 

ins of extensive reading and constant 

nine with men of letters he became 

■rkable for the extent of bis informa- 



ind tbe deformities 
of hi* legs. He bore these personal pcculiari- 
tjee, however, with philosophic e<|uiuiiinitj, 
and tlicy constantly formed the subject of 
hia own jokes. He died at his house in 
Laurision Lnee,at the age of eighty-three, on 
10 Uny I.SU9, leaving two daughters and a 
hiiiidso'me fortune, which was mostly derived 
from tho profits of the ' Encycloptedia.' A 
■katcL of him, with his friend Smellie, by 
' * Kay. the miniature painter of Edin- 

L. wiU be found in vol. i. of ' The t)ri-' 

Pottnuta," No. 88. 

ij'ii Original Portmitsnod CBncnturo Etuh- 

(I8TT). i. 13, 210 ; Kiirr's Mi-moira of tho 
fa at WiUiMD 8r»<.'llle (1811); Kncyc^lopedia 
BritABnira (8th cdil, 1880), pp. v-XJtix.J 

fi. F. B. B. 
, ANDREW (1753-1832), founder 

e Madras syslem of educatian, was the 



second ion of a harbor in St. Andrews, and 
was bom thert> on 27 March ]7o3. His 
father was a man of soma educ-at.ion and of 
great mechanicjil ingenuity, and a good cheB» 
player. From his mother, the descendant of 
a Dutchman who came over with William 
m, Betl inherited a hasty temper and a 
good deal of eccentricity. She died by ber 
own hand. His school-life began when ht^ 
was not more than four years old; and BO 
doubt a great part of the enersy with which 
ha afterwards took up the subject of educa- 
tion was due to a recollection of the cruel 
discipline to which he had himself been sub- 
jected. In 1769 he entered St. Andrews 
T'niversity, hnldiug a fatnily bursary, and 
partly supfiorting Eimaelf by private teach- 
ing. Re distinguished himself chiefly in 
mathematics and natural phi! osophy,subject« 
to which he was atlractetlbT the bfluence of 
one of the professors, Dr. Wilkie, the author 
of ' Tbe Epigoniad.' Little is known of his 
college days. In 1774 he went to Virginia, 
where he seems to have lived as tutor in a 
planter's family, besides doing a little buai- 
ness in tobacco on his own account. Betum- 
mg home in 1781, and bringing his two pupils 
with him, he continued for several years to 
direct their education at St. Andrews. He 
then took orders in tho church of England, 
and for a short time otEciated in the Episcopal 
Chapel of Leith. In 1787 he sailed for 
India, after receiving from his university the 
complimentary degree of D.D. Within less 
than two years he succeeded, by dint of per- 
sistent asking, in getting appointed to no 
lees than eight army chaplamships, ail of 
which hu held simultaneousiy. The salaries 
were considerable ; but the duties were so 
light as to leave him practically free for 
otner work. His intention was to settle in 
Calcutta, and as d first step he delivered some 
scientific lectures, which attracted a good 
deal of attention; but he was soon diverted 
from everything else to the subject which 
filled his mind for the rest of hix life. In 
1789 he accepted the post of superintendent 
of the Madras Male Orphan Asylum, an in- 
stitution founded in that year by the East 
India Company for the education of the sons 
of militarv men. Perhaps the must marked 
feature in Bell's eharncter was hia love of 
money ; but for once he declined tn take any 
salary out of the limited luuds of the charity. 
Tbe work presented peculiar difficulties; for 
the teachers were ill-paid and inefficient, and 
the half-caste children little amenable to 
moral influences ; so that for some time the 
school made slow progress. It occurred lo 
him tliat the work of teaching the alphabet 
might be done by the pupils Ihemselves, and 
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choosing a clever boy of eight placed him in 
charge of the lowest class to teach by writing 
on sand. The experiment succeeded, ana 
its success opened out to Dr. Bell the value 
of the system of mutual instruction. From 
the alphabet he extended it to other sub- 
jects. Soon almost every boy was alter- 
nately a master and a scholar ; and so far as 
possible even the arrangements of the school 
were carried out by the boys. Increased 
rapidity of acauisition and a healthier moral 
tone convincea him that he had discovered a 
new method of education. * I think/ he said, 
' I have made a weat progress in a very diffi- 
cult attempt, and almost wrought a complete 
change in the morals and cnaracter of a 
feneration of boys.* (For details of his 
labours in the Madras school see, besides his 
own account, vol. i. of his Life by Southey ; 
see also Miss Edgeworth's Lame Jervas.') 

His health breaking down. Bell determined 
to give up his work for a time, and sailed for 
England in 1796. Though he had gone out 
nine years before with only 128/. 10*., he 
had prospered so greatly and invested so 
judiciously that on his return he was pos- 
sessed of more than 25,000/. Soon mer 
arriving in England he abandoned his inten- 
tion of returning to India, and received 
firom the East India Company a pension of 
200/. a year. Before leaving India he had 
drawn up a final report for the directors of 
the school, in which he summed up its his- 
tory and gave an account of his method of 
education. In order, as he said, to fix the au- 
thenticity of his system and to establish its 
originality, he published this report in 1797, 
together with some other documents relating 
to the school, under the title, * An Experi- 
ment in Education made at the Male Asylum 
of Madras ; suggesting a system by which a 
school or family may teacli itself under the 
superintendence of the master or parent.' 
Of this pamphlet his other works, which 
appeared at intervals during the rest of his 
life, are but wearisome expansions. In 
1798 the new system was introduced into 
the protestant charity school of St. Bo- 
tolph s, Aldgate, and next year into the 
industrial schools at Kendal. Bell himself 
pushed it in several places ; but it had made 
comparatively little way before a young 
quaker, Joseph Lancaster, published in 1803 
a pamphlet describing a plan of education 
which lie had followed in his own school in 
the Borough Road, London, in which the 
employment of monitors formed a principal 
part. He had read Bell's report, and in his 
pamphlet acknowledges that he had derived 
many useful hints trom it, though he had 
already thought out, independently, a scheme 



of mutual instruction. And Bell, in 1804, 
admitted that his rival had displayed much 
originality in applyinj? and amending the 
system. The tone of both soon changed. 
Iiifluenced by Mrs. Trimmer, who pointed out 
that the church of England would sufier by 
the success of Lancaster, who, she said, had 
been building on Bell's foundation, he began 
to speak ungenerously of Lancaster's work. 
Lancaster retaliated by proclaiming himself 
the inventor of the system. Their friends 
took up this quarrel of ' Bel and the Dragon/ 
as it was called in a caricature of the time, 
the church party taking Bell's side, and Lan- 
caster receiving the support of those who 
wished to make education religious but not 
sectarian. In form the question at issue was 
which of the two had been the originator of 
the common system, but in substance it was 
whether the church should thenceforth con- 
trol the education of the people ; and con- 
sequently no settlement was possible. To 
show the manner in which the controversy 
was carried on, it will suffice to quote what 
Southey thought of Lancaster: 'The good 
which he has done,' he says, * is very great, 
but it is pretty much in the way that the 
devil has been the cause of Redemption' 

S Letters, ii. 255. See article in favour of 
jancaster, Edin, Hev, November 1810; and 
article by Southey in favour of Bell, Quar, 
JRev. October 1811, afterwards published 
under the title, * Origin, Nature, and Object 
of the New System of Education '). At the 
first cry of the church in danger. Bell had 
taken up in earnest the work of education. 
He was rector of Swanage, in Dorset, a 
living which he had obtained in 1801 ; but 
he lert his parish pretty much to itself, while 
he gave his assistance in organising schools 
on the new system. His work lay chiefly 
among the elementary schools ; but in some 
cases, as in Christ's Hospital, the mutual 
method was adopted with apparently satis- 
factory results in teaching the rudiments of 
the classical languages — a new field which 
henceforth engrossed much of his attention 
(see his Ludus Literarivis). The establish- 
ment of technical schools was also within 
his plan, and he was not deterred by the 
favourite objection that the training of tailors 
and shoemakers would injure trade (Life by 
Southey, ii. 202). Not satisfied with mere 
isolated efforts, he advocated a scheme of 
national education {Sketch of a National 
Institution^ 1808), which, as he conceived it, 
could be carried out most speedily and eco- 
nomically by means of the existing organisa- 
tion of the church, the schools to be under 
the direction of the parochial clergy. But 
people were not ready for such a step. In 



„, inilMd, Mr. Wtutbrend's Ediicnt.u., 
t oaA jaused the ITouBe of Commons, but 
■*— -' - on tlie faith that the lords -wotLlii 
^HUfrofRomiay,\\.&J). (Jn the 
kluuKltlifduaeDten were too powerful to 
MiBvr eduoilion to paw into ttiv hands of the 
cbnn^ uid on the other the opinion was 
alQl widecpreod — was held even hy Bell him- 
mtM — tiut tiie poor iboiild not be educated 
overauKfa (see the pttaso^, tofirether with hia 
IktM* ojtpJ»n»lion of it, in Etfment* of Tui- 
tioM, pt. ii. 4iO). Despairing of state help, 
tlu clinrch parly in 1 Si I formed the ' Nat ional 
SocMftr for Promoting the Education of the 
Poor m the Principlea of the Established 
Cliitick (lirougbout England and Wales,' 
which in 1817 wm inror|)arBted bj royal 
et>art«T, and which is still a flourishing insti- 
tiition. Bell WB« DppointL<d superintendent, 
-with the ftlUesl powers to carry out the 
Slwinu Ej^teiu, and haviniF already in 1800 
exchanged his living at Swanage for the 
ma^erehip uf Sherbum Hospital, m Durham, 
whioh liiil not requiri' reaidem*, ho was able 
tij •ifv.iie his whole time to the work. Ilenee- 
forth htn lifi> was identified with the history 
"f tha aoeietv. tta progress was rapid, and 
inBeUVlifetime Che number of itg schools 
I ia,000. The bulk of ihe work of 
n Bell's shouldere, and he , 
indefatigably, finding teachers, 
' It the central school in London, 
iving about through England 
, visiting Ireland, and trying, 
fa with bitle succeea, to phmt the eya- 
temniScntland. In 1B16 he made a journey 
id to spread his idena, and met Pestaloiii, 
n he describes us ' a, man of genius, 
UToleDce,andenthusiaBm;' butthe British 




K^ordgn School Society (which had de- 
\ OBl of llie Royal Xai 
befot 



mmsr. 

^^^^^UU} lud been beforehand, and though 
^BB£!^etboda were adopted in seTeral places, 
Im iwrer pxcrcised much direct inHuence on 
tba continent. Wlien Horace Mann made 
his edncnticinal tour in 1843, he found a few 
ntaaitorial schools iu France, and some mere 
mti^ea of the plan in the ' poor schools ' of 
2*riusJa. ' But nothing of it remains,' he 
■ays, • in Holland, or in many of the Qer- 
nMn itateti. It has been abolished in these 
Countriee by a uuiveraal public opinion' 
(H. Manx's Tour, ed. HrxlgKon, p. 44), 

Though Ue never made any serious change 
in the Madras system. Bell was ever on ihe 
outlook for ways of improving it in detail, 
laying special stress OD the necessity of doing 
away with corporal punishment, and on the 
impoTl Alice of teaching reading and writing 
■" "' ' " IB jAnn which was known 

e, mode up of the simplest | 



Ulltaneoiisly, a 



letters of the alphabet, was intended t( 
vey the further ideA that nil instruction should 
proceed from the easy to the ditEcult. fFor 
a summary of the general plan adopted in 
the Natinna! Society a schools see Bibtlbt's 
SeAiKiU/or the I^ple, p. fiO.) Towards thu 
achootinasterfl under him he played the part 
of a dusjiot, sternly repressing every attempt 
to deviate from his own methods, and en- 
forcing obedience by threats of diminishing 
their salaries : and his perpetual interference, 
together with liis harsh and overbearing 
manner, made him, says liis secretary, 'almost 
universally dreaded and disliked.' His ideal, 
in short, was to turn elemeutaiy schools into 
instructing machines, whose nntomntic action 
the teacher should not disturb. Tie inspired 
others with his enthusiasm. Wordsworth 
and Ooleridge encouraged him ; Southeyhad 
the most extravagant belief in him ; and 
every year saw the number of his schools in- 
creasing. His services in the cause of educa- 
tion were certainly great; but the actual 
results achieved were less valuable than he 
or hia friends supposed. After Bell's death 
the schools of the society were examined by 
government inspectors. The teachers, it was 
found, were inefficient and ignorant ; the use 
required that the instruction 
should be almost entirely by rote, and on \\ti 
moral side the BVstfira led to evil, encouraging 
favouritism and petty forms of corruption ; 
and ' the schools were genemlly in a deplop- 
able BtiLle in every part of England.' (See 
UejKirt uf the Education OofifUMinn, 1861, 
p. 98, and Eivayt ly the Central Society of 
Eduratum, vol. i.) Bell exaggerated both 
the novelty and the value of his system. 
(For cases in which it had been applied before 
his time, and particularly for the work of the 
Chevalier Pnulet, see Amrricaa Jmait/il nf 
Edueation, June 1861, and Li IIokbb's Plan 
d' Education, clinp. i.). It greatly diminished 
tlie cost of teacliing, and led up to the later 
pupil-teacher system, which dates from 1846; 
!t was capable of being usefully apphed to 
certain parts of school-work ; and it fostered 
the habit of self-help and the feeling of re- 
sponsibility. But as a complete system of 
education it failed. Bell ignored the power- 
ful influence which the full-grown mind can 
exert upon children; and, following out a 
good idea in a pedantic manner, he may be 
said to have as much retarded education in 
one way as he forwarded it in others. (The 
monitorial system is discussed in most books 
on teaching: e.g. inCiTRRtB's CumtRon School 
Eilm-nfion, p, 157 ; see also DojULMos'a 
Ij^-turrt. p. 00, Stow's Traimng Suntem of 
EdiK-afion, p. 313, Entaye on £duoation bg Ihe 
Central .Wwi-y, i. 339, Dr. Poitbk'b ThM 
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School and the SehiMtnuuter, p. 23:^, HOHACB 
MAlfN'9 Tour, Hodgson's ed. p. 44. Dr. 
HodgBOQ mentions, as containing a fair com- 
parative estimate of tlie sjBtem, Beneke'a 
Mrxiehangi- und UnterricRUleAre.) 

In 1800 Bell marriixi aSlise Asnes Barclaj, 
daughter of a Scotch doctor; but the mar- 
riage proved unhappy, and ended in a separa- 
tion. DeQuincej, inhia 'Essay on Coleridge,' 
mves an account of the persecution to which 
Bell was subjected by his wife; but one can 
well believe that the husband, a vain, im- 
perious man, with a tendency to miserliness, 
was more than half to blame. In recognition 
of his public services he was elected a member 
of several learned societies, including the 
Asiatic Society and the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh; he received the degree of LL.D. 
from his own university ; in 1818 be was 
rewarded with a stall in Hereford Cathedral ; 
and in the following year he was made a 
prebendary of Westminster. During his last 
years he whs much troubled about the dis- 
posal of his money. He resolved to devote 
It to the support of institutions which should 
carry out his educational theories ; but he 
seemed to have great difficulty in fixing upon 
the objects of his bounty. In 1831,deci(ring 
finally in favour of his own countiy, he 
transferred 120,000i. to trustees, half of it to 
go to St. Andrews, the other half to be divided 
equally between Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leith, 
j'^rdeen, Inverness, and the Royal Naval 
School in London. In 1831 was established 
under his direction, in Edinburgh, the 'Bell 
Lecture on Education,' out of which have 
since grown the chairs of education, founded 
by the BeU trustees and aided by a govern- 
ment grant, in Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
universities. His writings were to him an 
object of H8 much care as was his money. 
Hie desire was that they should he collected 
and edited by Southey and Wordsworth ; 
but this was never done. An abridged edi- 
tion was published by Bishop Russell of 

Bell died at Cheltenham, where he had 
resided for some years, on 27 Jan. 1832, and 
was buried with great ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey. 

His writings include : 1. ' An Experiment 
in Education,' &c. 1797 ; 2nd ed., with an 
exposition of his sj-stem, 1805; 3rded.,'An 
Analysis of the Experiment in Education,' 
&c. 1807 ; 4th ed., with an account of the 
application of the system to English schools, 
1808. 2. A sermon on the Education of 
the Poor, 1807. 3. ' A Sketch of a National 
Institution for Training up the Children of 
the Poor in the I*rinciple9 of our Holy Rel: 
gion and in Habits of Useful Industry,' l&X 



' National Education,' 1812. 
.(nfii 



Ele- 
ments of Tuition,' in tlu-ee parts. Part j. 
a reprint of the ' Experiment, 1813 ; part u., 
'The English School; or the HistofT, 
Analysis, and Application of the Madras 
System of Education to English Schools,' 
from the fourth edition of the ' Experiment,' 
1814 ; part III., ' Ludus Literarius ; the 
Classical and Grammar School ; or an Expo- 
sition of an Experiment in Education made 
at Madras in the years 1789-96, with a new 
to its Introduction into Schools for ths 
Higher Orders of Children, and with par- 
ticular su^estions for its application to a 
Grammar School,' 1815. 6. ' Instructiona 
for Conducting Schools through the Agency 
of the Scholars themselves, . . . com- 
piled chiefly from " Elements of Tuition ; " ' 
.escribed aa ' sixth edition, enlaced ' (i.e. of 
'. 7. 'TheVindica- 
o the 



the ' Expe 



Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart., oi 
Tnlont School Society at Edinbuivb, the 
Scholastic Institutions of Scotland, &c.,' 
1829. In the advertisement of this pam- 
phlet are mentioned also a 'Maniml of Public 
and Private Education,' 1823, abbreviated 
1827, and an account of his contiaentai 

[Sonthey's Life of Ball, 3 »ols. Only the 
first volume was vritten by Southey; the work 
was finished by his son, Cuthbert Sontbey. 
About a third of each volume is made up of cop- 
roapondpnco. It ie the most tedious of biogm- 
phies, filled wilb utterly valueless details. A 
short life, coQtaiuiiig eyerythiag of importance, 
has been written by Prof. Meiklejohn under tba 
title 'An Old Educational Keformer.' Southey'a 
Ijfo and Correap. ; Leitch's Practical Eduoa- 
tionists ; Ann. Biog. and Obit. vol. irii. ; Biog. 
Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen ; Anderson's Scottish 
Nation, i. 271; Dunn's Sketches; American 
Journal of Edncation, June 1861 ; Bartley's 
Schools for the People ; Colqnhoun'fl New and 
Appropriate System of Education for the labour- 
ing People, 1806 ; New Stat. Ace. of Scotland. 
Fifeshire; Bell's own writings, which are devoted 
to his life and work.] Q. P. M. 

BELI^ ARCHIBALD (1765-1864), mis- 
cellaneous writer, was bom in 1766. Ad- 
mitted a member of the faculty of advocates, 
Edinburgh, in 1795, he became sheriff-depute 
of Ayrshire. He died at Edinburgh 6 Oct. 
1864. He was the author of ; 1. ' An Inquiry 
into the Policy and Practice of the Prohi- 
bition of the Use of Grain ia the Distilleries,' 
1808, second edition, 1810. 2. 'TheCabinet, 



|(ai 



I of Essays, Moral and Literary 
n.), 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1836. 3. 'Count 



Tragedy; CaiusToranius,aTni- 
gedy, with other Poems,' 1841. 4. ' Melo- 



Bell 

sofSDotUml,' 1<H9; tile liut being 
UtDpt to Bupplj wofds for the old iinlionnl 
■Its oreucb B corrwt nnd conventional tyiie 
aa ant to offend the BUBcept ibililies of tfie 
most fiulidious. Tlie Tersps are eenerall; 
taalt-Pol and Hpirited. but in no cuee hhve thv^ 

h«ion succeMml in eiipplanting iLose 

ued trilli the old melodies. 



BELL, BEAUPK£ (1704-1746), anti- 
qiuirT, waa dearendcd from the ancient familj' 
of I^upr^, lone repident in Upwell and 
Ontwdl, XorfoUt, a co-heiress of whom 
marric-d UoUrt Bell [see Bbli,, Robert, 
rf. 15771, Bn ancestor. His father, Beauprf 
B«l], who married Margaret, daughter of Kir 
John Oldfield, of Spulduig, wasted the patri- 
mooyUiTOiigh improvident habits and Tiolpnt 
naasioDE. Tlie yicissitudea of his coreertuny 
be reolisod from an ndTBrtiaement in (he 
■Londot) Oa«ette,'No. 7613, May 1737, from 
Lord Unirinfrlon, the secretBry of Mate, Bet- 
ting out that the life of Btiaupr^ Bell had 
been threatened, his servant shot, and his 
btmse beitvt several times, and promisiujj: 
free pardon for any one who revealed his 
kccomplicps i as a farther inducement Mr. 
Bdl added a reward of Hfty pounds. The 
son wag edneati-d at ~^^'estmlnBtor School 
■ad at Trinity ColU-ge, Camhridge, taking 
the diffree of B.A. in 17S5, M.A. in 1T29. 
He devoted himself to the study of antiqui- 
tins, takinc especial pleasure in ancieut coins, 
and, by tie possession of property worth, 
even in its reduced state, as much as 
lyGOO/. a year, was enabled to gratiiy his 
t*«tes to the utmost. He ismed proposals 
tor a work on the coins of the lioman em- 
perors; but though the booh was in a forward 
Mate loDff before his death, it was never pub- 
lished. Beauprf Bell was an active member 
of the Spalding Society, and several papers 
whicb he communicated to it are mentioned 
in the ' Itclitiiiiie OoleaniB ' (£i6l. Tiyiog. Brilt. 
UL), pp. ri7-4t6. The same volume also con- 
tains sBveral letters to and from him (pp.l47- 
490). Four of his letterBonthe'norologia of 
tbeAntients' areprintedinthe'Archs'ologia,' 
■n. 133-48 : two are in Nichols's ' Lit. Dlus- 
tntions,' iii. 672, 5S2 ; and several others may 
be (bnnd in the ' Stukoley Memoirs' (Siirtees 
Soc.) He BMisted Blomefield in his history 
of Norfolk, and Thomas Hearne in many of 
bis antiquarian works, and C. N. Cole's edi- 
tion of Duplale's 'Imhanking' (1772) was 
ooirected from a copy formerly m bis pon- 
aeanon. Bell died of consumption on his 
road to Bath In Augnst 174(1. when the 
rttate |«»«od to his youngest sister, but he 
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left his personal property of books, medals, 
and manuscripts to his college at Cambridge. 
His remains are said to have been laid in the 
family huryino-place in St. Mary's chapel, 
Uutwell church, but there is no entry of the 
burial in the _parish register, nor is there any 
mention of hia name among the memliers of 
his family commemaraled m the inscriptions 
on the family tomb in the chapel. 

[Bloineaeld's Korfolk, vii. *5B-80 (1S07); 
Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, v. !78-S2 ; Bibl. Top«K- 
Brilt. iii. p, iii ; Carthev's iBDnililch. iii. 431- 
3 ; l^ulcolej AlMnoitB (Surtttes 8oc.). t. S8, 97, 
275-94, S7S. 427. 461-fi, ii. 22-4. 3BU-2, 321-3.] 
W. P. c. 

BELL, BENJASHN (1749-180(1), sni^ 
geon, son of George Bell, descended from 
landed proprietors of lung standing in Dum- 
friesshire, was bom at Dumfries April 1749. 
Af^Hr education at Dumfries gramiiiar school 
be was early apprenticed 1u Mr. Jiimes Hill, 
surgeon, of Ihunfrit«; but at seventwii he 
was Bent to the Edinburgh nieJiciil school, 
where the Monros, Block, and .lolm Gwgiiry 
were among his teacliera. After Iwing housi'- 
surgeon to the Iloynl Infirmarj' for nlmut two 
years, he travplled on the continent, and 
especially studied ul Paris. In Augu.st 1773 
he was appointed surgeon 1o the Royal In- 
firmary, Edinburgh, v^ich office he held for 
twenty-nine yeura. He married Grizel, 
daughter of Robert Hamilton, D.D., about 
1776, and soon afterwards, owing to a severe 
accident, settled on a farm three miles south 
of Edinburgh, retiring iroia practice for a 
couple of years. In 1778 he became surgeon 
to Watson's Hospital. His first profeasionnl 
work, on the ''Theory and Manngement of 
Ulcers' (1779), attracted considerable atten- 
tion, was translated into French and Ger- 
man, and reached a seventh edition in 1801. 
His moat important work, ' A System of 
Surgery,' appesred in six volumes, 178^7 1 it 
likewise reached a seventh edition in 184)1, 
and was trani^lated into French and German. 
It was a valuable work in its dny, though 
now out of date. Bell is much to be com- 
mended for his advocacy of saving skin in 
every operation, a practice till then much 
neglected. Another of his works, ' On Hy- 
drocule,' was published at Edinburgh m 
1704. He gained a large practice, being 
a skilful and dexterous operator, and accu- 
mulated money, being distinguished for his 
calculating business habits. He also engaged 
considerably in agriculture, and wrote a num- 
ber of essays on agriculture between 17WI 
and 1803, which were collected in a vo1um» 
in 1802. They opposed com laws and pro- 
gnosticated great improvements in modes of 
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communication. Adam Smith commended 
them. Bell died at Newington House, Edin- 
burgh, 6 April 1806. 

His son, George Bell (1777-1832), suc- 
ceeded to his father's appointments, and was 
known as a first-rate operator. His grand- 
son, Benjamin Bell (d. 1883), son of Joseph 
Bell, sur^^n, followed the same profession, 
and published a memoir of his grandfather 
in 1868. He also edited memoirs of Robert 
Paul, banker (Edinburgh, 1872), and Lieu- 
tenant John Irving, of H.M.S. Terror (Edin- 
burgh, 1881). 

[Life, Character, and Writings of Benjamin 
Bell, by his grandson, Benjamin Bell, £din. 
1868.] G. T. B. 

BELL, Sib CHARLES (1774-1842), dis- 
coverer of the distinct functions of the 
nerves, was the youngest of six children of 
William Bell, a clergyman of the episcopal 
church of Scotland. His mother was daughter 
of another episcopal clergyman. The family 
had produced many useful and prominent men 
for three centuries, and had been seated 
during that time in and near Glasgow. Charles 
was bom at Edinburgh in November 1774, 
and received his chief literary education 
from his mother. Two others of her children 
became known in the world — John as an 
anatomist and surgeon, G«orge Joseph as 
professor of Scots law in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Charles had a passion for drawing; 
and when he went to tlie university of Edin- 
burgh as a student, he soon became known 
for his artistic power. He had inherited it 
from his mother, and she from her grand- 
father, White, primus of Scotland. While 
still a student, in 1798, Bell published * A 
System of Dissections,' illustrated by his 
own drawings. In 1799 he was elected a fel- 
low of the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and as a fellow became one of the surgical 
attendants of the Edinburgh Infirmary. In 
1802 he published a series of engravings of the 
brain and nervous system, in connection with 
John Bell's course of lectures. In 1804 he 
wrote the account of the nervous system and 
special senses in the * Anatomy of the Human 
Body ' by John and Charles Bell. Edinburgh 
did not then offer to him sufficient prospect 
of professional advancement, and after con- 
sultation with his brother George he left 
Scotland for London, where he arrived 
28 Nov. 1804. He was already known by 
his published works, and he had written, but 
not published, his * Ajiatomy of Expression.' 
He called upon Dr. Matthew Baillie, the 
morbid anatomist, on Wilson the anatomist, 
on Abemethy and Astlev Cooper, the prin- 
cipal surgeons of the time, and on other 



Srominent members of his profession 
oseph Banks received him kindly, an 
chief physicians and surgeons asked h 
dinner; but for a time he was uno 
whether he could find a place in the wo 
London, and longed to return to Edlnl 
and to the society of his beloved bi 
George, to whom at this time and throu] 
his me he wrote often and at length. ^ 
then president of the Royal Academy 
vised the publishers to accept Bell's *■ Ann 
of Expression,' and it apj^eared in 180( 
was widelv read, and has smce passed thi 
several eaitions. The book is intere 
because it explains the mechanism of fai 
movements of expression, and criticises 
known works of art, and it is written 
pleasant intelligible style, and illustrat 
striking drawings, but the scientific treat 
of the subject is not very deep. It rec 
all the attention which the first book 
subject deserves : Flaxman and Fuseli 
enjoyed it ; the queen read it for two h 
and the Nabob of Arcot had a copy ii 
morocco and satin. Bell now lectun 
artists, and took medical pupils int4 
house, and, amid hard professional wor] 
great anxiety about money, found tin 
make full use of all the intellectual ac 
tages of London : heard Fox speak, saw 
Siddons act, witnessed Melvflle's imp 
ment, went to Vauxhall with Mr. ana 
Abernethy, enjoyed operas, and read i 
ffood literature — Dry den, Spenser, V 
Madame de S6vign6. The first step in ] 
discoveries in the nervous system was \ 
in 1807, and is recorded in a letter t 
brother George, dated 26 Nov. 1807. 
says : * I have done a more interesting 
anatomia cerebri humani than it is poi 
to conceive. I lectured it yesterday. I 
secuted it last night till one o'clock, t 
am sure it will be well received.' In 18 
published * A New Idea of the Anator 
the Brain, submitted for the observatio 
his Friends, by Charles Bell, F.R.S.E.' 
essay is not dated, but if the letters of 
did not establish its exact date, this ( 
be fixed by a copy in the British Mus 
bearing Bell's known address in 1811, 
presented by him, with a written inscrit 
to Sir Joseph Banks. The work contan 
exact statement of the prevailing doctri 
to nerves, of Bell's discc>very, and of th 
periment which established that disco 
Bell says (p. 4) : * Tlie prevailing doc 
of the anatomical schools is that the v 
brain is a common sensorium : that th 
tremities of the nerves are organised, so 
each is fitted to receive a peculiar impres 
or that they are distinguished from 
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Other only by delicacy of structure and by u in 1880, entitled * The Xorvous System of 
corresponding delicacy of sensation. It is the Iluman Bodv/ Before his time nothing 
imaeined that impressions thus differing in was known of tlie functions of the nerves, 
kind are carried along the nerves to the and the reason of the relation between 
•enaorinm and presented to the mind, and : hemiplegia or paralysis of one vertical half 
that the mind, by the same nerves which re- of the lx)dy and injury of the brain was ex- 
enve sensation, sends out the mandate of plained through ^undless hypotheses. A 
the wiU to the jnoving parts of the body.* , lew vague expressions in earlier writers have 
His own conclosions were, * that the nerves been quoted as showing that something was 
•re not single nerves possessing various , known ; but whatever the words, tlie inter- 
powers, but bundles of different ner\'es, pretation of them was never given till after 
distinct in office ; ' and * that the nerves of Bell's discovery had made the whole subject 
sense, the nerves of motion, and the vital clear. Bell himself states, with perfect 
iienresy are distinct throughout their whole fairness, in his republication, all the details 
eomse/ These conclusions were established , known before the time of his discoveries 
hf the fact that, * on laying bare the roots ot . (^Nerwus St/Mfenif pp. vii, viii). * Dr. Alex- 
thfl spinal nerves, I found that I could cut ander Monro discovered that the ganglions 
soross the j^osterior fasciculus of nerves of the spinal nerves were formed on the 
which took its origin from tlie posterior ! posterior roots, and that the anterior roots 
portion of the spinal marrow without con- passed the cfanglion. Santorini and Wrisberg 
Tulnngthe muscles of the back, but that, on observed the two roots of the fifth pair of 
touching the anterior fasciculus with the nerves. IVochaska and Soemmering noticed 




section of the nerves with the spinal mar- ' manner of the nerves of the spint;, have an 
row.' His apprehension of the meaning of I anterior root passing by the ganglion and 
thi« observation was at first obscured by a I entering the thirtl division of the ner\'e ?" ' 
recollection of the old doctrine that all nerves 1 Bi^ll's great discovery, thus gradually com- 
WCTS sensitive, and for a time he spoke of pleted, was that there are two kimls of nerves, 
two great classes of nerves distinguishable in sensory and motor; that the spinal nerves 
fnnctiony the one sensible, the other insen- have filaments of both kinds, but that their 
aNe (letter dated 6 Dec. 1814). But he anterior r(x)t8 or origins from tht; spinal cord 
had established beyond doubt the existence ■ art* always motor, tlu?ir posterior roots sen- 
of sensory and of motor nerves. Majendie I sory. He further {Phti. Trana. 28 May 1829) 
(/(wnui/ dc Pkyaiologiej Paris, 1822, h. 371) ' demonstrated that the fifth cranial n<Tve is a 
J." ^ 1 *. . 1 ., • • . ,1 motor as well as a sensory nerve, and that 

while the fifth supplies the face with sensory 
branches, the motor n«»rve of the facial 



cUims tohave first shown this experimentally 
in 1821, but he is refuted by the printed 
wcord of Bellas experiment in I8II, as is ad- 
mitted by B6clard in his most recent account muscles is the portio dura of the seventh 
<rf the controversy (tlft., Paris, 1884, p. 405), nerve. From this discovery of its true func- 



▼here, speaking of Bell's discovery, B^clard 
•ys : * II n*e8t pas douteux qu*il a r6solu, le 
premier, cette question par la voie ex])6ri- 
iMntale.' It was not till 1820 that BelFs 
^i«coveiy was complete in its modem form. 
He thus explains it (letter, 9 Jan. 1826) : 
'It shows that two nerves are necessary to 
% muscle, one to excite action, the other to 
convey the sense of that action, and that the 



tion, the portio dura is often spoken of by 
anatomists as Bell's nerve. His discoveries 
as to the fifth and seventh nervi's were sug- 
gested by their anatomical relations, con- 
finned by observation of the results follow- 
ing accidental injuries in man, and completely 
establishe<l by experiments on animals. 
These experiments were a cause of delay ; 
for in a letter dated I July 1H22 {Letters of 



uapression runs only in one direction, e.g. Sir C. Belly p. 275) he says : * I should be 

the nerve that carries the will outward can writing a third paper on the nerves, but I 

receive no impression from without ; the ■ cannot proceed without making some experi- 

Derve that conveys inward a sense of the > meiits, which are so unpleasant to make that 

condition of the muscle cannot convey out- I defer them. You may think me silly, but 

ward; t-hat there must be a circle established I cannot perfectly convince myself that I 

hetwixt the brain and a muscle.' His in- , am authorised in nature or religion to do 

Testigations were completed from 1821 to these cruelties.' Bell's discoveries were the 

18:^, in a series of papers read before the greatest which had been made in physiology 

fiqyal Socie^, and were published, with since Harvey had demonstrated thecircula- 

slight alterations, in a separate volume tion of the l)lood, and Bell was only express- 
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in^ a just idea of their importance when he expectation as to the final result (<x)mmiini- 
wrote of them in a letter to his brother (No- cation from Rev. Whitwell Elwix.) Like 
vember 1821) that they 'will hereafter put many great medical teachers of his day, h» 
me beside Harvey.* Their importance was was abused in the numbers of the * Lancet* 
not perceived by all who heard of them, but (vol. v.) for reasons now difficult to di^- 
they were not controverted as fiercely as cover, and not worth tracing out in detail 
Harvey's had bet^n, and scientific men at Bell was never completely at home in tlw 
once gave their author all the honour he had medical world of London. In spite of hii 
justly won. Brougham was at that time unceasing labours, perha^ partly in coiue- 
dashmg like a comet among the const ella- quence of them, his practice did not increaM 
tions of science and literature, as well as in proportion to his merits, and when in 1886 
through those of politics, and he was a warm he was offered the chair of surgery in the 
friend of Bell. It was by his advice that university of Edinburgh, he was glad to w- 
the compliment of knighthood was paid to turn to his early home. He there published 
the discoverer of the functions of the nerves, in 1838 'Institutes of Surgery,' and in 1841 
to his great contemporary Herschel, and to some 'Practical Essays.' These, like all his 
some lesser men of science. Bell had already surgical works, are worth reading as the pro- 
(1829) received the medal of the Royal S(>- duct ions of close observation and consiuer- 
ciety for discoveries in science. The London able experience; but they are not of tlw 
University had been founded under the same consequence as his physiological writ- 
auspices of Brougham : and Bell, with ings. The time he spent in the wards and at 
Brougham's friend 1 lomer, was persuaded to the bedside of patients was not lost to scienw, 
take office in the new institution. The dif- for the observations there made helped him 
ft^ring views of its originators prevented the to his great discoveries ; but as an oper&tinff 
new university from flourishing. In the and consulting surgeon he does not stand 
midst of trivial controversies learning was higher than many of his contemporaries. A 
stifled, and what was to have been a great sensation of failing health was probably the 
source of modern science and new learning chief reason for his retirement to Edinbui^ 
dwindled into an examining board. Bell He still worked, but less strenuously, and in 
and Homer resigned in disgust. In 1832 1840 enjoyed a tour in Italy. A little more than 
Bell wTote a paper in the ' Philosophical a year later he was, as he said (letter, 24 April 
Transactions' on the organs of voice, and in 1842), 'chained in activity 'by terrible attack* 
183.*^ a Bridgewater treatise on t he mechanism of angina pectoris^ and in one of t hese he died 
of the hand, illustratKl by drawings of his . on the morning of 28 April 1842. He^'aa 
own. In 183<^, with Lord Brougham, he ; staying at Hallow^ Park, near Worcester, and 
wrote annotations of Paley's 'Natural ThiK)- j was buried in the churchyard of the parish, 
logy.' He hiid besides written several books In Hallow church there is a tablet to hi» 
on surgery: in 1807 a 'System of Gompata- memory, with an English inscription bf 
tive Surgery;' in 1810, lAl7, 1818, quarterly , Lord Jeffrev. 

reports of cases in surgery ; in 1820, ' Letters The anxieties of life and the necessaiy 

on Diseases of the Urethra :' in 1821, ' Illus- abstraction of scientific musing made Bellat 

trations of Gri?at Oiierations;' in 1824, 'Ob- ! times seem grave : but his friends all agree 

servations on Injuries of the Spine and of in Lord Cockbum's statement about him: 

the Thigh Bone,' and somewhat later a * If ever I knew a generally and practically 

small po])ular work, ' a familiar treatise on happy man, it was Sir Charles BelL' 'He 

the five senses.' Besides all this labour he ■ haa, says one of his friends, 'too profound 

lectured at his house, at the Middlesex Hos- a faith in the Providence who governed 

pital (1812-36), in the school of Great the world to be otherwise than deeply 

Windmill Street (Prospectus, Laiicety ix. 27), thankful for his lot.' The style of his Bcien- 

at the College of Surgt^ons, and on several tific pa|>ers is sometimes involved, nor are 

occasions elsewhere. He went in 1809 to happy turns of expression frequent in his 

Haslar Hospital to help to treat the woundt»d popular works. His letters are his best com- 

of Corunna, and in 1815 to Brussels to treat positions. He had a thorough enjoyment of 
the wounded of Waterloo. When he went ' literature and of music, and the intervals of 

round his wards in t he ^Middlesex Hospital, his , his scientific work were always employed, 

method was to examine a patient with mi- ■ Fishing was one of his favourite recreations, 

nute care and in silence belore the students. He kept White's 'Natural History of Selbome' 

Then he would retire a little way from the on his table, and loved the sights andsoanda 

bed, and would give his opinion of the nature of the country. He had married (3 June 1 811) 

of the case, and of what t he treatment ought Marion, second daughter of Charles Shaw, 

to be, adding with particular emphasis his Esq., of A3rr, and their 'marriage was one <^ 
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rfect happiness. HU wife's health was at S]>ain. On his return he was sent on tlie 
vt precanouBy but she became stronfTy and mission to England, where he arrived on 
r«d to be more than eiflrhty. In 1870 she i 8 Sept. ](WS4. Ilere he hiboured with ^rreat 
iblished 'Letters of Sir Charles Bell/ a zeal for nine years, hut at last, on 6 Nov. 
)dk which gives from his own letters an in- 1643, he was a])prehended at Stevena^ in 
■restiiiir picture of the character and daily , Ilertfordshire by a ])arty of soldiers belon^in^ 
ie of ner husband, of his unremitting la- to the jmrliament anuy, on suspicion of being 
onrSy of his frequent disappointments, many a spy. The documents found in his tk)ss(>h- 
liBcnlties and glorious triumphs. The ad- sion revealed his true character, and he was 
oiiable preface was written off at the pub- sent under a strong guard to London, whore 
isher's desk by a friend of Sir Charles Bell, he was examine<l by three commissioners de- 



be Rev. Whitwell Elwin, who hanpened 
:o come in at the moment when Lady Bell 
ins expressing to Mr. Murray her inability 
to compose the introduction which he thought 
iwcessaiy for the completeness of the book. 
Ibe frontispiece is a portrait of Bell from a 



puted by tlie parliament for that purpose, who 
committed him to Newgate. Just before t his 
his brethren liad chosen him, for the w»cond 
time, guardian of their convent at Douay. 
He was brought to trial on 7 Dec, found 
guilty, and executed at Tyburn on 11 Dec. 



ftinting by Anthony Stewart. 1043. 

[Lettem of Sir Charles Bell, London. 1870; , .\« * I'^'f^'^'f ^? ^*^« distinguished among 

BrifsWorks.! N. M. his brethren, for he was skilled in Hebrew, 

Greek, Ijatin, Sjmnish, French, and Flemish. 

BELL, FRANCIS (1590-1643), Francis- There is a fine iiortrait of him in Mason's 

on friar, was the son of William Bell of *CertamenSeraphicumProvinci[eAnglia»pro 

Temple Broughton, in the parish of Hanbury Sancta Dei Ecclesia,' printed at Douay in 

new Worcester, by his marriage with Doro- l(U9. 

tkf Daniel of Acton Place, near Xong Melford He was the author of : 1 . * A brief Instruc- 

ia Suffolk. He was bom at Temple Brough- tion how we ought to hear Mass,' Brussels, 

ton on 13 Aug. 1690, and in baptism received 1024 ; a translation from the Spanish of An- 

tlie ehri^tian name of Arthur, though on en- dres de Soto, and dedicated to Anne, countess 

Bering the religious life he assumed the name of Argyle. 2. * The Kule of the Third ( )rder 

<)fFiancb. At the age of twenty-four he en- of St. Francis.* 3. * The Tlistorie, Life, and 

tend the college of the English Jesuits at St. Miracles, Extasies and Revelations of the 

Oner, and after remaining there a year he was blessed virgin, sister loane, of the Crosse, of 

•«t to the English college of St. Alban the the third Order of our holy Father, S. Francis. 

Mtrtyr in Valladolid, where he was ordaine<l Com]K>8ed by the Keuerend Father, brother 

piwt. Not long afterwards, on 9 Aug. 1618, Anthonie of Aca, Ditfinitor of the Prouince 

oetook the habit of St.. Francis in the con- of the Conception, and Chroinckler of the 

^ttt of Segovia, and on 8 Sept. 1619 he was Chxleraforsaid. And translateKl out of Spanish 

admitted to his solemn vows and profession, into English by a Father of the same Onler. 

Father John Ocnnings, who was engaged in At R. C)mers, for John Heigham, with Aih 

'1k restoration of the English Franciscan probation, Anno 1625.' 8vo. This extremely 

pOTince, sent to Spain for Bell, and placed rare translation of Father Antonio Da9a's, 

nim in the English convent newly erected at * Historia de la Virgen Santa Juana r\'a.s<juezl 

^Wy. Subsequently ho was appointed con- de la Criue' has an epistle dedicator}', signed 

fe«or, first to the Poor Clares at Gravelines, * Brother Francis Bt»ll,' and addressed to Sis- 

vid afterwards to the nuns of the third order ters Margaret Hadcliffe and Elizal>eth Kad- 

^St. Francis, then residing at Brussels. At cliffe, of the second onler of St. Francis, com- 

'j* first general chapter of the restored Fran- monly called Poor Clares. 

««can province of England, which was held [Mason s Certamen Soraphioum, 127-57 ; Chal- 

Ibecember 1630) in their convent of St. : louer's Missionary Prit-sts (1741). ii. 2.56-98 




^«r, he had gone through the usual term of 
^ guardianship, he was summoned to Bnis- 
•*!« by Father Joseph Bergaigne, the com- 
'i^ry-general of the order, and for the re- 
storing of the province of Scotland was 
appointed its first provincial, and sent in that 
^pvity to the general chapter then held in 
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BELL, Sir GEORGE (1794-1877), ge- 
neral, son of George Bell, of Belle Vue, on 
I^ugh Erin, Fermanagh, by (xatherinc, 
daughter of Dominick Nugent, M.P., was 
bom at Belle Vue, 17 March 1794, and whilst 
yet at school in Dublin was gazetted an ensign 
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in the 34tli foot, 11 March 1811. Sent to | Scott, of Ecclesjohn and Oommiston, N.B., 
Portugal, he carried the colours of his regi- j and secondly, in 1820, to Margaret Addison, 
ment for the first time in the action of Ar- ^ a daughter of Thomas Dougal, of Scotland, 
royo-de-Molinos ; was present at the second banker, 
and final siege of Badajoz, and in the majority 
of the celebrated actions which intervened 
between that time and the battle of Toulouse. 



[Dod's Peerage and Baronetage ; Army ListB, 
&c.] G. C. B. 



Onbeinggazettedtothe46thregiment in 1825 BELL, GEORGE JOSEPH (1770-1843), 
he proceeded to India, and was present in Ava advocate, brother of Sir Charles Bell [q. v.], the 
during the first Burmese war. Bell became* celebrated anatomist,bom at Fountain Bridge, 
captam in 1828, and in 1836 was in Canada, near Edinburgh, 26 March 1770, was educated 
where he was actively employed during the chiefly at home, and very largely by himself, 
rebellion of 1837-8. He commanded the fort his mother being left by her husband's death 
and garrison of Couteau-du-Lac, an important (1779) in very straitened circumstances, 
position on the river St. Lawrence, and re- ' He does not appear to have had any r^ular 
ceived the thanks of the commander of the | academical traming at the university of £din- 



forces and his brevet-majority, 29 March 
1839, for his exertions in recovering the ^^uns 
of the fort, which had been sunk in the nver, 
unspiking and mounting them in position, 
when it had been reported to be impossible 
to do so. The guns were 24-pounder8, six- 
teen of which, with 4,000 round shot, he 



burgh, though he attended some courses of 
lectures there. He was admitted advocate 
in 1791. In 1806 he married Barbara, eldest 
daughter of Charles Shaw, Esq., of Ayr, by 
whom he had several children. Having for 
some years previously devoted himself to the 
systematic study of the Scottish mercantile 



recovered from the deep in the middle of a , law, then in a very imperfect condition, he 
Canadian winter. On becoming lieutenant- ■ published in 1804 a work in two volumes, 
colonel of the 1st foot, known as the Royal 4to, entitled * A Treatise on the Laws of 
regiment, 6 Dec. 1843, he next served in ; Bankruptcy in Scotland,' and in 1810 a 



Gibraltar, Nova Scotia, the West Indies, the 
Mediterranean, and Turkey, after which he 
landed with the allied armies in the Crimea, 



second enlarged and improved edition of the 
same work, under the title ' Commentaries 
on the Laws of Scotland and on the Prin- 



and was present at the battles of the Alma ciples of Mercantile Jurisprudence considered 
and Inkerman, and in the siege of Sebastopol, in relation to Bankruptcy, Compositions of 
where he was wounded and honourably men- Creditors, and Imprisonment for Debt.' A 
tioned in a despatch from Lord Raglan, wlio third edition followed in 1816, and a fourth 
appointed him to the command of a brigade, in 1821. This work, which dealt with the 
()n his return to England he was made a ' whole extent of the mercantile law of Scot- 
C.B., 5 July 1855, and took up his residence land, and was the only scientific treatise 
at Liverpool as inspecting field officer until which did, earlv obtained a deservedly high 
1859, when he became a major-general in reputation, and brought its author a con- 
the army. ITe was in the Royal regiment siderable accession of practice. It took rank 
for the long period of thirty years. From this with the classic * Institutes ' ofLord Stair, and 
time onwaras he never obtained any further was treated by the judges with a respect 
employment, the reason being, as he fully | which in this country is never paid to any 
believed, a letter which lie wrote to the living jurist, and to but very few amongst 
* Times,' 12 Dec. 1854, complaining of the de- the dead. In 1822 he was elected professor 
ficiencies of the commissariat in the siege of 1 of Scots law in the university of Edinburgh, 
Sebastopol,and8oliciting help from the people the motion, seconded by Sir Walter Scott, 
of England. On 23 Oct. 1863 lie was ap- i being carried unanimously. Bell was not 
pointed colonel of the 104th foot; he became 1 altogether new to professorial duties, having 
colonel of the 32nd foot 2 Feb. 1867, and held for two years (1816-18) the post of 
colonel of the 1st foot 3 Aug. 1868. His professor of conveyancing to the Society of 
work, in two volumes, entitled *Rough Notes | Writers to the Signet, devoting the income 
by an Old Soldier during fifty years' service,' I to the support of the widow and children of 
a gossiping and amusing account of his life | the late professor, his brother Robert (the 
and services, was published early in 1867. eldestof the family), who were left but ill pro- 
Ile was created a K.C.B. 13 March 1867 ; | vided for. In 1823 he was placed on a com- 
a lieutenant-general 28 Jan. 1868 ; and a mission appointed, pursuant to an act of the 



general 8 ISIarch 1873. His death took place 
at 156 Westboume Terrace, London, 10 July 
1877. He had been twice married, the first 
time to Alicia, daughter and heiress of James 



same year, to * inquire into the forms of pro- 
cess in the courts of law and the course of 
appeals from the Court of Session to the 
House of Lords,' in which capacity he very 



kbif diechaTged the important duty of drew- 

ing ti]i the report upon which wan foundwl 

ibc bill nhich pitased intoUnin in2Fi oh tlie 

tjcottub Judicature Act, a meaaure Urj^elj 

■UiiersixlL'd liv later reforms, and wmb cnn- 

wlt«d by the committee of the House of 

Lcrds, which had charge of the frrtming 

of the mea^iLce, upon many points of detajf. 

In 182fl he piiMUhed a fifth edition of his 

' Cmumentanes.' In lA32beBuoce«deil David 

Uome, nephew of the philosopher, aa one of 

Uw four principnl eleika of session. In 1833 

h« was nciminiited chairtnan of the ro;nl 

niomission tht^n appointed to inquire into 

Wid dmft propoBuls for the amendment of 

llw Scoccli luv, from which resulted the 

Seolch Bankruptcy Act of 1836 (2 & 3 Vict. 

t. 11) which continued to reffulate bank- 

tmey praceodinge in Scotland until 1856, 

•lien it wna auporseded bv ibe act now in 

V«. In 1641 ha woa attncked by a severe 

udluunalion of the eye. Though the non of > 

W »)iiBco])iilian clergyman, he belonged to 

i the whig piirt.y. He w&» of a genial disposi- ' 

■ tioti and courteoUB manners, and appears to i 

t iMve had a hu^er culture than is common I 

atQongn. lawyers. Tliroughout life he was I 

fi tunas of close intimacy with Jeffrey. A I 

Jne portmit of him hv Itoebum bangs m the 

I^rliamfnl House, ^dinbui^h. His great , 

'*'*)rk, the ' Commenlaries," has fully aus- 

^•JneJ the reputation which it acquired during 

•t« aat]ior'« life. A sixth edition with notrts 

Jjw published in 1858 byhia brothei^in-law, 

^"'•tnck Shaw, Esq., advocate, and a seventh, 

^M with notes, in 1870, by John Ml.aren, 

*^-«q., advocate. In a very recent case re- 

^*«rted in the law reports (appeal cases) for ' 

JLesa (The Royal Bank of Scotland v. The 

'--Sommercial Bank of Scotland"!, the judges 

.^*^ the Court, of Session having to choose 

^«itwpon the authority of Lord Eldon Emd 

^list of Bel! upon a difficult question of bank- 

*^ptcy administration, and havina preferred 

t« follow the latter, the House of Lords de- 

*!lined to ovcrmile them. | 

Bell also publiiihed : 1. ' An Examination i 

of the Ohjpctions stiited sgainat the Bill for i 

bettAr regulating the Forms of Process in 

tbe Ooiuta of Scotland,' 1825. 3. 'Prin- 

Ieijdes of the Law of Scotland, for the use 
oTStudents in the ITniversity of Edinburgh,' ! 
1S39, a profeasorial manual originatiug in ' 
outlines of kb lectures Issued to his slu- ' 
denta, of which a second edition appeared 
in (he following vear, a third in 1633, and 
a fourth in iSsit. 3, • Illustnitions from 
a4JuJg«<1 Cases uf the Principles of the Law 
of^ Scotland.' 1886 (second edition. 18SS}, . 
Jm t^ree volumes, 8vo, being a commentary j 
■-the preceding work. 4, In 1840, 'Com- 



be recKnt Statutes relative to 
Diligence or Eiecution nguinst moveable 
EslHle, Tninridonment. Ceasio Bonorum, and 
Seijiiestration In Mercantile Bankruptcy.' 
Tbia book, n thin quarto, was not bo much 
un independent work as a 8up^)loment to the 
' Commentaries on the Laws ol Scotland.' A 
short treatise, 'Inquiries into the Contract 
of Sale of Goods and Merchandise,' revised 
and partly printed before his death, was pub- 
lished the following year. 

[Letters of Sir C. BcU; Edinburgh Review. 
April 1872 ; Andrrwn's Scotlith Natinti ; Oniat's 
St.>rj of the Univ. of Ikllnbnrgh, ii. 3"*.] 

J. M. B. 

BELL, HENRY f i:i!r-18.30), the builder 
of the Comet steamship, and therefore the 
introducer of practical steam navigation in 
England, was bom at Torpliichen Mill, near 
I Linlitligow. His father, Patrick Bell, waa 
a millwright, and, according to an account 

g'ven by himself, his relations both on the 
ther's and mother's side were engaged in 
mechanical businesses. He was first int«iided 
to be a mason, but, at the age of sixteen, he 
was apprenticed to the millwright's trade. 
After serving under several enpneen he 
went to London, and spent some lime under 
Hennie. It appears to have been while hv 
was with Shaw and Hart, shipbuilders of 
BorrowBtoimuess, in 17S6, that lie conceived 
the idea of applying steam to navigation, an 
idea that was at that time Ailing the minds 
of many inventors and engineers. In 1T90 
he settled in Glasgow, and in the following 

Siar he entered into partnership with a Mr. 
aterson, forming the firm of Bell & Pater- 
son, builders. In 1798 he is eaid to have 
turned his attention specially to the steam- 
boat, and in 1800 he began experimenting 
with an engine placed in a small vessel. An 
application the same year to the admiralty 
waa unsuccessful, as was a second appeal in 
1803, though on the latter occasion Lord 
Nelson is stated to have sp^kon strongly in 
favour of the scheme. "There is evidence 
to show that Fulton, who started a steamer 
on the Hudson in 1807, had obtiuned bis 
ideas from Bell in the previous year, and 
that therefore Bell has a fair claim to be 
considered, not the inventor of the steam- 
boat— Papin (1707), JoufTrcy (1776), Miller 
of Dalswinton (1787), and many others 
(Bome. indeed, only on paper) anticipated 
hira^hut the first to realise practically the 
proposals then in the minds of many for 
applying the steam-engine to the propulsion 
of vessels. He certainly was the originator 
of steam navigation in Europe, and iu Ame- 
rica he was only preceded by Fulton, who, 
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if the above statement is correct, was his 
pupil. 

In January 1812 the Comet, a thirty-ton 
boat, built oy Wood & Co., of Glasgow, 
and driven by an engine of three-horse power 
made by Bell, commenced to ply from Glas- 
gow to Greenock; she continued running 
till 1820, when she was wrecked. Many 
erroneous statements have been made about 
this vessel. She was by far from being the 
first vessel moved by steam, but she was tlie 
first practical steamship which regularly 
worked on any European river. 

Though Bell's claims were generally ac- 
knowledged, he reaped but little reward. The 
river Clyde trustees gave him a pension of 
60/., afterwards increased to 100/. ; Mr. Can- 
ning gave him 200/. ; and a subscription was 
got up for him at Glasgow and elsewhere 
near the close of his life. 

Besides his efforts in the cause of steam 
navigation he was interested in several other 
engineering enterprises, and is credited with 
thfe invention of an important improvement 
in the process of calico printing, the 'dis- 
charging machine.' He died at Helensburgh 
in 1830, and was buried in the churchyard 
of Row parish, two miles from Helensburgh. 

[There is a life of Bell by Edward Morris 
(Glasgow, 1844), but the information it gives is 
meagre. An account of him also appears in 
Chambers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen.] 

H. T. W. 

BELL, HENRY GLASSFORD (1803- 
1874), sheriff, was the eldest son of James 
Bell, advocate. He was born in Glasgow 
8 Nov. 1808, and received the rudiments of 
his education in the High School of that city. 
On the family removing to Edinburgh, he 
passed through the regular university course 
there, and, while beginning to study law, ex- 
hibited his love of letters m a series of pre- 
cocious criticisms in the columns of the * Ob- 
server.' Those on the actors and acting of 
the day, under the signature *Acer,' at- 
tracted the attention of some of the leaders 
in the then brilliant literary society of the 
place, and are said to have had some influ- 
ence in raising the tone of the stage — an in- 
stitution in which he continued to the last to 
take a keen interest. A privately printed 
volume of poems (1 824) t estifies to his scholar- 
alii]), early command of verse, and his share 
in the Bvronic enthusiasm for the Greeks. 
In 1827 Bell was present and spoke at the 
famous dinner of the Edinburgh Theatri- 
cal Fund, at which Sir Walter Scott pub- 
licly acknowledged the authorship of the 
^ Waverley Novels.* In 1828 he started and 
conducted the * Edinburgh Literary Journal/ 



which numbered among its contributors 
Thomas Aird, L. E. L., Mrs. Hemans, Thomas 
Campbell, Christopher North, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Delta (Moir), Allan Cunningham, 
G. F. R. James, Sheridan Knowles,and others 
of scarce inferior note. The youthful editor 
maintained for the publication a position of 
steadily increasing influence ; but at the ex- 

Eiration of three years it ps^ssed into other 
ands, and was ultimately meijzed in the 
^ Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle.' Some of the 
most salient of his own contributions were 
afterwards collected by Bell, and republished 
in two volumes : * Summer and Winter 
Hours ' (1831), containing the most widely 
known of his poems, the panoramic scenes 
from the life of Mary Stuart, so familiar to 
elocution ; and ' Mjr Old Portfolio ' (1832). 
Three of the prose pieces in the latter collec- 
tion deserve special mention : * The Marvel- 
lous History of Mynheer von Wodenblock,' 
which, as afterwards popularised in the dog- 
gerel song, * The CJork Leg,* has travelled over 
England and through Germany ; * The Dead 
Daughter* and *The Living Mummv,* from 
whicn Edgar Foe seems to have taKen the 
hint of two of his most famous &ntasies. 
Meanwhile, at the request of the publisher 
Constable, he had (183()), in compiling his 
elaborate defence of the Queen of Scots, en- 
tered the lists as champion of the cause which 
he espoused through life \vith an almost re- 
ligious zeal. The book was at the time a swift 
success. The first edition being exhausted, a 
second was called for within the year ; it was 
translated into French and pirated in Ame- 
rica. In 1831 Bell married Miss Stewart, onlv 
daughter of Captain Stewart of Sheerglass, 
Glengarry, by whom he had six children. In 
the following year he passed as advocate, and 
henceforth devoted himself mainly to his legal 
pursuits ; but advancement in the ranks of a 
profession then adorned by the competing 
talents of Jeflrey, Clark, Cockburn, Hope, 
Macneil, Rutherfurd, Maitland, Ivory, Ro- 
bertson, Inglis, and MoncreiflT, was, even if 
sure, necessarily slow, and the cares of an in- 
creasing family induced him to accept an ap- 
pointment as one of the substitutes of the 
sheriff* of Lanarkshire, whose attention had 
been attracted to the young coimsel by his 
appearance (1838) at the cotton spinner's 
trial. Bell entered upon this office in 1839, 
and for twenty-eight years discharged his 
duties, yearly increasing in extent and re- 
sponsibility, with a conscientiousness, judg- 
ment, and tact, which exceeded expectation 
and arrested cavil. When, in 1852, it was 
believed that Sheriff^ Alison was to become 
a lord of session, the Glasgow faculty of 
law memorialised the lord advocate to pro- 
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mote Mr. Bell to the expected vacancy, and 
on Sir Archibald's death m 1867 he was made 
sheriffprincipal, with the unanimous Approval 
of the profession. During thirty-four years' 
tenure of the two posts he found an arena well 
calculated to call forth his varied powers; 
his mental energy and physical strength en- 
abled him to overtake the mcreasing work of 
the great commercial citr, his discrimination 
and accuracy made his judgments generally 
€nal, and he came to be regarded as the best 
mercantile lawyer of his day in Scotland. A 
distinguished contemp()rary has said of him 
that *he realised the ideal of what a judge 
ought to be.* Another writes as follows: 
* ^ue older members of the legal profession 
hold the opinion that Sheriff Glassford Bell 
was the best judge that ever sat in the sheriff i 
court of Glasgow. . . . Approaching every case 
-without a shade of bias, ne listened so q^uietly 
to the arguments on either side that it was ' 
only when his decisions, alwavs remarkable 
for their clearness, were made that it was seen , 
how carefully he had weighed the matters at 
issue ; it was a common custom of procuni- , 
tors to agree beforehand to accept his ruling , 
and carry the case no further. Early in his 
career he had to grapple with new and diffi- 
cult questions under tne Poor Law and Bank- . 
ruptcy Acts, in relation to which many of his 
Judgments have become leading cases. His 
popularity was increased by the absence of 
seu-assertion, somewhat rare on the bench, 
the reticence on all irrelevant matters, and 
the invariable courtesy to witnesses, which 
were leading features of all his procedure. 
He always kept abreast of his work, and may 
be said to have died in harness.' 

Outside his court, from which, till his last j 
illness, he was never absent for a day, Mr. 
Bell took a lively interest in every matter 
affecting the welfare of Glasgow, advocating 
the interests of the city and promoting its in- 
stitutions with an oratory at once genial and 
forcible, to the uniform success of which his 
commanding presence and impressive voice 
doubtless contributed ; but the matter of his 
speeches was always valuable, and several of 
his addresses, as that to the Juridical Society 
1850, and as president of the Athenseum 1851, 
have stood the test of publication. He was 
a constant patron of the tine arts, and while 
in Edinburgh, where he was one of the origi- 
nators of the Royal Scotch Academy, had 
^ven a course of lectures on their history ; 
those on Michael Angelo and Raphael, sub- 
sequently delivered tefore the Philosophical 
Institution and the Glasgow Architectural 
Society, attracted considerable attention. The 
only other prose work of those years of a thou- 
sand interlocutors was the long and able in- 
TQL. IT« 



troduction to Ball and Biins's edition of 
* Shakespeare,' published in 1805. During this 
period his few relaxations were angling, chess 
— in which game he was the champion of the 
west of Scotland — and occasional trips to the 
continent, memories of which he has prescribed 
in his volume, 1866, entitled * Romances and 
Minor Poems,' which showed that all that 
weight of law had not stifled the author's 
imagination. The best verses in this volume 
are, if somewhat less ehustic than those of his 
youth, more mature and searching. They are 
the reflex of a mind tliut has seen more of life 
and become perplexed by mysteries, for which 
its former easy solutions have proved inade- 
quate. Mr. Bell's first wife died in 1847 ; in 
187:3 he married Miss Sandeman, who sur- 
vives him. Towards the close of 1 873 a disease 
in the liand, which had for some time caused 
only trifling inconvenience, assumed so grave 
an aspect that an operation became impera- 
tive. This for a time appeared to have been 
successful, but early in the next vear unfavour- 
able symptoms set in, and he died on 7 Jan. 
1874. The respect of his fellow-citizens was 
attested by the fact of his being — the first ex- 
ample of the century — interred in the nave 
of St. Mungo's Cathedral. Through life a 
staunch tory, Glassford Bell liad better claim 
to the title of liberal than many of those who 
assume it, for he was generous almost to a 
fault, and took account of men by what they 
were rather than by wliat they professed to 
believe. He will be remembered in Scotland 
as the genial friend of Wilson, Hogg, and 
Lockhart, the worthy associate of the great 
legal race of which Jeffrey, Cockburn, Aytoun, 
and Burton were but slightly more distin- 
guished representatives. Hh has be(?n called 
* the last of the literarv sherifls.' 

[Journal of Jurispru'.loiice, Febrmu-y 1874 ; 
Glasgow HoraUl, 8 Jan. 1874 ; personal know- 
ledge and information from Mr. Bell's fiunily.] 

J. N. 

BELL, HENRY NUGENT (1792-18i>2), 
genealogist, was the eldest son of George 
Bell, Esq., of Belleview, county Fermanagh 
(Inner Temple Admission Register). He fol- 
lowed the profession of a legal antiquary, and, 
in order to obtain a recognised status, en- 
tered himself at the Inner Temple, 17 Nov. 
1818. In the same year he acquired con- 
siderable distinction bv his successful advo- 
cacy of the claim ot Mr. Hans P>ancis 
Hastings to the long-dormant earldom of 
Huntingdon ; the estates, however, with the 
exception, it is said, of a mill in Yorkshire, 
had passed away from the title, and were 
legally invested in the Earl of Moira's family. 
Bell published a detailed account of the pro- 
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ceedings in * The Huntingdon Peerage/ 4to, 
London, 1820, pp. 413, and the narrative of 
his various adventures, which are given at 
length, displays a suspicious luxuriance of 
imagination not altogether in keeping with 
what professed to be a grave genealogical 
treatise. To the unsold copies a new title- 
page was affixed in 1821, with a genealogi- 
cal table and additional portraits (Lowxdks, 
Bibliogrdpher'a Manual^ ed. Bohn, i. 149). 
Bell was also employed by Mr. J. L. Craw- 
furd to further his claim to the titles and 
estates of Crawfurd and Lindsay, and, if we 
may credit the common report, received no 
less a sum than 5,036/. for prosecuting the 
suit. He was cut off" before he could bring 
the matter to a decisive issue, and dying in- 
solvent, the unfortunate claimant's money 
was in a great measure lost ( The Crawfurd 
Peerage, by an Antiquary, chap. iv. ; Dobie, 
JBx'aminaUon of the Claim of J\ L. Crawfurd, j 
p. 15). According to Lady Anne Hamilton 
(Secret History of the Court of England, i. ' 
324, ii. 108), Bell, with other minions, was 
delegated by Lord Sidmouth in 1819 to in- 
cite the starvingpeople of Manchester against 
the ministry- — ii that were needed — and by \ 
their means the meeting of 16 Aug. was con- 
voked which led to the massacre of Peterloo. \ 
The circumstances attending his death as 
narrated in the journals of the day were 
somewhat tragic. An action to recover a 
sum of monev advanced to him by an en- 
graver namei Cooke was tried on 18 Oct. 
1 822, and a verdict passed against him ; on 
the same evening he died. His yoimger | 
brotlior was Sir George Bell, K.C.B. [q. v.] 

[Gent. Mag. vol. xc. pt. ii. p. 521, vol. xci. 
pt. i. p. 44, vol. xcii. pt. ii. p. 474 ; Notes and : 
Queries, oth ser. xii. 69, 234, 278, 475, 6th ser. 
i. 66 ; Annual Eeg. (1877), p. 153.] G. G. 

BELL, JACOB (1810-1859), founder of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, and patron of art, 
was bom in London on 5 March 1810. His 
father, a prominent memljer of the Society of 
Friendp, first established the phannaceutical 1 
business which, in the hands of the son, ac- , 
quired a world-wide fame. At the age of 
twelve Bell was sent to a Friends' school at 
Darlington to l>e educated. He exhibited a 
decided faculty for composition both in prose 
and verse, and at the age of sixteen gained the 
prize in a competition for the best original essay 
on war. In conjimction with a schoolfellow, 
he also founded a manuscript journal devoted 
to literature and the events of his school 
life. His education complete<l, he entered 
his father's business in Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, but at the same time diligently attended 
the lectures on chemistry- at the Royal Insti- 



tution, and those on the practice of phjsii 
at King's College. He also devoted his lei- 
sure to the study of practical chemistry, anc 
converted his bedroom into a laboratory 
fitting it with a furnace and other apparatus 
His tastes appear to have been of a varie<3 
character, for at one time he gave much at- 
tention to comparative anatomy, at anothei 
to outdoor sports, while, in a third instance, 
he studied art under H. P. Briggs, R.A. His 
faculty for art was considerable, especially 
upon the grotesque and humorous side. 
His taste for the works of eminent painters 
was very early developed, and before he was 
five-and-twenty he had formed the nucleus 
of a collection which afterwards became 
famous. He also strongly interested himself 
in the question of copyright as affecting 
artists, and gave valuable advice and assist- 
ance in this direction. 

In 1840 Bell visited the continent, having 
as his travelling companion Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, whose health was then in an unsatis- 
factory condition. The friends travelled 
through Belgium and up the Rhine to Switzer- 
land, but at Geneva Bell himself was taken 
ill with a very severe attack of quinsy. The 
seizure caused him to be detained at Geneva 
for six weeks, and it laid the foundation of 
an affection of the larynx, from which he 
suffered much in after years. Returning to 
London by way of Paris, he witnessed in 
the latter citv the solemnities which cele- 
brated the arrival of the remains of the first 
Napoleon. 

Bell was a vigilant guardian of the rights 
of his fellow-traders, and it was chiefly owing 
to his efforts that in the year 1841 Mr. 
Hawes was compelled to withdraw a mea- 
sure which he had submitted to Parliament 
for the purpose of * amending the laws rela- 
ting to the medical i)rofession in Great 
Britain and Ireland.' This measure, if car- 
ried, would have pressed heavily upon the 
chemists and druggists throughout tne king- 
dom. At this time Bell conceived a scheme 
for a society which should act as an effec- 
tual safeguard for the protection of the in- 
terests of the trade, and at the same time 
assist in raising it to the status which it 
already occupied in other countries. Accord- 
ingly, at a public meeting held 15 April 1841, 
the format i(m of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain was resolved upon. BeJl 
subsequently issued a pamphlet showing the 
necessity for such a society. Great diffi- 
culties were encountered in the formation of 
the vsociety, but they were all surmounted 
by Bell's tact and ability. In the forma- 
tion of provincial branches of the society 
he also took a deep interest ; and for the 
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adyancement of the cause of true pharmacy 
he established the well-known periodical, 
the * Pharmaceutical Journal/ The pub- 
lication of this work he superintended for 
eighteen years. The. conduct of the journal 
waa with him a labour of love, for it resulted 
in no pecuniary advantage during its first 
fifteen years of existence, notwithstanding its ' 
acknowledged usefulness. To the new journal > 
Bell was also a constant contributor him- 
self until his death. His efforts in connection ; 
with an improved pharmacy led to his being ; 
elected an honorary member of various 
foreign scientific societies, and a Fellow of 
the Chemical, Linnean, and Zoological So- 
cieties of London, and of the Society of ; 
Arts. 

In 1&43 the Pharmaceutical Society was ' 
incorporated by royal charter, and the same 
year Bell published his * Historical Sketch 
of the Progress of Pharmacy in Great Bri- 
tain.* The author dealt with the practice of 
pharmacy from the time of its partial sepa- 
ration from the practice of medicine until 
the establishment of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. It was found that an act of parlia- 
ment was required for restricting the prac- 
tice of pharmacy to persons duly qualified, 
and in 1845 Bell drew up an account of 
desirable provisions, including the registra- 
tion of all persons carrying on business as 
chemists and druggists ; the introduction of 
a system of education and examination ; 
the protection of the public against the pro- 
ceedings of ignorant persons ; the separa- 
tion of the trade in medicines from the 
practice of physic and surgery as far as prac- 
ticable ; the recognition of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society as the governing body in all 
questions relating to pharmacy. For several 
years the question of pharmaceutical legisla- 
tion was much discussed, and numerous 
petitions on the subject were presented to 
parliament ; but as no practical issue was 
anived at. Bell decided to seek a seat in 
parliament for the purpose of advocating 
the necessary measures. In 1850, accord- 
ingly, he contested the borough of St. Albans 
in the liberal interest, and was returned, 
although the unscrupulous means used by 
his agenta led to the ultimate disfranchise- 
ment of the borough. Bell, however, was 
absolved from blame, except in regard to 
the laxity he displayed in placing himself 
unreservedly in the hands of his parliamen- 
tary agents. In June 1851 Bell brought 
forward in parliament a bill to regulate the 

Jjoalificationsof pharmaceutical chemists, and 
or other purposes in connection with the 
]»ractice of pharmacy. The measure passed 
Its second reading, but could not be further 



proceeded with. In the following session 
the bill was reintroduced, and after con- 
siderable discussion it was referred to a se- 
lect committee. The act, as it eventually 
became law, only very partially fulfilled the 
intentions of its framcr. 

At the general election of 1852 Bell 
oflered himself for the representation of 
Great Mario w, but was unsuccessful. Two 
years later, on the death of Lord Dudley 
Stuart., he contested the borough of Maryle- 
bone with Lord Ebrington, but was again 
unsuccessful. He was subsequently solicited 
to offer himself again for Marylebone, but 
ill-health compelled him to decline the invi- 
tation. During the last winter of his life, 
while suffering from a painful affection of the 
larynx, as well as from great debility and 
emaciation, he still took an active part m pro- 
fessional matters, and also devoted himself to 
philanthropic causes. He died from exhaus- 
tion 12 June 1859. It is stated that Bell 
spent a fortune in founding and advancing 
the Pharmaceutical Society, but he felt him- 
self repaid by the knowlecfge that his efforts 
had raised enormously the educational stan- 
dard of his order. On the day of his funeral 
nearly the whole body of chemists through- 
out the country closed their places of busi- 
ness. 

Bell's chief works were : 1. * Observations 
addressed to the Chemists and Druffgistfl of 
Great Britain,' 1841. 2. * Historical Sketch 
of the Progress of Pharmacy in Great Britain,' 
1843. 3. 'Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Processes and Products,' 1852. 

With regard to his patronage of art, the 
gallery of pictures at his house in Langham 
Place testified to its extent and catholicity. 
The finest part of his collection he bequeathed 
to the nation, including six of the best works 
of Sir Edwin Landseer, and well-known 
examples of CNeil, Sidney Cooper, Charles 
Landseer, E. M. Ward, W. P. Frith, Rosa 
Bonheur, &c. 

[Annual Register, 1859 ; Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal and Transactions, 1842, &c ; Bell's works.] 

G. B. S. 

BELL, JAMES (1524-1584), catholic 
priest, bom at Warrington in Lancashire, in 
1524, was educated at Oxford, where he was 
ordained priest in Queen Mary's reign. For 
some time he refused to conform to the alte- 
rations in religion made by Queen Elizabeth ; 
but afterwards, adopting the tenets of the 
Reformation, he exercised the functions of a 
minister of the church of England for twenty 
years, and was beneficed in several parts of 
the kingdom. In 1581 he applied to a lady 
to solicit her good offices to procure for him 
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a small readership, of which her husband was 
the patron. This lady, beinj^ a catholic, up- 
braided him with his cowardice, and exhorted 
him to lead a life in accordance with his sa- 
cred profession. Moved by her words he 
sought reconciliation with the catholic church, 
and laboured zealously as a priest for two 
years among the poorer class of catholics. In 
January 1583-4 he was apprehended by a pur- 
suivant, and was brought to trial at the Lent 
assizes at Lancaster. He behaved with great 
courage, and on being convicted said to the 
judge : * I beg your lordship would add to the 
sentence that my lips and the tops of my fin- 
gers may be cut off for having sworn and sub- 
scribed to the articles of heretics, contrary 
both to my conscience and to GK)d*s truth.' 
He was executed at Lancaster on 20 April 
1584. John Finch, a layman, suffered at the 
same time and place for bein^ reconciled to 
the catholic church, and denying the queen's 
spiritual supremacy. 

[Wood's Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 132 ; Dodd's 
Church Hist. ii. 102; Conoertatio EccL Catho- 
licje in Anglid, ed. Bridgewater (1594), ii. 160- 
164; Challhonor's Missionary Priests (1741), i. 
160 ; Gibson's Lydiate Hall, In trod, xxxiv.] 

T. C. 

BELL, JAMES {fi. 1551-1 596), reformer, 
was a native of the diocese of Bath, Somerset- 
shire, and was admitted a fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, probably in 1547. 
He graduated B.A. in 1551, and on 30 May 
1556 was nominated a fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, when he was appointed rhetoric lecturer. 
The doubts expressed by Wood as to whether 
these details ao not apply to James Bell, a 
Roman catholic priest executed in 1584 [q- v.], 
are set at rest by Bliss in a life of Bell added 
to the * Athenae.' Bell in the Michaelmas 
term of 1550 gave up his fellowship, and be- 
came a zealous partisan of the Reformation. In 
1564 he wrote and dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth *An Account of Caecilia, Princess of 
Sweden, travelling into England,' which 
exists only in a manuscript preserved in the 
British Museum {MS. Royal^ 17). From the 
character of his description it is probable 
that he accompanied the princess to England. 
The other works of Bell are translations from 
the Latin as follows : 1. * Sermon preached 
at the christening of a certain Jew at Lon- 
don,* by John Foxe, 1573. 2. * Sermon of 
the Evangelical Olive,' by John Foxe, 1578. 
3. * Treatise touching the Libertie of a Chris- 
tian Man,' by Luther, 1579. 4. *The Pope 
Confuted — the Holy and Apostolical Church 
Confuting the Pope — the First Action,' by 
John Foxe, 1580. 5. * Answer Apologetical 
to Hierome Osorius, his Slanderous Invec- 
tives/ by Haddon and Foxe, 1581 . On 13 Feb. 



1595 Bell was presented to the prebend of 
Holcombe in the church of Wells, and on 
11 Oct. 1596 to that of Combe in the same 
church. The date and place of his death 
are unknown. 

[Wood's Athenie (Bliss), i. 661-2; Fasti, i. 
132, 137 ; Tanner's BibL Brit. 94.] T. F. H. 

BELL, JAMES (1769-1833), geographi- 
cal author, was bom in Jedburgh in 1769. 
At the age of eight he went to Glasgow, 
where his father, the Rev. Thomas Bell [see 
Bell, Thomas, 1733-1802], was appointed, 
in 1777, minister of DovehiU Chapel. During 
childhood and youth James suffered much 
from feeble health and sickness, and gave but 
little promise of either much bodily or mental 
vigour ; but he managed to acquire a liberal 
education. As he grew up his constitution be- 
came stronger, and he evinced a remarkable 
propensity wr desultory reading. His first em- 
ployment was that of a weaver, to which busi- 
ness he served an apprenticeship. In 1790 he 
commenced trade on his own account, as a 
manufacturer of cotton goods, with a fair 

5 respect of success, but, finding himself hin- 
ered by the mercantile depression of 1793, 
he gave up his business, and for some years 
wonted as a warper in the warehouses of 
manufacturers. As his tastes and the un- 
common simplicity of his character rendered 
him unfit to win his way in business pursuitJ9, 
his father at length settled upon him a small 
annuity which enabled him to revert to those 
studies and researches to which his natural 
inclination led him in early life. About 1806 
he quitted warping to earn a livelihood as 
tutor in Greek and Latin to advanced students 
attending the university. At the same time 
he, with untiring zeal, studied histoiy, theo- 
logy, and especially geography. To this 
science, around which the whole of his sympa- 
thies were gathered, he devoted the labour of 
his life. His first literary effort was made about 
1815, when he contributed some chapters to 
the * Glasgow Geography,' a popular work of 
the period, published by Khull, Blackie, & 
Co., now scarce. In 1824 he wrote * An 
Examination of the various Opinions that 
have been held respecting the Sources of the 
Ganges and the Correctness of the Lama's Map 
of Thibet.' It was published as Article 2 in 
* Critical Researches in Philology and Geo- 
graphy,' an anonymous volume in 8vo, now 
known to be the joint work of James Bell 
and a gifted young student in philology, one 
John Bell, a namesake but not a relative. 
The high encomiums that this article eli- 
cited from some of the leading periodicals of 
the day served at once to estaljlish the repu- 
tation of James Bell as a writer upon geo- 
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graphy. He was forthwith entrusted with death and retire into the countr}'. The 
the serious task of preparing and editing place selected for the scene of his labours 
an unabridged edition of Hollin*s 'Ancient was a humble cottage at Campsie, twelve 
History/ Glasgow, 1828, 3 vols. 8vo. The miles north of Glasgow. He died in this 
original notes, geographical, topographical, secluded but beautiful spot 3 May 1833, and 
historical, and critical, with the life of the was there buried, at the age of sixty-four. 
author by Bell, serve to this day to place ■ [Auderson'sScottish Nation, i. 282; Chambers's 
this edition at the head of all that have yet Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, eil. Thomson, 
appeared in Enghsh. BelVs fame as a 1868, i. 119; Dublin University Mag. i. 687; 
geographical author reached its climax in Edin. Journal of Natural and Geographical 
nis 'Svstem of Geography, Popular and Science, ii. 109, 193; Roy. Geog. Soc. Journal, 
Scientitic,\ Glasgow, 1830, 6 vols. 8vo. It ix. Ivii.] C. H. C. 

may be fairly urged that it opened a new i 

era in the studv of geography in our Ian- i BELL, JOHN, LL.D. {d. 155(V), bishop 
guage ; but it is joubttul if it nas commanded ' of Worcester, was a native of Worcester- 
the attention of the geographical student shire, and was educated at Balliol College, 
south of the Tweed as much as it even now Oxford, and at Cambridge, where he took the 
deserves. By his contemporaries Bell was degree of LL.B. in 1504. He probably at- 
held to be 'certainly one of the first critical tended Sylvester Gygles, bishop of Wor- 
jceographers of this country.' In its method cester, to Rome, when sent by Henry VIII 
It never yet has been, and probably never I to the Lateran Council, for Sylvester in his 
will be, entirely superseded. The chapters on letters thence mentions him as in communi- 
the history of geography contained in the cation with the pope, and as the best man 
third volume of Kollin and in the sixth ' to fill the vacancy of master of the English 
volume of his * System of Geography * have Hospital. He sjpeaks of him as * Master 
apparently served for models for all subse- | Bell, now dean of the arches ' {State Papers 
quent attempts of the kind during the last ! Henry VIII, ii. 849, 928). In 1618 he was 
half-century. made by Sylvester vicar-general and chan- 

His latest, but posthumous, work, * A Com- cellor of the diocese of Worcester, offices 
prehensive Gazetteer of England and Wales,* which he continued to hold under two of 
Glasgow 1836, 4 vols. 8vo, although now ' his successors (Thomas, Survey of Worcester 
almost obsolete, was, in its day, an exceed- Cathedral^ p. 206). Bell was rector of Sub- 
ingly useful book of reference, a model of Edge, Gloucestershire, warden of the colle- 
conciseness, and still valuable for its intro- ' giate church of Stratford-upon-Avon, master 
duction drawn up under twelve sections ; one , of the ho8])ital of St. Walstan*8, archdeacon 
of these, on the cartography of England and of Gloucester, and prebendary of Lichfield, 
Wale6,compiled mainly from Gough's * British St. Paul's, Lincoln, and Southwell cathedrals. 
Topography,* is a feature peculiar to the ga- * At length his abilities being made known 
letteer which has never been imitated by any to Henry VIII, he was made one of his 
rabsequent one. i chaplains, sent by him to foreign princes on 

In forming a correct estimate of Bell and ' state afifairs, and at his return was one of 
his literary work it is necessary to note that his counsellors * (i*6.) While abroad he was 
although he was an accomplished classical | made LL.D. of some foreign university, in 
scholar, as his notes to Rollin show, he was | which degree he was incorporated at Oxford 
not always an exact one, being more intent in 1631 (Wooi)^ Fasti, pt. i. col. 88). In 
upon elucidating the ideas of his author than 
upon niceties of language. Finally, the 
greater portion of his work was done under 



1626 Bell as * official of Worcester* appears 
frequently as a member of the court ap- 

. pointed by Wolsey for the trial of heretics 

the disadvantages of ill-health, the want of j (State Papers Henry VIII, iv. 885-6). 
powerful friends, and an exceedingly limited During the next three years he seems to 
apparatus of books ; the last disadvantage his ! have been in almost constant attendance 
ntraordinary memory enabled him to par- ' upon the king, employed by him in divers 
tially overcome. His religious sentiments ways in furthering his divorce from Katha- 
Were thoroughly Calvinistic, tempered with a ; rine. He appeared as the king's proxy in 
feeling of wide tolerance for tne religious i 1527. In 1628 he was consulted by the king 
convictions of others, while few could wield ■ and by Wolsey on the pope's dispensation, 
the weapons of theological controversy with and on the commission to Wolsey and Cam- 
greater vigour and effect. Owing to in- peggio to decide the validity of his union 
creasing attacks of asthma to which he had with Katharine. In 1629, when the cause 
•Iways been subject, he waa obliged to leave came before the legates in Blackfriars Hall, 
Glasgow about ten or twelve years before his Bell appeared on several occasions as one of 
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the kiug's counsel, and also in the same 
capacity at Dunstable before Archbishop 
Cranmer and the Bishop of Lincoln ' on the 
morrow after Ascension day, 1632, when 
Cranmer gave final sentence that the pope 
ouM not license such marriages' as that of 
Henry and Katharine. During this period 
Doll showed great couraje in preventing 
the appointment of Elinor Carey, sister of 
Mary Boleyn's husband, as abbesn of Wilton, 
by reporting her (as Wolsev's commissary 
tor the diocese of Salisbury) to have been 
guilty of * gross incontinency,* at a time, too, 
when the king was contemplating liis ap- 
pointment to tli3 archdeaconry of Oxford. 
Two years before the sentence of divorce 
was pronounced by Cranmer, Henry sent 
Bell, together with the Bishop of Lincoln 
and Foxe, to Oxford, to obtain an opinion con- 
demning marriage with a deceased brother's 
wife. Oxford hung back in spite of threats 
and promises. Eventually the commissioners 
only succeeded by the exclusion of the junior 
members of convocation from any voice in 
the matter. The excitement was so great 
that it was thought necessary to hold a secret 
conclave by night to affix the university seal. 
Bell was in 1529 one of a commission, in- 
cluding Sir John More, to assist the arch- 
bishop in preparing a royal proclamation 
against Tyndal's translation of the Scrip- 
tures and a number of heretical books, and to 
present it in St. Edward's chapel to be signed 
there by Henry in i)erson (Collier, Eccl. 
Hist. iv. 145). In 1532 he took part in the 
proceedings of the convocation which de- 
cided that the king's marriage was contrary 
to divine law, and consequently that the 
pope's dispensation was ultra wV^.?, and which 
drew up 'the articles about religion,' of 
which tne original may be seen, with John 
Bell's name attached, in the Cotton Library. 
In 1537 he wa^ one of 'the composers' of 
the ' Bishop's Book,' and one of the learned 
divines who, in the course of its preparation, 
were called upon to define the true meaning 
of various church ordinances. In this year, 
too, he was present at the baptism of Ed- 
ward VI at Hampton Court. On 11 Aug. 
Bell was promoted to the see of Worcester. 
As bishop he was a member of the committee 
of the convocation of 1540 who pronounced 
the marriage of Henry and Anne of Cleves 
illegal, and was also one of six bishops ap- 
pointed by the king ' to examine what cere- 
monies should be retained in the church, and 
what was the true use of them.' In the fol- 
lowing year he promised his support to Cran- 
mer, when he brought forward in the House 
of Lords ' an act for the advancement of 
true religion and the abolishment of the 



contrary,* but when he saw the angry excite- 
ment of the popish opposition * he fell away 
from him' (Stkype, Cranmer , p. 141). In 
the convocation of 1542, when the bishops 
undertook the work of a revised translation 
of the New Testament, the first and second 
epistles to the Thessalonians were assigned 
to Bell. On 17 Nov. 1543 Bell resignea his 
bishopric. Burnet, after speculating as to 
his motive, decides to * leave it in the dark.' 
Nichols {Lit, Anecdotes, iii. 109) says he 
was * deprived,' but the form of his resigna- 
tion may be seen in Rymer's *Foedera' 
(xv. 10), by which it would appear to have 
been quite voluntary. Bell retired to Clerk- 
enwell, then a fashionable suburb. Of his 
life there we onlv learn from his will that 
he was * priest of Clerkenwell parish.* He 
died on 2 Aug. 1550, and was buried with 
episcopal honours on the south side of the 
east end of the chancel of St. James's 
Church, where Bishop Burnet was also after- 
wards buried. The monumental brass from 
his tomb, engraved by Malcolm in his * Lon- 
dinium Redivivum,' was in 1806 in the pos- 
session of Mr. J. G. Nichols (Nichols, 
Herald and Genealogist, iii. 444). He gave 
by his will 2/. to the poor of Clerkenwell, 
5/. to Stratford-upon-Avon, and some legacies 
to Jesus chantry in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
desiring that * his soul might be prayed for/ 
He was also a benefactor to Balliol College, 
Oxford, and to Cambridge, but especially to 
the former, where he provided for the main- 
tenance of two scholars born in the diocese 
of Worcester. Coote says of Bishop Bell 
{English Civilians) : * He died with the cha- 
racter of an eloquent preacher and advocate, 
a learned divine, and a man of integrity and 
beneficence.' 

[Godwin, De PraesuHbiis Angli®, Camb. 
1743 ; Cavendish's Life of Wolsey, Singer's ed. ; 
Chambers's Biog. Illustrations of "NVorcester- 
shiro; Thomas's Henry VIII, 1774; Burnet's Hist, 
of the Rcform«ition ; Strypo's Eccl. Memorials 
and Life of Cranmer ; Thomas's Survey of Wor- 
cester Cathedral ; Calendar of State Papers, 
Henry VIII, vols, ii., iii., iv., v., vi., and vii.] 

P. B. A. 

BELL, JOHN (1091-1780), traveller, 
son of Patrick Bell of Antermonv, was bom 
on the ])aternal estate in 1 091. ^^o details of 
his education are extant, but it is stated 
that, after obtaining the degree of doctor 
of medicine, he determined to visit foreign 
countries. He obtained recommendatory- 
letters to Dr. Areskine, chief physician and 
privy counsellor to the Czar Peter I, and 
embarked at London in the month of July 
1714. An embassy was then preparing from 
the czar to the sophy of Persia, On Dr. 
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Are8kine*8 recommendation Bell was engaffod ' Edinburgh 1788 and 180(5, and they are re- 
in the service of the Kussian em^K^ror. He printed in the seventh volume of Pinkerton's 
left St. Petersburg on lo July 1715, and pro- * Collection of Voyages and Travels/ The 
ceeded to Moscow, fn)m thence to Cazan, and *CTentlemans Magazine' of 17(W (i). 89:^) 
down the Wolga to Ostracan. The embassy ctmtains a long extract from the *1 ravels,* 
then sailed do\vii the Caspian Sea to Derbent, describini; in a ^aphic manner the recep- 
and journeyed by Mongan, Tauris, and Saba tion of tlie Ruasihu embassv by the Shah of 
to Ispahan) where tliey arrived on 14 March Persia. A French translation of the whole 
1717. They left that city on 1 Sept., and re- work ai)i)eared in Paris, 17(M5, 8 vols. l'2mo. 
turned to St. Petersburg on 30 Dec. 1718, ' ^^ly^ Travels; Quarterly Keriew; Cham- 
after having travelled across the country from i^,^',, x)ict. of Eminent Scotsmen.] R. H. 
^ratotf. On his arrival in the capital Bell 

found that Dr. Areskine ha<l died about six BELL, JOHN (1747-1798), artillerist, 

weeks before ; but he had now secured the was the eldest son of a hatter at Carlisle, 

friendship of the ambassador, and upon hear- where he was bom on I March 1747. His 



ing that an eml>assv to China was preparing father ruined himself in attempts to discover 
he easily obtained an api)ointment in it the longitud-j. In 1765 Bell joined the ar- 

I 1 1 * * /■ ^Y^ k A„f1* •11 -WW 1 ■ J^ * 1 1 < 1 /*j 




resting part of his travels. His description of ing of the Royal George. He invented a 

the manners, customs, and suiHjrstitions of plan for destroying the wreck, which was the 

the inhabitants, and of the Delay-lama and same as one carried out by 0<)lonel Paslev 

the Chinese w^all, deserve particularly to be in 18.*59. He also invented the * sunproof * 

noticed. They arrived at Pekin, * after a te- for testing the soundness of guns, long in 

<iious journey of exactly sixteen months.* use in the roval arsenal; a * gvn/ called by 

JJell has left a very full account of occur- his name, and a petard, of which there is a 

renoes during his residence in the capital of model in the Woolwich laboratory; a crane 

<Z7hina. Theembassyleft that city on 2 March for descending mines; and a harpoon for 

1721, and arrived a^ Moscow on 6 .Tan. 1722. | taking whales (for the la^t two of which he 

£ell next accompaiied an expedition into ; received premiums from the Society of Arts); 

l^ersia as far as Derl.'nt, returning thence in and an apparatus for rescuing shipwrecked 

X)ecember 1722. Sx)n afterwards he revisited , mariners, said to be identical with that after- 

iiis native country, and returned to St. Pe- ! wards devised by Captain Man by. For this he 
"^ersburg in 1734. In 1737 he was sent to | received a premium from theSocietv of Arts 

CDonstantinople by th« Russian chancellor, I of fifty guineas, and in IH15 the House of 

-^ind Mr. Rondean, the l»riti»h minister at the Commons voted 500/. to his daughter (Mrs. 
Russian court. It was his last effort in Rus- Whitfield) in recognition of the same inven- 

-J^ian diplomacy. He aiterwards abandoned tion. In 1793 the Duke of Richmond gave him 
t:he public service, and seems to have settled a commission as second-lieuteniint in the art il- 

-^it Constantinople as a merchant. About lery, and in 1794 he was promoted to afirst- 
174(5 he married Mary Peters, a Russian lady, lieutenancy. He was employed in a secret 

-^nd returned to Scotland, where he sjHmt the I expedition for the destruction of the Dutch 
latter part of his life on his estate, enjoying ; fleet in the Texel, which was abandoned. 
the society of his friends. After a long life He died of apoplexy at Qaeenlx)rough on 



1 June 1798, whilst* engaged in fitting out 
fire-ships. 




pent inactive beneficence and philanthropic 
-^ixertions he died at Antermony on 1 July 
1780, at the advanced 
His only work it 
burg in Russia to 

in two vols, quarto, printed by Robert and > 
Andrew FouLs of Glasgow, whose beautiful ' BELL, JOHX ( 1 7(i3- 1820)^ surgeon, was 
fount of tvjw enliances the value of the book, born in Edinburgh 12 May 17(53, being the 
"The 'Quarterly Review* (1817, pp. 4<U-r)) second son of the Rev. William lk»ll, and elder 
Mys that Bell wished to obtain literary help brother of Sir Charles Bell. He was educated 
in writing his book, ^ t- , , ,. . , . .t^ tt!_i. 0.1 1 r i?.i._i 1. 

'wbo could not 

t«ke ' Qulliver*8 Tiivels * for liis model. The became a pupi 

•dtice was accepted with the best results, j eminent surgeon in Edinburgh, and, after 

5««dw the Glasgow edition of 1703 the attending the lectures and practice of Black, 

'TiaveU ' were published in Dublin 1704, in Cullen,and the second Monro, became a fellow 
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of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
in 1780. In 1790 he established himself as 
a lecturer on anatomy and surgeiy in Edin- 
burgh in a lecture-theatre built for him in 
Surgeon's Square, where he carried on dis- 
sections, and formed a museum. He vigo- 



from the infirmary, and although his private 
practice was extensive, this did not make up 
to him for the lack of a public position. 
Early in 1816 he was thrown from his horse, 
and in 1817 his health was still so impaired 
that he went on a foreign tour, and spent 



rously attacked the stereotyped methods of \ the last three years of his life in Italy, wnere 
Monro and Benjamin Bell, and naturally met j he found mean» of gratifying those artistic 
with strong opposition in this extra-university . tastes which he had shown in the illustra- 
enterprise ; but his ability and xeal as a tions to many of his own and his brother^s 
teacher brought him popularity and success, works. He diligently made notes on paint- 
Among his pupils wasiiis brother Charles, who ings, statuary, architecture, and life, and these 
for some years assisted him. His extended | were embodied in the * Observations on 
work on the * Anatomy of the Human Body,' Italy,' edited by his friend Bishop Sandford, 
to which Charles largely contributed, went of Edinburgh, and published in 1825, and 
through numerous editions, and was trans- again, with additional chapters on Naples, in 
lated into German. A rapid improvement in ' 1835. This work abounas in fine descrip- 
the surgery of the arteries followed the publi- tions and just criticisms, based on anatomical 
cation of the volume of the * Anatomy' in I knowledge. His widow remarks in the pre- 
which they were described. His * Engravings ' face : * With warm affections and sanguine 



of the Bones, Muscles, and Joints ' appeared 
in 1794. His * Discourses on the Nature and 
Cure of Wounds' (1793-5) were remarkable 
for their clear expositions of the then re- 
cently introduced practice of aiming at the 



temper, he looked forward with the hopt; 
that his labours and reputation would one 
day assuredly bring independence; and mean- 
while, he would readily give his last guinea, 
his time and his care, to any who required 



early union of wounds after operations, of 1 them. Judging of others by himself, he w^as 
the importance of the free anastomosis of j too confiding in friendship, and too careless 
arteries in dealing with injuries to the main \ in matters of business ; consequently, from 
trunks of the arteries, and other novel modes the one he was exposed to disappointment, 
of treatment founded on rational views of and from the other involved in diflicultiefi 
anatomy and physiology. For twenty years | and embarrassments which tinged the coloiu 
he was the leading operating surgeon in Edin- of his whole life.' He died of dropsy, at 
burgh. Unfortunately for his health and re- Rome, 16 April 1820. Dr. Lankester says oi 
putation, Bell entered into the lengthy and him in the * Imperial Dictionary:' * He was 
bitter controversy set on foot by Dr. James [ impetuous and energetic, and in his contro- 
Gregory, professor of medicine in the uni- , versial writings almost violent. He had nc 
versity of Edinburgh, about the arrangements sympathy with conservatism, and was in- 
for the attendance of surgeons at the Koyal dignant with those who had not made the 
Infirmary, writing an * Answer for the Junior same advances with himself. He was one 
Members of the Royal College of Surgeons of those men who, without apparently 
of Edinburgh to the Memorial of Dr. J. Gre- achieving great success, leave behind them 
gory,' 1800. One result was the limitation an abiding impression, and stamp their cha- 
of the number of surgeons to six, and the racter in the institutions and thought of the 
exclusion of Bell and many others, in 1800; age in which they live.' In person he wa5 
and although Dr. Gregory was subsequently , below the middle height, of good figure, 
severely censured by the College of Phy- active-looking, and dressed with excellent 
sicians for violations of truth. Bell unwisely taste. Keen and penetrating eyes gave efli*ec- 
spent much time and feeling in the com- j tiveness to his regular features, so that his 
position of his * Letters on Professional Cha- ' expression was of a most highly intellectual 
racter and Manners,' addressed to Dr. Gregory, type. 

extending to 0;30 pages (1810). After his ■ [Chambers's Eminent Scotsmen, ed. Thomson, 
exclusion from the infirmary Bell published 1358 . Letters of Sir C. Bell.] G. T. B. 

(1801-8) the * Principles of Surgery,' in three , 

quarto volumes, in the second edition of 1 BELL, JOHN (1745-1831 ), publisher, has 
which (1820) Sir Charles Bell speaks of the ' been called by Charles Knight * the mis- 
admirable capacity he had for teaching, as chievous spirit, the very Puck of booksellers, 
well as the correctness and importance of the John Bell had defied tlie power of a combi- 
principles which he taught. In 1805 Bell nation of some forty publishing firms, whc 



married Rosina, daughter of a retired physi- 
cian, Dr. Congleton; but he never seems 
fully to have recovered from his exclusion 



called themselves * the trade,' and issued 
books on the joint-stock principle, in ordei 
to secure a monopoly of the best publications 
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In 1777 these gentlemen met at the Chapter I Kendal, Westmoreland, 23 Oct. 1764, and 
Coffee-house, Paternoster Row, and resolved ' was educated at the grammar school at 
to bring out a collection of the works of Eng- I Beet ham in the same county and at Trinity 



BeD, who was agent for the brothers Mai^ fellowshh) at his college, and entered at the 

tin, owners of the Apollo Press in Edinburgh, Middle Temple 10 Nov. 1787, and at Gray*s 

brought out, in London 1782, their edition Inn 8 Nov. 1790, having taken his M.A. 

of the * British Poets,' the early volumes of degree in the preceding year. After reading- 

which, issued in 1777, had stimulated the for some time in the chambers of Samuel 




^Bell's edition : The Poets of Great Britain 1792. He devoted himself to the e(iuity 
complete from Chaucer to Churchill.' Each branch of the profession, and gradually ac- 
Tolume was illustrated by a frontispiece, an quired an extensive practice in the court of 
engraved title or a portrait after the designs ' Chancery. He did not, however, attain the 
of Stodhardt, Mortimer, and other artists of rank of king's counsel until 1816, though 
the day. Martin and Bell were debarred by long before that date he had gained a repu- 
an exclusive copyright from inserting in their j tat ion as a lawyer second to that of none of 
collection Young, Mallet, Akensidfi, and Gniy, his contemporaries. Lord Eldon is said, in 
which appeared in the London trade edition, . conversation with the prince regent, to have 
together with Dorset, Stepney, Walsh, Duke, described Bell as the best lawyer then at 
»nd Sprat, rhymesters whom Bell had cast ' the equity bar, although he could * neither 



wide. The attractiveness of this pocket 
edition nevertheless was indubitable, and Mr. 
Bell's enterprise and good taste were generally 



read, write, walk, nor talk.' Bell was lame, 
spoke with a broad Westmoreland accent, 
the effect of which was heightened by a con- 



acknowledged. Hepublished a similar edition 1 firmed and distressing stammer, and wrote a 



of * Shakespeare ' and * The British Theatre.' 
He is distinguished among printers as being 
the first to discard the long f (s) from his 
fount of type. Ho was one of the original 
proprietors of the * Fashionable World,' of 
^he * Oracle,' and of the 'Morning Post' 
(1772). He established a Sunday newspaper, 
'Bell's Weekly Messenger,' much esteemed 
for its country politics and accounts of coun- 
^ markets. 'La Belle Assembl^e,' an il- 
ItKtrated monthly publication, was another 
of hiB successful project*. In Leigh Hunt^s 
'Autobiography ' (i. 276) is a description of 



hand never more than barely legible. He was 
accustomed to say that he wrote three hands, 
one which he himself could read, one which 
his clerk could read, and one which neither he 
nor his clerk could read. Nevertheless, his 
penetrating intelligence and thorough know- 
ledge of law secured for him a large and 
lucrative practice. Between 1816 and 1819 
his name occurs with extraordinary' frequency 
in the reports, but thenceforward is very 
rarely found there ; and he does not seem to 
have been engaged in any case of great im- 
portance after 1820, some years before he 



Bell's appearance, ending thus : * He had no , retired from professional life. He gave evi- 
acquirements, perhaps not even grammar; but dence before the commission which was ap- 
his taste in putting forth a publication, and | pointed in 1824 to inouire into and report 
yetting the nest artists to aaom it, was new , upon the procedure of tne court of Chancery, 
m those times, and may be admired in any.' ' but his lifelong familiarity with the business 
Bell was, in fact, the pioneer in that kind ! of this court appears to have had the eftect 
of publication so much in vogue in later days, of rendering him almost as obstinately averse 
hy which the multitude is taught to feel an I to change as the lord chancellor (Eldon). 
interest in the best literature by means of 1 Though conservative as a lawyer, in politics 
pints and illustrations executed by good ar- Bell was a whig. In person he was short, 
tists. He died at Fulham in 1831, in the stout, and round-shouldered. In 1830 he 
eighty-sixth year of his age. published a pamphlet entitled * Thoughts on 

[Timperley's Dictionary of Printers, p. 916; Jjl® proposed Alterations in the C^urt of 
Knight^ Shadows of the Old Booksellers, p. 260, S*'®"*^^^-,, F^^tn^ ^^ ^'? ^^^^ m Bedford 
246, 276; Leigh Hunt's Autobiography, i. 276.1 Square 6 teh. 1836, leaving his wife Jane, 

R. H. daughter of Henry Grove, and an only son, 

Matthew Bell, now of Bourne Park, Kent, 

BELL, JOHN (1764-1886), barrister-at- surviving him. Lord Langdale, who had 

law, only son of Matthew Bell, was bom at been his pupil, was one of his executors. 
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lie was buried at Milton, near Canterbury, 
where he had an estate. His fortune was 
considerable. He married late in life, his 



BELL, JOHN GRAY (1823-1866), book- 
seller, was the son of Thomas Bell, d, 1860 
[q. v.], house agent and surveyor of Newcastle- 



son being under age at his decease. His upon-Tyne. He was bom at Newcastle 
widow died in 1866. ; 21 Sept. 1823, and married, in 1847, Dorothy 

I Taylor of North Shields. In 1848 he went to 



[Foster's Coll. Gen. Reg. Gray's Inn ; Gent. 
Mag. (1836), 670; Meri vale's Reports; Swan»- 
ton's Reports ; Wilson's Chancery Reports ; 
Jacob and Walker's Reports, ii. 9 ; Jacob's 
Reports, 633 ; Ch. Cora. Report, App. A. 1 ; 



London, and began business as a bookseller. 
He removed to Manchester in 1864, where he 
successfully followed his trade during the re- 
mainder of his life. He died there 21 Feb. 



Times, 7 Oct. 1826; Hardy's Memoir of Lord | 1866, aged 43. Bell was an earnest student 
Langdale, i. 238-43.] J. M. R. of antiquarian literature, collected topogra- 

I phical books and prints, and issued many 
BELL, Sir JOHN (1782-1876), general, mteresting trade catalogues. In 1860 he 
was boru at Bonjrtoun, Fifeshire, 1 Jan. commenced the publication of a valuable 
1782, being the son of David Bell of series of * Tracts on the Topography, His- 
that place. It was not until 1806 that he toiy. Dialects, &c., of the Counties of Great 
abandoned the more lucrative prospects of . Britain,' of which about sixteen came out, in- 
mercantile life open to him by familjr con- I eluding original glossaries of Essex, Glouces- 
nections, and followed the bent of his own I tershire, Dorset, Cumberland, Berkshire. In 
inclination by accepting a commission as an < 1861 he published * A Descriptive and Criti- 
ensign in the 62nd foot on 16 Aug. in that cal Catalogue of Works, illustrated by Thomas 



year. He was ordered to join his regiment in 
Sicilv in 1806. Throughout the Peninsular 
Avar lie was actively engaged in the majority 



and John Bell.' This was compiled by him- 
self. Another of his works was a genealogy 
of the Bell and other families, printed lor 



of the more celebrated actions, and was 1 private circulation in 1866, and entitled * A 



Genealogical Account of the Descendants of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster,' &c. 

[Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vi. 611, vii. 78; 
Bell's Descendants of John of Gaunt, 1866.] 

C. W. S. 

BELL, JOHN MONTGOMERIE (1804- 
1862), an advocate of the Scottish bar, and 
for the last time in active service abroad , sheriff of Kincardine, was bom at Paisley in 
againstLouisiana, December 1814 to January ; 1804. He was educated at the grammar 
1815. From 1828 to 1841 he was chief i school of that town and at the university of 
secretarv to the government at the Cape of ; Glasgow. He was called to the Edinburgh 
Good Hope, and from 1848 to 1854 lieute- ! bar in 1825, and from 1830 to 1846 assisted, 
nant-governor of Guernsey. The colonelcy with conspicuous ability, in conducting the 
of the 95th foot was awarded to him in 1850, court of session reports. In 1847 he was ap- 



woimded at the battle of Vimeiro by a shot 
through the shoulder. He was appointed 
permanent assistant quartermaster-general 
during the later years of the war. lie re- 
ceived the gold cross for the battles of the 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse, and 
the silver war medal with six clasps for some 
other battles and sieges. He was employed 



which lie exchanged for that of the 4th foot 



reports, m 104/ ne was ap- 
pointed an advocate-depute, and in 1861 



three years afterwards. He was nominated sheriff of Kincardine. In 1861 he published 
a C.B. as far back as 4 Jime 1815, and for I a ^ Treatise on the Law of Arbitration in Scot- 
his many services he was made a K.C.B. ' land/ a comprehensive and perspicuous expo- 
6 April 1852, and a G.C.B. 18 May 1860. I gition of this branch of Scotch law, and the 
Immediately afterwards he became a general, : standard work on the subject. He died from 
and before his death he was the senior gene- ! the effects of an accident 16 Oct. 1862. In 
ral in the army. He died at 55 Cadogan i 1863 a poem, * The Martyr of Liberty,' which 



Place, London, 20 Nov. 1876, and was buried 
in Kensal Green Cemeter>\ He married, 
14 June 1821, Catharine, the elder daughter 
of James Harris, the first earl of Malmes- 
bury. She was bom at St. Petersburg, 
29 May 1780, and was named after her 
godmother, the Empress Catharine. She 
died in Upper Hvde Park Street, London, 
21 Dec. 1865. 

[Illustrated London News, Ixix. 541 (1876), 
with portrait; Men of the Time, 1875; Army 
Lists, &c.] G. C. B. 



Ive had written shortly after his call to the 
bar, was published in accordance with direc- 
tions left by himself. 

[Catalogue of the Library of the Faculty of 
Advocates, Edinburgh ; Scotsman, 23 Oct. 1862.] 

T. F. H. 

BELL, JONATHAN ANDERSON (d. 

1805), architect, second son of James Bell, 
advocate, was l)orn in Glasgow and educated 
at Edinburgh University. The best account 
of him is preserved in a volume of poema 
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S'nted pnvately and posthumously in 1805. HamiltoUy was the pupil of her brother^Wil- 
i showed, we there learn, an early fond- liam Hamilton, R.A., and received some in- 
ness for art, and in the study of it spent the struction from Sir Joshua lieynolds, whose 
i;reater part of 1829 and 1830 in llome. Re- ' pictures she copied with much skill. She 
turning, he decided to become an architect. ' copied likewise the works of Rubens at Carl- 
Ue served his articles and remained for some ' ton House, among which was a * Holy 
years afterwards in the office of Messrs. 1 Family/ which was highly commended. ]3e- 
Kickman & Hutchison of Birmingham. Mr. 1 tween the years 1809 and 1824 she exhibited 
Hickman is well known as a prime mover in . at the Royal Academy and elsewhere several 
the English Gothic revival ; hell was his fa- , figure-subjects and j>ort raits, among the latter 
vourite pupil, and became his intimate friend, being in 181(5 those of Sir Matthew Wood, 
As a result of this education and com- Bart., lord mayor of London, and of her hus- 
ionahip, Bell acquired a remarkable know- baud. She also practised modelling, and ex- 
e of Oot hie architecture. He was a correct hibited two busts at the Royal Academy in 
elegant draughtsman. Thirty of the en- , 1819. She married Sir Thomas liell, slierifl' 
gravinffS in Le Keux's * Memorials of Cam- of London, who was knighttnl in 1816, and 
uridge are from his drawings. His * Dry burgh died in 1824, and whose portrait was engraved 
Ahhey, engraved by William Miller, is no by William Dickinson after a painting by her. 
less remarkable. For about twenty-seven I-rfidy Bell died in Dean Street, Soho, on 
Tens he practised as an architect in Edin- 9 March 1825. Her own portrait has been 
borgh. *llis larger works were not nume- engraved by Edward Scriven from a miniature 
rous, but they are of great merit and evince by W. S. Lethbridge. 

refined taste. The country houses he erected "[Gent. Mag. 1825, i. 570; Reilgrave's Die- 
were always justly admired. The extensive tionary of Artist.s, 1878.] R. E. G. 

itnge of premises in Glasgow, known by the I 

name of Victoria Buildings, which he de- I BELL, PATRICK (1799-1869), one of 
signed for Mr. Archibald Orr Ewing . . . . , the first in vent ors of the rea])ing machine, was 
exhibit a very pure s])ecimen of Scotch born at Mid-Leoch, a farm of which his 
Oothic, finely adapted to commercial pur- father, George Bell, was tenant, in the 
poses, and form one of the most imi)Ofling parish of Auchterhouse, a few mihjs north- 
elevations in the city.' Bell was a member west of Dundee, in April 1799. When he 
«f the Institute of Scottish Architects. In i was a young man studying for the ministry 
1839 he was appointed secretary to the Royal o-t the university of St. Andrews, he turned 
AsMiciation for the Promotion of the Fine his attention to the construction of a machine 
Arts in Scotland. He was nominated for 1 which might lessen the labour of harvesting, 
the office by the late Professor WiLson, and , This was in 1827, and in the following year 
Mained it "until his death. In the printed , a machine which he had made was tried on 
reports of that society will be found graceful a farm in Perthshire belonging to his brother, 
And sufficient tributes to the abilities and the 1 Mr. George Bell. For a long time Dr. Bell 
ttal of its secretary. He was one of the was considered to be the original inventor of 
leading witnesses examined by the select the machine, though claims were also put for- 
fommittee app)inted to inquire into the sub- ward on behalf of McConnick in America. It 
ject of art unions. He was secretary also to I lias, however, been ascertained, with tolerable 
the committee concerned with the direction 1 certainty, that Jolm Common, of Den wick, was 
of the Edinburgh Wellington Testimonial, the first to j)roduce a machine having the es- 
Bell had not only ' a learned knowledge of sential principles of the modem reaper. This 
*rtin all ita departments, but was himself was done in 181:?, as is proved by an entrj- 
* cultivated artist. . . . His water-colour i i" the minutes of a committee of tlie Society 
drawings are of a high order of excellence of Arts in that year. There is also evidence to 
*nd are finished with the greatest d(?licacy.' show that Commons machine was really the 
His poems w^ere printed only for i)rivate cir- ! original of that brought out by McConnick, 
«ulation, *in the belief tliat they jwsses-sed and shown in the Great Exhibition of I80I. 
ttuch originality and beauty.* He died, in , It should be added that there were before 
kis fifty-sixth year, on 28 Feb. 1805. tliis many ex^Kirimental reaping machines; 

fBeirs Poems, printed 'in memoriam ' and not {j^^ ^^'^^ of Common and Bell seem to have 
for publication, 1866 ; Procee<ling8 of the Royal ' '^^ ^^^ ,«°^y ^^YJ> ,;^'i»ich were m any way 
Aawiation for the Promotion of the Fine Arts successful. Dr. Bell never took out a i)atent 



» ScotUnd; Scotsman, 2 March 1865.] £. K. 
BELL^ LiDT MARIA (d. 1825), amateur 



for his machine, but it was worked regularly 
from the time of its first construction until 
about 1868, when it was purchased for the 



pwnter, the daughter of an architect named I museum of the Patent Office, where it now 
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renmiiLs. A full nccuunt of the invention subject of her marriage, and to offer a subsidy, 
was ;:iven by Dr. J.k»ll ut the meeting of the The queen, by the lord keeper, returned aeon- 
British Association at Dundee in lt^7 ; but ditionalassent, and parliament was prorogued 
unf»»rtunatelv onlv a ver>- brief report of the on 14 Mav. 

pjijM^r up|)ears in the reports of the associa- Duringthis time Bell had pursued his pro- 
tion. Dr. Bell was ordained in 184-'^, and fession, as the occasional mention of his name 
became minister of the parish of Carmylie, in Dyers and Plowden's n-ports testifies, (in 
Arbroath, which cure he lieldtill the time of 11 Feb. 15t'»2-3 he had been apjwinted coun- 
his death. As a recognition of his services sel for the town of Great Yarmouth for life 
to agriculture he was presented by the High- at an annual fee of 40»., and in August 1570 
land Society with 1,000/. and a piece of plate, he was of counsel for the cro"i^Ti on the trinl 
subscribed for by the farmers of Scotland and at Norwich assizes of iiersons charged with a 
others. He also had conferred on him the treasonable rising on behalf of the Duke of 
honorary- degree of LL.D. by the university Norfolk. In 1573(20 Oct.) his name occur? 
of St. Andrews. in a commis.sion of oyer and terminer for the 
[A fairsiccfmiit of Dr. IVU is given in Nichols's county of Norfolk. On the death of Sir 
Krgi^ttraiidMn}iJizinoofBiogniphy,1869.p.-l73. Edwaixl Saunders, chief baron of the ex- 
It inclu«les somt- i«irticular8 about the origin of chefjuer, Bell succeeded him 'J-L Jan. 1577, 
the invention, endi-ntly taken from the British having a short time previously been knighted 
Association pi per. A short obituMry notice ap- and niised to the degree of serjeant-at-law 
pefiml in Enjrinterinj: for 30 April 1869. This (DroDALE, Chron, Ser, 95, citing MS. .V^h- 
nQvuiH to contain nothing hryoud vhat is given mol.) No [mrliament assembling for nearly 
in Nich«>ls. For a description of his and other fQu^ vears, a successor was not for that time 
early reaping ma<?hines see Woodcrofts Api)endix appointed to the speakership. He sat on the 
to Specifications of Patents for Rea^^^^^ bench, however, but a few months; for at 
1802 (pul,h>hed by the Patent Offi^). For an ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^j^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^ 

account of Commons machine see c>oc. of Arts 1 -j- *. *i. *. • 1 ^ t> 'i 1 

T » 1 ,.• Q.Mi I in i-Q ^^,; 10 J 1 when presiding at the trial of Kowland 

Journnl, xxvi. 309, 419, 4/9, xxxi. 324. , 1 ^ * ^ j> i ^1 1 1 1 n » 

j£ ^'P "^ Jenckes, ' a scur>'y foul-mouthed bookseller, 

for a slander on the queen, Bell, along with 

BELL, ROBERT (d. 1577), judge, was of Mr. Serjeant Barham, the high sheriff, many 

a Norfolk family, and was educated at Cam- knights and gentlemen, most of the gran J jury, 

brirlge. He is m«*ntion«.Kl as reader at the ami above three hundred more, was taken .*iick 

[Middle Temple in the autumn of loOo (Duo- from the stench of the prisoners, and died in 

DALE, Orif/. '2\7). In l.V)8-9 he was of a few days. On the SJime occasion, havinjr 

counstd for tht? ])ati'ntees of the lands of )x»eii nttminated 23 April 1577, he iv*a5 a 

tli»* bishopric of Winchester on a bill in mem})er of a commission for a si)ecial visita- 

]»arliunn.!nt which touched their interest. Ilis tiou of the I'liiversity of Oxfonl, along with 

canMTWjis at first political. From 15H2, when , the bishojw of London and RfK-hester, Sir 

In' was first returned for Lynn Regis, until . Christopher Wray, lord chief justice, and 

his (h'ath he sat in parliament. In October four others {State Papers, Domestic, JSihd' 

15tJ(j, }>eing a m**mlx;r of a committee to pe- beth, p. 543). His successor as chief Iwron 

tit ion tin.' (pn'on as to her marriagi*, he C(mi- was Sir John JefTrevs, appointed 12 Oct, 

ment«'d boldly on the imsatisfactory^ answer 1577. Camden describes J^ir Robert Bellas 

returned. A dissolution ensuing, in the next *a sage and grave man, and famous for hi* 

j)arliameiit, in April 1571, he was namt^l knowledge in the law.* He was thrice 

among those assigned to confer with the lonls married : to Mar%', daughter of Mr. Anthony 

spiritual on the reformation of abuses in Chester; to Klizabeth, widow of Edmund 

religion. Having pressed, during a subsidv Anderson, a son of Sir Edmimd Anderson* 

d«.*bate, for a reform of abuses connecte<l with lord chief justice of the common pleas ; and 

licenses to four courtiers, he was sent for by (15 Oct. 1559) to Dorothy, daughter and co- 

the council, and *so hardly (h'alt with, that ' heiress of Ed ward Beaupr6, who brought him 

it daunted all the house in such sort that for the manor of Beaupr6 in Upwell and()utwell, 

s»'v«*ral days there was not one that durst Norfolk, and, sur^'iving him, married Sir John 

deal in any matter of importance.' He is Peyton of Doddington in Kent, lieutenant 

found, however, sp'aking later on upon a of the Tower, and governor of Jersey under 




Estrange 
•es, who 
queen on the | Anthony Dering of Surenden in Kent ; and 



at thecloseof theiKirliament when,on8 Feb. I folk: Frances, who was second wife to Sir 
157C, it fell to him to move the queen on the Anthonv Dering of Su 
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one aoiiy Edmund, who married Ann^daugh- the 'Lives of the English Poets' (2 vols.), 

ler of Sir Peter Oshom. His descendants and the concluding volumes both of Southey*s 

long resided in Norfolk. There are portraits ' Lives of the British Admirals/ and of the 

of him in the possession of the Misses Bell continuation, in which he had been prectMled 

of Nortli Runcton, and of the Rev. H. Creed, by Wallace, of Sir James Mackintosh's ' His- 

of 3Ielli8 ; the latter has been engraved by tory of England.' Meanwhile he assisted 

W. C. Edwards. Bulwer, afterwards the first Lord Lytton, and 

ny t T- ^*i. Tj rk ji»rk- l^r. Lardner in establishing the *■ Monthly 

rFoars Lives of the Judp^es; Diiffdales On- «, • 1 t/iooo ii\ 1 iT* * i u 
giLjnridiciales; BlomefieuK Norfolk, iv. 182; Chronicle (1838-41) and ultimately becm^^^^ 

Worton's Baronetage, i. 875, ii. 17, iii. pt. 2, 427 ; ^/f ,^,^*^^^; }^'\^Y^ ?^'^^^ 7^^? Story-teller, 
PtoL History, i. 716, 736, 757, 779, 794; Cal. 1843, and in 1849 the concluding volumes of 
8UU Papers, Domestic, Eliz., p. 443 ; Wood's the * Corresnondence of the Fairfax family. 
Aaoalfl, ii. 188; Manning's Speakers, 242 ;, In 1840 had appeared his popularly written 
Bymer. xv. 725, 773; Mainship's Yarmouth, ii. *Life of Canning;' in 1849 he published un 
358 ; Cooper's Athene Cantab., i. 365, 565.1 agreeable record of one of his holiday tours 

J. A. H. on the continent, * Wayside Pictures tlirough 

France, Belgium, and Holland' Csecond edi- 

BELL, ROBERT (1800-1807), journalist tion, with the addition of a *Trip up the 

and miscellaneous writer, was the son of an Rhine,' 18*58). Of his three five-act come- 

Lrish magistrate, and bom at Cork on 10 Jan. dies, Ofarriage' was published in 1842, 

1800. He was educated at Trinity College, | 'Mothers and Daughters in 1843 (second edi- 

Dablin, where he originated the Dublin His- tion, with explanatorj- preface giving an ac- 

torical Societ;^ to supply the place of the old I count of its abrupt withdrawal from the 

HistoricalSociety which had l^en suppressed. ^ stage, 1845), and ' Temper,' 1847. Bell also 

He is said to have obtained early m life a wrote two three-volume novels, * Hearts and 

frovemment appointment in Dublin, and to | Altars,' 1852, and the * Ladder of Gold,' 1850. 

We edited for a time the * Patriot,' a govern- But the literary enterpristj, left imfortunately 

ment organ. He is also described as one of ' uncompleted, by which Bell will be chiefly 

the founders of and contributors to the *Dub- \ remembered, is his annotated edition of the 

lia Inquisitor,' and as the author of two English poets, 24 vols. 1854-7. The origi- 

dnmatic pieces, ' Double Disguises ' and ' nabty of the work lay in its numerous and 

^ Comic Lectures.' In 1828 he settled in Lon- 1 useful annotations, but the texts contained in 

don either before or after publishing a pam- it were the result of sedulous revision, and a 

iMet on catholic emancipation. About this | canjful memoir was prefixed to the works of 

time he was appointed editor of the * Atlas,' j each poet. The earliest poet in the series 

then one of tne largest of London weekly 1 was (;haucer, and the latest Cowper, but, 

joomals, and he conducted it creditably ancl ] apart from Bell's announced intention to 



SQOcessfully for many years. In 1829, at a 
time when press prosecutions were rife, he 
WIS indictea for a libel on Lord Lyndhurst, 
« paragraph in the 'Atlas' having stated 
that either he or his wife had trafficked in 
the ecclesiastical patronage vested in the lord 
<ihancellor. The indictment would have been 
withdrawn if Bell had consented to give up 



make it only a selection, there are great gaps 
in it. Noticeable among the 'occasional' 
volumes is the unique selection of ' Songs 
from the Dramatists, beginning with Udall 
and ending with Sheridan. 

During his lat^r years Bell edited with 
assiduity the * Home News,' a monthly jour- 
nal circulating among English residents in 



the name of his authority, but he refused. ' India and the East. His last productions 
He defended himself in a manly and in- 1 were selections from the poets, to accompany 

riotiB speech, and was complimented both ! pictorial illustrations, ' Golden Leaves from 
the judge, Lord Tenterden, and by the 1 the Works of the Poets and Painters,' 186.3, 
attomey-gteneral, on the tact and talent dis- i and * Art and Song,' 1867, the year of his 
played m it. The yerdict of the jury found death. lie also wrote * Outlines of China,* 
aim guilty of publishing a libel, but virtually and contributed to the *New Spirit of the 

Age,' edited by R. H. Home. Latterly he 
became interested in spiritualism, and among 
his contributions to pt*riodicals was a paper 
on table-rapping in the * Comhill Magazine.' 
A very prominent ond active member of the 
committee of the Literary Fund, Bell was 
personally most helpful to struggling and 
unsuccessful men or letters, and his death 
on 12 April 1867 was much and widely 



quitted him of any malicious intention, 
ana recommended him to the merciful con- 
sideration of the court. The attorney-general 
expressed great satisfaction with the verdict, 
^ Bell seems to have escaped punishment 
(GfCTiVfe Memoirs (1876), i. 258). 

To Lardner's 'Cabinet Cyclopeedia,' the 
publication (^ which began in 1830, BeU con- 
tributed the 'History of Russia' (3 vols.), 
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regretted. In accordance with his request 
he was buried near the grave of his friend, 
W. M. Thackeray, in Kensal Green Cemetery. 



to the * Presbytery of Ilelief,' recently found€>>d 
by Thomas Gillespie. He was licensed in 
1767, and in that year was settled as 



[Notices in Home News for May 1867, in En- \ minister of the Relief congregation at Jed- 
cyclopaedia Brita-nnica, ninth wlition, and in [ burgh as successor to the son of Thomas 
Chambers's Cyclopaedia ; Atlas for 27 Dec. 1829 ; Boston, of Ettrick. He remained in Jedburgh 
Catalogue of the British Museum Library.] for ten years, having made for himself a 



F. E. 



wide local reputation. In 1777 he was trans- 

BELL, ROBERT CHARLES (1806- latod to a large congregation of the Relief 

1872), line-engraver, was born at Edinburgh ^^^^^^l^'^^l^g^^^ ,. , ^ , 

in 1806. At an early age he was articled to He found sufhcient leisure to learn Dutch. 

John Beugo, the friend of Bums, and while ^^^ V''^^^ ^/^^'J^^ ^f®. ^^e« ^^^^ »« h»g^ re- 
in his studio he also attended the classes at P^^ l"" Scotland for their evangelical ^sound- 
the Trustees' Academy, then under the direc- °^?*. '? ^^^ '^'*^- ^P® ^"l*« ^'>;\°T ^ 
tion of Sir William Allan. After leaving quisition were seen in vanous faithful and 
Beugo he engraved a series of Scottish T-^^^i® translations from the Dutch In 
views and a considerable niunber of vignette 'i'?9,^%P^^^^*^^^ .^® Standard of the 
portraits, the best known of which are those ?P'^.'' ,Vf^ JP ^f ^°«^ Vl?^,*^"^™^ ^F^' 
of Professor Wilson and Dr. Brunton; but ^""f^'? ^^^,^ ^^^^^; , ^" ^!^ appeared his 
the works which brought him more promi- ^r"^]^ and powerful treatise, 'A Proof of 
nently into notice were * The Rush Pkiters,' ^ ^^^ and EternalGodhead of the Lord 

after Sir George Harvey, and the plates ?^'^« ^^/u^^ia 7^v V^'^^K^'J^^!'^] ?L^: 

which he engraved for the Royal Scottish V'^'' «^ the/ Satisfaction of Christ' (1790) 

As8ociation,amongwhichwere*The Widow' i« imnroved m his translation. He likewise 

and * Roger and Jenny,' after Sir William translated W the Latm * The Controversies 

Allan: 'The Expected Penny,' after A. stated in Great Britain under the Unhappy 

Eraser; 'The Quarrel Scene in The Dowie ^F^^ ^^ Antinomians and Neonomians.* 

Dens o' Yarrow,' after Sir J. Noel Paton ; This was posthumously published as well as 

and * Baillie McWhirter at Breakfast,' after ^T ^®^ f. 1^^ Covenants of Works and 

Grace, and * sermons on various Important 




tervals for some years, and which he had 1 [^truthers's History of Relief Church and 
only just completed at the time of his decease. | '^"°*^^ °* Ula^gow; Memorials of Relief Church, 
Several of liis best pktes appeared in the Jedburgh; Church Records at Jedburgh and 

* Art Journal ' between the years 1860 and , ^^LV mTr,.,r . -. . . ' 
1872. They included^ The Duet/ after Etty;' BELL, THOMAfc> (1/85-1860), anti- 
' The Philosopher,' after H. Wyatt ; * The \ ^"*^7» ^^ ^^^ »on of Richard Bell, of New-^ 

Bagpiper,' after Sir David Wilkie ; and S^U^"."J'^^' ^^^ "^^ ^™ *^ ^^*^* *^^^ 

* The Young Brother,' after Mulreadv, from ^^ Dec. 178o. For many years he followed 
the pictures in the Vernon Gallery ; * teasing ^^ business of land valuer and surveyor, 
the Pet,' after that by Mieris in the Royal ^e was a diligent antiquary and the collector 
CoUection; ^SanchoPanza,' after that by C.R. I ^^ ^ extensive library, which >vas dispersed 
Leslie in the Sheepshanks Collection;* Words I fV^®^c^*^« *V^®^ ^"s ^eath. Though he 
of Comfort,' after Thomas Faed ; * Renewal of ^^^^^^ published writing, his library was en- 
the Lease refused,' after Erskine Nicol; and ' ^^^^^^ V ^^^ manuscript genealogical and 
'WithinaMileofEdiubro'Town,' after John I ^^'^^^^"anan compilations, and he assisted 

Faed. He died in Edinburgh on 5 Sept. 1872. i ^^^\ «^ ^^^ ^'^^^\ topographical writers of his 

His son, Mr. RoWt P. Bell, A.R.S.A., is a JJ^ ^^ ^^^^^ undertakings. The Rev. John 

well-known Scottish painter of figure subjects. > Hodgson wiia much aided by him in the ' His- 

r. . T 1 iQ^o »> OQ4 1 Tf T? n torvof iSorthumberland. He was a promoter 

[Art Journal. 1872, p. 284.] R. E. G. ^^ -^^^ Newcastle Literarv and PhilLphical 

BELL, THOMAS (1733-1802), divine, 1 Society, and one of the founders of the Society 
was born at Moffat on 24 Dec. 1733, and of Antiquaries of Newcastle, and continued 
there attended the parish school. He was to take an active interest in both societies as 
sent to the imiversitv of Edinburgh while ' long as he lived. He died in his native town 
still a mere youth, ite completed his seen- 30 April 1860, aged 74. 
lar course and continued his theoloffical [Gent. Map. August 1860, p. 196; Sale Cata- 
at his university. But instead of seeKing logue of the Bell Library, I860; J. G. Bell's De- 
license from the national church he applied scendants of John of Gaunt, 1855.] C. W. S. 
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BELL, THOMAS (1792-1880), dental 
surfTKkn and xoologiRt, was bom ut Poole, 
Donietghirp, 11 Oct. 1792,beinjr tho only son ; 
of Thomas Bell, surgeon . In 1 8 1 3 he entered ' 
w t student at Guy's and St. Thomas's has- 

E*" Is, London, and became a member of the . 
al Collegi* of Surgeons in I8I0, and a : 
►w in 1844. In 1817 he was anpointed 
dental surgefm to Guy*s, a post he held till 
1861. He was for a long period the only ca- 
pable surgeon who ajipliea scientific surgery 
to diseases of the teeth; but his work on the 
teeth (1829) was largely a compilation from ! 
Hunter, Blake, and Fox. He whs early at- | 
tract ed tonatiural history, especially zoology, 1 
and for some years he lectureci on comparative 
anatomy at Gu/s. In 1 83(5 he was appointed ; 
prnfea8()r of zoology at King's CoUegt*, Lon- 
don, but in this capacity he made no mark. 
The first edition of his * Ilistorv- of British 
Quadrupeds' (1837), being written in an 
easy and attractive style, bt»came popular ; 
but it was not without serious defects. It 
was followwl in 1839 by the * History of Bri- 
tish Reptiles,' and in 1853 by the 'History 
of British Stalk-ejed Crustacea.' A s«»cond 
edition of the ' British Quadrupc^ds ' apiieured 
in 1874, revised and partly rewritten by the 
author, assiste<l in regard to cheiroptera and 
insect ivora by Mr. R. F. Tomes, and m reganl 
to seals and whales by Mr. E. R. Alston, 
Tvhoae additions are standard contributions. 
The matter relating to our domestic quadru- 
whIs is omitted from the second edition. 
Bell was elected F.R.S. in 1828, was (me of 
the originators of the scientific meetings of 
the Zoological Society, and for t»leven j-ears 
one of its vice-presidents. His exot^llent ad- 
ministrative qualities found full scope as one 
of the stHrretaries of the Royal Society from 
1848 to 1853, and as president of the Linnean 
Society from 1853 to J8<U . Under his guidance 
the latter society greatly advancwl in prospe- 
rity ; and to him is especially due its location 
in 'Burlington House, to which the govern- 
ment was originally strongly opposed. He was 
president of the Ray Society irom its founda- 
tion in 1843 till 1859. At'the agi» of nearly 
seventy he retired from practice to the 
AVakps at Selbome, Hamiishire, which he had 
purchased from Gilbert white's grandnieces. 
Here he collected relics and memorials of 
"Wliite, receiving with delight White's ad- 
mirers who visited Selbome. Thus, enjoying 
robust health almost to the last, he s])ent a 
happy and prolonged old age, and in 1877 pro- 
duced his classic edition of the * Natural His- 
toTT of Selbome.* It. contains a memoir of 
White, written in his most pleasing style. 
Bell's manners were most attractive, gaining 
the confidence of young and old of all classes. 



His rt*markable memorj', stored with very' 
varied information, remaine<l intact almost 
to the close of his life, 13 March 1880. As 
a naturalist he was more at home in his 
study than in the field, and he made few 
original contributicms of special value to 
ztwlogy. As a ivTiter, his chief merit is that 
of agreeable compilation. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Bell 
published * Monograph of Testudinata,* parts 
1-8, 1832-4$, folio, not completed: Pn»si- 
dential Addresses to IJnnean Society, 1853- 
1801 ; * Palajontographical Sf)ciety Mono- 
graph on Fossil >Ialacostracous Crustacea,' 
two parts, 1857, 18<12; * On Chelonia of 
London Clay,' in * Fossil Reptilia of L(mdon 
Clay,' by IVofessors Owen and Bell, 1849 : 
'Catalogue of Crustacea in British Museum,' 
jMirt i. 1855 ; account of Crustacea in Bel- 
cher's 'Last of the Arctic Voyages,' vol. ii. 
1855. 

[Athenaeum (1880\ i. 379; Arnaemy (1880). 
i. 216; Lanct't (1880). i. o07 : Nntun>, xxi. 473, 
499 ; information from Mr. ailter, F.K.S.l 

O. T. B. 

BELL, AVILLIAM (fi, 1599), lawyer, 
was bom in Hampshire, and educateil at 
Warwick and Balliol College, Oxford, where 
he was elected to a fellowship, which, how- 
ever, being a Roman catholic, he was unable 
to hold. Subsequently he turned his atten- 
tion to the law, studying at (Cement's Inn 
for two years. He then appears to have re- 
turned to his native county, where he came 
to hold the office of clerk of the peace. He 
is said to have died at Temple Broughton 
(perhaps the same as the place now known as 
Broughton) in that county. His son, a 
Franciscan of the order of friars minor and 
warden of the college of St. Bona vent ura at 
Douay, published in 1632 an (»ctavo volume 
containing his fathers will, a statement of 
his theological opinions, and his pedigree. 

[Tanner's Bihl. IJrit.-Ili)).] J. M. R. 

BELL, WILLIAM, D.D. (1625-1683), 
archdeacon of St. Albans, was bom at Lon- 
don, in the parish of St. Ihinstan-in-thc-West, 
on 4 Feb. 1625. He was educated at Mer- 
chant Tavlors' School, and elected a scholar 
of St. John's College. Oxfonl, in 1(U3. He 
graduated B.A. in July 1647, and obtained 
a fellowship in his college, of which he was 
subsequently a benefactor. Ejected from this 
post by the visitors appointed bvparliament, 
ne appears to have visited the Cxmtinent in 
1649, and to have obtained a benefice in Nor- 
folk in 1655, for which he was dis(^ualified by 
the trj'ers. On the Restoration he was made 
chaplain to Sir John Robinson, lieutenant of 
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the Tower, and in the following year was ad- 
mitted to the degree of B.D. In 1662 he was 
presented by his college to the living of St. 
Sepulchre's, London, which he seems to have 
filled in a way that secured the respect and 
affection of his parishioners. Three years 
later, Dr. Henchman, bishop of London, made 
him prebendary of Reculversland in St. Paul's 
Cathedral In 1667 he was made chaplain 
to the king, and in 1671 archdeacon of St. 
Albans. To these preferments was also added 
a lectureship at the Temple. He died 19 July 
1683, aged 58, and was buried in St. Sepul- 
chre's Church. 

He published the following sermons: 
1. * City Security,' 1660. 2. ' Joshua's Reso- 
lution to serve God,' 1672. 3. * Sermon at 
the Funeral of Mr. Anthony Hint^n,' 1679. 
There is an * Elegy on the Death of the re- 
verend, learned, and pious William Bell, 
D.D.' amount the Luttrell collection of 
broadsides, in which he is pronounced 'a 
mighty loyalist and truth's defendant.' 

[Wood's Athon» (Bliss), iv. 94, and Fasti, ii. 
103, 2.54, 302 ; Kennett's Register and Chronicle, 
Kcclesiastical and Civil, 1 728, p. 796 ; Newcourt's 
Repertorium Eccles. Paroch. 1708, i. 96, 205, 
o34 ; Le Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy, 1864, ii. 431 ; 
Stowe's Survey, ed. Strype, 1720, iii. 243 ; Acker- 
man's Hist, of Univ. of Oxford, 1814, ii. 128.] 

A. R, B. 

BELL, WILLIAM (1740 P-1804 P), por- 
trait painter, was bom at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne about the year 1740. He came to 
London about 1768 and entered as a student 
the schools of the Royal Academy, which 
Iiad just then been founded, and in 1771 he 
carried off the gold medal for his picture of 
* Venus entreating Vulcan to forge arms for 
her son ^Eneas.' Being patronised by Lord 
Delaval, he painted several full-length por- 
traits of members of that nobleman's family, 
and in 1775 he exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy two views of Seaton Delaval, his lord- 
ship 8 seat. Still he did not make any further 
progress, but returned to Newcastle, where 
he maintained himself by portrait painting 
until his death, which took place about 1804. 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] 

R. E. G. 

BELL, WILLIAM, D.D. (1731-1816), 
divine, was educated at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of B.A. 
in 1753 with considerable distinction, being 
the eigfhth wrangler of his year. In 1755 he 
gained one of the members' prizes, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1766, in which year he ob- 
tained one of Lord Townshend's prizes by a 
dissertation on the causes of the populous- 
ness of nations, and the effect of populous- 



ness on trade. The dissertation was trans- 
lated into Oerman in 1762, under the title of 
'Quellen und Folgen einer starken Bevol- 
kerung,' and was replied to by * A Vindica- 
tion of Commerce and the Arts,' proving 
them the source of the greatness, power, 
riches, and populousness 01 a state, wnerein 
' Mr. Bell's calumnies on trade are answered, 
his arguments refuted, his svstem exploded, 
and the principal causes of populosity as- 
signed,' by I B , M.D., 1758. A 

fancy that he had detected an argument of 
the divine origin of Christianity in the evan- 
gelic writings, in a circumstance hitherto 
overlooked or slightly mentioned, produced in 
1761 Bell's ' Enouiry into the Divine Mission.' 
After remaining for some time at Magda- 
len, he became domestic chaplain and secre- 
tary to the Princess Amelia, daughter of 
George III, with whom he became domes- 
ticated at Gunnersbury House. By her in- 
terest he obtained a prebend of Westminster 
in 1766, and in 1767 he proceeded S.T.P. 
per literas regias. In 1776 he was present^ 
by the dean and chapter of Westminster to 
the vicarage of St. Bridget's, London, but 
vacated it in 1780. It was in this year that 

, he dedicated to the princess an elaborate 
essay upon the sacrament. Dr. Lewis Bagot, 
dean of Christ Church, controverted Bell's 

1 argument in his Warburtonian lectures in an 
excellent note, pp. 210-13, and published in 
1781 a letter addressed to the author on the 
subject. Bell's opinions on this question 
agreed with those of Hoadly and John Taylor 
of Norwich. A second edition of Bell's tract 
appeared, and he continued the discussion in 
another tract published in 1790. Bell also 
published his * Attempt to ascertain the Na- 
ture of the Communion,' including only the 
main argument, in the simple form of ques- 
tion and answer. After quitting St. Bridget's, 
Bell was presented to the rectory of Christ 
Church, London, which he resigned in 1799. 
He also enjoyed the treasurer's valuable stall 
in St. Paulas Cathedral, and administered 
the office with becoming disinterestedness. 
He, in fact, rendered himself conspicuous 
through life for acts of discerning liberality. 
In 1787 Bell published a curious tract, 
entitled * Declaration de mes derniers Senti- 
mens siir les diffi&rens Dogmes de la Religion,' 
by Pierre Francois le Courayer, D.D., the 
counigeous, learned, and intelligent champion 
of English ordinations to a French public 
bent upon questioning their validity. The 
manuscript of this work had been given by 
Dr. Courayer himself to the Princess Amelia, 
with a request that it might not be published 
till after his death. It proved, says Bell^ 
that its author was firmly convinced that 
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the doctrine of tbe Uoman religion, in nearl]r 
all wtierein it diftera ftam the protestant, is 
contrary to truth and the word of God. 
Thia mannscript, tofretlier with the 'TraitS 
oil Ton expose ce que I'Elcritnre nous anprpiid 
de U Sivinitfi de JfBUS-Chiist,' also by Dr. 
Coonyer, were beiiueathed to Boll by the 
princeM. Soon after the ' Dficlamtiou ' was 
published a, tranalation of the 'Traitf' ap- 
peared, with an account of Dr. Courayer 
prefixed. The trrit«r of thia anonymous 
irark was the Rer. Dr. John Calder, and with 
it Bell was not concerned. A strong dislike 
to being the editor of a controversial work 
lurh as the 'Traitf ou I'on expose,' &c., in 
irhich the doctrine concluded upon is very 
widelv different from that adopted by the 
diuTCli of England, was the cause, according 
to his own written confession, of Bell's not 
publishing this work immediately. Til! 1810 
be thetefoTB withheld it from the world, when 
be published it, thinking it might be * a 
li^Uyblameable presumption' to suppress it 
longer. In the same year Bell, with great 
munificence, transferred 15,200/. 3 per cent, 
consols to the university of Cambridge, in 
tnist to found eight new scholarships for the 
Hus or the orphans of clei^^ymen of the 
diinch of England, whose circumstances were 
nch as not to enable them to bcnr the whole 
etpense of sending their sons to the univer- 
■ity. The particulars of the benefaction will 
b« found in the ' Gentleman's JIagaxini',' 
inx., iL 490. It was especially provided 
Alt no scholar was ever to be elected from 
King's College or Trinity Hall. Thf w pro- 
visions have been subsequently altered. Bell, 
iiithecourse of his life, held several parochial 
ImuGces besides those already mentioned, 
bat long before his death he had resigned nil | 
neh preferment', lie died at his prebeudal 
IwMe in Little Dean's Yard, Wi'stminster, ■ 
on 39 Sept., aged 85. Of Bell's posthumoiiH 
Torks the sermons have been higlily praised. 
I>avnilos says, as a compendium of Christian 
fthics they deserve a pluce among the bt'st ' 
"riten of our language. Bishop ^Vatsoii 
'tcommends them aa 'of excellent instruc' 

Ihe full titles of Bell's works, in the order 
it their publication, are : 1. ' A Dissertation | 
''ii''Wliat Causes principally contributo to i 
t^Ddet a Nation Populous, and what Effect 
hu the Populousnesa of a Nation on its | 
Trtde,"' Cambridge, 1756. 2. 'An Enquiry' 
into the Divine Missions of John the Baptist 
yi Jesus Christ, so far as they can be proved 
innD the circumstances of their births and 
tW conneetioD with each other,' Ijondon, 
IJfil. 3. A second edition to which are 
.pnfixed'Aiguments inproof of the Aiithen- 

TOUIT, 
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ticity of the Narratives of the Births of Johu 
and Jesus contained in the two first chapters 
of the Go.4)iets of St. Matthew and St. huke,' 
IHIO. 4, 'ADeti'nceofKevehitioningeneral 
and the Gitsjiel in particular; in answer ti> 
the objections advanced in a late book en- 
titled "The Morality of the New Testament, 
digested under nirioiis heads," &e., and sub- 
Boribed, a national Clmstinn,' ITBo. .'i, 'A 
Sermon preached in Ijambeth Chnpel at the 
consecration of Dr. Thomas, Bishop of llo- 
chesler,' 1774. 6. 'An Attempt to ascer- 
tain and illustrate the Authority, Nature, 
and Design of the Institution of ChrUt, com- 
monly called the Communion and the Lord's 
Supper,' 17fiO;iisecond edition, 1781. 7. 'An 
Enqiilrv whether unv Doctrine reliitinp to 
the Nainre and Efl'ecia of the Lr)rd'» Supper 
can be justly foundinl on the Discourse of 
our Lopil recorded in the sixth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. Jolin,' 17flO. This is a sup- 
plement to the preceding ' Attempt,' &c. 

rrii'nt. Miig. liiAvl. pt. ii. 371 ; Brit. Mua. 
Cat.; L.i«-niiB.» Hill. M.m.i.150; Wntl» Hibl. 
Hrit.] J. M. 

BELLAMONT, ^"l8CocsT (rf. 1060). 
[See Baud, IIesry.] 

BELLAMONT, Eakl op. [See Cootb, 
Richard.] 

BELLAMY, DANIEL, tlio elder (6. 
1687), miscellaneous writer, son of Daniel 
Bellamy, scrivener of the city of I»ndon, 
was bom in the parish of St. Alartin's, Iron- 
monger's Lane, on 25 Dec. 1687. He en- 
tered Merchant Taylors' School on 12 March 
1702, and matriculated as a commoner of 
St. John's College. Oxford, on 4 March 1706. 
In consequence of a reverse of fortune he 
was forced to leave Oxford without taking a 
degree in 1709, and became a conveyancer's 
clerk. He was the author of: 1. "ATrans- 
lationof tlie"Muscipuln.'" 2. 'Thoughtson 
the Trinity, translated from the French of 
]^rdMomydnl'!essis-Mnrlv,'172l. 3. 'Love 
Triumphant, or Kival GodJesscs; aPastoral 
Drama for Schools.' 4. "N'arious dramatic 
' pieces and moral essays, nublished together 
' as the ' Young Ladv's Miscellany,' 172.1. 
' 5. ' The Generous ^lahometan ; ' a novel. 
I 6. 'MoralTales adapted from Ffinelon,' 1729. 
I 7. A Latin edition of the Fables of ITii©- 
' drus, 1734. 8. 'The Cliristian Schoolmaster,' 
I 1736. Ill' aim began a translation of Picart's 
' Ceremonies.' In some nther works he was 
associated with his son Daniel [q. v ] 

iRobiiisan'H Si-^ii>tcr of Alercltant Taylors' 
ool, ii. 7: Biiker'K Biographirt Dinmiitini, i. 
i. SI ; Bawliiisoa MSS., Jiodleiaa Library.] 
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BELLAMY, DANIEL, the younger {d. 
1788), divine and miscellaneous writer, was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of M.A. *per literas 
regias* in 1759. His first work was the 

* Christian Schoolmaster,* 1737, 16mo. He 
joined with his father (of the same name) in 
publishing a collection of * Miscellanies in 
Prose and Verse;* the first volume appeared 
in 1739, and the second in 1740. This collec- 
tion contained some dramatic pieces, written 
to be performed by school-girls at breaking- 
up-time. In * Biographia JDramatica * these 
little chamber dramas are warmly praised. 
The other works of the yoimger Bellamy are : 
1. 'Discourses on the Truth of the Christian 
Religion,* 1744. 2. * A Paraphrase on Job,* 

1748, 4to. 3. 'On Benevolence, a sermon 
(on Ps. cxii.\ with a summary of the life and 
character 01 Dean Colet, preached before the 

fentlemen educated at St. Paul*s School,* 
766, 4to. 4. * The British Remembrancer, 
or Chronicles of the King of England,* 1757 ? 
12mo. 5. *Ode to her Royal Highness the 
Princess Dowager of Wales,' 1708? 4to. I 
0. 'The Family Preacher,* 1776, 8vo, dis- 
courses for every Sunday throughout the year, 
written in conjunction with James Carring- 
ton, William Webster, and others. Bellamy 
was minister of Kew and Petersham, and in 
1749 was presented to the vicarage of St. 
Stephen's, near St. Albans. He died 16 Feb. 
1788. 

[Gent. Mag. Iviii. 272 ; Baker's Biographia 
Diamatica, i. i. 31 ; Watt ; Graduati Canta- 
brigienses ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Cooke's Preacher's 
Assistant, ii. 34 ; European Magazine, xiii. 144 ; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 607.] A. H. B, 

BELLAMY, GEORGE ANNE (1731 ?- 
1788), actress, was bom, according to her 

* Apology,* at Fingal, in Ireland, on St. 
George's day (23 April 1733). For this year 
she afterwards substituted 1731, supplying a 
copy of a certificate of birth. The year 17^7, 
given without comment by Chetwood in 

1749, is more probable. The name George 
Anne was given by mistake for Georgiana. 
Her mother, whose maiden name was Seal, 
was a quakeress, the daughter of a rich far- 
mer at Maidstone. She eloped from a 
boarding-school with Lord Tyrawley, ambas- 
sador at Lisbon. She there married Captain 
Bellamy, the master of a trading vessel. The 
birth very shortly after of George Anne Bel- 
lamy led to the immediate disappearance of 
Captain Bellamy. Lord Tyrawley acknow- 
ledged the paternity of the infant. He 
sent her, when five years old, to Boulogne, 
where she was placed in a convent until she 
was eleven, when she returned to England, 



and lived for some time with a peruke-maker 
in St. James's Street, formerly in the service 
of Lord Tyrawley. After the return of her 
father she saw under his charge a good deal 
of company, and was introduced to Lord 
Chesternela and to Pope. Her father, on 
going as ambassador to Russia, made her an 
allowance, which she forfeited by going to 
live with her mother. She became acquainted 
with Mrs. Woffington, Sheridan (the actor), 
and Garrick. She even took part with 
Garrick in a private performance or * The Dis- 
tressed Mother,' in which she played Andro- 
mache. A rehearsal of an amateur perform- 
ance of * Othello ' led to an engagement with 
Rich, the manager of Covent Garden. Rich 
introduced her to Quin, then the virtual 
director of the house. Rich insisted, in spit© 
of Quin's opposition, that she should play 
Monimia in 'The Orphan.* Her appearance 
took place on 22 Nov. 1744. At the r^ 
hearsais Quin, who was to play Chamont, 
did not appear. Through the fi^' three acts 
she could scarcely proceed, but in the fourth 
act she obtained a success. Quin lifted her 
in his arms from the ground, called her ' a 
divine creature,' and proclaimed himself 
hencefor\i'ard her supporter and friend. This 
was not, in fact, her first appearance. Her 
name appears in the bill for Covent Gkrden 
for 27 March 1742, quoted by Genest, as 
acting Miss Prue in * Love for Love.' Mrs. Bel- 
lamy was patronised by aristocratic society, 
and rose rapidly in her profession. An ab- 
duction by Lora Byron led to a severe illness, 
after which she tooK refuge with some quaker 
relatives in Essex. Her private adventures 
cannot be followed. In 1745-8 she was in 
Dublin. Sheridan, who had the management 
of the Smock Alley and Aungier Street 
theatres, brought her out at the latter house 
on 11 Nov. 1744, according to Hitchcock, but 
the year must be 1745, as Monimia. Desde — 
mona and other characters followed. Mrs^ 
O'Hara, her father's sister, introduced her intc* 
society. She became in consequence so muclv 
the rage, that an attempt of Garrick to preven« 
her appearance as Constance in * King John 
was the means of causing him much public: 
mortification. On 22 Oct. 1748 she reap- 
peared at Covent Garden as Belvidera i"« 
* Venice Preserved.' Here she remained play^ 
ing, generally in tragic characters, but occ*£^ 
sionally appearing m comedy, until 175C 
when (28 Sept.), with Garrick, by whom st"»- 
was specially engaged, she appeared as Juli ^ 
in the famous combat with Barry and M^-^s 
Cibber at the rival house. Her success ii 
this character was conspicuous. Herprivo-te 
character was, however, suffering. Her xt?- 
conciliation to her father, her relations with 
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}Sr^ Kfterwards Sir Gi^or^ Mulham, w 
Mr. Cnlcnift, lo wliiim slie vma liclieved 
lie jnMTTinl. at n siihjwjiiHut dote witb W 
IHggi^s, nn Bctcjr, who marriwi htr, Iiaviiig I 
uiullier wife lirintr, and finullj- with "WixmU I 
*»rf, ihp nclur, like tie record of hw gam- ' 
lilin^ uiil tixtravneanct>, may be rKatl in her 
'ApoldKy' anil nl*ewh«ra. Diirinff mnny , 
Jean she a]i]i«ared at various theatres : 
UoTMit GurJpti, 1763-0, Smock Alley, Dub- ■ 
lin, 1780^1, aiTeijtGMden,!T0:-2. Ial7fi4 
•be TPenl lo Scollnnd, oiid reoppeared at 
CoTwil Oardfii in 171U-70. With increas- 
ing a^ hi.T attraction naliiratly dim-ini^hed, 
wA ueiitnl dt-cay imaas to have followed. 
In 1785 a|(peared in five rolnraes, to wliich a 
uith was subsequently added, tier ' Apology.' , 
the materials for wLicb, supplii>d by herself, 
(n «uin)OBed to boTe been nrrangetl and ' 
Rimenbcd by Alexander Bicknell, author of i 
« 'lifis of Alexander the Great ' [q. v.] A 
Uwftt was arranged for her at Drury Lane on 
M May 1785. Mia. Bellamy took no part in ' 
'ie pt-rTonnance of the piece (* Bragania '), I 
tat mumblfd a few words to Iho audience 
in prose. She died 16 Feb. 1788. So far as 
nn he judged, her position was belon' the 
pMtest nctresxee of her day. Herbenutynnd 
•icial reputation stwid her, however, in good 
Mad. She waa small in stature, fair, with 
lioe eyes, and was, accordinf; to CKeefe, 
nrybMuliful. During her early life she waa 
town inio intimacy with Fox and many 
cttvactfrs of highest mark. Her later years 
*(!* burdened witb suffering and debt. She 
li^teribes herself on her reappearance in Dub- 
lin, when still little more than thirty, us 
'sliltk- dirty creature bent nearly double, 
vnTwblvd by fatigue, her countenance tinged 
*itb jaundice, and in every rpspect the re- 
WfM of a perwDU who could make the least 
pwwision to beauty.' A portion of hi>rcur- 
nwiondence is preserved by Tato Wilkinson 
■nd others. It consists almost exclusively 
"f applieniions for money, which was no 
•tioner obtained than it was wasted. One or 
'"^o letters lent by Mr. Stone, of Walditch, 
Bridport, are now before us, written from 
fturwick Street, Soho, They are wholly oon- 
*«rTnHl with her pecuniary troubles. Li one 
i4)e acknowledges the receipt of two guineas, 
*"" d MJB ahu needs twenty-five guineas again 
taj h«r dttbts. In n second she bids her 

ondttnt not to call, as she is going to 

«'b (fhwiff'Bl house on her wny to the 

Bancb, whicli was indeed a familiar 

Her career has furnished a familiar 

n the stage, Dr. Doran 

Uly eloquent oTf>r the sadness of her 

'n fact, less neglected than she 




herself ti 
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aba epeaks of herself as having eve^ pro- 
spect of being comfortably situated for lifti 
{Apoloffy, yi. 1U-V2). 

[An Atmlogy for the Life of Oeorgo Anna 
Bellamy, late of Coreat Gardpii Tbtntro, written 
by harself, fl Tots. 1786; Molnoirs of Goorga 
Anna Bolhimy, bj a Gtmhiemnn of Covsnt Gar- 
den Theatre, 178S; Ognest's Account of the 
English Stage ; Thoapian Ilictionary ; Hitdi- 
CDCk's Irish Stage ; Jackson's History of tba 
Scottish atago; T^to Wilkinson's Memoirs of 
bis own life, 1 vulu. 17Q0,and Wandoiing Palen- 
tce. 4 vole. 1T95; CbetTood's General History 
oftheSiiigo, 1749.] J, K- 

BELLAMT, RICHARD (1743 f-lSia), 
MuB, Bac, one of the chief bass sineera of his 
day, was appointed a gentleman of tne Chapel 
Royal '28 Slarch 17,1, and a lay vicar of 
Westminster Abbev 1 Jan. 1773. Bellamy 
married Miss Eli«abeth Ludford, daughter of 
Q Mr. Thomas Ludford, who died in 1776, 



a vicar choral of St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
from 1793 to 1800 he was also almoner and 
master of the choristers. In 1784 he was one 
of the principal besees at the Handel com- 
memoration in Westminster Abbey. He gave 
up all his appointments in 1801, and died 
about the end of August 1813. BellamypuV 
lished a few sonatas, a collection of glees, and 
a Te Deum with orchestral accompaniment. 
[Appendix to Bemrose'e Cbant Book (18S2} ; 
Grove's Dirtiunary. i. 21 1 a ; Chrstrr's Rflgisters 
of Westmiuster Abbey, p. 421 ; Bumoj'a Ac- 
COUDI of the Hauild Cnmrneninmlion (178S).l 
W. B. S. 

BELLAMY, THOMAS (1745-1800)^ 
miscellaneous writer, was bom at Kingston- 
on-Thames in 174G. Having served hia ap- 
Erenticeship lo a hosier in Newgate Street, 
e began business on hisown account. Very 
early he sliowed a taste for vetse-writing, 
some of the pieces in his ' Miscellanies ' being 
dated 1783. AftercarFyingoiibuaineeswith 
fluccess for twenty years he became tired of 
serving at the counter. So, relinquishing the 
hoaiery trade, he served as clerk in a book- 
seller's in PaiemoflterHow. ' But Bellamy," 
says hia biographer, 'was not calculated for 
a subordinate position.' A disagreement arose 
between him and his employer, and Bellamy 
had to seek a livelihood elsewhere. In 178^ 
he started the ' Qeneral Magazine and Ira- 
partial Review,' which lived lor some mouths. 
Anothervenlurewas ' Bellamy's Picturesque 
Slagaiine and IJtcrary Museum,' which con- 
tained engraved portraits of living puraons, 
with soma account of their lives; but the 
public gave little support to this undertaking. 
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In 1794 he collected into two volumes the 
moral tales which he had written for the 
* General Magazine/ adding some verses, un- 
published tales, and a life of Parsons, the 
comedian. These * Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse' were dedicated to Charles Dibdin, 
with whom the author afterwards quarrelled. 
Later he projected the * Monthly Mirror,' 
which was chiefly concerned with the stage. 
When this periodical had run its race, he 
established a circulating library. On the 
death of his mother he became possessed of 
some property, which enabled him to retire 
from busmess and devote himself to literary 
pursuits. But he did not long enjoy his lei- 
sure ; seized with a sharp and sudden illness 
he died, after four days* suffering, on 29 Aug. 
1800. 

In addition to the works already mentioned 
he wrote: 1. *The Benevolent Planters,' a 
dramatic piece performed at the Hajrmarket in 
1789, and nrinted in the same year. 2. * Sa- 
daski, or the Wandering Penitent,' 2 vols., 
12mo, 1798. 3. * Lessons from Life, or Home 
Scenes.' 4. *The Beggar Boy,' a novel in 
three volumes, published posthumously in 
1801, to which is prefixed a biographical me- 
moir of the author by Mrs. Vill^Real Qooch. 

[Mrs. Villa-Real Gooch's Memoir, prefixed to 
the BeggHr Boy; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; British 
Museum Catalogue.] A. H. B. 

BELLAMY, THOMAS LUDFORD 

(1770-1843), son of Richard BeUamy [q. v.], 
was bom in St. John's parish, Westmmster, in 
1770. lie learned singing and music from his 
father and Dr. Cooke, and (when his voice 
had broken) from Tasca. In 1784 he sang 
amongst the trebles at the Handel commemo- 
ration in Westminster Abbey, and in 1791 
he sang in the so-called oratorios at Drury 
Lane. In 1794 he went to Ireland, as it is 
generally stated, to manage a nobleman's es- 
tate, but it is more probable that his visit was 
connected with the Irish property which had 
been bequeathed him by his maternal grand- 
father in 1776 (Chester's Westminster Re- 
gistersy p. 421). In 1797 he was in Dublin, 
where he acted as stage manager at the thea- 
tre; but in 1800 he bought shares in the 
Manchester, Cheater, Shrewsbury, and Lich- 
field theatres. Three years later he sold his 
interest in these undertakings, and became 
sole proprietor of the Belfast, Londonderry, 
and j^ewry theatres. This speculation turn- 
ing out a failure, he returned to London, 
where he obtained an engagement to sing at 
Coven t Garden for five years. In 1812 he 
was engaged for a similar period at Drury 
Lane. On the expiration of this engagement 
he started an acaaemy of music on the Loge- 



rian system ; but this does not appear to have 
been successful, as in 1819 he ootained the 
appointment of master of the choir of the 
Spanish chapel. Two years 1 ater he succeeded 
Bartleman as principal bass singer at the 
Ancient concerts. Bellamy died 3 Jan. 1843. 

[The Georgian Era, iv. 637 ; Grove's Diction- 
ary, i. 211a; Burney's Account of the Handel 
Commemoration (1786); Musical Examiner for 
7 Jan. 1843.] W. B. S. 

BELLASIS. [See Belasyse.] 

BELLASIS, EDWARD (1800-1873), 
seneant-at-law, only son of the Rev. George 
Bellasis, D.D., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
rector of Yattendon and vicar of Basilden and 
Ashampstead, Berkshire, by his second wife, 
Leah (Jooper, only surviving child and heir 
of Emery Viall, of Walsingham, Norfolk, was 
bom 14 Oct. 1800, in his father's vicarage at 
Basilden. From 1680 his family were well 
known as of Long Marton, Westmoreland ; 
while from 1763, when his uncle General 
John Bellasis, commander of the forces at 
Bombay, first went to India, several members 
of it won distinction in the militair and 
civil service of the company. Conspicuous 
among these were the two half brothers of 
Serjeant Bellasis, General Joseph Harvey 
Bellasis, who, in 1799, was killed while stomi- 
ing a fort at Sondah in Bundelcund, and 
Colonel George Bridges Bellasis, who, in the 
same year, received a medal for gallantry at 
the battle of Seringapatam. 

Bellasis was a st udent at Christ's Hospital 
from the Easter of 1808 to the October of 
1815. He was entered as a student at the 
Inner Temple on 8 Nov. 1818, and was called 
to the bar 2 July 1824. For several years he 
practised in the court of chancery and in the 
county palatine of Lancaster. In 1836 he was 
engaged to watch over the interests of his 
friend Mr. Wood, of Hanger Hill, when Brunei 
first projected the Great Western Railway. 
He became thenceforth, as a barrister, ex- 
clusively employed in parliamentary business 
until his formal retirement in 1866 from 
professional practice. Briefs and retainers 
soon began to pour in upon him. The cases of 
grave importance in which he was engaged 
before the committees of the Lords and Com- 
mons reached at last a grand total of 342. 
He was employed in many of the great railway 
and navigation bills. His sagacity influenced 
the reconstruction of the laws regulating the 
salmon fisheries, and the acts directing the 
supply of water to Manchester, Liverpool, 
Eainburgh, Bristol, Sheffield, Glasgow, and 
London. He was employed in 1838 in the 
Salford and Shaftesbury election petitions. 
On 10 July 1844 he became seijeant-at-law. 
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FnHO 1853 lo l&iO IMliais, in arinjuuL-iHiii 
with hia foBt friend, James Hobeit Hope- 
BcoU, Q.C., wnstliB confidential oddwr of 
the young Korl 'if SIirBwaburjiUud undertook 
ihe •u]H'rinCvndenci< of » gtvnt landed estate 
bringing in neutly SO.OOOi. a year. The eorl 
Hid un lU Atig. l>U)tS. In 1H57 the tnemo- 
ral)l«>1iliguii'iD arofinfor thepoaseesionof the 
Shrewoliury property, the contention lyinR 
between niirl Talbot, claiming It us hi*ir, Hnd 
the Duke of Norfolk, to whose vounger eon. 
Lord Edmund Howard, it had 1jwn devised 
bribe recently deceased Earl of Shrewsbury, 
^r ten years Bellaais and Hope-Scott had 
iCcwlirt- control. Lord Talbot's claim totlie 
tkUbeforethecommittee of privileg^B, though 
d*ilided in hi» favour in the very timi year of 



theiu 



, [Ud r 



.rily 



tivolve the 



the court of 
COnuDon pU'iis an nction ol' iJii'Itdi'iiI by the 
lewly installed Eurl of Slirvwsliiiry for the 
MWvwyiif Alton Towers. Agiiin the decisiou , 
wu la ihe ettrl'e favour, and the trustees aji- [ 
pe»Ied againi>t it without success in the ex- 
ebequer cluiml>«r. At length.in 1837, judg- i 
»nit was finally given by Lord Chancellor | 
CbrhnBTord nnd the Lords Justices Cairns and i 
Tiinier, ns to ciTlain eiilaiW portions of the j 
Siitwjbury estate, Thiawas the one success ' 
whim'ed bv the trustees. I 

In iNil't fti'llBsishecame steward of the Duke 
rfN'r.r<ol kV [iianors in Norfolk and Suffolk. On 
'hf dfiiih ..if Sir Charles Young, Garter hing- 
■Vinns, in 1H69, he was appomted, together , 
*ith Lord Howard of Glossop and Sir Wil- j 
liun Alexnndfr, Hurt., a commissioner of | 
Uke carl mursbal roexaminu and report upon 
llw workin); of the College of Arms. As the 
tifult of Ihe great mass of Evidence taken 
dnrn by Ibe conunissiouers, an elaborate 
Rport wa« istiied by them suggesting certain 
iaportADt relbrms, revisions, and alterations 
■Bthe g^neivl working and organisatioD of 
Un Her«ld«' College. 

Prom 18.13 to 1846 Seijeant Bellasis 
vuehed -with intense interest the course of 
U» tractarian movenient. He made seveml 
TilitJituOxfordiandbecauie intimate with Mr. 
(ifterwards Cardinal) Kewnian, Dr. Pusey, 
«hl Dr. Ward, as well as with Canon Oakeley 
•ad Awhdeocoo Manning, afterwards car- 
dinal aivlibii^hop of Westminster. Canliual 
Newman, on 21 Feb. 1870, dedicated to bim, 
iatarmn'ifBlrong affection, the 'Essay in Aid 

■■t » r.r^, i»r of Assent.' Early in 1850 Bel- 

'1 il two anonymous patnphlels: 
I 'iimmiltceof IbePrivyCouncil 
. n for a Church Tribunal in lieu 
n Anglican Layman,' 8vo, 



they tlip Itiniedies tor Kxisting Evils !■ a 
Second Lettfr by an Anglican Layman,' Hvo, 



wrote 'A Hemonstrance with the Cletwy of 
Westminster, from a Weatminatei Mogis- 
Irate,' 8vo, np. 22. And in 1851 he published 
anonymously a remonstrance with the wo- 
testant emseopat*, undfir the title of 'The 
Anglican Bishops i'w««the Catholic Hierar- 
chy ; a Demurrer (o fiirtlier Proceedings,' 8vo, 
pp. 16. It soon became known that it was 
by Bellasis, who, on 28 Sept. 1860, acting 
upon the advice of Cardinal Wiseman, hod 
been received by Father Brownbill, of the 
Society of Jeaus, into the Roman catholic 
communion. While yet an Anglican, be bad, 
in 1847, wrilteo four letters on the question 
of Bishop Barlow's conaectBtion, whicDj a few 
years afterwards, were published in a news- 
paper. A reprint of them, anthotised by Bel- 
lasis, appeared in 1872 under Ibe title, ' An- 



Orders, by i 
a Catholic,' 6vo, pp, 
anonymously early 
liminary Dialogue.'' I 
approaching the Cn- 



Anglican, since twcoma 

" Bellasis also issutd 

m-iO ' [Twlve] Pre- 



tv- 



■ Cot 



IB and Synods, l 



The ii 
Eugenia, wens BelWia mid bi,-. «iii'. A thir- 
teenth dialogue was [MBthumously published 
in 1874, with the author's name on its title- 
page: 'Philotheua and Eupenia, a Dial^ne 
on the Jesuits, by the hite -Mr. Serjeant Bel- 
lasis,' small Bvo, pp. IB. Besides l"hese frag- 
mentary writings, Belhwia left among his 
pnnors a curiously interesting autohiogmpby, 
still in manuscript, as well as a ntmiber of 
elegantly turned metrical effusions. 

Having been for some time in rather deli- 
cate health, Bellasis left England in November 
1872 for his winter residence in tlie South 
of France, at Hyeres, in Provence. There, 
two months afterwards, on 24 Jan. 1873, he 
died in the seventy-third year of bis a 
Cardinal Newman wrote -.'^ 
beat men I ever knew. There was a great 
deal in common in him and Mr. Hope-&ott. 
This similarity is what made tbem such great 
friends^tbey were bo honest and so true.' 
It was remarked of him by one who knew 
him intimately: 'His Rreat charity was per- 
haps what most distinguished bim, so that 
it was a family aayinji that he would find a 
good side to a bod shilling.' 

Bellasis was amagistrato of both Middlesex 
nnd Westminster. He represented, at tie time 
of his death, the only remaining branch of the 
old Koman catholic family of Durham, to 
which formerly a])]tertained the earldom of 
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Fauconberg [see under Belastsb, John]. TALYAS^was the eldest son of Roger, lord of 

Bellasis was twice married, first on 17 Sept. Montgomery in Normandy, of Arundel and 

1829, to Frances, only surviving child and Chichester, earl of Shrewsbury, and founder 

heir of William Lycett, of Stafford, who died and lord of Montgomery in Wales, and of 

without leaving issue on 27 Dec. 1832 ; and Mabel, daughter and heiress of William Tal- 

secondly, on 21 Oct. 1836, to Eliza Jane, only vas, lord of Belleme, S4ez, Alencon, and mimy 

daughter of William G^amett, of Quemmore other castles in Normandy and Maine. H!e 

FarE and Bleasdale Tower, Lancashire, high was knighted by the Conqueror before the 

sheriff in 1843, by whom he left ten children, walls of Fresnay in 1073. In the revolt of 

Both the eldest of his four sons, Richard Robert, the king's eldest son, in 1077, he and 

Oamett, and the youngest of them, Heniy many other young Norman nobles upheld his 

Lewis, are priests, his second son, Edwara, cause against the king. After the oattle of 

being Lancaster herald, and the third son, Gerberoi, Roger of Shrewsbuij and the other 

Wimam, a merchant. Of his six daughters lords who had sons or relations amonff the 

three became nuns, one married Mr. Lewin rebels begged the king to pardon them. 

Bowringjformerlyofthe Indian Civil Service, William at length agreed to ao so, and re- 

a son of Sir Jolm Bowring, while another be- ceived Robert of Belleme and the rest of the 

came the wife of Dr. Charlton, M.D. and rebel party in peace. On the death of his 

D.C.L., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. mother, the Countess Mabel, who was slain 

[Garside's In Memoriam notice in the Tablet, in 1082, Robert succeeded to the wide estates 

1 Feb. 1873, p. 138; Law Times, 1 March 1873, she inherited from her father. As long as 

p. 334 ; Serjeant BeUasis's Manuscript Auto- the Conqueror lived he and other Norman 

biography.] C. K. lords were compelled to receive garrisons fifom 

_.__. _ _,-, . -_ _,__ -, . -T^T Tr^TTXT / ^ 1^™ uito their castles. This disabled them 

BELLEMAN or BELMAINJOroiC A ^^ disturbing the peace of the duchy. 

1553), waa, according to Fuller, the French ^^^^ -^ 108/^88 on his way to visit the 

tutor of Edward VI. The pnnce appears to ^. ^^ j^ as far as Brionne when 

have commenced his studies imder t^s in- ^^^^^ „f ^^1 Conqueror's death. Heat 

structor in his seventh year (1584). BeU^ ^^^ ^^^^g^ ,,^^.^ ^\j ^^^^ t^^ ^^^ 

man seems, however, to have been retain^ garrisons out of his castles. He forced as 

in the royal service till the close of Edwajd s » ^j j^j^ neighbours as were weaker than 

reign, for there is still extant in the British ^^ ^^^ ^^ ,^i«^ garrisons from him, and if 

Museum a manuscript translation into Rrench ^j^^ j„ j„ ^ ,,e destroyed their castles 

of the second Prayer-book of Edward VI, (Ombeic, £ccl^. HUt, 664 B). When, in 

written by Belleman, with a dedicatory \f^ ^y^^ ^^ Normandy heard that the 

epist e to his former pupil. This preface is j^ ' „f ^^^ ^„^,„3 \^ England had 

dated 18 April 15o3 from the royal palace ^el^iiJ i„gt ^Lnim, and that his uncle, 

of Sheen. Iii the same coUection of manu- gj^, ^yJ ^^^ holding Rochester on his be- 

scripts there is also to be found a translation half aiainst the king, he sent over Robert and 

of Basil the Great 8 letter to St. Gregory on jj^^j^Sg of BoulogiTe to reinforce the rebels, 

the solitary lifo. This work BeUeman, in a ^^y^^ ■ -^^^ i^Oj^e defence of Rochester, 

somewhat curious preface, dedicates to the ^y^en the castle fell, he and his companions 

Lady Elizabeth, with the assurance that it ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^rth with their horses 

IS rendered from the original Greek. This ^^^ ^^^ ^^ey were, however, exposed to 

introductory letter contains a rather sharp ^^^ ■ ^f the English who composed the 

attack on tlie phonetic principle of French '^^ ^ of the king's host, and whosei 

orthography then coming into vogue, though f^^,^j ^ad given him the victory (ib. 669 A). 

Its author seems perfectly willing to adopt a ^fie surrender of Rochester probably took 

well-considered reformed method of speUing; ,^^ j^ ^j^^. j^gg i,j ti,e 'course of the 

and indeed he pronounces his intention of f„„,„er Robert and William H were fully 

writing a treatise on the subject. There does reconciled. During the visit of Henry, the 

not seem to be any means of ascertaining j^j .^ brother, to England, Robert made 

the (late of this translation, but it is probably ^j,;*^^^ ^j^^ him, and Returned Avith him to 

earlier thauthel-rench version of the Prayer- Normandy in the autumn. Duke Robert 

'"'''"• thought tihcir friendship boded him no good. 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 94 ; Fuller's Church Accordingly he sent an armed force to the 

Histor^.edit. 1655. p 422 ; MSS. Biblioth. Reg. coast, and had both Robert and Henrytakea 

in British Museum, 20 A, xiv. and 16 E 1.] prisoners as soon as they landed. Robert he 

sent to be kept bv Bistiop Odo, at Neuilly. 

BELLEME, ROBERT op (JL 1098), When the Earl of Shrewsbury heard of his 

Earl of SiiKEWSBtrBT, sometimes called son's imprisonment, he came over to Nor> 
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mandy and garrisoned liis castles against the 
duke. The fortresses and towns held by 
Shrewsbury and his son were many and 
fitrong, ana some were of special importance, 
because they were situated on the borders of 
Normandy. Bishop Odo urjred the duke, now 
that he had Robert in prison, to drive the 
-whole of the accursed race of Talvas out of 
his duchy. He dwelt on the strength of the 
house, and the evil its members would bring 
upon him. For a while the duke obeyed his 
counsel; he made war on Robert's castles, 
and forced Saint Cenery, Alen^on, and Bel- 
leme to surrender. Then he disbanded his 
aimy, made peace with Belleme's father, Earl 
Roger of Shrewsbury, and let Belleme out 
of prison. As long as Duke Robert held 
his duchy he had cause to repent his weak- 
ness. Tall and strong, a daring soldier, ever 
coveting the lands of others, and ever striv- 
ing to make them his own, a false, restless, and 
cruel man, Belleme was mighty to do evil. 
From his mother he inherited not merely the 
savage and greedy temper for which she was 
£uned, but a remarkable readiness of speech. 
He was noted too for his skill as a military 
engineer. Unlike his father, and, indeed, his 
countrymen generally, he had no religious 
ieelinffs. But that which most impressed 
men aoout him was his extraordinary cruelty. 
If the stories of his evil deeds rested only on 
the authority of Orderic, it would be neces- 
sary to remember that he was the hereditary 
foe of the house of Geroy, to whom the chro- 
nicler^s monastery of St. Evroul was deeply 
indebted. But Orderic's account receives the 
strongest confirmation in the record of the 
horror with which Robert's memory was re- 
garded by the next generation. Greedy of 
gain as he was, he would refuse to allow his 
captives to be ransomed that he might have 
the pleasure of torturing them {ib, 707 D). 
He is said by Henry of liuntingdon, a writer 
of the time of Henry II, to have impaled both 
men and women (t)e Mundi ContemptUy ap. 
Whartoit, Anglia Sacra, ii. 698). William 
of Malmesbury says that once when he held 
a little boy, ms own godson, as a hostage, 
he tore out his eyes with his own nails, 
because the child's father did something 
that displeased him {Gesta Regurriy v. 398). 
The * W onders of Robert of Belleme ' became 
a common saying {De Mundi CotitemptUf 
p. 699). In Maine ^ his abiding works are 
pointed to as the works of Robert the Devil,' 
a surname that has been transferred from 
him to the father of the Conqueror (Frees- 
MAH, William Bufutt, i. I8I-3). William II, 
forthe love he bore Earl Roger of Shrewsbury 
and his countess, Mabel, showed favour to 
their son, in spite of the part he took in the 



war against him in England, and procured him 
to wite Agnes, the daughter and heiress of 
Guy, count of Ponthieu, who bore him a son, 
named William Talvas after his great grand- 
father. Robert treated her cruelly, and long 
kept her a prisoner in his castle of Belleme, 
until she escaped by the help of a chamber- 
lain, and fled for refuge to the Countess Adela 
of Chartres. 

After Robert was set free he made war 
upon his neighbours, on Hugh of Novant, 
Geoffrey, count of Percho, and others, maim- 
ing and blinding his captives, and bringing 
many to poverty. Jealous at hearing that Gil- 
bert of L'Ai^le had received Exmes from the 
duke, he besieged the castle in January 1090, 
hoping to take the place by sur[)rise. Gil- 
bert, however, made a stout resistance, and 
at the end of four days was reinforced by one 
of his house. A long siege would have given 
Robert's enemies time to gatlier, and he gave 
up the attempt. A full record of liis wars 
in Normandv will be found in Orderic's * Ec- 
clesiastica Ilistoria.* If he found that the 
lord he designed to plunder was able to with- 
stand liis first attack, lie wasted no time in a 
siege, and turned aside to seek some easier 
prey. This method of warfare explains the 
passage in which Orderic speaks of his fre- 
quent failures (Orderic, 708 A). When the 
citizens of Rouen revolted against the duke, 
and were about to deliver their city to Rufus 
in the autumn of 1090, Robert joined Henry 
of Coutances (Henry I) in putting down the 
rebellion. The duke wished to pardon the 
citizens, but Belleme and William of Breteuil 
robbed many of their goods, and carried 
many off to tlioir dungeons. Early in the 
next year Robert was in turn helped by the 
duke in his private wars. The burghers who 
dwelt rr)una Robert's castles sufi^ered much 
evil from their lord. One of his towns, 
Domfront, dared to rebel against him. The 
citizens chose Henry of Coutances as their 
lord, and he successfully defended them 
against Robert's attacks. In the summer of 
1094 Robert harried the lands of Robert, son 
of Geroy, the owner of Saint Cenery. Robert 
of Geroy, or rather his ally Henry, was the 
aggressor on this occasion. Robert found 
Saint Cenery undefended ; he burnt the 
castle and carried off his enemy's little son. 
Tlie child died shortly afterwards, and the 
friends of the house of Geroy believed that 
he was poisoned by his captor's orders (iO, 
707 A). In 1094 Earl Roger of Shrewsbury 
died. His English earldom and estates 
passed, according to custom, to his second 
son, Hugh, and Robert took all his possessions 
in Normandy. W^hile the inheritance of hia 
father was his by right, it was held that ho 
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dealt hardly with his brothers in making no 
provision for them (ib, 808 D) probably out 
of the estatesof their mother. When Kufus 
made his abortive invasion of France in 1097, 
he secured Normandy, which the duke had 
handed over to him the vear before, by em- 
ploying Robert to fortify Gisors. In this 
expedition Robert acted as captain of the 
king's forces. Early in the next year he en- 
gaged in war with Helias of Maine, emd 
invited the king to come over and help him. 
Rufus did little worthy of notice, ana soon 
left his ally to carry on the war alone. 
Robert strengthened the castles he held in 
Maine and built new ones ; he oppressed the 
people and violated the lands of the church. ; 
Indignant at the wrongs done him, Helias, ; 
though with an inferior force, met him in | 
the open field at Saones, and, calling on God , 
and St. Julian, beat off the invaders. In 
spite of this check Robert carried on the war. ! 
A fearful story is told of his starving three 
hundred prisoners to death during the season 
of Lent. After another victorious engage- 
ment Helias was taken prisoner by Robert's 
men and delivered to Ruftis. The war was 
now again taken up by the king, and Robert 
went on ravaging the land untu the submis- 
sion of Le Mans to Rufus {ib, 768, 772 ; 
Willta7n Hvftuf, ii. 213-41). 

On the death of his brother Hugh, earl of 
Shrewsbury, in 1098, Robert claimed to suc- 
ceed to his earldom and estates in England. 
Before Rufus allowed him to do so he made 
him pay 3,000/. as a relief, the exact sum in 
which his brother had been fined less than 
two years before. Robert was now earl of 
Shrewsbury, lord of Arundel and Chichester, 
and of many other estates in England, and of 
Montgomery and the lands conouered inWales 
by his father and brother, the Earls Roger and 
Hugh. Before long he succeeded, after another 
pavment to the king, to the estates of Roger 
of "Bully, lord of Tickhill and Blvthe. He 
was now by far the most powerful lord that 
owed homage to the English king. The earl at 
once began to strengthen himself in his newly 
acquired lands. Leaving his father's castle 
at Quatford, he took up his abode at Bridge- 
north, and raised fortifications there, ofwhich 
the remains are still to be seen. His castle 
at Bridgenorth completed the group of fort- 
resses that defended Shrewsbury, the capital 
of his earldom, by commanding the valley of 
the Severn. Against the Welsh he raised a 
stronghold at Careghova, in Denbigh (Flor. 
AVio. ii. 49 ; William livfus, ii. 147-64). On 
his AVelsh lands he bred horses from stallions 
imported from Spain, and in the reign of 
Henry II, Rowys was still famous for his 
breed (GiRALDUS Ca3ibben8I8,/^i». Cambriee, 



op. yi. 143). In 1099 Earl Robert was again 
at war witn Helias, who was trying to re- 
conquer Maine from William. The story that 
in this war he ordered villeins to be thrown 
into the ditch of Mayet to fill it up (Wace, 
16038) is, Mr. Freeman observes,* a bit of local 
Cenomannian romance ' ( W» Hufus, ii. 292). 
Robert was in Normandy in 1100 when he 
heard of the death of William H. He hast- 
ened to England, did homage to Henry, and 
received from him the confirmation of his. 
honours and estates. Nevertheless, on the 
return of Duke Robert in the next year, he 
and his brothers Amulf and Roger began to 
conspire together in Normandy against the 
king. To reward him and to secure his help^ 
the duke granted him the patronage of the 
bishopric of S6ez, the castle of Argentan 
and the forest of Goufilers. When the duke 
then landed in England, Belleme must have 
been foremost among the discontented nobles 
who upheld his claims (Flor. Wig. ii. 49 ; 
Eadher, Mist. Nov, p. 430). His power 
was still further increased in 1101, when^ 
by the death of his father-in-law, he suc- 
ceeded to the county of Ponthieu, the inherit- 
ance of his son. By the acquisition of this 
fief he became a member of a higher political 
rank than he had hitherto reached ; he was 
* entitled to deal with princes as one of their 
own order * ( W. Hufus ^ ii. 423), while the 
geographical position of his new territory 
made his alliance of peculiar value to the 
rulers of England, France, and Normandy. 
Henry knew that he was unfaithful to him ; 
spies were set to watch him, and all his 
evil deeds were reported and written down. 
In 1102 he was summoned to appear in the 
king's Easter court, there to answer forty- 
five charges brought agfainst him. He set 
out for Winchester, takmg men with him to 
be his compurgators. On his way he changed 
his mind and turned back to his own castles. 
When the king found that he did not come^ 
he declared that if he failed to appear he 
would be outlawed. Again he caused the 
earl to be summoned, and this time Robert 
flatly refused to obey. He made alliances 
with the Welsh and Irish. Henry persuaded 
Duke Robert to attack his Norman posses- 
sions. The duke's attack was easily oeaten 
ofl*, and only brought fresh desolation on the 
land. In England Henry called out the force 
of the kingdom, and laid siege to Arundel. 
Robert, who was busy in Shropshire, urging- 
on the still unfinished works of fortification, 
could give no help to his men in Arundel, 
and allowed them to surrender the place to 
the king. As a condition of their surrender 
they obtained a promise from Henry that 
their lord should be allowed to leave the 
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kingdom in safety (Will. Malm. ii. 896^. laid his lands under un interdict. Kobert 
The fall of Arundel cut Kobert oft* from his revenged himself on the monks and clergy of 
posaeesions and allies on the continent. Henry the diocese, and the bishop was forced to flee 
next sent Bloet, bishop of Lincoln, against (Obd£RIC,678A, 707 D, tells this under 10H9 
Tickhill, which was also surrendered, and and 1094. Freeh Airrefers to the circumstance, 
lastly, in theautumn, led his armv against the W. Rvfus^ i. 184, 242, apparently accepting 
earl's strong places in Shropshire. Kobert- 1094. Unless there were two excommunica- 
took up his quarters in Shrewsbury-, and the tions, the date must be about 1103). Kobert 
king laid siege to Bridgenorth which he had laid his case before Ivo, bishop of Chartres, 
entrusted to three of his captains. During in 1103, who wrote to him saying that even 
the siege the nobles in the royal host held a if his brother bishop had done him wrong 
set meeting with th^ l^ing, and pressed him he could do nothing to help him {Epp, Ivonis 
to make peace with the earl. Tiiis meeting Camot, 75; Recueil, xii. 122). Kalph, the 
took place in the open field. Three thousand abbot of S^z, afterwards archbisliop of 
troops posted on a hill hard by guessed the Canterbury, was also forced to flee to Eng- 
subject of the debate, and shouted to the king land to escape his t^Tanny (Will. Malm. 
not to spare the traitor, for they would stand Gesta Pontif, i. 12?). The restoration of 
by him. Henry knew that the men of Ko- Robert's lands threw the duchy into disorder, 
bert's own order were not to be trusted. He and when Henry made his expedition into 
continued the siege and succeeded in draw- Normandy in 1105 he charged the duke with 
ing away the earl's Welsh allies from him. breach of faith in the matter. At Christ- 
Kobert sent his brother Arnulf to hasten the mas in that year Kobert of Belleme visit tnl 
coming of succour from Ireland, and lastly England, probably as the ambassador of the 
appealed for help to Magnus of Norway, who duke, ancl in the hoi)e of making his own 
was now for the second time in Man {Brut y peace, but he was sent away without any re- 
TViryM^V/i, p. 73, 1100; Laing, Sturlesons conciliation with the king {A,'S. C/trou. 
Heimskringlay iii. 143; W, Rufu*y ii. 618). 1105). The i)eace between the king and tin* 
No help came to him, and his captains in duke was grievous to him. lie joined Wil- 
Bridgenorth and the people of the town, liam of Mortain in attacking the king's party 
much to the anger of his mercenaries, in- in the duchy, and persuaded the duke to act 
sisted on the surrender of the place. Henry ' with them. He led a division of the duke s 
then advanced on Shrewsbury at the head army at Tinchebrai, 28 Sept. 1106, and saved 
of an overwhelming force, the armed host himself bv flight. After striving in vain to 
of England which came at the king's bid- , persuade llehas to join him in an attem])t to 
ding to help him against the worst of the ! gain the duke's freedom, he prevailed on him 
Norman oppressors. Robert was forced to to make his peace with the king. Henr>- 
Burrender ; he and his brothers left England allowed him to keep Argentan and the lands 
with their arms and horses, and he swore that of his ca])ital demesne in Normandy, but 
he would return no more. The gladness of this partial reconciliation did not extend to 
the people was loudly expressed. ' Rejoice, | England. As far as his kingdom was con- 
Kinff Henry,' we are tolcf they said, and the ceme<l, Henr}', after he had once rid England 
words doubtless preserved a fragment of some of his presence, never gave him a chance of 
popular song, *and give thanks to the Lord , disturbing its |>eace again. The character of 
God ; for thou wast first a free king on the the new reign in Normandy was declared by 
day that thou overcamest Robert of Belleme, the destruction of all the castles Kobert had 
and dravest him from the borders of thy raised without license. Kobert joined llelias 
kingdom ' (Obdebic, 808 B). ' of St. Saen in upholding the cause of Wil- 

When Robert returned to Normandy after | liam Clito, and w-lien Fnlk of Anjou went to 
the loss of his English earldom and estates, | war with Henry, he openly declared against 
all his enemies banded together against him. , the king. He appears to* have gone to the 
Indignant, as it seems, at Robert's refusal to court of Lewis of France and to have lH*en 
give nim any share of his estates, his brother sent by him as his ambassador to Henry in 
Amidf surrendered one of his towns to the . November 1112. In spite of his privileged 
duke, and other towns revolted from him. character Henry seized him and had him 



tried before his court. He imprisoned him 
for a little while at Cherbourg, and the next 



After some savage warfare he showed that 
he was still more than a match for the in- 
active duke, who gave him back all his pos- ' year sent him to Wareham. There he ke])t 
sessions. Among these was the advowson of him so close a prisoner that the day of his 
the bishopric of S4ez. This led to a quarrel death was not known (Orderic,841 A, 8581) ; 
between nim and Bisho]) Serlo, who ex- | \Vill. Malm. v. 626; DeMvndi ContemptUy 
communicated him and his adherents, and : ii.) 
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[Ordericus Vitalis, ficclesiastica Historia, ap. 
Duchesne, Historise Normannorum Scriptores ; 
William of Malmesbury, Gesta Be^um, yoL il. 
(Eng. Hist. Soc.), Gesta Pontificom (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Florence of Worcester, vol. ii. (Eng. Hist. Soc.) ; 
A.-S. Chronicle ; Eadmer's Hist. Nov. (Migne) ; 
Henry of Huntingdon, ap. Wharton, Anglia 
Sacra, ii. 694 ; Laing^s Heimskringla ; Wace's 
Roman de Rou ; Brut y Tywysogion (Rolls Ser.); 
Freeman's Norman Conquest iv., William Rufus 
i. and ii.] W. H. 

BELLENDEN, ADAM (d. 1639 ?), bishop 
of Dunblane and Aberdeen, was second son of 
Sir John Bellenden [q. v.] of Auchinoul, lord 
justice clerk, and brotner of Sir Lewis Bellen- 
den [q. v.], also lord justice clerk. He studied 
at the university of Edinburgh, took the de- 
gree of M.A. there on 1 Aug. 1590, and con- 
tinued in residence for some time after. He 
was on * the Exercise ; * obtained a * testimo- 
nial ' on 12 June 1598, was ordained 19 July 
following ; was a member of the general as- 
sembly of the kirk of Scotland in 1602, and 
was one of the brethren * who met at Linlith- 
gow 10 Jan. 1606 in conference with the im- 
Srisoned members previous to their trial for 
eclining the authority of the sovereign in 
causes spiritual.' At a later convention in 
the same place on the following 10 Dec. he 
proposed a protestation that it should not be 
held as a general assembly. In 1608 he was 
minister of the parish of Falkirk (Stirling- 
shire), lie attended the convention at Falk- 
land in 1609, and was * suspended' 16 Nov. 
1614. He was released; the sentence was 
taken off 18 Jan. 1614-15, and on 22 Feb. he 
was enjoined ' to wait more diligently on his 
flock in preparing them for the communion.' 
He * demitted ' his parish of Falkirk and his 
status as a clergyman of the presbyterian 
church of Scotland in July 1616. He was 
thereupon appointed to the bishopric of Dun- 
blane (1616), although he had hitherto been 
violently opposed to episcopacy, and was one 
of the forty-two presbyterian ministers who 
signed a protest to parliament against its in- 
troduction (1 July 1606). He was conse- 
quently censured for accepting this prefer- 
ment. In 1621 he still appears as bisliop of 
Dunblane. He was succeeded there by W ed- 
derburn in 1636, having been in 1635 trans- 
lated to the bishopric ol Aberdeen. In 1638 
he was, in common with all the Scottish 
])i8hop8, deprived of his see on the abolition 
of episcopacy in Scotland by the Glasgow 
assembly. He is believed to have retreated 
to England, and to have died there in 1638-9. 

[Scott's Fasti, i. 186, 363 ; Keith's Catalogue 
(1824). 132; Douglas's Peerage, ii. ; Melvill's 
Aatob. ; Presby. Stirling and Synod Reg. ; Boke 
of the Kirke; Row, Calderwood's Hist. i. ; 



Forbes's Records; Select Biogr. (Wodrow So- 
ciety), i. ; Edin. Grad. ; Sir Alexander Grant's 
Story of first 300 years of Edinburgh University, 
1884 ; researches at Falkirk.] A. B. G. 

BELLENDEN, or BALLENDEN, or 
BALLENTYNE, JOHN (Ji, 1533-1687), 
poet, is generally supposed to have been a 
native of Haddin^on or of Berwick, and to 
have been bom in the last decade of the 
fifteenth century. He matriculated as a stu- 
dent at the university of St. Andrews in 1508, 
as ' of the Lothian nation.' He proceeded from 
Scotland to Paris, and took the degree of 
D.D. at the Sorbonne. He was again in 
Scotland during the minority of James V. 
He brought over with him Hector Boece s 
* Historia Scotorum ' (Paris,1527), and, having 
gained access to the court of the young 
monarch, was admitted into high favour. He 
was appointed by the king to translate into 
the Scottish vernacular Boece's great work. 
This he did, and was engaged upon it from 
1530 to 1531-2. His translation was de- 
livered to the king in 1533, and appeared in 
1536, and remains an interesting example of 
the Edinburgh press of the period. On the 
title-page of Boece, Bellenden is designated 
thus: *Translaitit laitly be Maister Johne 
. Bellenden, archdene of Murray, channon of 
Ros ' (Moray and Ross). From various in- 
cidental expressions the folio must have been 
semi-privately printed for the king and nobles 
and special friends. The t ranslation is a close 
yet original rendering. To it Bellenden added 
two |X)ems of his own, one entitled *The 
Proheme to the Cosmographe,* and the other 
*The Proheme of the History.* He also 
wrote for it in prose an * Epistil direckit be 
the Translatoure to the Kingis Grace.* Some 
enemies apparently caused Bellenden to be 
dismissed from the royal service. He tells 
us in the first * Proheme * — 

How that I was in seruice with the kyng 
Put to his grace in zeris tenderest 
Clerk of his comptis. 

But he adds — 

Quhil hie inuy me from his seruice kest 

Be thaym that had the court in goueming. 
As bird bot plumes heryit of the nest. 

His office at court as ' clerk of his comptis ' 
included undoubtedly the superintendence 
of his sovereign s education. 

Contemporaneous with, or perhaps im- 
mediately following upon, the translation of 
Boece, Bellenden was similarly commanded 
by the king to translate Livy. In the trea- 
surer's accounts we have these entries — * 1533 
July 2Q. Item to Maister John Ballentyne, 
in part pavment of the translation of Titius 
Livius, 8/.'; * * 1533, August 24°. To Maister 
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John ibllantyne, 
wcuDd biike of Ti 

Noiiember S0°. To MaiaterJoiinBoIlentyne 
be tlie kioges precept for hie luubores done in 
tninalttting of LivJe, 'Xll.'' Thia wan the firBt 
ToaionofaRoniaii classic executed in Britain. 
The'liiTy' was first published in lti'2'2 by 
Hallluidf Lord Dundrennaa, uniform with 
kis «XceUunt reproduction «f the 'Boece,' 
from tho mitnuficiipl in the Advucates' Li- 
brBi7, Ediuburgh. 

Bellenden hits been supposed to have entered 
die service of Archibald, enrlof Angus, because 
one of both his tmnies was tli<i earl's secretary 
in 1S28; bat according to Humu (JIUtun/ 
t\f Me Sotum of Duia/lat and Amjas, p.^5H) 
Uiis was Sir John Bellendeu, afterwards a 
dittingiusbed lawyer and judge. The royal 
treasurer's accounts show that Bellenden re- 
(«ived at various times conaidernble amounts, 
lie was appointed archdeacon of Moray 
dnhng the vacancy of the see, and about the 
n&w tinits canon of Hoss. He also ntceived 
tbo forfeited properly of two clergymen 
rioUd of treason. But in the succeeding 
leign, being «a ndherent to Roman catholi- 
cnam, he opposed the reformation and fied 
bejrond seas. Some accounts stale that he 
^liM bt Itome in 15fiO, but Lord Dundrennan 
kUwea that he wns certainly atill alive in 

[B«lleuten'B Works : Irving'ii -ScoltUh Poets; 
SibbKlil's rhronicle; Cannichncrs Cul lection of 
Srottia!) Porois: Bttunalyna MS. hns poems b; 
BolleniioD. reoeotly ^TSD in the Iluntcrian Society 
i»]ip>d(icliuQ of the entire MS.] A. B, O. 

BELLENDEN, SiE JOHX.of Auclinoul, 
or Aucliinoul (rf. lo77), Scottish lawyer, was 
the elder son of Tbomas Bellenden of Auchi- 
nodl, who, in January 1641, was one of the 
two Scottish commissioners for the negotia- 
tion of an extradition I reaty for the reciprocal 
■turender of fugitives between England and 
Scotland,' had the office of justice clerk in 
1540 ; and held it until his death in 1546. Sir 
John succeeded his I'athKr in liia oHice 25 June 
1&17 ; appearH iis :iii (inliitnrr lord for the first 
time, 4 July f..||,.,vii,u- ( I',hi-n-ii.n and Hiio's 
Xtiorical Ai-::iii.,ii ), hikI ihilii., fur the first 
timeinthe 'Bi.,.li- ..rs-.lML.ii;.' 1 1! Xov. 1654, 
irilh the title of Aiiiliiiiuiil (LuiiD Hailes, 
CbtaloffV- of tht Lords of Seftirin}. He was 
cmjilDyud by Mary of Lorraine, queen regent . 
u ■ ntediator belweou her and the lams of 
llie congregation; but he soon joined the re- 1 
tonnets. Under the queen regent he was 
likewiw employed as one of tlie two Scottish 
commiBsioneTS appointed to meet two others | 
Va the pari of England with a view ' to ce- 
ln«at the two nations in a iirm . ~ 






b(>ndofpeHce\KEiTii'a J/«fury,p,tl9). Soon 
al\er the arrival of Mary Queen of Scots at 
Edinburgh, 19 Aug. 1501, he was sworn a 
member of the privy council, which wna 
const it uted on 6 Sept. following; and in 
December of the same year was appointed one 
of the commissioners for the awuEtment or 
' modification' of theatipends of Inu reformed 
clergy. Two years afterwards he was one of 
the two Scottish commissioners who con- 
cluded with four represenlatives of England 
a "border treaty,' or 'convention of peace for 
the borders of both nations,' which was exe- 
cuted at Cnrlisle on U Sept. and at Dum- 
fries on 33 Sept. 1668. He was implicated 
in the nssaasiuatiou of Rixiio, and fled &om 
Edinbiu^h on 18 March 1566 on the arrival 
of Miiry and Darnley with an army, but was 
shortlyafterwardsrestored tofavour. Hewaa 
deputed in 1537 to carry the queen's command 
for t he proclamation of the banns of marriage 
between her and Bothwell to Mr. John Craig, 
at that limethe colleague ofJohnEjiox in the 
, parish churcli of Pilinbiu^h, and had ' long 
I reasouing ' with the kirk, with the result that 
hesubslantially removed tbeirobject ion to the 
royal mandate (Kbith, UUtory, pp. 686 and 
687). He joined, however, the confederation 
of nobles against Mary and Bothwell, and 
was continued in his office by them when 
they imprisoned the queen and took the 
government into their own hands. He was 
also a member of the privy council of the 
regent Murray, by whom he was confirmed 
in the possession of the lands of Woodhouse- 
lee, which had been obtained from Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh on condition of his pro- 
curing for Hamilton pardon for some crmie 
of his commission — a transaction which in- 
directly led to the assassination of Murray. 
In his capacityof 'clerkof juaticiarie'he was 
one of the ' nobilitie, spiritualitie, and com- 
missionaris of Burrowis,' who ' conveint for 
coronation 'of James '\"I at Stirling, 2 
1567, after the ceremonious perforroi 
which the justice-clerk, in the name of the 
estates of the kingdom, ' and also Johne Knox, 
minister, and Bobert Campbell of Kiniean- 
cleuch, Bsktt uctis, instrumentis, and docii- 
mentis' {Kbith, pp. 435, 4S9). Inl-'ebruaty 
1572-5 Bellenden was employed in framing 
the pacification of Perth, by which all the 
queen's parly, with one or two e.iceptions, 
submitted themselves ' to the king's obedi- 
ence,' and by one of the conditions of which 
Iiord Bojyd, the commendator of Newbattle, 
and the justice-clerk, were to be sole judges 
in any actions for the restitution of goods to 
persons on the south side of the Forth who had 
Wn deprived of the same ' be vertew of thir 
truhlis ' {SiittorU <■/ King Jamea the Sa-t, 
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pp. 129, 132). In March 1573-4 Bellenden was 
one of the foiir commissioners appointed hy the I 
regent Morton to debate with a committee of 
divines appointed by the kirk the question : 
* whether the supreme magistrate should not i 
be head of the church as well as of the com- 
monwealth.' They conferred for the space of 
twelve or thirteen days, when the regent, 
finding no appearance of obtaining his object, 
' dissolved the meeting till a new appointment ' 
(Hume, Houses of Douglas and Angtu, p. 334). 
Bellenden died before 20 April 1677, when 
Thomas Bellenden of Newtyle was appointed 
a lord of session in his place, descnbed as 
vacated by his death (Hajles, Catalogue), 
He was twice married ; the first time to 
Barbara, daughter of Sir Hugh Kennedy of 
Girvanmains, by whom he nad two sons, 
Lewis [q. v.] and Adam [q. v.], and the second 
time to Janet Seton, said to oe of the family 
of Touch, by whom he left three daughters. 

[Lord Hailcs's Catalogue of the Lordfi of Ses- 
sion, EdiDburgh, 1794; Bninton and Haig's 
Senators of the College of Justice, 1832; Keith's 
History of Church and State in Scotland, 1734; 
Historie of the Reformation of the Church of 
Scotland, 1644 ; Hume's History of the Houses 
of Douglas and Angus, 1644; Historie and Life 
of King James the Sext, 1825; Douglas's Peerage 
of Scotland, 1813.] A. H. G. 

BELLENDEN, Sir LEWIS, Lord 
AucHiNOFL (1563 P-1591), Scottish law- 
yer, was the eldest of the five children of Sir 
John Bellenden of Auchinoul, iustice-clerk 

iq. v.], whom he succeeded in tnat office in 
578. In 1579 he was appointed a member 
of the privy council {Acts of the Parliaments 
of Scotland, iii. 150), and was one of the 
most violent members of the first of the 
Gowrie conspiracies, popularly known as the 
Raid of Ruthven, 23 Aug. 1582. He was 
promoted, as Lord Auchinoul, to an ordinary 
place on the bench on 1 July (Brunton and 
Haig, pp. 15, 195) or 17 July (Hailes and 
Douglas) 1584, in succession to Sir Richard 
Maitlandof Lethington. Bellenden combined 
with secretary' Sir John Maitland and the 
master of Gray to form a faction about the 
king against the Earl of Arran, the chancel- 
lor, in 1585; bore a principal part in Arran's 
downfall, and helped to secure the return of 
the banished lords, Angus and others, who 
were Arran's chief enemies. Affecting to be 
opposed to Angus and his friends, Bellenden 
was nominateci by the Scottish government 
ambassador to England, to demand their ex- 
pulsion from the English court, whence they 
were to proceed straightway to Scotland. 
From this embassy, in which he met with 
complete success, he returned 16 May 1685 
(MorsEs' Memoirs, p. 96), and was at Stirling 



in November of the same year, when the 
banished lords surprised the king and Arran, 
the latter of whom intended to have slain 
Bellenden and Maitland j *but they drew to 
their armes and stude on their awn defence,'^ 
and Arran had too much on hand with his 
enemies without the walls to attack them. 
In July 1587 Sir Lewis Bellenden assisted 
the prior of Blantyre, and Maitland, who had 
succeeded the Earl of Arran as chancellor in 
1686, in procuring the consent of the clergy 
to the act proposed by the chancellor, 
whereby the temporalities of the prelacies^ 
* sould heirefter apperteyne to the king and 
his croun * {Historie of King James the Se.vt^ 
pp. 231, 232). In the same year, 1687, 
Bellenden was named one of the members 
of the ' commissioun for satisfactioun of the 
clergie for thair Ivverentis' {Acts of the 
Parliaments, iii. 438). On 22 Oct. 1689 he 
sailed from Leithfor Non^-ay, in attendance, 
with the Chancellor Maitland and other 
officers and courtiers, on the king, in his 
matrimonial excursion, which, with a short 
stay in Norway and a longer one in Den- 
mark, was protracted until 1 May 16iK> 
(Spotswood, History, 4th ed. fol. 380, and 
Historie of James the Sext, p. 241). The 
justice-clerk did not, however, continue so 
long, for in the early spring he * was directed 
out of Denmark on an embassy to England, 
and returned again into Scotland about 
26 April 1690' (Motses' Memoirs, y. 168). 
Bellenden was succeeded as a lord ol session 
by Sir Richard Cockburne, whose presentation 
from the king was dated 25 Oct. 1591. The 
death of Sir Lewis Bellenden took place, 
therefore, in the autumn of 1591 (Brunton 
and Haig). * By curiosity he dealt with a 
warlock called Richard Graham, to raise the 
devil, who having raised him in his own yard 
in the Canongate, he was therebv so terrified, 
that he took sickness and thereol died' (Scot, 
Staggering State, pp. 130-1). Bellenden mar- 
ried Margaret, second daughter of William, 
sixth Lord Livingston, by whom he had a son 
and a daughter — Sir James Bellenden, his heir, 
and Mariota, married to Patrick Murray of 
Fallahill. * Having left his lady, sister to the 
Lord Livingston, a great conjunct-fee, the 
Earl of Orkney married her, and, after some 
years, having moved her to sell her con] unct- 
fee-lands, and having disposed of all the 
monies of the same, sent her back to the Canon- 
gate, where she lived divers years very mise- 
rably, and there died in extreme poverty *■ 
(Scot, Staggering State, p. 131). 

[Lord Hailes's Catalogue of the Lords of Ses- 
sion, 1794; Bninton and Haig's Senators of the 
College of Justice, 1832; Spotswood's History of 
the Church and State of Scotland, 4th ed, London, 
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1677 ; Hume's Histoiy of the Houses of Douglus verse, which, like the precedinj^^ works, was 

and Adzus, ~~" " " ~ ' - - 

James Uie S 

Affiiin of Scotland, 

of the Scots ____ ______ _ _ 

ments of Scotland, vol. iii. fol. 1814, passim ; ; its dedication,"w'a8 onlv imblished' uft'er'tlie 
I>ouglaa s Peerage of Scotland. 1813.] | ^^^^^ ^^ -^^ ^^^^^^ Bellenden probably died 

^•^•^- between September 1(J31, when the king's 
BELLENDEN, WILLLU£ (d. 1033?), license was jjrranted, and 27 Aug. l(Vi3, when, 
Scotch professor, was bom between the years uccording to Irving;, the French edition of 
1550 and 1500, and was probably the son of thiscompilation was completed. This volume 
John Bellenden of Lasswade, near Edinburgh is a history of Kome from the earliest periods, 
(Iuytsq's Scottish Writers), RiddelVs * Peer- and consists, like its author's previous works, 
age Law,' quoted by Ir\'ing, gives an account of quotations from Cicero so woven together 
of an action brought by 'William Ballenden,' ' as to make a continuous whole. It apiiears 
advocate in the parliament of Paris in 1580, on to be a mere torso of a larger work, in which 
behalfofhis sister, 'Issabel Ballenden, dochter . the same method was to have lKH»n employed 
lauchful to umquhile John Ballenden of Les- ! for illustrating 'the moral and physical 
waid.' This advocate is doubtless identical science of the Romans' from the writings of 
witli the professor (cf. Dehpsteb). Bellen- i Seneca and Pliny. AVarton has suggested 
den appears, according to Dempster, to have ; that it was from Bellenden's * Dt» Tribus 
been employed in diplomatic services by both . Luminibus' that Middlet on conceivod the idea 
James M and his mother, Mary, queen of of writing CiceroV history in his own words. 



Scots. From James, Bellenden received (pro- 
bably between 1008 and 1012) the title, if not 



Bellenden's ' Epithalamium,' * Princeps,' the 
' De Statu,' and the *Ciceronis Consul' were 



the emoluments, of the office of * magister ■ republished in 1787 by Dr. Samuel Parr with 
libellorum supplicum.' A letter is extant in | a dedication to Burke, Lord North, and Chas. 
which Bellenden complains to the king of his , James Fox. The preface to this edition was 
unfortunate position in having to live abroad, I used by Dr. Parr as an occasion for writing a 
whilst holding such a post, owing to his want I panegyric upon the * Tria Liunina Anglorum ' 
of the money requisite for hisretumand proper and other of his contemiwraries. 



maintenance at nome. Tliis letter is written 



[Irving's Lives of Scottish Writers, i. 247- 



m French. Dempster mdeed tells us that he , 257; Demptcr's Historia Eeclesinstica, and the 
was for some time professor in the university ! volumes cited nl>ove.l T. A. A. 

of Paris, and we may perhaps infer with Irving 

that he was aRoman catholic. In 1008 Bel- ' BELLENDEN, WILLIA^I, I^kd Bel- 
lenden published the first work of which we lenden (d. 1071), treasurer-depute of Scot^ 
have any knowledf^, i.e. * Ciceronis Princeps : ; land, was bom before 1006. lie was the 
Kationeset Consiliabenegerendi firmandique ' son of Sir Jumes Bellenden of Broughton, 
Imperii.' This little volume purports to be j and Margaret Ker. He does not come into 
only a selection from alarafer work (still un- | notice until the Best onit ion. ()n 10 June 
published) by the same author, which bore the j 1001 he was created Lonl Bellenden, was 
title of 'De Statu Kerum Komanarum.' A j made treasurer-depute, and was iilaced on the 
translation of the 'Ciceronis Princeps by T. K. : priv-y council of Scothmd. In K502 Lauder- 
Esq.' was published at I^ndon in 1018, with dale, on the advice of his brother, managed 



a dedication to the young Duke of Monmouth. 
In 1012 appeared Bellenden's second work, 
* Ciceronis Consul, Senator, Senatuscjue Ko- 
manus.' This book is dedicated to Prince 
Henry, Prince Charles, and Princess Eliza- 
beth. Like its predecessor it is a selection 
from the works of Cicero, made up of extracts 
bearing upon the constitution of the Roman 
republic. Three years later (1015) Bellenden 
issued his third book, entitled 'De Statu 
Prisci Orbis in religione, re politica, et lit- 
teris,' and dedicated it to Prince Charles. 
BeUenden's next appearance as an author 
teems to have been on the marriage of Hen- 
rietta Maria and Charles I, for which oc- 



to secure Bellenden^s interest in his struggle 
with Middleton's faction, and he is from that 
time one of his most freauent correspondents. 
In especial he kept Lauderdale well informed 
reganiing the designs of James Sharp, to 
whom he was bitterly hostile. AVhen the 
treasurership was taken from Kothes in 1008 
and was put into commission, Bellenden was 
one of the commissioners. lie was then in 
failing health, and was noted for his violent 
and overbearing manners at the treasury 
board meetings, especially when, as was the 
case, his own accounts as treasurer-depute 
were called in question, or when any matter 
of precedence was in dispute. He died 



cation he wrote an epithalamium in elegiac | during 1071. His title and fortune he left 
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in 1668 to the second son of the Earl of 
Roxburghe. 

[Douglas's Peerage of Scotland; Lauderdale 
MSS. British Museum.] 0. A. 

BELLERS, FETTIPLACE (1687- 
1750?), dramatist and philosophical writer, 
son of John [q. v.] and rrances Bellers, was 
bom in the parish of St. Andrew's, Holbom, 
London, 23 Sept. 1687. His parents were 
members of the Society of Friends, and his fa- 
ther may perhaps be identified with the writer 
of many tracts on the employment of the poor 
and other topics. Fettiplace Bellers left his 
father's faith ; the cause of this step may pro- 




{ 



Theatre in February 1732. The plot is partly 
taken from Davenant's * Unfortunate Lovers.' 
The play failed, though acted six or eight 
times. A work, * Of the Ends of Society,* 
which did not appear until 1759, was drawn 
up in 1722. It is a mere outline, in which 
matters relating to ^oyemment and social 
comfort are arranged m an elaborate classifi- 
cation. His most important work is 'A 
Delineation of Universal Law: being an 
Abstract or Essay towards deducing the 
Elements of Natural Law from the First 
Principles of Klnowledffe and the Nature of 
Things. In a methodical and connected 
series. In five books : (1) Of law in general, 
2) Of private law, (3) Of criminal law, 
4) Of tne laws of magistracy, (5) Of the 
law of nations.' It was printed for Dodsley 
in 1750. The * Advertisement ' shows that 
this was a posthumous publication, although 

* proposals, and perhaps a specimen, had been 
issued at an earlier date. * The author had 
been engaged in the great work of which this 
is an abstract for twenty years.' Lowndes, 
Allibone, and Smith speak of this as having 
been issued in 1740, but this appears to be 
an error for 1750. A second edition is re- 
corded for 1754, and a third for 1759. 
Lowndes styles it *an excellent outline,' 
whilst Marvin, referring to the long time 
that the author spent upon the work, says : 

* It is with a feeling of regret, mingled with 
something like reproach, that we find the 
labours ot twenty years so wasted, and reflect 
upon the great expenditure of time and dili- 
gence that has been destitute of any useful 
result.' The advertisement to the ' Delinea- 
tion ' printed in 1750 distinctly states that 
Bellers was th(^n dead, and yet the ofiicial 
archives of the Royal Society record that he 
was elected a fellow 30 Nov. 1711, was ad- 
mitted 17 April 1712, and withdrew from 
the society 12 April 1752. This chronolo- 



gical puzzle remains unsolved. According- 
to a memorandum made by Mendes de Costa, 
Hhe remains of his collections are in the 
hands of — Ingram, Esq., at Nort bleach, in 
Gloucestershire (N.B. MSS. 1747)' (Gefit. 
Mag, vol. Ixxxii. pt. i. p. 205). 

[Gencst*8 Account of the English Stage, Bath, 
1832, iii. 330, x. 80; Baker, Reed, and Jones's 
Biographia Bramatica, i. 32, ii. 324; Smith's 
Descriptive Cataldgue of Friends* Books, 1867. 
The particulars from the Royal Society's archives 
were obligingly communicated by Mr. Walter 
White.] W. E. A. A. 

BELLERS, JOHN (1654-1725), philan- 
thropist, was bom about 1654. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends. When 
about thirty years old he married Frances 
Fettiplace, one of the three daughters and 
heiresses of Gyles Fettiplace, also a member 
of the Society of Friends, and representative 
of an old Gloucestershire family, long settled 
at Coin St. Aldwyn's. On the death of his 
father-in-law he became, in right of his wife^ 
joint lord of the manor, which was held in 
lease from the dean and chapter of Gloucester. 
He was likewise patron of the living, to which 
in 1703 he presented the Rev. George Hunt. 
His wife aied at Coin St. Aldwyn's on 

22 Feb. 1716, and was interred at Cirencester 
5 March following. From the marria^ there 
was bom at St. Andrew's, Holbom, London, 

23 Aug. 1687, Fettiplace Bellers [see Bel- 
lers, Fettiplace]. For a nimiber of years 
John Bellers seems to have spent his winters 
in London and his siunmers in the country. 
He was always engaged in philanthropic 
schemes. * Many thoughts have run through 
me ; how then it comes that the poor should 
be such a burthen, and so miserable, and how 
it might be prevented,' he says in a discourse 

* To the Children of Light, in scorn called 
Quakers.' He addressed an elaborate proposal 
to parliament for a confederation of states to 
do away with war. He devised a scheme of 
education for poor children ; he drew out a 
plan for the establishment of hospitals for the 
sick in London, and the providing for medical 
advice for the necessitous in every parish in 
the kingdom, and he devoted earnest atten- 
tion to the state of the ill-managed prisons 
of the period. His labours anticipated to some 
extent those of John Howard. He urged his 
fellow-religionists to visit the prisons, to com- 
fort and exhort the prisoners, and to amelio- 
rate their condition. He proposed that to 

* make them the more ready to hear what 
advice may be given imto them,* they should 
be * treated with a dinner of baked legs and 
shins of beef and ox cheeks ; which is a rich 
and yet cheap dish, with which they may 



ba mated plimtU'iiil^ fur id h Leiul, or less. 
Mid be unforced this by a reference to the 
urcatmt of iLl' feedir^of the multitude by 
Clirist, Mil'/ they miglit. conip for the sake of 
the loftTM more thaD the minicle, yet by that 
(n)«ns ihTe was opportunity for hitn to 
ptnach ihc c<osi>el unin them.' 

AnwiDK tSe iripnds of Bnllerfl wpre Williani 
Vran lutd Kir Hans Sl'iunf. In a manuscript 
Irllcr (o ibe lattpr in August 17^4, about. aix 
months before thi^ deatb of liie niiter, Bel- 
lera givM as » climme of bia Ufti in the 
ooauiTj. He tnlla b>loane tbnt be is not 
well, Utd that if he tnkea ' milke, or choco- 
Utv with siNiw wnter, or bear,' ht- get* still 
worse. Riding U, perhaps, the best eierciae 
for him. but hu does not care for it. Ueasks 
advici.', and Bnys. ' I ivill pay thee a feu when 
leMthev,' which will bi<aoon,a£ he is coming 
to town imntedialely for the winter. In a 
poolscrijit bp refers to hia plan of 'treating ye 
puor pnsonerB,' and says that in accordance 
witbit he bad on the occasion of the mnrriagti 
nt his ' naD and chambermaid at the house ' 
cntert Ained fifty'eig'ht of his poorer neighbours . 
*wiUi baked beefe,' much,' he adds, ' to their | 
nticfitction, and but aliout 3d. head cost.' i 
He died ■ of age,' aava the record, in the ] 
pariah of St. Stephen, ^albrook, 8 Feb. 1 725, 
and ia inlerred in the Friends' burial-ground, 
Bimhill Helds. 

BeUt4^ wrote a considerable number of 
•hort works, either consisting of religious ad- 
dnaaes to members of Ilia own persuaaion or 
of iispwit ions of philanthropic achemea. The 
muHt important is: 'Propoaats for Haiaing a 
Colledge of Industry of ail useful Trades and 
Husbandry, with profit forthe Rich. a plenti- 
fbl living for the Poor, and aGood Education 
fiv Youtu. Which will be an advantage to 
lh« CJorernment, by ibelncreosenflhePeople 
and their Riches' (London, 1695, reprinted 
ieS&). This college was to be ' an Epitomy 
of im World.' In it a number of workmen 
Uld workwomen of various trades were to 
live Wgelher. On the death of workmen 
Ijieir fajniilifs were to be carefiiUy provided 
for, and the children to be educated, If the 
workmen became old in the service, thcv 
wore to bo nppoinied overseers, and their 
Isbour was to he lightened orto cease, accord- 
ing M their strength failed. The rich were 
lo Enind the college, and derive an annual 
profit from it ; but it was to lie, in the first 
place, file the beiwfit of the poor, especially 
•nC nicb as could not get employment. This 
9 he worked out in detail, and stated 
d objections to it. 
a Monomic vii'WB as to the impor- 
i: of IitbnuT and the community of toil 
is brief f rent ise have made it note- 



worthy in the history of political economy. 
Eden refers to it at some length in liis ' State 
ofthePoor'(London,lr9r|i.2ftletBeq,) It 
ia rBTirinted by Robert Owen, in his work 
entitled ' New View of Society' (London, 
1818). Earl Marx, in his 'Das Capital,' 
quotes it on several occasions, and calls ita 
author ' A Phenomenon in Political Economy ' 
(i. aSQ); and II. M. Hyndman, ta his 'Social- 
ism in Englandj'assBrta that it contains 'some 
of the most tuminons thoughts on political 
eeonoroy ever put on paper "^(London, 1888, 
p. 85 et seq.). 

The scheme reappears in Klightly different 
form in other works of Bellers, which are as 
follows; 1. 'ASupplejnent to theCollegeof In- 
dustry; Dedicated to the Parliament '(London, 
lB9n). 3. 'An%iBtletoFriendsconceraing 
the Education of Children' (London. 1697). 
3. 'Essays about the Poor, Manufacluree, 
Trade, Money, Plantations, and Immorality, 
with the Eitcellencv and Divinity of Inward 
Light' (London, '1099). 4. 'A Caution 
against all Perturbations of Che Mind ' 
(London, 1702). 5. 'Watch unto Prayer; 
or Considerations for all who profess they 
believe in the Light' (London, 1703, re- 
printed in America 1802). 6. ' To the Lords 
anil other Commissioners appointed to take 
cure of the Poor Palatines ' (1700), 7. ' Some . 
Reasons for an European State proposed to "^ 
the Powers of Europe, Ire' an Universa! 
Guarantee, and an Annual CongreM, Senate, 
Dyet, or Parliament, to settle any Disputes 
about the Bounda and Rights of Princes and 
Slates hereafter' (London, 1710). 8. 'To 
the Archbishop, Bishops, and Clergy of the 
Province of Canterbury met in Convocation' 
(1712). 9. 'An Essay towards the Ease of 
Election of Members of Parliament ' (Lon- 
don, 1712). 10. 'An Essay towards recon- 
dling the Old and New Ministry ' (Lond<m, 
1712i. 11. 'Considerations on the Sclusm 
Bill. 12. 'An Elssay towards the Improve- 
ment of Physick, in twelve proposals ' (Lon- 
donl714). la 'To the Criminals in Prison." 
14. • An Epistle to the Quarterly Meetingof 
London and Middlesex' (1718'). 15. 'An 
Essav for imploying the Poor to Profit : dedi- 
cated and presented lo the Parliament" (Lon- 
don, 172.5). 16. ' To the Yearly, Quarterly, 
and Monthly Meeting of Great Britain and 
elsewhere' (concerning the education of the 
Poor, 1723). 17. 'An .A.bBlract of George 
Fox's Advice ond Warning to the Magistrates 
of London, in the vear 1(U)7, concerning the 
Poor, &c.' (London, 17241. 18. ' An Epistle 
to Friends of the Yearly, Quarterly, and 
Monthly Meetings concerning the Prisoners 
ood Sick, and the Prisons and Hospitals of 
Great Britain' (1724). 



Bellers 192 Bellew 

[MS. Burials Register of Coin St. Aldwyn's, , tory was from the first apparent. It helped 
Gloucestershire, excerpted by Rev. Alfred Kent ; to guide him even then to the selection of 
MS. Sloane, 4037, vol. li. f. 188 ; Atkyn*8 Ancient 



and Present State of Gloucestershire (London, 



a clerical career. 

Ordained in 1848, he was appointed at 



1712); Smiths Catalogue of Fnen^ Books, once a curate of St. AndreVs in ^^orcester. 
vol. 1. (London. 1867).] F. W-r. Whence, in 1850, he was transferred to a 
BELLERS, WILLIAM {fl, 1761-1774), curacy at Prescot. In the foUowing year he 
landscape-painter, who worked in London in ^^^, ^^ ^^® East Indies. There, almost im- 
the second half of the eighteenth century, mediately upon his arrival in 1861 at Cal- 
was a frequent contributor of pictures in cutta, he was nominated chaplain in that 
which effects of sunset, moonlight, and storm ^^^7 ^^ St. John's Cathedral. That position 
plav a prominent part, as well as of tinted J^® ^^^^ ^^ four years^ during part of which 
and cravon drawings, to the exhibitions of 1?^^^^» besides writing for the * Morning 
the Free' Society of Artists between the years J^^^» ^^ edited the * Bengal Hurkaru.' At 
1761 and 1773. Eight views of the Cumber- length, m 1865, he returned to England, and 
land and Westmoreland lakes were engraved ^^ore the year ran out was appointed assist- 
after him by J. S. Miiller, Chatelain, Grig- ant minister of St. Philip's, Regent Street, 
nion, Canot, and J. Mason, and published by }^ ^fr^^ assumed the sole charge of St. 
Bovdell in 1774 ; and a set of ten English , ^^^^f* Hanulton Terrace, Marylebone. That 
landscapes by him was etched by P. P. Be- o™ce he held for five years ; in 1862 he be- 
nazech, J. Mason, G. Bickham, and J. Peake. f^^e incumbent of Bedford Chapel, Blooms- 
There is also a view of Netley Abbey en- t)ury. During the twelve years which elapsed 
graved after him by J. Toms and J. Mason, between 1855 and 1867 he held his ground 
The dates of his birth and death are not ' ^^ ^^^ metropolis as one of the most popu- 
Ifnown. ^^^ ®^ ^be London preachers. It was said 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] \^, ^^ ^"^^^^ ^'^^l^ ^^^^ ^o. Preacher of 

R. E. G. "^ ^"^® '^^^ greater oratorical gifts by 
! nature, and that no man had taken greater 

BELLEW, JOHN CHIPPENDALL | pains than he to improve and cultivate 
MONTESQUIEU (1823-1874), author, ' them. In 1868, however, after nearly twenty 
preacher, and public reader, was bom at Lan- years of clerical life, during which he had 
caster 3 Aug. 1823. He was the only child published several volumes of sermons, and 
of an infantry officer, Captain Robert Higgin, enjoyed a high degree of popularity as a 
of II. M. 12th regiment. His mother, who. pulpit orator, he not only resigned his posi- 
to wards the close of 1822, had married tion as a clergyman, but became a con- 
Captain Higgin, was the daughter of John ; vert to Catholicism, to which creed his 
Bellew, of Castle Bellew, county Galway, mother had all alpng belonged. His sincerity 
and cousin of Lord Bellew. She was co- in thus acting was attested by the circuni- 
heiress under the will of her uncle, Major- stance that in so doing he gave up what 
general Bellew, heir-at-law of the O^Briens, . brought him in, at a moderate computation, 
earls of Thomond. i 1,000/. a year. Thenceforth, so lar as the 

Educated during his earlier years in the outer world was concerned, his time was 
grammar school of his birth-place, Lancaster, devoted by turns to public readings and to 
young Higgin, while yet a stripling, was literature. As a public reader in particular 
entered in 1842 as a student at St. Mary^s j he was preeminently successful. His fame 
Hall, Oxford. On attaining his majority as a reader was such that his name was 



in the autumn of 1844 he assumed his 
mother's maiden name, and thenceforth en- 
tirely dropped his patronymic. He was in- 
duced to do this by the circumstance of his 



brought into honourable juxtaposition with 
those of Charles Dickens and Fanny Kemble. 
His powers as an elocutionist were un- 
doubtedly great, and they were cultivated. 



being descended maternally from the senior through manyyearsof assiduous application, 
branch of the O'Briens, and thus a de- to the highest pitch of excellence. But they 
scendant from Teige the second brother of . were grievously overtaxed in the end. Two 
Donough, the fourth earl (commonly spoken expeditions to America, imdertaken in too 




had yet come to be known there as Bellew, 



he became a frequent and, almost from the 
outset, a singularly effective speaker at the 
Union. His great natural aptitude for ora- 



19 June 1874, in his fiftv-first year. 



Besides the volumes of sermons already 
referred to as having been issued from the 
press while he was still a protestant clergy- 



Bellew 
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I, sad ft ■work of a kiiidred elmracter en- 

lilbd ' The Seven Churches of Asia Minor,' 
ttfU'^ published in 1SB3 a, book on ' Shake- 



■nwre't Home at New Place, Stnitford-upon- 
A-Von, being a historj- of the GreRt House 
tntiit in the reipi of King Henry VH by 



8irIIughC1optou, Knigbt, and Rubaequentiy 
the pmpPiTy of WiUism Shakcspere, Gent., 
'■lumin he lived and died,' 8vo, pp. 380 ; in 
""l&Bnovelin three volumes, calkd ' Blount 
It,' and in 186d a carefully selected, 
~ d Englieh nntholog^, from Ch&ucer 
ytoiin. not inaptly deaiKnated ' Poet's 
M*, a Manual far Students in Eng- 
lish Pijetry, with biogrnphicHl Sketches of 
the Anthore, by J. C. M. Bellow,' 6vo, pp. 
WO. 

Whenever lie stepped upon the platform 
OA B public reader, he brought to his audi- 
tuurtt a letter of reconuuendatioa in his ani- 
mal tmI pn^sence and handsome features 
<TOwned with a shock of hair prematurely 
whiMoed. 

[Men uf the Time. Sth edition, p. 80 ; Tablet, 
37 Jmu ISTl, p. 816; Weekly Bi'gistor. snine 
date, p^ 76 ; AthaDienin, Hame dale, p. 8S2.] 

C. K. 

BELLEW, RICHARD (J. 1586), legal 
reporter, published in 1585 an abridgment of I 
t ii^ r.a.. .n ■. ,-,1'St Rtham Fitiherbert andBrooke, 
.' - I. '. 1. 1 Kugdale as 'the Year-book of 
II " ((■■infceveninhistimetheonly Bl- 
I y for that period, but now known 
■■■ ■ I: 1, '.ir.'s Cases tempore Richard XL' 
Th" bonk, wluchisverymre,iain duodecimo. 
It ia Hiritled : ' Les Ans du Roy Richard Le 
^Mond OoUpct Euseroble hors de les Abridge 
monrA de Stathnm Fitxherbert et Brooke per 
Itic. Bellewe de Line. Inn.' The reports are 
in Norman French- 

[Dnplalc's Orig. Jur. .58.] J. M, R, 

BELLINGBR, FRANCIS(d.l731),phy- 
'Meian, eduoat^d nt Broaenose College, Oi- 
fcfdf waa admitted licentiate of the College 
of Fhniciaiis 29 March 1708; practised at 
SUmford, and afterwards in London. He 
wa* an original member of the Spalding 
Society. He died Sept. 1721. lie was 
*nthor of (1) 'A Discourse concerning the 
Nutrition of the Fcetus,' Lond. 1717; (3)'A 
TfimliBB on the SmaU-pox,' Lond. 1721. 

[Kaak'a Ri<ll, ii. 20 ; Xiobols's Anecdotes, vi. 
«,71,] 

BELLINGHAM, Sir EDWARD 

<rf. 154H(, lord deputy of Ireland, wns the 
oddest son of Edward Bellingham, Eaq.,of Kr- 
^rtijiaminSiiBses;, by Jane, daughter of John 
-"Shdlej of Slicheigrove in the same county, 



of the family from which sprung Percy Hhel- 
ley. Bellineham was brought up in the 
household of the Duke of Norfolk. He was 
a soldier of distinction, having served in 
Hungary with Sir Thomas Seyiuoiir, and 
with the Earl of Surrey at Boulogne, and 
whenlieutenantof the Isle of Wight in 1545, 
he took the chief part in the repulse of the 
French attack on that island. He wnsiimera- 
ber of theprivycouncilof Edward VI. From 
the State Papers we know that he was in 
Irehmd in October 1547. How long he had 
been there done not appear. He returned to 
England early in hMH, and on IS April in 



Holinsbed {Irish Chronicle, p. 100). 
bad,' says the former, ' noihiiltin his deputy- 
ship but one, that it was too shirt.' "The 
country was in n state of extraordinary con- 
fusion when he aniv^ in it, and it is not 
easy from the contemporary documents to 
trace the action of his government. The 
chief difficulty with which Bellingham hod 
to contend was a rebellion in the district now 
known as King's County and Queen's County, 
but at that lime as the O'Connor's countrv 
and the O'More's country. Both these chiefs 
had taken up arms against the English crown, 
and both were brought to submission by the 
forces directed against them by Bellingham, 
although the troops at his command did 
not exceed 1,500 men. O'More's lands were 
taken trom him and parcelled among Eng~ 
lisU colonists. This was almost the first ex- 
tension of the English westwards fniul the 
Pale. Bellingham then turned his attention 
to two other objects — the freeing the couit 
from pirates, and the opening up of the passes 
into Munstcr and Connaught, To seciu'e the 
hitter he built a strong castle at Atlilone ; 
ho likewise quelled an attempted rising on 
the part of toe Earl of Desmond. He is re- 
lated by Holinahed to have taken prisoner 
the Earl of Desmond, to have brought hira 
to Dublin, and there kept him til! he grew 
civil and obedient to the king. But no dis- 
tinct mention of this latter act is to be found 
in the State Papers. Though a man of great 
administrative ability, he seems to have 
gi\'en offence br his arrogance, and it may 
have been on t'his account, or it may have 
been onlv on account of ill-henlth, that he 
was recalled in 1549. Hediedin tbenutuinn 
of the same year. 

(TfBitfltJon of Wcitmorolnnd. Harl. MS. 1*35; 
State Papers. Irflimd, Edward VI, vol. i,; Hnlins- 
hed's Irish C:hron. p. 109.] C. F, K. 
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BELLINGHAM, RICHARD (1592?- 
1672), governor of Massachusetts, was edu- 
cated for the law, and from 1625 to 8 Nov. 
1633 was recorder of Bo8tx)n, Lincolnshire 
(Thompson, Hisfoty and Antiquities of Bos- 
ton f p. 428). Nothing is recorded of his pa- 
rentage, but he may possibly have been related 
to Francis Bellingham, who was member 
of parliament for Boston in 1603. In 1634 
he emigrated, along with his wife, to Massa- 
chusetts, and in the following year he was 
elected deputy governor of the colony. By 
a majority of six votes over John Winthrop 
he was, in 1641, elected governor. He was 
several times re-elected, and from 1666 held 
office imintemiptedly till his death. In 1664 
he was chosen assistant major-general. A^fter 
the visit of the royal commissioners to the 
colony in the same year he and several others 
were summoned to England to be examined 
as to their management of affairs; but, 
standing on their charter rights, thev refused 
compliance. Happily the present 01 ' a ship- 
load of masts ' secured them the goodwill of 
the king, and no further steps were taken 
against them by the government in England. 
Bellingham died 7 Dec. 1672, having attained 
the distinction of being the last survivor of 
the patentees in the charter. Notwithstand- 
ing certain eccentricities of character, his 
knowledge of law and the practical business 
of government, his strong will, and the in- 
corruptible integrity of his public life, won 
him the high respect even of his opponents. 
In 1641 he contracted a second marriage by 
a method probably without a parallel. H^e 
proposed to a young lady who was engaged, 
with his approval, to a friend of his own, and, 
obtaining lier consent, performed the marriage 
ceremony himself without any proclamation 
of banns. The great inquest presented him 
for breach of the order of court ; but when 
he refused to vacate the bench and answer as 
an offender, the other magistrates were too 
nonplussed by the exceptional circumstances 
to venture on decisive steps, and he thus es- 
caped without any censure. Bellingham was 
ardently attached to the principles of the 
' first church/ and left the bulk of his estates 
— ^part of them after the decease of his wife, 
and part after the decease of his son — for the 
support and encouragement of * godly minis- 
ters and preachers ; ' but the will was set 
aside by the general court as trenching on the 
rights of his family. Several of his letters 
and his signatures, and also his seals, will be 
found in the ^ Winthrop Papers * (published 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society), 
4th series, pp. 596-600. A sister of Bel- 
lingham, Anne Hibbins, widow of William 
Hibbins, was burned as a witch in June 1656. 



[Savage's Geneal. Diet, of the First Settlers of 
New England, i. 161; Winthrop's History of 
New. England, ii. 37-76 ; HutchiDson's History 
of Massachusetts ; Allen's American Biog. Diet. 
82 ; Thompson's History and Antiquities of 
Boston, 428-9.] T. F. H. 

BELLINGS, RICHARD (d. 1677), Irish 
historian, eldest son of Sir Henry BellingSy 
who owned considerable estates in Leinster, 
was bom near Dublin towards the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. While a 
student in Lincoln's Inn, London, he com- 
posed a sixth book 4o the * Arcadia ' of Sir 
Philip Sidney. This production was pub- 
lishea with the * Arcadia ' in 1629, and has 
been appended to most of the editions of 
that work. Bellings married a daughter of 
Viscount Mountgarrett, and sat as a memlxT 
of parliament in Ireland. On the formation 
of the Irish Confederation in 1642 Bellings 
was elected a member of and secretary to 
the supreme council of that body, of which 
his father-in-law, Mountgarrett, was presi- 
dent. In 1644 Bellings went to the cont i- 
nent as official representative of the Irish 
Confederation. After his return to Ireland 
in 1645 he continued, as an adherent of the 
royal cause, actively engaged in public affairs 
till 1649, when he retired to JPrance. In 
1654 he published at Paris, in Latin, a vin- 
dication of his political conduct. Bellings 
was highly esteemed by Charles II and the 
Duke of Chmonde. After the king's restora- 
tion Bellings obtained possession of a portion 
of his estates which had been appropriated 
by the parliamentarians. Bellings died in 
1077, and was buried near Dublin. During 
his latter years he wrote a history of Irish 
affairs in which he had taken part. This 
work seems to have been lost sight of for 
nearly a century. A fragment of it w^as 
very incorrectly printed at Dublin in 1772. 
The original manuscript, supposed to ha\e 
perished, has, however, been brought to 
light. The first portion of it, edited by John 
T. Gilbert, F.S.A., was printed in 1882, in 
two volumes quarto, for private circulation, 
under the following title: 'History of the 
Irish Confederation and the War in Ireland, 
1641-3: containing a narrative of affairs of 
Ireland from 1641 to the conclusion of the 
treaty for cessation of hostilities between 
the Crown of England and the Irish in 
1643. By Richard Bellings, Secretary of 
the Supreme Council of the Irish Confedera- 
tion. With original documents, correspon- 
dence of the Confederation and of the English 
government in Ireland, contemporary per- 
sonal statements, memoirs, &c. Published, 
for the first time, from original MSS.' 
This publication is frequently referred to by 



Mr. y. It. Unrdiaur m Ills ' History of Eng- j 

Und, lOai-42.' ! 

Bellingj'j son. Sir Itiohnnl, was socrotttrj 

to C^di'.'rinc', iinven at C'liarli-s II, nnd mnr- ' 

^^K^ FmuiTi's, fivire«8 of Sir John Arundi-IL 

^^^Upfon>U8UiDiHllli<> nani«iof Aruodell, and 

^^^^Wychild tnan-i^J Ilmtiy, Lord Arufidoll 

^^^Rwdour itt Wiirahire. 

^BfAMitionnl MSS. 16S66, 47B3, Briiish Mu- 

Mnn. I/>ix>loD ; SlHto PHpera, Ireliuid, Chiirlcs I, 

Publip Bpwrd Office, London ; Cftrte iiinl CIhmu- 

doD JLSfi. llHl-77, Bfdleian Idlirnry. Oxford; 

OrmoniU Archives, Kilkenny Cj»tlu, Ittilatid ; 

M^>S. of l-ho Earl ;f Leicester, Holliliam, N'orfolk, 

uid of Lord Arundel), WardoarCiwIicWilUbini,] 

J. T. G. 

BELLOFAGO or BELLAFAOO. [See 



BKLLOMONT. [See Be4Lmost,] 

BELLOT, HL"OII, D.D. (1542-1596), 
bishop of Chesliir, the second son of ThomM 
B«not, E*!., of Great Moreton, Cheshirp, raa- 
trieulnted iit Cambridge ae poiwioner of 
(airwt'g Collep- 21 Muv 15fll, became B.A. 
1568-4, M..\.lSfl7. lattisyearhemiaTBted 
to Jmub Oo11(«^, of which he was etecl«d 
fijilow. Ill 1B?0 hn was one of the proctors 
of tta« nnivcrsity. In 1571hobeciima rector 
of lyd St. Giles in Cambridgeshire, being at 
that time cbuptain to Cox, biBho^ of Ely, who, 
tn 16 March 1572-3, collated him to the rec- 
toiy of DoddingtOD-eum-March, in the iele of 
Ely, then vacant by iho death of Christopher 
Tye, Mil*. D., the noted comnoaer. About the 
moeperiod he vacated hisfellowshipntJeaui!. 
In 1579 ha was created D.D. Inl584hoob- 
toinnd the rectory of Cuerwya in Flintshire, 
and thu vienruge of Oreslbrd In Denbighshire. 
thi 3 De*. logo he was elected bishop of Ban- 
sur, beiug consecrated at Lambeth 30 Jan. 
l58&-il. With the bishopric he held the 
dauipry in evmmendam. He was nominated 
WiB of ihfl council of Wales. He waa trans- 
lated to the see of Chester 26 June 1596, and 
rMain'^dpcissetsion of it until his death, which 
took pince nt Berae Hal! or Plis Power, in 
lh<>pivrish(jf\Vn!xliftm,I>enbieh8hire,13JunB 
16W. His bodr was inlerrecl in the chancel 
of Wrexham Cfliiircli. His fimeral was so- 
Icmiusol iitCliwHerCnthedml22June. The 
foUrjwiiig inscription tn his memory wiis 
vlaC't^l nil fiii monument at Wrexhutn, erected 
hy his brother Cuthbcrt, prebendary of Chea- 
lat: -Sub 
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Christo imliT Hugo Bell-it, sscm- 

doouir ox unliqua familin lli-llotrinini c 

ii Cwtrife oriiindiis : iineiu o 

lulnrem in tli'iiin pinlntem. \itie integriti 



tern, prudectiata et doctrinam, r^inn Eliui- 
bethft primum ad t-piscopatum Bangorensom, 
in quo decem annos sedit, postea ad episcopa- 
tum Cestrensem transtulit, ex quo post paucos 
menses Christus in cceleatem patriam evoca- 
vit an. I)om. 1696, letatis sute 54. CnthWr- 
tus BclloC Iratri Optimo et charissimo miestis- 
simiiB posuit.' 

Bellot was a preat perwcutor of tha 
catholics. He aasisted Williiim Morgan in 
tranalttting the Bible into Welsh. He wna 
intimate with Gabriel Goodman, dean of 
Westminster, who probably helped him to 
procure some of his preferments. M r. York«, 
in his ' Royal Tribes,* aays that Bishop Bellot 
waa employed by Elizabeth ns one of the 
translators of the English Bible, but om what 
authority he doea not mention. His name is 
not given in Strype's ' Parker,' and we may 
therefore Huppose that the aid he afforded to 
the Welsh translation of Morgan may have 
led to the mistake, if it be one. 

The Bellots were an ancient family, early 
seated in Norfolk, and became siibaeoiiently 
locnted in Cheshire by the marriago oT John 
Bellot, temp. Henry VI, with Kntherine, 
sister ond heir of Ralph Moreton, of Great 
Moreton, in the Palatinate, Of this alliance 
the lineal descendant, Sir John Bellot, was 
created a baronet la 1663. It has bean sug- 
geat^td that the name is derived from belrtte, 
a weasel, or MIotte, gentle, pretty. Thomas 
Bellot, R.N., authorofBelbl's 'Sanskrit D'^ 
rivBtions,' thought that the uame might even 
go back to the Bomuna, ' Belliis,' us it is still 
found in Italy and France, We find the 
name spelt in various ways— Billet, Bellott, 
Billett, &c, 

[Ormercd's Chuhire, I. 7fi. I^S. 146; Le Neve's 
Fasti, i, tOG, 111, iiL 26S; NuI«b and Queri«s. 
2nd Mr. iii, 469 ; Churton's Nowell. 2ae, 282 ; 
Newoi)mB'» fioodmiuis. 35, 37; Cooper'i Alh. 
Ci.iit.ii. 204,648.] J, M. 

BELLOT, THOMAS (1806-18.17), navi.i 
surgeon and philologiat, was bom at Man* 
' ■ '" March 1806. where his father, 

he was named 
surgeon in Oldham Street 
a native of Derbyshire, and gave evidence in 
1818 before a committee of the House of 
Lords on Sir Eobert Peel's factorj- hill, His 
mother's maiden name was Jane Hale, and 
she was the daughter of Thomas Hale of 
Damhall, Cheshire, author of ' Social Hiuv 
mo^,' who claimed to be of the same fumily 
us Sr Matthew Hale. Thomas Bellot b^ 
came a jiupil at the Manchester Grammnr 
School in 1816, and, on leaving that foun^ 
dation, be became n pupil of Mr. Joseph 
.lordnn, n well-known practitioner in hia 
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native city. In 1828 he was admitted a 
member of the Ro^al College of Surgeons, 
16 Feb. 1828, and m 1831 entered upon the 
active service as a naval surgeon, in which 
he passed the greater part of his life. His 
first appointment was on the Harrier, where 
hejoined in several boat attacks on the pirates 
in^ting the straits of Malacca. In 1836 he 
joined the Leveret, and served in the pre- 
vention of the African slave trade until 1839. 
In this expedition he was one of the party 
that boaroed the slave brig Diogenes, and 
had charge of the wounded prisoners until 
they were transferred to the hospital at Mo- 
zambique. He next served for three years 
with tne Firefly on the West Indian coast. 
In 1843 he went with the Wolf to the coast 
of China. During his absence^ and without 
his knowledge, he was elected F.K.C.S. caitsd 
honoris f 6 Aug. 1844. In 1849 he had medi- 
cal charge of the Havering, which conveyed 
866 convicts to Sydney. Cholera broke out, 
but his firmness and judgment enabled him 
to dispense with the exercise of the great 
powers entrusted to him on this occasion. 
Some scientific maps and specimens sent by 
him to the admiralty from Labuan were 
forwarded to the Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy. His last outward voyage was in 
November 1864, when he joined the flagship 
Britannia, which conveyed Vice-admiral 
Dundas to the Black Sea as commander of 
the fleet. Bellot was assigned the care of 
the sick at the naval hospital of Therapia on 
the Bosphorus, as one of the chief hospital 
surgeons, and returned to England in March 
1855 in charge of invalids. This adventurous 
life was not without influence on his health, 
and during his stay in the West Indies he 
had two attacks of yellow fever. He re- 
turned to Manchester, and, dying in June 
1857, was buried in the churchyard of Poyn- 
ton, Cheshire. He was honorary member of 
the Philosophical Society of Sydney, and of 
several other learned associations. The clas- 
sical learning received at the Manchester 
school was increased by further study in the 
scanty leisure of his busy professional life. 
He translated the Aphorisms of Hippocrates 
and of Galen on the Hand (1840). In the 
latter he was helped by Mr. Joseph Jordan. 
His interest in philology led him to make ex- 
cursions into the domain of oriental literature. 
In the inter\'als on half-pay he visited many 
cities of Europe, attenaea the lectures of 
H. II. Wilson at Oxford, made the acquaint- 
ance of Bunsen, and was a friend and disciple 
of Bopp. Bel lot's work on the ' Sanscrit Deri- 
vations of English Words,* printed at Man- 
chester in I806 by subscription, is in effect 
a comparative dictionary, m which a num- 



ber of English words are traced to their 
source. The illustrations range over a wide 
field of philological knowledge, including 
Chinese. 

He had paid considerable attention to the 
language and antiquities of China, and be- 
queathed his collection of Chinese books and 
bronzes to the Manchester Free Library. 
An article by him on the best means of 
learning the Chinese language will be found 
in * Notes and Queries ' (1st series, z. 168). 

[Smith's Manchester Grammar School Regis- 
ter (Chetham Society), 1874, iii. 164; Axon's 
Handbook of the Public Libraries of Manchester, 
Manchester, 1877, p. 174; Catalogue of the 
Library of the Manchester Medi(»l Society, 
1866 ; information supplied by his brother, 
W. H. Bellot, M.D., Leamington.] 

W. E. A A. 

BELMEIS or BELESMAINS. JOHN, 
John of the Fair Hands (d. 1203 r), bishop 
of Poitiers, and archbishop of Lyons, was a 
native of Canterbury, and was in his early 
years brought up in the household of Theobald, 
archbishop of Canterbury. According to Bale, 
who has preserved or invented several early 
details, Jonn was bom of illustrious parents, 
but, finding the opportunity for study too 
scant in his native country, he travelled to 
Gaul and Italy in search of knowledge, where 
he profited so much that on his return he was 
held * princeps lit«ratorum.' John of Salis- 
bury, who was with Belmeis in Apulia, pro- 
bably about 1156, praises him above all the 
men he had ever met for his knowledge of 
the three tongues (i.e. Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew) (Folt/crat ictus f viii. c. 7, with which 
cf. vi. 24 Metalogicus ii. prologue, and Ba- 
ronius, sub anno 1156). Bale adds that John 
was an intimate friend of Adrian IV ; but, 
according to Pits, this intimacy with the only 
English pope occurred in Adrian's papacy, 
and after John had been made canon and 
treasurer of York. William of Canterburv 
tells us that John was originally one of a 
little band of three churchmen who influenced 
Theobald in his ecclesiastical appointments, 
mainly, it would seem, to their own advan- 
tage (cf. FitzStephen (R.S.), iii. 17). The 
other two members of this group were Thomas 
Becket and Roger, afterwards archbishop of 
York. We may place the date of this friend- 
ship in the last years of Stephen's reign, as 
it seems that of the three John became trea- 
surer, and Roger archbishop of York in 
1154, while Thomas was made archdeacon of 
Canterbury in 1153. 

In 1167, when firm ground in Belmeis' 
biography is first reached, he was present 
when Henry II inquired into the claims of 
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Battle Abbe,v. ScanMwIjert' abijut 1 15S htt 
■ppeftia acting a very [iroinineiit part in the 
fatnoiu Scarbomuftli <^nsc of clerical extor- 
tian, tliat neetae to have determinnU Henry U 
lotnakehis attack an iheecclesin^ticalprivi- 
legtas. On (Ilia occiUMon Beitneis, the trea- 
8iu*r of York, appenra as the chief main- 
Uiner of the rights of his order, and sdviaed 
tliai tiu! money ahoiild be restored and the 
ofiender left to tlic mercy of bis bishop. 
Tbie kill)!', he urged, had no claim in the 
mstler. At the outbreak of the Becket con- 
Irorersy, Bcliueia wo*, according to Becket'a ■ 
biographer, I-'it*Slewhen, n close friend and i 
protCgi ijf the arclibisliop, and to prevent : 
Becket profiting by liis couneel, Henry 11 
remofpd him in 1162 to the see of Poitiers, 
bnt the ceremony of consecration doea not 
Beem to have taken place till neTtye&r, when 
it WM jH-rf'jnned by the pope himself at the 
council of TouTB (dL Robbbt De Mokte, snb. 
1162, and Ralph be Diceto, i. 311, and ii. 
ISO). But though abroad the nt'W bishop 
seems to linve been a staunch supporter of | 
his order. An eilant letter written somt' 
few moathx afler this date is full of the 
kindliest feeling for his old friend. Next 
jrew we lind that the bishop of Poitiers bad 
Deen mainlnining Betket's nephew, Geoffrey, I 
•nd even j-'iring him money. Towards the i 
middle of I l(i4 we have aiiolhcr affectionate 
letter from John of Poitiers to Becket. Here ' 
tb« bishop speaks out his mind boldly, and , 
ileeiarvB thut thouch, owiug to Ibe schism ' 
in the church and the necessities of the 
limt», they bad not resisted unto blood and 
had even stooped lo dissimulation, yet no i 
one could say that the^ had yielded to threats 
or acqnicsced in impious plans. The letter 
indirectly explains that Belmeis did not fjo 
more frequently to plead Becket'a cause with 
tie pope, because the people of his diocese, 
with whom there are other indications to 
show that he was little in sympathy, were 
only too ready to carry news of these visits 
to the king in the hope of doing the bishop 
harm, Belmeis had, liowever, taken care to 
engage the interesta of the abbot of Pon- ! 
tigny, in whnse abbey Becket, a few months I 
later, took refuge. Neit year (1165), in , 
anotuer tetter, Belmeis advises Becket to re- 
C«iv6 thankfully wliotever the French king j 
tiflers. and hints at the same time that the 
aichbtsbop would do well to be content with , 
«IDoderate retinue. The ssme year he re- I 
CMomended Becket to attend a conference , 
*ith the empress and the arclibisbop of 
Itonen, having only one or two uionks in 
his train, so ihat by contrast with his former 
ttUe an chancellor he might move men's 
But above all things be ad- 
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vises Becket to have all questions as to the 
wuy and form of his return settled before 
he reached England ; for abroad he has the 
Count of Flanders and the empress at bis 
back, whereas in England men speak only 
what the king wills. Neit year (116(J) a 
doterminod attempt, was made to lake away 
the bishop's life oy means of a poisoned 
draught. Early in HOT, as Henrys envoys 
were returning from Home by way of France, 
Becket asked Belmeis to ascertain all he 
could as to the success of their mission; 
but, as they were bound not to make any 
confession to the bishop, Belmeis had to 
trust to snch scraps of information as he 
could pick up from the dean at whose bouse 
they iMged. Two years later, when it was 
hoped that Becket would make some con- 
cession at the meeting of Montmirail, but 
would only substitute 'salvo honore Dei' 
for 'salvo ordiue uoatro,' and the conference 
was broken c)ff in anger, the bishop of Poi- 
tiers appears in the part, of a reconciliator. 
He was sent after Becket to Etampes, beg- 
ging him to leave all things lo ihe king's 
will; Becket had often ouenlv longed for 
peace, let him now show that his wish was 
sincere. But he could only get for answer 
that 



that Becket reproached his 
old friend with the words; ' Brother, beware 
lest God's church be destroyed by you j by 
ne, with God's favour, it ^aU not be de- 
stroyed,' John, being loth to carry back the 
archbishop's true message, translated it into 
a desire on Becket's part to commit his 
cause to Henry before all other mortals, 
adding a prayer that the king would provide 
(as a christian prince should ) for the honour 
of the church and the archbishop's person. 
This design, however kindly meant, broke 
down, In the next few years we find the 
name of John, bishop of Poitiers, mentioned 
in Sain te-Mart he's 'Gallia Christiana' as 
occurring in several documents of the time. 
He was present at the council of Albi tn 
1176 (Sainte-Mabthb, ii. 1 180), and in the 
same year he appears beating back an in- 
cursion of plundering BrabantineB from hia 
province (KA1.PE DE DiCBTO, i. 407), Next 
year be waa one of Ihe witnesses when 
Henry II bonght La Mnrehe from its count 
for 15,000/. ( December 1 1 77), and, if we may 
tniRt Stephen of Toumay, was legate of the 
holy see both before and after this year. In 
1178, when the kinp of France anif England 
determined on taking measures for the sup- 

Sression of the growing heresy in Toulouse, 
ohn of Poitiers was one of the tive chief 
ecclesiastics sent to convert that region, und 
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was present when the heretics were solemnly 
excommunicated before the assembled people 
of Toulouse. By this time John may have 
won the love of his diocese, for we are told on 
contemporary authority that four years later, 
at his (leparture from liis cathedral city, the 
cross of St. Martial shed tears (Hovbdbn, 
iv. 17). In 1179 the bishop of Poitiers 
was present at the K^eat Lateran council 
(D'ACHEEY, i. 638). Two years after he was 
elected archbishop of Narbonne, and went 
to Rome for the sake of receiving the papal ! 
benediction from Lucius III. This pope, ' 
however, had him elected to the more im- ; 
port ant see of Lyons instead, an appointment j 
which seems to have been greatly to the 
satisfaction of his contemporaries (December 
1182). There still remains a letter written 
by Stephen of Toumay to the new archr 
bishop, congratulating him on his prefer- 
ment, and speaking of * that admirable and 
lovely contest between the churches,* i.e. the 
rivalry between Narbonne and Lyons, as to 
which should win the bishop of Poitiers for 
its head. According to Sainte-Marthe the 
new archbishop did homage to Frederic 
Barbarossa in 1184, and was confirmed in 
his rights over the city of Lyons. Five 
years later we find him extracting from 
Philip Augustus an acknowledgment that 
the right of guarding the vacant see of Autun 
belonged to the arcnbishopric of Lyons ; for 
the king on the death of the last bishop had 
seized all the regalia into his own hands 
(D'ACHERY, iii. 554). In 1192 Sainte-Marthe 
t«lls us he was engaged in dedicating a 
chapel to the memory of his old friend 
Thomas of Canterbury. During all these 
years he seems to have kept up some connec- 
tion with his native land and with Canter- 
bury. We have several letters written to 
him by the convent of Christ Church, beg- 
ging him to use his influence on its behalf; 
and it is to him that llalph de Diceto ap- 
peals on a question of church history (Ra.lph 
DE DiCETO, i. 5, 6). In the middle of 1193 
he appears to have resigned his see, and in 
the course of the next year to have crossed 
over to England to perform his vows at the 
tomb of Becket (8 Sept.). William of Nas- 
burgli's words seem to imply that he was 
prejsent at the council of London (10 Feb. 
1194), and there sjX)ke on behalf of the ab- 
sent Richard I. He then retired to St. Ber- 
nard's abbey of Clairvaux, where he spent 
the rest of Lis life in meditation and prayer. 
The reasons given for this retirement in a 
letter to the bishop of Glasgow (Mabillon*8 
Analecttty 478-70) are his dissatisfaction at 
having to be so constantly present at scenes 
of bloodshed in the exercise of his archi- 



episcopal functions, and a desire to foretaste 
the sweetness of heaven by following the 
contemplative life on earth for a little space 
before he died. He seems to have retained 
the church of Eynesford as a provision for 
his old age (Epist, Cant, R.S., 472), and thia 
living, though disputed for a time, he was 
finalfy allowed to hold till his death (p. 513). 
In Adam the Benedictine's 'Life of St. Hugh 
of Lincoln ' we catch a last glimpse of the 
a^ed archbishop. When, in tne last year of 
his life (1200), St. Hugh was retuniinff 
through Burgundy to London, he visited 
Clairvaux At the special request of Belmeis, 
whom he found intent on study. Asking 
the old man to what he devoted himself 
chiefly, he received for answer that medita- 
tion on the psalms demanded all his intel- 
lectual energj'. According to Sainte-Marthe, 
John was still living in 1201, when Inno- 
cent III presented the abbey with a se- 
lection of prayers to be sung in honour of 
St. Bemara, and, if we may trust the letters 
of the same pope, in December 1203, Bel- 
meis seems to have been a man of great 
learning for his age. Eobert de Monte calls 
him * vir jocundus et apprime literatus.' Bale 
mentions among his writings thirty-two 
letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
an invective against the saitie ; certain ' ora- 
tiones elegantes ; ' and a history, apparently 
of his own times. None of these latter works 
appear to be extant now ; but many of his 
I letters are to be found scattered among the 
collections bearing the names of Thomas 
Becket, John of Salisbury, and Gilbert Foliot. 

[William of Canterbury, Herbert of Bosham, 
William FitzStephen, and Letters of Thomas 
Becket in materials for the History of Thomas 
Becket (Rolls Ser.), vols, i.-vi. ; Ralph de Diceto 
(Rolls Ser.), i. 307, 31 1, ii. 120, &c. ; Roger Hovo- 
den (Rolls Ser.), ii. 148, 151, iii. 274, iv. 17, 127; 
Vita Hugonis Lincolnensis (Rolls Ser.), 324 ; 
William of Newburgh, 1. v. c. 3 ; Epistola9 Can- 
tuarienses (Rolls Ser.), 245, 275, 513, 541. &c. ; 
Sainte-Marthe's Gallia Christiana, ii. 1180, iv. 
130, vi. 56 ; D'Achery's Spicilegium (ed. 1733, 
Venice), i.638, ii. 1180, iii. 554; Migne's Cursus 
Completus Theologise, ccix. 877-882; Stephen 
of Tournay, apiul Migue, ccxi. 328, 373 ; Epistohe 
Innocentii 111, apud Migne,ccxv. 213-220, cexiv. 
1032 ; John of Salisbury's Polycraticus and Me- 
talogicus, apud Migne, oxcix. 735. &c. ; Rironius' 
Annales Ecclesia-stici (ed. Pagi, 1746), xix. 103, 
524, 525 ; Robert de Monte, in his Aucturarinm 
Sigeberti Gemblacensis, ap. Migne, clx. 496, 639 ; 
Bale, 218 ; Martene's Anecdota, iv. 1290; Migne^s 
Histoire Litteraire de la France, xvi. 477-483 ; 
Pit», 261 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.] T. A. A. 

BELMEIS or BEAUMEIS, RICHARD 

DE (fl. l\'2S)f sumamed UiiFUS, bishop of 
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London, was in early life a follower of Ro^r 
of Montgomeiy, palatine earl of Shrooshire. 
He is with much probahility identifiea with 
the Richard who at the time of the com- 
pilation of the ' Doomsday Book ' held the 
manor of Meadowley in that county under a 
lah-tenant of the earL His name appears 
on seyeral occasions as attesting charters, 
both of Earl Roger and of his successor, 
Earl Hugh, £rom whom he douhtless re- 
mved ecclesiastical preferment. But on the 
&11 of the next earl, the famous Robert of 
BellSme (1102), after his attempt to rouse 
the feudal party against Henir I, Richard 
must haye separated himself m>m his old 
masters, and attached himself closely to the 
king. After assisting in the settlement of 
the escheated estates of Robert in Sussex, he 
was sent to Shropshire as the royal agent in 
the fc»feited palatinate. Henry I might now 
hare annexea Shropshire to the crown, and 
extinguished its independent position, but the 
disturbed state of the Welsh frontier, which 
had been the cause of its acquiring exceptional 
prerogatiyes, must haye rendered it expedient 
to retain its separate jurisdiction, but under 
a royal nominee, who owed eyerything to the 
kiWs fayour, and whose clerical profession 
rendered it difficult for him to found a great 
iamily. Henry accordingly appointed Richard 
of Belmeis to an office yariously described as 
the sherifi^om, stewardship, or eyen the yice- 
royalty of Shropshire. But Belmeis was no 
ordinuT sheriff Though often called sheriff 
himseli, he had a sheriff under him to dis- 
charee the routine business of the shire. He 
stood to Shropshire in the same relation in 
which the justiciar stood to the whole of 
England in the king^s absence. His judicial 
decisions were regarded as possessing equal 
tuthority with those of the king himself, and 
were recorded in reg^ style in Otters patent. 
His jurisdiction eyen extended into Stafford- 
shire, and perhaps Herefordshire. As a large 
owner in the county of landed property, in- 
cluding the manors of Tong and Donington, 
be was connected with his subjects by other 
ties than the mere rojal deleffation. His 
iamily, afterwards united with the more 
funous Zouches, was for seyeral centuries 
siter his time a prominent Shropshire house. 
He exercised oyer the wild tribes of central 
Wales the same authority that Belleme him- 
self had wielded oyer them. Not without 
reasonhashis position beenconnected with the 
later wardensnip of the western marches. In 
bis dealings with the Welsh, Belmeis followed 
t he preoe&nt of Robert of Belesme in securing 
the supremacy of the English by stirrinj^ up 
the feuds among the riyal Welsh princelings. 
D wain, son of dadwgan, prince of Ueredigion, 
rou rr. 



stole Nest, wife of Gerald of Windsor, from 
her husband*8 stronghold of Cenarch By chaii. 
Richard suborned two riyal chiefs, Ithel and 
Madog, to reyenge the deed. Only on his 
disowning the unruly son and paying a 
substantial fine did Uadwgan secure a new 
grant of Ceredigion. But Belmeis was a 
true successor to Belleme in the treachery 
of his dealings with his turbulent yassals. 
The Welshmen who took his side soon learnt 
that no reliance was to be placed on the word 
of the new lord of Shrewsbury. lorwerth, 
whose timely desertion of Robert of Belleme 
had materially fayoured the king's cause, 
was enticed to Shrewsbury and imprisoned 
there. At last Madog and Owain joined 
together against their common enemy, though 
Madog soon won Belmeis* fayour again by 
the murder of Cadwgan ; yet some sort of 
general attack seems to haye been made on 
the English, which was only repelled by an 
inyasion by Henry I in person in 1114, and 
by a new waye of Norman conquest in 
Wales. 

Henry I rewarded Belmeis' faithful ser- 
yices in the west with the bishopric of Lon- 
don. He was elected on 24 May 1108, or- 
dained priest by Anselm at Mortlake a few 
days later, and consecrated bishop on 26 July 
at Pagham in Sussex. Anselm was already 
broken in health, and seems only with some 
difficulty to haye yielded to Henry's extreme 
anxiety for the speedy consecration of his 
minister. A handsome donation to the mother 
church of Canterbury testified Richard's 
gratitude for the archbishop's readiness to 
meet his wishes. He proyed a true subject 
of the see of Canterbury in the zeal with 
which he endeayoured to force Thomas, arch- 
bishop-elect of York, to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the primate of all England ; 
but Anselm seems to haye sus^cted that the 
ambitious bishop of London himself aspired 
to the pallium. On Anselm's death Richard 
himself consecrated Thomas after due pro- 
fession of canonical obedience, but a fierce 
struggle for precedence broke out at the 
kings Christmas court in 1109 between the 
riyal prelates. Richard claimed, as dean of 
the proyince of Canterbury and as senior 
bishop, to say mass before the king in prefer- 
ence to Thomas, to whom he would allow no 
archiepiscopal dicrnity. Meeting at dinner at 
the king's table, the dispute was renewed, and 
became so intense that Henry, in disgust, 
sent them both home to dine by themseiyes. 
But the consecration of a new archbishop of 
Canterbury put an end to Richard's aspira- 
tions in tms direction. 

Richard retained his yiceroyalty in the 
marches many years after his appointment to 
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London. He certainly held office until 1123, 
and nothing hut ill-health drove him ulti- 
mately from power. His great position in 
the west enabled him for some years to devote 
the whole revenue of his bishopric to carry- 
ing out the rebuilding of St. PauVs Cathedral, 
which the preceding bishop, Maurice, had 
begun on so lavish a scale as to prove a serious 
burden to his successor. He almost finished 
the great work, but after a few years he appa- 
rently grew tired of the excessive outlay^, and 
perhaps completed it in a less magnificent 
way. Towards the end of his life be em- 
ployed his wealth mainly in the foundation 
of the priory of St. Osyth, for Augustinian 
regular canons, on the manor of Chicn (Osyth 
St. Chick), in Essex, belonging to the see of 
London. He had already advised Queen 
Matilda to establish the Augustinians at Holy 
Trinity in Aldgate, the first settlement of this 
popular order in England. In 1 123 "William cf 
Corbeuil, first prior of St. Osyth*8, was made 
arehbishop of Canterbury, an election not im- 
probably due to the founder's influence. But 
an attack of paralysis in the same year com- 
pelled Belmeis, very unwillingly — for he 
loved power to the last — to resign his posi- 
tion in Shropshire. At last he sought at 
St. Osyth's a refuge from the cares of active 
life. He died in that monastery on 16 Jan. 
1127, though it is doubtful whether he had 
formally retired frx)m his see. His last act 
was to make some restitution of lands and 
churches he had wrongfully taken from the 
abbey of Shrewsbury. He was buried where 
he died, and the canons celebrated their 
founder in his epitaph as *vir probus et 
grnndfevus, per totam vitam laboriosus.* 

Richard of Belmeis was a type of the 
ministerial prelate of the twelfth century, 
and may be placed after Ro^er of Salisbury, 
among the ecclesiastical advisers of Henry I. 
Active, energetic, a good administrator and 
subtle intriguer, not above treachery when it 
served him or his master's cause, he remained 
faithful to Henry in a position of great diffi- 
culty and delicacy, and was proportionately 
trusted by that monarch. He had little of 
the saint about him, and took good care of 
his nephews' interests both in Shropshire and 
London. One he made dean of St. Paul's, 
another archdeacon of Middlesex, and both to 
ecclesiastical and secular nephews he secured 
rich lands in Shropshire. Yet the cont inner 
of the work of Maurice, the founder of 
St. Osyth's, the magnificent prelate who 
lavished the whole revenues of his see on his 
great buildings, can at least escape the charge 
of mere self-seeking. He was only greedy of 
power and influence. In his contest with 
Thomas of York he showed his zeal for his 



order and province. As administrator and 
jurist, as ecclesiastic, chureh-builder, and 
statesman, he ranks high among the bishops 
of his age. 

[William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Ponti- 
ficum; Eadmer*8 Historia Nororum; Diceto; 
Brut y Tywysogion; Eyton's Antiquities of 
Shropshire (especially vol. ii. 193-201) collects 
in a convenient form all that is known about 
Bishop Bicbard; Dugdale's Monasticon, vi. 1, 
309, gives some account of St. Osyth's ; Milman*s 
Annals of St. Paul's, a summary of Richard's 
building operations.] T. F. T. 

BELMEIS or BEAUMEIS, RICHARD 
DE (d. 4 May 1162), bishop of London, was 
son of the first Bishop Richard's younger 
brother, Walter of Belmeis. While the 
elder Bishop Richard made Walter's elder 
son, Philip, heir to his temporal estates in 
Shropshire, he selected his namesake as the 
representative of the &mily interest in the 
church. While still very young he was 
made prebendary of St. Paul's and archdeacon 
of Miadlesex, though, owing to his extreme 
youth, the duties of the latter office were ful- 
filled by a deputy named Hugh, who seems 
to have been under a pledge to retire when 
Richard attained the canonical age. But 
on Bishop Richard's death (1128), Hugh re- 
fused to fulfil the simoniacal contract, and 
the new bishop, Gilbert the Universal, sup- 
ported him in his action. The younjf Richard 
found a better reception in Shropshire, where 
a royal grant invested him with certain pre- 
bends of the collegiate church of St. Alk- 
mund's, Shrewsbury, which his uncle had 
previously possessed, and which gave him a 
preponderating influence on that body. He 
did not, however, despair of pushing his way 
in his uncle's old diocese. Bishop Gilbert, 
his enemy, died in 1184, and, after a long 
vacancy, the chapter vehemently opposed an 
attempt to make a certain Anselm bishop. In 
1138 they sent their brother. Prebendary 
Richard, to Rome to represent their case to 
Pope Innocent II. He won the cause of the 
chapter, and also persuaded the pope to ap- 
point the bishops of Lincoln and Hereford 
commissioners to investigate his personal 
claims to the archdeaconry of Middlesex. 
Before long they decided in his favour. The 
interloper, Hugh, was expelled, and Richard's 
ordination as deacon by Bishop Henry of 
Winchester, at the request of the papal le- 
gate, marks his actual entry into possession 
of the archdeaconrj'. 

The preat work of Richard's life was the 
conversion of the estates of the secular canons 
of St. Alkmund to the foundation of a col- 
lege of canons regular of that branch of the 
Augustinian order called the Arroasian. In 
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conjunction with his brother Philip, he settled 
some Arroasian canons on the family estate 
at Donington, and obtained in 1145 a grant 
from King Stephen to his canons of his own 
prebends at St. Alkmund's and all the other 
prebends of that church as they fell vacant. 
During the contests of Stephen and Matilda 
heTacuIated from side to side, always anxious 
to obtain from both monarchs alike the con- 
firmation of the above grant. He obtained 
aoch confirmations from Archbishop Theodore, 
from the empress, and from her son Ii enry , hot h 
beforeandaxterhisaccessiontothethrone. He 
persuaded Eugenius III to force the unwil- 
ung Inahop of Lichfield to confirm the grant. 
About 11& he had transferred his canons to 
lilleshall, where their house was finally 
settled. By this time they had acquired the 
whole of the revenues of St. Alkmund*s, 
^hich speedily became a poor vicarage. The 
foundation of Lilleshall is very typical of the 
process of converting seculars into regulars 
which was so common at that period. 

In 1152 Archdeacon Richard was made 
bishop of London, being ordained priest on 
20 Sept., and consecrated on 28 Sept. by 
Archbishop Theobald. The presence of every 
bishop except Henry of Winchester testifies 
to the popularity or to the position of the new 
pelate, and Heniy excused his absence in a | 
letter of extreme eulogy. As bishop, Richard 
leems to have done very little. In 1 153 he 
was a party to the treaty which secured the 
succession to Henry II, and att^^nded with 
some regularity that king's court up to the 
year 1157. About that date he was seized 
with a malady that deprived him of speech 
— ^probably paralysis like his imcle's— and 
thongh he lived on until 1162, his public 
career was closed. 

Richard of Belmeis the younger seems to 
have mainly owed his position both in Lon- 
don and Shropshire to family infiuence. His 
only remarkable act was the foundation of 
lilleshalL His vacillation during Stephen's 
reign may have been an elevated aversion to 
espousing the cause of a faction, but it more 
probably proceeded from weakness or self- 
seeking, xet Bishop Henry of Winchester 
speaks of him as beautiful in person and 
polished in manner, and as both learned and 
baid-working. Whether this was panegyric 
or sincere praise we have no means of ascer- 
taining. 

[Eyton's Antiquities of Shropshire (especially 
vol. viiL 212 sq.), where the account of the foun- 
dation of Lilleshall is taken from the unpublished 
register and chart ulary preserved at Trent ham ; 
cf. Di^dale*s Honasticon, vi. 1 ; Diceto (Yma^ 

S'oes Uistonamm, i. 296) gives Henry of Blois' 
Xn.] T. F. T. 



BBLOR WILLIAM (1756-1817), divine 
and miscellaneous writer, was bom at Nor- 
wich in 1756, and was the son of a respectable 
tradesman. His * pruriency of parts,' as be 
expresses it, led to his receiving a liberal edu- 
cation. After an unsuccessful experiment at 
a day school in his native city he was placed 
under the care of the Rev. Matthew l^ine, 
and subsequently under ' a dragon of learn- 
ing,* no other than Dr. Samuel Parr, whom 
he describes as * severe, wayward, and ir- 
regular.' His departure from Parr's school 
at Stanmore was nastened bv quarrels with 
his schoolfellows, and at Bene t College, Cam- 
bridge, where his education was completed, 
he got into considerable trouble by "writing 
ill-advised epigrams. His university career, 
nevertheless, was in the main so creditable 
that his old instructor Parr, upon becoming 
head master of Norwich grammar school, of- 
fered him the assistant mastership. Beloe 
held this situation for three years, but, from 
the manner in which he usually speaks of 
Parr, apparently without much satisfaction 
to his principal or himself. During his resi- 
dence at Norwich he married, and after re- 
siding his appointment came to London, 
wnere ne soon ootained abundance of employ- 
ment from the publishers. One of his com- 
missions was to translate Parr's preface to 
' Bellendenus ' into English, and the skill dis- 
played in dealing with this choice but crabbed 
piece of latinity recommended him to the 
acquaintance of Porson, of whom he has pre- 
served many interesting particulars in his 
* Sexagenarian.' He successively brought out 
translations of Coluthus, Alciphron, in which 
he was assisted by the Rev. T. Monro, Hero- 
dotus, and Aulus Gellius,the preface to which 
was written by Parr; and co-operated in 
Tooke's * Biographical Dictionary',' published 
(1795) three volumes of miscellanies, and in 
1793 established, in conjunction with Arch- 
deacon Nares, the * British Critic,' the first 
forty-two volumes of which were part ly edit ed 
by him. He also, according to his biographer 
in the * Gentleman's Magazine,' *gave his as- 
sistance in editing various books of consider- 
able popularity and importance, which it is 
less expedient to specify,' doubtless because 
the reputed authors obligations to him were 
too extensive. In 1796 he was presented to 
the rectory of AUhallows, London Wall, and 
in 1803 became keeper of printed books at the 
British Museum. He did not long retain this 
appointment. In those days the prints and 
drawings, equally with the printed books, 
were under the care of the keeper of the latter 
department, and Beloe's misplaced confidence 
opened the way to extensive thefts by a per- 
son named Dighton, who is said to have 
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insinuated himself into the good graces of the 
easy-^oing and somewhat bon vivant custo- 
dian hy sending him delicacies for his table. 
The detection of Dighton*s depredations in 
1806 inevitably led to Beloe's dismissal, and 
he never recovered the blow. He was not de- 
terred, however, from prosecuting his ' Anec- 
dotes of Literature and Scarce ]£)ok8/ which 
he had been induced to undertake by. his ap- 
pointment at the Museum. Two volumes, 
chieflv derived from his researches in the na- 
tional library, appeared in 1806 ; and bv the 
assistanceof Earl Spencer, the bishop of Ely, 
and other patrons, he was enabled to publish 
four more, the last appearing in 1812. He 
died on 11 April 1817, nis latter days having 
been embittered by ill-health and other cir- 
cumstances not precisely stated. His last 
work, ' The Sexagenarian, or Recollections of 
a Literary Life,' had just passed the press at 
the time of his' decease, and was published 
inunediately afterwards under the editorship 
of the Rev. Thomas Rennell. It excited mucn 
unfavourable comment. Dr. Butler, head 
master of Shrewsbury, criticised it severely 
in the ' Monthlv Review,' and Dr. Parr, in 
the catalogue of his library, felt ' compeUed 
to record tne name of Beloe as an ingrate and 
a slanderer.' The modem reader may feel 
rather disposed to complain that there is not 
ill-nature enough to preserve some portions 
from insipidity, and that it is hardly worth 
consulting, except in one of the numerous 
copies where blanks left for names have been 
iilled up in manuscript. With this assistance, 
however, it is in the main very entertaining 
reading, and preserves many traits and anec- 
dotes with sumcient flavour of human nature 
to interest, even when the particular indi- 
viduals mentioned have ceased to excite pub- 
lic curiosity. 

Beloe's character is represented by his 
friends in an amiable light, and this estimate 
seems on the whole supported by his writings. 
There are traces of peevishness and asperity 
in the ^ Sexagenarian ; ' but, considering his 
broken health and fortunes, these might weU 
have been more numerous. If he forsook the 
liberal principles which he originally pro- 
fessed, the excesses of the French revolution 
are at hand to excuse him. He was a fair 
scholar and a man of extensive miscellaneous 
reading, but entirely devoid of mental vigour 
and originality of talent. He, therefore, ex- 
cels chiefly as a translator and annotator. 
Something in his mental constitution quali- 
fied him admirably for reproducing the limpid 
simplicity and amiable garrulity of Herodo- 
tus ; his version, infinitely below the modem 
standard in point of accuracy, is much above 
modem performance in point of readableness. 



Aulus G^llius was another author entirely 
congenial to him, and his translation, the only 
one in English, is a distinct addition to our 
literature. The value of both translations, 
especially that of Herodotus, is enhanced by 
a discursive but most entertaining commen- 
tary. The ' Sexagenarian ' has been characte- 
rised already ; the ' Anecdotes of Literature ' 
are an amusinjpf but uncritical compilation, 
consisting chiefly of extracts from, and biblio- 
granhical particulars concerning, old English 
books. 

[The Sexagenarian; Preface to Anecdotes of 
Literature ; Gent Mag. and Annua] Register for 
1817; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, voL ix. ; 
Bibliotheca Parriana, p. 893.] R. G. 

BELPEB, LoBD. [See Stbutt.] 

BELSHAM, THOMAS (1760-1829), uni- 
tarian divine, was bom at Bedford, 26 April 
1750, being a son of the Rev. James Belsham, 
dissenting minister there, and of Anne, his 
wife, a daughter of Sir Francis Wingate, and 
granddaughter of the first Earl of Anglesey 
(Williams, Memoirs of Thomas BeUham^ 
p. 1). Belsham received his education first 
imder Dr. Aikin (a relative on the mother's 
side) at Babworth ; next under a Mr. French, 
at Wellingborough, and at Ware when the 
school moved there ; and finally at the Da- 
ventry academy, which he entered in August 
1766. In 176o he was received as a member 
of the independent church there ; in 1770 
he became assistant-master of Greek, and in 
1771 tutor in mathematics, logic, and meta- 
physics. In 1778 he was appomted minister 
of the congregation at the independent chapel, 
Angel Street, Worcester (Williams, p. 169) ; 
but in 1781 he returned to Daventry to be 
resident tutor, and to fill the divinity chair, 
together with the pulpit of the town chapel 
^independent) ; he began his duties with 
torty students. In the course of the next 
eight years Belsham's biblical studies led 
him to doubt whether the trinitarian posi- 
tion could be held; and having satisfied 
himself that he could no longer teach trini- 
tarianism he resigned his post in 1789, and 
was appointed professor of divinity and resi- 
dent tutor at the Hackney College, where 
his unitarianism was acceptable, and where 
Priestley was lecturer on history and philo- 
sophy (Williams, p. 444). In March 1794 
Priestley resigned the pulpit of the Gravel 
Pit Unitarian Chapel at Hackney on his 
departure for America, and it was oflered 
to Belsham (Oent Ma^. vol. Ixiv. part i. p. 
486), who preached his first sermon as mi- 
nister on April 6. In 1796 his college ceased 
to exist, and he took a house in Grove Place 
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pt. ii. p. 406. 

[Williams's Memoire of tho lato Rev. Thomas 
Belsham, 1833 ; Monthly Iliipository, Feb. et seq. 



for the reception of private pupils. In 1802, abounds with sharp lelt<;rs from corresjiond- 
Priestley's chapel at Birmini^ham having ents attacking Belsham and unitarianism 
been rebuilt, Belaham preached the opening (the Bishop of St. David's being prominent 
sermon there (Williams, p. 508). h\ this amongst them), and with Ik'lsham's sharp 
year, also, he was appoint eu one of the trus- answers in defence of himself and of the prin- 
tees of Dr. Williams s charities {thid, 513). ciple of religious libertv, till in vol. Ixxxvi. 
In 1806 the pulpit of Essex Street cliapel, Mr. Sylvanus Urban declined to give any 
London, which had been occupied by the more space to the subject. In the * Monthly 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsey and Dr. Disney, Magazine' for February 1807, Belsham pub- 
was accepted by Belsham, though he con- lished some objections to Lysons's account of 
turned to reside at Uackney, and Lindsey , Bedford in the ' Magna Britannia,' and Lysons 
8tiU occupied the parsonage known as Essex replied in * Gentleman's Magazine,' vol. Ixxvii. 
House. In 181 1, Belsham injured his leg by 
ialling on the step of a coach. This first 
impaired his health, which suffered more on 

his removal to Essex House, in 1812, on the . 1830 ; Reprint of this, published by the Unita- 

death of Mrs. Lindsey. In 1820, an attack rian Association, 1830; IJ<wweir.s Johnson, i. 

pf paralysis forced Belsham to spend much ■ 329, Malono's cd. 1823 ; Frcethinking Christian's 

time at Brighton ; and in 1823, a second ^^S- »• 278 et seq.. 360 et seq.] J. H. 

accident tohis leg, attended to by Law- BELSHAM, WILLIAM (1752-1827), 

rence and Sir Astley Cooper and which le- li^j^i ^i^^^ ^„d historian, brother of 

suited in his W on crutches for nearly (ft^omas Belsham [q.v.l, the unitarian minister 

hiw years, made him move from the Strand ^^^ ^j^ ^^ ^^ ^^ B^^r^ i^ 1 ^.5^ H^ 

to Hampstead. Apoplectic seizures were ^^^^^ed his life to the support, by his pen, of 

frequent with him from this period; the whig principles, commencing his career as an 

Kev. Thomas Madge was appointed his a^ author by publishing * Essays, Philosophical, 

ff^^^oiS^^' TL^I"^ at Hampstead Historical, and LiterarjV two vols. 1789-91. 

i ^^n i?^' 'l?^ ^' -"^ ^'''''^^ '"^ ^^'^ In 1792 he published * Examination of fln 

Bunhifl Fields Cemetery, in the same grave Appeal from tlie Old to the New Whigs/ and 

with the Rev. Theophiliw Ljndsey. -^^^g^ , Remarks on the Nature and^eces- 

BdAwn never marnwi. Oneof hissistera gity of Political Reform.' He also wrote on 

mmedJohnKing,archdeaconofIulkKand ^^e test laws, the French revolution, the 

^stook him frequently to Ireland. His con- treatyof Amiens, and the poor laws. In 1793 

to)Tersialnublication8, his sermons, and other he published, in two volumes, * Memoirs of 

theological works, were very numerous. His the Kings of Great Britain of the House of 

Urst sermon was published m l/5o, two Brunswick-Luneburg,' and this was followed 

Tolumes of discourses were published half j^ 1795 ^y < Memoirs of the I^ign of George 

t centurr after, in 1826 and 1827, and be- m^^ ^^e Session of Parliament 1793/ in four 




first publirfied m 1812, went through several additional volumes, the twelve volumes ap- 

editions, the last being as late as 1873, when pearing under the title, 'History of Great 

the Unitarian Association printed the cen- Britain to the Conclusion of the Peace of 

tenary edition, with preface by Rev. R. Amiens in 1802.' The style of Belsham is 

Spetis. OthersofBelsham 8 more important clear and simple, his inforaat ion extensive, 

works are 'Elements of the Philosophy of and his opinions enlightened and liberal, if 

the Human Mmd. 1801; the 'Improved not philosophical. He justified the Ameri- 

Vemon of the New Testament ^ (Belsham ^ans in their resistance to the demands of 




twatment in the * Quarterly Review,' No. lix. BELSON, JOHN (f. 1 (J88), was a catholic 

SULLUXSy p. 762). But, besides these, gentleman, much esteemed cm account of 
'Gentknian's Magazine* from voL Ixi. , his knowledge of history and controversial 
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matters. He rendered ^reat assistance to 
White, Austin, Thomas Blount, John Ser- 
geant, and several other learned writers of his 
time. He was living in 1688. Among other 
works he left a controversial treatise con- 
cerning tradition, entitled * Tradidi vobis.' 

[Dodd's Church Hist. iii. 468.] T. C. 

BELSON, THOMAS (d. 1689), a catholic 
gentleman, bom at Brill, the seat of his family 
in Oxfordshire, studied in the English college 
at Eheims, which he left for England on 
6 April 1684. He was apprehended at Oxford 
in the company of George Nicols and Richard 
Yaxley, priests, and, having been convicted on 
the charge of assisting them, he was executed 
on 5 July 1689. 

[Diaries of Douay College, 201, 296 ; Dodd's 
Church Hist. ii. 151 ; Challoner's Missionary 
priests (1741), i. 247.] T. C. 

BELT, THOMAS (1832-1878), geologist, 
was bom at Newcastle-on-Tjrne m 1832, and 
was educated at a private school there. From 
his early youth he was an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of natural history, became a member of 
the Tyneside Naturalists* Club in 1860, and 
contributed to its * Transactions.* In 1862 he 
left England for the Australian gold-diggings, 
and there devoted himself to geological in- 
vestigations. "When the government expe- 
dition for crossing the Australian continent 
was first proposed, Belt pointed out the dan- 
gers attending any attempt to travel from 
south to north, and promised to make the 
journey successfully, with his brother as his 
only companion, it the government would 
convey them to the northerly gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and let them start thence for the 
south. The disastrous termination of Burke*s 
expedition in 1801 is a proof of Belt's sagacity 
[see Burke, Robert OTIara]. In 1802 he re- 
turned to this countr}% with a high reputation 
as a mining engineer, and soon afterwards 
proceeded to Nova Scotia as superintendent 
of the Nova Scotian Gold Company's mines. 
A few years later, while again in England, 
he examined the quartz rocks of North Wales 
in a vain search for gold. From 1808 to 1872 
ho conducted the mining operations of the 
Chontales Gold Mining Company at Nica- 
ragua, and between 1873 and ISfO he paid 
frequent visits to Siberia and the steppes of 
Southern Bussia. In 1878 he went out to 
Colorado to fulfil a professional engagement, 
and died at Denver on 21 Sent. 1878. Belt 
was a fellow of the London Geological 
Society, and corresponding member 01 the 
Philadelphian Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Belt made the glacial period the chief sub- 
ject of his geological studies, and took fiill 



advantage of his travels in North America 
and Russia and Wales. To the action of ice 
flowing from the direction of Greenland he 
ascribea the formation of the lower boulder 
clays and diluvium in Europe, and the de^ 
struction of the ^reat mammals, and pnn 
bably of palseolithic man. On this subject 
he contributed papers to the ' Transactions of 
the Nova Scotian Institute ' (ii. pt. iiL 70 f 
pt. iv. p. 91), to the * Geological Magazine ' 
(xiv. 166), to the ' Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society* (xxx. 463, 843, xxxii. 
80), and to the * Quarterly Journal of Science * 
(xi. 421, xii. 136, xiii. 289, xiv. 67, 326, xv. 
66, 316). A paper by Belt on the origin ot 
whirlwmds, read in 1867 before the Philo- 
sophical Institute of Victoria,^was communi- 
cated by the astronomer-royal to the * Philo- 
sophical Magazine * (xi-ii. 47) for 1869. He 
was also the author of * Mineral Veins : an 
inquiry into their Origin, founded on a Study 
of the Auriferous Quartz Veins of Australia^ 
(London, 1861), and 'The Naturalist in 
Nicaragua : a narrative of a residence at the 
Gold Mines of Chontales, and journeys in 
the Savannahs and Forests* (^London, 1874). 
In these works Belt proves himself a careful 
observer of zoological and botanical, as well 
as of geological, phenomena. 

[Wright's Memoir of Thomas Belt in Natural 
Hist. Transactions of Northumberland, Durham, 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, vol. vii. ; Quarterly 
Journal of Science, January 1879; information 
from Anthony Belt, Esq.] S. L. L. 

BELTZ, GEORGE FREDERICK 
(1777-1841), Lancaster herald, was for many 
years employed in the office of the Garter 
king of arms. He became gentleman usher 
of the scarlet rod of the order of the Bath^ 
and Brunswick herald in 1814, in succession 
to Sir Isaac Heard. In 1813 he was secre- 
tary to the mission sent to invest the Empe- 
ror of Russia with the order of the Garter, 
and in 1814 he performed a similar office at 
the investiture of the Emperor of Austria. 
After being portcullis pursuivant from 1817 
to 1822 he was appointed Lancaster herald. 
In 1826 he was made a companion of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic order, of which 
order he was honoured with knighthood in 
1836. Mr. Beltz, who was an executor for 
the widow of David Garrick, wrote a memoir 
of Mrs. Garrick in the * Gentleman's Maga- 
zine ' for November 1822, and he contributed 
papers on archaeological subjects to the * Gen- 
\ tleman's Magazine (1822), to the* Retrospec- 
tive Review (1823), and to vols, xxv., xxvii., 
andxxviii. of the * Archa?ologia' of the Society 
of Antiquaries (183^-39). Many of the ela* 
borate pedigrees in Sir R. C. Hoare's * Historf 
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WUtflhire' were compiled by him. 
In IfWl be piiblisli^d, in an oct&vo volume, 
' A Ruview of the Chiuidc* Peerdge Cnse, nd- 
joilicaM^ 1IW3, and of the pretensions of Sir 
Skmiiel EgeraoD Brvdgea, Ban., to desininte 
himself per Legem Teme Boron Cbimdoa of 
Snddejr, in which the etnptinesB of thoae pre- 
Icnsiooa ia shown, Hia only other work was 
raWin 1MI, under the title of 'Memorials 
of the Order of the Garter, from 'M Founda- 
lion to the Present Time." He waa engaged 
in thit worli during monj years, and only sur- 
TtTnd IIS puhlicntion by a few months. Ite 
wuatuckedby hivliut illnesawhileonatour 
on die contineftt, and died at Basle 28 Oct. 
I'M!. Aged about 64, and was interred in the 
nmiMery of the parish of St, Peter there. 
[GeBt.Miig.JaBa»rf lfl42.p. 107.] C.W.S. 

BRLZONI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
(1778-1823), actor, engineer, and trnveller, 
"M bora at Padua in 1778. His father was 
tKrtmaii barber, and it wa;; at Rome that 
filoiuiiu yroB educated, as he tells us him- 
*lt for mooastic orders. The French in- 
•uioa. however, in 1798, seems tu have 
niMttUd the young man's mind, and at the 
bcpnniiig of the present centitrv he started 

XI a career of enterprise and adventure 
Dhhu (ew paraUela eren in the annals , 
vT ditootery. Belzoni came to England in 
ifta To seek his fortune. He was then a re- I 
ntdableligure,eixfeeti!ereD inches high and j 
fcmad in proportion, with wbning manners 
wA * decidedly handsome countenance (as ' 
My be jcen in the portrait prefixed to the 
quarto edition of his ' Narrative *). His per- ' 
»nal chnrnis soon brought him an English 
consort of Amazonian proportions, and the gi- 
ganticpairset about earning their living. Bel- 
Hini bad evidently made away with any fimds 
he may have brought with him to England, for 
he wax reduced to exhibiting feats of strength 
in cnmnany with his wife in the streets and 
lit the toirn of London, until he obtained an 
engagement at Aflt ley's RoyaiAmphitlieatre, 
where he a^ted the rSlea of Apollo and 
Hercules with success. There is a sketch in 
theBfiliehMii»eimif.%i//rfiw*BWfe,vol.xir.l 
nf the boolh in which Belzoni performed at 
Canborwell and Bartholomew fairs in 1B03, 
which indirates that he took to the boards 
immedinti'lj on his arriral in England. Pre- 
wtitlr he turned to a mora scientific pursuit, 
which afterwards served him in good stead 
" ypt. He had studied hydraulics at 
and had invented some improvements 
iPNengines. These he now exiiibited 
" porta of England, but sl.iU found 
y on occasion tn fall back on those 
itrength of which he was piist- 
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master. Hercules laden with ponderous 
leaden burdeus, however, proved an exhaust- 
ing rl!/e, and the actor-engineer tried b change 
Spain and Portugal, 

Egypt. 

where he was to immortalise his name by some 
of the earliest and most imiiortant diecoverioe 
of the present century. Whether he ingra- 
tiated himself 1^ tumbling or merely by his 
insinuating manner is not clear, but Belioni 
obtained an order from the paahu, Mohammed 
Aly, to erect one of his improved hydraulic 
machines in the viceregal garden at Shufara 
near Cairo. Then as now, however, im- 
provemenla in irrigation met with hut scanty 
recognition in Egyjit, and the fellaheen were 
universally opposed to an innovation of 
which they coiud nnly understand the draw- 
backs. But the intniducLion to tbt: Egyptian 
authorities proved of more lasting service to 
Belzoni than his pump did to the pn^ha. At 
the reconunandation of Burckhardt, and with 
funds aupphed by Mr. Henry Salt, the British 
consul-general, ho was shortly afterwards 
(1816)employedonthediflicu!t task of remov- 
ing the colossal granite bust of Barneses II, 
commonly known as the ' Young Memnon,' 
from Thebes to shipboard for transport to the 
nrilish Museum, It is now the most< promi- 
nent object in the central saloon of the mu- 
seiun, which is indeed full of objects purchased 
from Mr. Salt and to a large extent dis- 
covered by Belzoni. The next four years were 
fullof valuable work. Belxoni tiad acquired a 
remarkable influence over the peasants by 
reason of hia great strength and portentous 
height, and, aided by Mr. Salt's liberality, he 
now began a series of journeys which no one 
who did not know the people well could have 
successfully accoinplished. He penetrated 
as far south as the Second Cataract, and exca- 
vated for the first time (1817) the great temnle 
of Rnmeses II at Abu-Simbel (Ipsamboul); 
he continued his explorations at Kamak 
(Thebes) ; he crossed over to the \'ulley of 
the Tombs of the Kings in the Libyan moun- 
tains, and opened ( 18l7) tiie famous grotto- 
sepulchre of Seti 1, which is still known to 
every tourist as 'Belzoni'e Tomb,' and found 
the Deautiful alabaster sarcophagus which 
was purchased by Sir John Soane for 3,000/., 
this day exhibited in 



instinct for discovery which always led h 
to find the way into unexplored monuments, 
BeUoni next lighted upon the entrance to 
the second pyramid of Gixeh, which ever 
since the time of Herodotus had beun sup- 
posed to contain no interior chambers, but 
wherein the discoverer found the room now 
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known bv his name, and in it the sarcophagus 
of tlie builder, Kiu^ Khafra (Chephren), con- 
tain in{2[ bono8 which Belzoni believed to be 
tjiose of the founder, but which proved to 
be those of an ox. Among other feats of 
discovery Belzoni crossed the eastern desert 
from near Esne to the shore of the Red Sea, 
and identified the ruins of Berenice, and, on 
the west, visited Lake Mceris and reached 
the Lesser Oasis, wliicli he erroneously took 
to be that of Ammon. 

On his return to Europe in 1819 he re- 
visited his native city, and the Paduans 
struck a gold medal in commemoration of 
his discoveries. The medal is to be seen at 
the British Museum, and has for the device 
two statues of Sekhct, with the inscriptions : 
H)b donum patria grata mdcccxix.' (in re- 
ference to a gift of statues which Belzoni 
had made to liis native citv), and * 10 BAPT 
BELZONI Patavino qui Cephrenis pyra- 
midem Apidisq. Theb. sepulcrum primus 
a])eruit et urbem Berenicis, Xubise et LibysB 
mon. impavide detexit.' Upon his arrival in 
England lie constructed a facsimile model of 
two chambers of the tomb of Seti from 
drawings and wax impressions which he had 
taken on thespot,an(r exhibited it with suc- 
cess at the Egyptian Hall. The shilling guide 
books of 1^20 and 1821, sold to visitors to 
this show, are prestTved in the British Mu- 
seum. In 1820 Mr. Murray published the ' 
*Nurrativf' of the Operations and Recent 
Dis(.'overies witliin the Pyramids, Temples, . 
Tombs, and Excavations in Egypt and Nubia,* 
with an atlas of 44 plates. The narrative j 
is written in a simple and broken but very i 
effective stvle, and, as the first contribution ' 
to l^nglisli research in Egypt, was received ; 
with wide interest. Tliree editions were ', 
publislied })efore 1822, and the work was re- 
])rinted in Brussels in 1835. Belzoni also 
])repared a set of coloured drawings of the 
])aintings on the wall of Seti's tomb which : 
lie presented to the Dukeof Sussex, and this 
curious work is preserved in the British 
Museum. In 1822 tlie model of Seti's tomb 
was exhi})ited at Paris, where, however, it 
attracted little attention ; and the discoverer, 
thirsting for fresh fields, set out in the 
autumn of 1823 on a voyage of exploration 
to Timbuktu, in the hope of tracing the 
source of the Niger, which he suspected 
would })e found united with that of the 
Nile. The ])atriarchal firm of Briggs of 
Alexandria assisted him with funds for this 
puq)oso, and, after a vain attempt to obtain 
permission from the Emperor of Morocco to 
pass through his dominions, l^lzoni deter- 
mined to begin his journey from Cape Coast, 
and at once entered into negotiations with 



the King of Benin to gain leave to traverse 
his kingdom as far as HniLsa on the road to 
I Timbuktu. Everything was satisfactorily 
! arranged, and Belzoni, in native dress, at- 
tended by a guide armed with the king's 
cane and authority, was on his way, when 
he was attacked by dysentery, and died on 
3 Dec. 1823, at Gato in Benin, where a 
simple inscription marks his grave beneath a 
spreading tree. 

Belzoni was no scholar, but as a discoverer 
he stands in the first rank. His important 
excavations in Egj'pt paved the way for the 
later explorations of Bonomi, AVilkinson, 
Lepsius, and Mariette. Personally he was 
brave, ardent in the cause of discovery, in- 
genious and full of resource, and very per- 
severing in working out any scheme he had 
entered upon. His character was gentle, as 
a giant's usually is ; he was tnistworthy and 
honourable, but unduly suspicious of others. 
The jealousy ho displayed towards his bene- 
factor, Mr. Salt, was not creditable to the man; 
but it is allowed that Belzoni was eccentric. 
and his apparent ingratitude was not typical 
of his character in general. When his origin 
and first steps in life are considered, it must 
be allowed that he is one of the most striking 
and interesting figures in the history of eastern 
travel. 

[Belzoni's Preface to the Narrative of Opem- 
tions ; Hall's Life of Heury Salt, i. 490, ii. 1-64, 
295 IF. ; Annual Kegistcr, Ixvi. 202-3; Peiiuv 
Cyclopaedia ; NoiivoUc Biographic G^n^rale.l 

S. L.-P. 

BEN, BANE, BENE, BENNET, or 
BIORT, JAMES {d. 1332), bishop of St. 
Andrews, was trained from his youth for the 
church. As archdeacon of St. Andrews he 
was sent to France in 1325, along with three 
other dignitaries, to renew an offensive and 
defensive alliance with that count r}-. In the 
original document his name occurs as Bene ; 
he is subsequently mentioned as Sir James 
Bane ; by !• ordun he is called Jacobus Be- 
nedicti ; while the name on his tombstone 
was Jacobus dominus de Biurt. On 19 June 
1328 he was elected by the canons to the 
bishopric of St. Andrews, in succession to 
Bishop Laml>erton, the other name proposed 
being that of Sir Alexander Kinninmouth, 
archdeacon of Jjothian. The bishops of St. 
Andrews were accustomed to officiate at 
the coronation of the Scottish kings, but 
Bishop Ben was the first to perform the 
ceremony of anointing them by special au- 
thority of the pope. This he did in the cast^ 
of David II and his queen Johanna at Scone 
in 1331. In Lyon's < History of St. An- 
drews* (i. 12) there is a copy of a mandate 
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by Biskap Ben from lucluniirlnll (uow 

Saiddy Green, a few iiiilM south of St. A.n- 

diewa on Fitmillybum), wbere the bishops 

thtti hitil their rcaidcuire, ngsinet the ciurying 

oniv I'f -t'lnes from the rock next tliewii ou 

lilt- uf the oalhedrol churob. In 

I I i.lie bisUop'e name occur* ae Sir 

I.'. Soon nllMtlie coronation of 

i.iundecbiunberUiTiof ScotknJ; 

bill nn ii~ invuion by Ed\mrd Baliol and 

the dinnberiled borons be fled 1^J Uniges in 

FUnden, wberc lu- died 22 Sept. 1332. He 

wi» biiritid in the alibey of the cnnons regulnr 

of EcVchoc or Akewood, where h tomb wiis 

cncl«d to him vith the following inecrip- 

tian: 'llicjacf^t boniememoriEe Jacobus do- 

nuBiw de Binn, epiecopus Sti Andreie in 

Scotia, uoatire reliKionis, qui obiit anno Do~ 

mini miUesimo tncentesimo trieesimo se- 

Clodo, vigesiino seciindo die ^ptembris. 

Orate pro eo.' 

(Fotdno's ScotichrOD, ; Tbeinefs Vet. Mod. 
ffik H Soot. pp. 244, 245 ; Mem. Scot. Coll. 
niia; Qmwfanl'i Lives of the Offlcers of Slate 
in Sgotlind. i. 28S ; Bi»hop Onrdnn'B Kcclmi- 
MW CHnmielu of Scotland, I 189-99,] 

BENAZECH, CHARLES {1767 ?-1794), 

Eftrnit iimi historical painter, the son of 
1*r Piiil Benaieeh fq. v.], v/ns bom in 
Wdnu about 1767. In I78S. at the age 
of firiren, he went to Rome, and on his way 
biMui stayed fur n time in ParJe, where he 
^'ndied under OrtMi;ie, and witnessed the 
"Mbrmlf of the French Revolution. This 
Jfntntful jieriod fumiahed him with the suh- 

{Btii nf /oiir pictures by which he became 
pown : • The Address of Louis XVI at the 
Bw of the National Convention.' ' The Se- 
feuitUm of Louis XVI fmm bi« Family,' 
fte lut Interview betwei-n Louis XVI and 
tiisFcmily,' and 'Louis XVI nscendinK the 
Scafibld.' These have been engraved by 
IiUi^ Schiavonetti. He (minted also ' Tlie 
itM loterview between Cliarles I and his 
Children,' engraTMl by T. Oangain, as well 
U anme subjectA from the poets and several 
good portrBit.fi. Ho was a member of the 
Florpntine Academy, and exliibited nt the 
Bmral Academy in London in the years 1790 
and 1781. lie likewise engraved a few 
pUtM in aquatint, including the ' Couronne- 
ment de la Rosi^re,' in which he attempted 
lo imitate the manner of Dehiicoiirt;, and 
■Uo tome portraits aft«r himself, as well as 
'0 of Hpnry IV, king of France, and Sully, 
■■" Paurbus, which are signed with the 
name of Frieselheim. Ho died 
II in the summer of 1794, in the 
ly-aevenlli year of his age. 
IRKlgritiB Dictionary of Arltets, IB78; 



Meyer's Allgpuieines KunstlRr-Luiikun, 1872, 
4o., iii. 601 ; PonnlJB and Bimldi's Graveiir* 
du Dix-h<iitiJ^m» SiJicle. lBHO-2, i. IAN.] 

B. R. G. 

BENAZECH, PETEH PAIX (1744 ?- 
1783 ?), line-engraver, is said to have been 
bom in England about the year 1744. Ue 
was a pupil of Francis "\'ivar6s, and worked 
as a drsugbt«n)an and engraver both in 
London and in Paris, His engravings are 
tastefully executed, and consist chiefly of 
landscapes and marine subjects, the best 
being those after Dietrich and Joseph Veniet. 
He engraved also a series of anatomical plates, 
a set of seven scenes from the Seven Years' 
War. and, in conjunction with Canot, four 
plates of engagements between the English 
and French fleets, after Francis Swnine. 
Besides these he engraved ' Peasants playing 
at Bowls,' after Adriaan viin Oslaoe, and 
views in England after Chateluln and Brooks. 
The year of his death is not known, but hji^ 
latest dated plate is ' The Tomb of Virgil,' 
after Hugh Dean, engraved in 1783. 

tBcdgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878; 
Muyer's AUgemairiBs KiiiiBtlBr-Leiikcn, 1872, 
Ac, iii, 500-1 ; PorUilis and B^raldi'a QraTpiuv 
dtt Itil-hoitiime SiWe, ISSO-a, i. IST.l 

B. RQ, 

BENBOW, ,TOHN (1053-1702), rice- 
aibniral, was the son of William Bonbow. a 
tanner of Shrewsbury, and nephew of that 
Captain John Benbow who, having ser\'i>d 
with some distinction in the parliamentary 
army, went over to the royalists after the 
deatn of the king, and, being token prisoner 
at the battle of Worcester, was tried by 
coiurt-martiBl and'shot, HI Oct. 11151 (Uwbjt 
and BtiffEWiT's Hist of Shnwtlnin/, i. 4t«) ; 
ii. 391 : Cal. <ifS. P. Dom. 1651, pp. 421-2, 
467). The exRCI date of his birth has been 
recorded by Partridge, the aslrologer.as noon, 
on 10 March 1052-3 {Egmton MS. 2378, f, 
29fi). 

Of Benbow's early youth there are tio 
authentic accounts, but the fact of his fal Iht 
having been a tanner gives cre<iit lolhe local 
tradition thnthewaaapprenticed to a butcher, 
from whose shop he ran away to sea. Ou 
3D April 1(178, he entered as a master's male 
on board the Itupert, fitting out at Pons- 
mouth under the command of Captain Her- 
bert, afterwards Earl of Torringlou. In the 
Rupert he went out lo the Sledilerranean, 
was engaged in some smart actions with 
Algerine corsairs, and so for won on tbugooii 
will of Captain Herbert, the second in com- 
mand of the squadron, that he obtained from 
him his promotion aa master of the Nonsuch, 
16 June 1079 {Pm/booht (^ Rupert itiid Son- 
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9uch ; Log of Nonsuch), The Nonsuch con- 
tin luul at Tangier and on the African coast, 
under the successive command of Rooke, 
Shovell, and Wheler, then young" captains. 
WIieltT died early, but Herbert, Kooke, and 
Shovell were afterwards able tot«stify to their 
high opinion of Benbow, and to push his for- 
tune. On 8 April 1081 the Nonsuch captured 
an Algtifine cruiser which had been engaged by 
and liad boatenoff the Adventure, commanded 
by Captain Booth ; and it would seem that the 
Nonsuch's men indulged in rude witticisms 
ut the expense of the Adventure's. Benbow 
rt'p^'sited some of these, reflecting on Captain 



manded by Captain (afterwards Sir David) 
Mit<;hell. On zO Sept. he was appointed cap- 
tain of the York, 70 guns ; on 26 Oct. was 
transferred to the Bonaventure, 50 gims ; and 
again on 12 Nov. to the Britannia. We may 
assume that he owed this rapid promotion to 
his former captain. Admiral Herbert, whose 
star was at this time in the ascendant ; and 
it is almost allowable to conjecture that, 
during the critical months of the revolution, 
he had been in Herbert's serviet*. and had 
piloted the fleet which landed William III in 
Torbay. 

From the Britannia Benbow was appointed 



Booth's conduct, which coming to Booth's ' master attendant of Chatham dockyard ; 
knowledge, he brought Benbow to a court- : early in March 1089-90 he was removed to 
martial, and the fault being proved, with theyl)eptford in the same capacity, and he con- 
saving clause that he had ' only repeated *-'»^"^'' *•« iir»i#i ^imf /^ffi^t^ fr^-n ♦!»/> «^irf «t 

those words afti^r another,* Benbow was sen- 
tenced to forfeit three months' pay, ' to be 
disposed of for the use of the wounded men 
on board the Adventure ;' and likewise to ' ask 
Capt ain Booth's pardon on board his Majesty's 



tinned to hold that office for the next six 
years, although frequently relieved from its 
duties and employed on particular service. 
In the summer 01 1690 he was master of the 
Sovereign, bearing the flag of Lord Torring- 
ton, and acted as master of the fleet before 



ship Bristol, declaring that he had no mali- and during the unfortunate battle off Beachy 

cious intent in speaking those words ; all the Head. In the court-martial held on 10 Dec 

commanders being present, and a boat's crew Benbow's evidence told stronglv in favour of 

of each ship's company * {Minutes of the the admiral, and no doubt contributed largely 

court-martial, 20 April 1681. The three to his acquittal, though it was not sufficient 

months' j)ay, amounting to 12/. 16«., appears to convince the king, or to turn the verdict 

duly (!hecked against his name in the Non- of posterity in his favour [see IIerbebt, 

suck's my-book). Arthur, Lord Torrington]. Benbow va« 
In the following August Captain Wheler j still in the Sovereign during the summer of 



Avji'* superseded by Captain Wrenn, and on 
9 Nov. 1081 the Nonsuch was paid off. 
Benbow for a time disappears : it is likely 
enougli tliat he returned to the merchant ser- 
vice, and that in KWO he owned and com- 
manded a ship named the Benbow frigate, in 
th»' Ijevant trade, and that in her he made a 



1091, and in the summer 01 1092 was npain 
master of the fleet under Admiral Russell, on 
board the Britannia, and had his share in the 
glories of Barfleur and La Hogue. It had 
been already ordered that whilst he vas 
serving afloat his pay as master was to he 
made up to that of master attendant at Dept- 



stout and successful defence against a Sallee ford. An order was now issued for him to 
rover. The story that he cut off and salted i be paid as master attendant in addition to his 
down the heads of thirteen Moors who wert* | pay as master, presumably in direct acknow- 
slain on the Benbow's deck, that he carried | le jgment of special services in the conduct of 
tliese trophies into Cadiz, and displayed them the fleet (Admiralty Minutes, 14 Aug. 1091, 



to the magistrates in order to claim head- 
money, is not in itself improbable, though 
told with much grotesque exaggeration 
(Campbell, Lives of the Admirals, iii. 335), 
and is to some extent corroborated by the 
existence of a Moorish skull-cap, made of 



12 Feb. 1691-2, 16 Oct. 1092). 

In Sept. 1693 Benbow was again appointed 
away from his dockyard to command a flotilla 
of bomb-vessels and fireships ordered to at- 
tack St. Malo. The bombardment began on 
the evening of lONov., and continued, though 



fin«*ly plaited cann, mounted in silver, and : with frequent intermissions, till the even- 
bearing the inscription, *The first adventure ing of the 19th, when a large fireship was 
of Captain John Benbo, and gift to Richard sent in. It was intended to lay this vessel 
KidU'y, 1687.' Ridley was the husband of alongside the town walls ; but she took the 
(»n« of Benbow's sisters, and sixty years ago ground at some little distance, where she was 
th(; skull-cap was still in the possession of his set on fire. Even so the damage done was 
<l.?sc<'ndants (OwEN and Blakeway, ii. 392). considerable. Benbow himself was much 
B»nbow did not re-enter the navy till after dissatisfied with the result, and brought the 



th<.» revolution, and his first recorded commis- 
sion, dated 1 .Tune 1089, was as third lieu- 
tenant of t he Elizabeth, of 70 guns, then com- 



commander of one of the bomb-vessels to a 
court martial for disobedience in not going in 
closer : he was not, howeyer, able to piocuie 
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a conviction. In September 1694 he was again I . . . as a reward for his ^^ood service' 
appointed to a similar flotilla intended to act , (Minutes, 12 Sept. 1695), and early in the 
against Dunkirk. The bomb- vessels were ! follow ing* spring gave him the rank as well."* 
to be supported by a number of so-called ; In May 1696 he was appointed commander- 
machines, invented by one Meester, an engi- . in-chief of the squadron before Dunkirk, and 
neer. They would seem to have been explo- i was ordered to stretch as far to the north- 
sive fireships, similar to, but smaller than, ' ward as he thought * convenient for the inter- 
the one tried at St. Malo in the summer. The cepting of Bart's squadron and prot(>cting the 
attacking squadron was covered bv the fleet : English and Dutcli trades expect lid home 
from the Downs, commanded by Sir Clowdis- ! northabout.' The orders to look out for Bart 
ley Shovell, and the attempt was made on j were repeated more tlian once {Minutes, 
12 and 13 Sept. No result, nowever, was ob- ' 15 May, -9 July), but Benbow's etlbrts were 
tained. The French had blocked the entrance unavailing. In the middle of September he 
to the port, and, the weather having set in did, indeed, manage to get a distant view of the 
stormy, the fleet and the flotilla returned to object of his search, but Bart easily escaped 
the Downs. In the following summer it was ' into Dunkirk. Benbow, on learning this, re- 
resolved to make a furtlier attempt with turned to the Downs, and in December was , 
these machines. Benbow was again ap- appointed to command the squadron in the 
pointed to the command of the bomb-vessels, | Soundings for the protection of the home- 
which, supported bv the English and Dutch ward-bound trade. He continued on this 
fleet under Admirals Lord Berkeley and Van service till the peace, when, witli very short 
Almonde, appeared off" St. Malo on 4 July, rest, he was (9 March 1697-8) appointed 
and immediately opened fire. They kept this command(»r-in-chief of the king's ships in the 
Bp till dark, renewed it the next morning, West Indies, with special orders to hunt 
8nd continued it till evening, when they drew down t lie pirates. lIis sailing was delayed 
off,withoutanydecisive result, several houses till November, and he did not reach l»arba- 
having been knocked down or set on fire, , does till February of the next year, 1^)98-9. 
^hilat on the side of the assailants some of i Thence he proceedtid towards the Sjiunish 
the bomb-vessels were shattered or sirnk. In main, and, by a threat of blockading (^arta- 
* council of war held the next day it was gt^na, induced the governor to restore two 
J^^lved that as much had been done as could I English merchant ships which he liad de- 
** hoped for. Benbow, with the bomb- tained to form part of a projected (»xpedi- 
■^essels and some frigates, was sent along the tion against the Scotch colony at Darien. 
^^oast to attiick Granville, which he shelled Benbow's action virtually put an end to 
for some hours, alarming, but not seriously | this, and preserved the colonists for tlie time, 
'tijuring, the inhabitants ( P. JK.O.//b»t€0^cc This result would seem to have been dis- 
\44niiralty) Records, \x,', Bnt. Mus, Addit. pleasing to the home government, and in 
*te. 21494, ff". 29 et seq.). In the further at- June stringent orders were sent out to Ben- 
^acks on the French coast during that summer bow and tiie gr)vemors in the West Indies 
Xfenbow had no share. He gave up his com- ' not to assist the Scotch colony in Darien ' 
^and on the return of the fleet to the Downs. (Adm, Min. 21 June 1699). The rest of 
* Benbow is quitting his ship,* wrote Lord the year was occupied in ineifectual eftbrts to 
"Jerkeley on 23 July. * I cannot imagine the i persuade or constrain the Spanish comman- 
>»jason. He pretends sickness, but I think it . dants at Porto Bello, or St. Domingo, to re- 
^ only feigned.' And on the 28th he again | store some ships which had been seized for 
wrote : * As to Captain Benbow, I know of illicit trading, and in a vain attempt to in- 
no diflference between him and me, nor have j duce the Danish governor of St. Thomas's 
we had any. He has no small obligation to to give up some pirates who had slieltered 
me, but being called in some of the foolish themselves under the Danish flag. He after- 
printed papers " the famous Captain Ben- . wards ranged along the coast of North 
DOW," I suppose has put him a little out of i America as far as Newfoundland, scaring the 
himself, and has made him play the fool, as I pirates away for the time, but failing to cap- 
I guess, in some of his letters. I will not '• ture any, and towards the summer of 1700 
farther now particularize this business, but he returned to England. He was almost im- 
time will show I have not been in the : mediately appointed to the command in the 
wrong, unless being too kind to an ungrate- ' Downs, ana continued there through the. 
ful man.' Notwithstanding this, however, | spring and summer of 1701, when lie served 
Benbow's conduct was warmly approved of; j for some months as vice-admiral of the blue, 
the admiralty ordered liim *to oe paid as in the grand fleet under Sir George Booke, and 



rear-admiral during the time he has been 
^mpbyed this summer on the coast of France 

TOL. IT. 



was then again sent to the West Indies as 
commander-in-chief. He arrived at Barba- 
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does on 3 Nov., and proceeded by eawy stages 
to Jamaica, where a French fleet was ex- 
pected. For several months Benbowremained 
at Jamaica, and on 8 May was joined by Rear- 
admiral Whetstone. Thus strengthened, he 
shortly afterwards proceeded for a cruise on 
the coast of Hispaniola. In August he re- 
ceived news of the French squadron having 
gone to Cartagena and Porto Bello. On 
19 Aug. he sighted it in the neighbourhood 
of Santa Marta. It consisted of four ships of 
from 00 to 70 guns ; one of 30, a transport, 
and foiu" small frigates, all under the com- 
mand of ^I. du Casse. The English force 
consisted of seven ships of from 50 to 70 guns, 
but was much scattered, and the comman- 
. ders showrd no great alacrity in closing. It 
was late in the afternoon before the ships 
were in any collected order, and a partial en- 
gagement, lasting for alx)ut a couple of hours, 
was ])ut an end to by nightfall. The admiral 
in the Breda, of 70 guns, closely followed by 
Captain Walton m the Ruby, of 50 gims, 
kept company with the French all night, and 
was well up with them at daybreak ; but the 
other shij)s did not close during the whole 
day. The 21st and three following days 
brought, no more resolution to the different 
captains of the squadron. Walton only, and 
Vincent of the Falmouth, supported the ad- 
miral in his continued attempts to bring 
Du Ca.«5se to action, and for some time these 
three sustained the fire of the whole French 
squadron, while the other ships held aloof. 
The Uuby was disabled on the 23rd, and 
ordered to make the best of her way to Port 
Royal. Early on the morning of the 24th 
Benbow's right leg was shattered by a chain- 
shot. He was carried below, but as soon as 
the wound was dressed he had himself taken 
up on to the quarter-deck. Captain Kirkby 
of the Defiance came on board and urged him 
to give up the chase. All the other captains 
hinixg summoned on board concurred in this; 
they even put their opinion on paper ; and 
the admiral was thus compellea to return 
to Jamaica. There he ordered a court mar- 
tial to be assembled. Captains Kirkby of 
the Defiance, and Wade of the Greenwich, 
were condemned to \yi^ shot, and Captain Con- 
stable of the Windsor to be cashiered. Captain 
Hudson of the Pttndennis died before the 
trial ; Captain Vincent of the Falmouth, and 
Captain 1^ ogg of the flag-ship, who had signed 
the protest, were su.sj)ended during the queen's 

Eleasure. Kirkby and Wade were shot on 
oard thf' Bristol in Plymouth Sound, IC April 
1703 [set' AcTON, Edward]. The admiral 
had succumbf'd to his wound some months 
earlier. 1 Ii» dit^d at Port Royal on 4 Nov. 1702, 
and was buried in the chancel of St. Andrew's 



Church, Kington, where a slab of blue slate 
still marks his grave (Denkt, Cruise of the 
St. George (1862), p. 95). The inscription on 
this is curiouslv inaccurate. It describes Ben- 
; bow as admiral of the w^hite — ^he was, in fact, 
at the time of his death vice-admiral of the 
j blue ; it overstates his age by two years, and 
it emblazons as his the arms of a family with 
i which he had no connection (Owen and 
! Blakewat, ii. 391). There is no record of 
the author of this inscription, but the mis- 
takes show that it must have been -written, 
probably at a considerable time after the ad- 
: miraVs death, by some one ignorant of navaL 
I distinctions, not intimately acquainted witb 
the admiral, and yet desirous of exalting liis 
social status. All this seems to point to Mr. 
Calton, the husband of Benbows daughter, 
whose extraordinary misrepresentations tr> 
Dr. Campbell have been sufnciently expose^l 
by the authors of the ' History of Shrewsburr .'' 
The exact narration of Benbow's historTT 
may cause some wonder as to his high repir— 
tation. For in no one instance where he com — 
manded was any success over the enem^^ 
obtained, and his engajCfement with Du Ca«i!=**=? 
; was the most disgraceful event in our nave*. 1 
records. He fought indeed bravely ; but in ^ 
commander-in-chief mere personal braver'^' 
! goes for very little, and it was pointed out f«-'^ 
! the time that it was the admiral's plain dut "^ 
to have at once superseded and confined tli. *^ 
false-hearted officers (BrKCHETX, 598). N(» ^ 
is it clear that the mutiny — for it was not bin j^ 
less — was not largely due to his own want o ^ 
temper and tact. Kirkby and the others wer'*^ 
officers of good repute, and of good service^- 
There are very good grounds for believinifST 
that their disaffection was personal to Beim-' 
bow. The admiral, who is described as *aii 
honest rough seamim,' is said to have treated 
* Captain Kirkby, and the rest of the gent It*- 
men, a little briskly at Jamaica, when he 
found them not quite so ready to obey hi? 
orders as he thought was their duty ' (Camp- 
bell, ii. 34) ; and we may very well believ»» 
that this ' brisk treatment ' administered bv 

• 

an ' honest rough seaman ' meant a good deal 
of coarse language. This is the view which 
seems to meet the facts of the case; and 
though it does not lessen the guilt of the cap- 
tains, it does check our sharing in the tradi- 
tional admiration of the admiral who goaded 
them to crime. 

Benbow appears to have married early : his 
wife's name was Martha, and he had several 
children ; three sons and two daughters are 
named (Owen and Blakewat, ii. 394), but the 
dates (1079, 1(580, 1081) assigned to the birth 
of the three eldest correspond with the period 
of Benbow's 8er\'ice in tne Mediterranean on 
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mpauii^ him on boud tlu' sLip, which 
Welj-jtMsible. The boub all died young and 
nnnttrriijid. Manba, the elAvet dnughrHr, 
WM iiriw married, and died in 1719. Tlie 
TOuti|i««t, Catharine, said to have been bom 
m l<*7, mnmed in 1709 Mr. Paul Calton, of 
Milton, in Berkshire. Mention is rIbo mode 
at • sbtor Eleanor, bum " July 1640, who 
ttitriod ^nmu^l Hind, a. (rrocer in Slu«ws- 
bny, and diml 24 Miiy 17^4, Bnd of ujioth^r 
Mtcr, Eliiabelli, nbu mHrrifd Ilichard Rid- 
W.pouibly o compHnioa nt Benbow in aomu 
01 his early odTetiturea. 

Evelyn hna entered in his diary, under date 
Uuiie 1696, that he had let hin hous<: ut 
Deptfbrd ' tav thKt- jenrs to Vice («<■) Admi- 
ts Benbow, with condition to keep up the 
^nlms : ' und in a lett^^r of 18 Jan. 1096-7, 
OOfoptaiued that havine' let his bouee to Cap- 
tain (n'e) Benbow, he nad the mortification 
of teeing every day much of his former 
Xthours and expense there impairing for want 
«3f» more polite tenant.' As, however, during 
■the greater part of this time, Kfar-admiral 
Senbow was employed looking for Jean Bart, 
iLe n«;lecl was not due to him individually. 
The a£niral himself is always spoken of as a 
xnaa of most temperate habits, and who was 
verei seen diBeuuied in drink (Owex and 
i^AKEWAT, ii. 383 n.). His portrait by Sir 
41ocIfr(>y KDeller, formerly at Hampton Court, 
ii now in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, to 
"which it was presented by George IV in 
1BU4. It represents a man of lithe figure, 
'dark complexion, and clear-cut features, very 
diflun^nt from the idea we might otherwise 
"" " " jospecialiy described as ' a rough 



I letters and other documanta in the 
le Sawrd Office ; Burchett's Naval History ; 
irf'i Naval History; Baron du Casse's 
L'Amiral du Casse (187fi). 2S7 ; Cbamock (Biog. 
Xar. ii, 333) coBtribates some iaterestjne aad 
origiaal mattoT ; hut the &imily and early history 
be tuu metely repeelol from the memoir in 
CampbtU'i Liven of the Admirals, or in the Biog. 
BrilHnnim, which professes to he written frum 
nuUfTinls mpplied by Benbow's son-in-law, Mr. 
ClUtoD. But Mr. Galtoo's information is utterly 
mitfnstworlhj. The well-known letter from Du 
Cube to Benhow is part of this : it has been 
quoted and requoted tirnca without number, but 
ml; from this copy vf on ^egeil translation 
P**ii by Mr. Calt«n to Dr. Campbell, and flnt 
puWldwd by hiw. Wo have no accoool of the 
•tlgiul iMttt ; no one — except Calton — has ever 
Mndsd h) have seen it. Tbe mibstaece of it 
<■ Wmly oppoited to all French history and 
Id ffBck niUnre. It may possibly bo a garbled 
ntiact. ihough thurt- i& uo rcaaou to sujipt»u that 



it is : but nothing in verbal criticu-m can be mora 
curtain titan that a French original of tho letter, 
as published, never existed, Catharine Benbow. 
who married Mr. Calt«n, was certainty uotmore 
than flftoeu years old at the ttmo of hir fsther's 
death. From his constant service she. personally, 
could have known very little about him, and bEh 
did not marry for seven years afterwards; it is 
therefore eot to bo wondered at that Calton WDa 
eiiticely ignorsBt of bis father-in-laVs early 
career, Or very humble antecedents. But that he 
should devote himself to foisting on Campbell's 
credulity a romaace, of which the greater part boa 
not even a substratum of fact, and that ihis 
rcimuico should have been very generally accepted 
as truth, are not the least enrioos of the many 
curious thiniw connected with Benbow's hislorv.] 
J. K. L. 
BENBOW, JOHN (1681 ?-1708>, travel- 
ler, sotiof Vice-admiral John Benbow [q. v.], 
was, on -29 June 1696, appointed a volunteer 
on board their Majosties" ship Northumber- 
land. He did not, however, remain long in 
the navy, and in February 1700-1 sailed for 
the East Indies as fourln mate of tbe De- 
grave merchant ship. As his father was at 
this time commander-in-chief in the Doivns, 
and was a few months later appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in tie West Indies, and thus 
had it inhis power to advance him intbenavy, 
it is difficult to avoid the concluaion that there 
was some breach between the two. The De- 
grave, a ship of 700 tons, duly arrived in Ben- 
gal, wherethe captain and first mate diedj and 
thus, in ordinary course, Benbow wassecond 
mate when she started for her homeward 
voyage. In going out of the river the ship 
grounded heavily, and though she was got 
off without difficulty, and, as it was believed, 
without damage, she was scarcely well ta 
sea, with a fi;eah northerly monsoon, before 
she was foimd to be leaking badly. With 
the pumps going constantly they reached 
Mauritius in a couple of months, but with 
a singular rashness started again for theCaiie 
without having even discovered tbe leaK. 
The ship, coining into a more stormy sea, was 
in imminent danger of einking, and the 
captain, officers, and ship's company deter- 
mined to make for the nearest land, which 
was the south end of Madagascar. There 
they ran the ship ashore ; she became a com- 
plete wreck, little or nothing was saved, and 
the men got to land with considerable diffi- 
culty. 'Tney wvre almost immediately made 
prisoners by the natives. Benbow, together 
wilhtwo or three of his companions, managed 
to escape ; he reached Fort Dauphin, and 
was eventually rescued by a Dutch ship 
and brought home. The rest of the shijis 
company were kilbnl, with the exception of 
one Doy, llobcrt Drury, then fifteen years 
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old, who, after fifteen years' captivity, was 
rescued by an English ship, and spent the 
rest of his life as porter in a London ware- 
house. We may suppose that BenboVs 
constitution was broken by the hardships of 
his savage life ; he seems to have lived for a 
few years at Deptford, in very humble cir- 
cumstances, and died 17 Nov. 1708. 

He had written some accoimt of Mada- 
gascar which remained in manuscript, and 
was accidentally burnt in 1714. It had, how- 
ever, been seen by several, and the hazv 
recollections of it, together with Brury s 
story, were worked up, not improbably by 
Defoe, and published under Drury's name 
with the title of * Madagascar, or Journal 
during Fifteen Years* Captivity on that 
Island ' (1729). 

[Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, iii. 349 ; 
Gent. Mag. (1769), xxxix. 172.] J. K. L. 

BENDINGS, WILLIAM (^. 1180), 
judge, was, according to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
sent to Ireland by Henry II in 1176 as one of 
four envoys, of whom two were to remain with 
the viceroy, Richard FitjsGilbert, earl of Stri- 
guil, and two were to return, bringing with 
them Reimund Fitzgerald, whose nulitary ex- 
ploits had aroused the king's jealousy. Rei- 
mund did not at once comply with the royal 
mandate, being compelled by the threatenmg 
attitude of Donnell to march to the relief of 
Limerick, a town which he had only lately 
taken. It is probable, however, that on the 
evacuation of Limerick, which took place the 
same year, soon after the death of the Earl of 
Striguil, Reimund returned to England, as he 
is not again heard of in Ireland until 1182, and 
that Bendings was one of those who accom- 
panied him. In 1179, on the resignation of 
the chief justice, Richard deLucy, a redistri- 
bution of the circuits was carried into effect. 
In place of the six circuits then existing the 
country was divided into four, to each of 
which, except the northern circuit, five judges 
were assigned, three or four of the number 
being laymen. To tlie northern circuit six 
judges were assigned, of whom Bendings 
was one, having for one of his colleagues the 
celebrated Ranulf Glanvill, who was made 
chief justice the following year. In 1183-4 
we find him acting as sheriff of Dorset and 
Somerset, the two counties being united 
under his single jurisdiction. There seems 
to be no reason to suppose, with Foss, that 
the expression, *sex justitioe in curia regis 
constituti ad audiencium clamores populi,' 
applied to the six judges of the northern cir- 
cuit, imports any jurisdiction peculiar to 
them. The date of Bending's death is un- 
certain; but that he was living in 1189-90 



is proved by the fact that he is entered 
the pipe roll of that year as rendering ce 
tain accounts to the exchequer. 

[Giraldus Cambrensis, Expng. Hibern. ii. < 
1 1, 20 ; Dugdale's Chron. Ser. 3 ; Madox's Exc 
i. 94, 138, 285; Hoveden, ed. Stubbs, ii. 19 
Pipe RoU 1, Ric. I (Hunter), 147 ; Foss's Judg 
of England.] J. M. R. 

BENDISH, BRIDGET (1650-1726 
Oliver Cromwell's granddaughter, was daug 
ter of General Henry Ireton, by his wi 
Bridget, Cromwell's eldest daughter. SJ 
was bom about 1650. As a child she w 
a favourite with her grandfather. Aboi 
1670 she married Thomas Bendish, esq., 
leading member of the independent or co 
gregational church of Yarmouth, and a di 
tant relative of Sir Thomaa Bendish, i 
Essex baronet, who was for many years En 
lish ambassador at the Porte. Soon aft^r h 
marriage Bridget settled at South Town, ne 
Yarmouth, where her husband owned fan 
and salt-works. She closely resembled h 
grandfather in personal appearance and ( 
the opinion of many) in character, and si 
gained an extraordinary reputation on th 
account. According to the sketch of h 
penned in her lifetime by Samuel Say, a di 
senting minister of Ipswich, she was a rig 
Calvimst of uncertain temper, with a streng 
of will and physical courage rarely parallele 
She laboured incessantlv in her own hous 
hold, on her husband's farm and at his sal 
works, yet was always noted for dignity 
mien and the charm of her conversatio 
She was an ardent champion of her gran 
father's reputation. On one occasion si 
was travelling to London in a publ 
coach when a fellow-passenger in conve 
sation with a companion spoke lightly 
the Protector. Bridget not only inveighi 
against the offender for the rest of the jou 
ney, but on alighting in London snatch 
another passenger's sword from its sheat 
and challenged the slanderer to fight h 
there and then. She always took a live 
interest in politics, and is said to have cor 
promised lierself in many ways in the R; 
House plot (1683). She contrived the esca 
of a near relative who was in prison on sus] 
cion of complicity. In 1688-9 she secret 
distributed papers recommending the recogi 
tion of William IIL In 1694 Archbish 
Tillotson introduced her to Queen Mary, ai 
a pension was promised her, but it wasnev 
granted owing to the death of both li 
patrons immediately after the intervie 
On 27 April 1707 her husband died. M: 
Bendish was always careless about mon 
matters, and although she received a lar 
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bequest from her aunt. Lady Fauconberg, 
she had to depend for her livelihood in her 
old age on her own exertions. She died in 
1726 and was buried at Yarmouth. Con- 
temporaries state that Cromwell's best-known 
portraits represented his granddaughter to 
the life. She had three children : 1, Thomas, 
who died in the West Indies; 2, Bridget, 
who died at Yarmouth, unmarried, in 1736, 
aged 64; and 3, Henry, who died in 
London in 1740, having married Martha 
Shute, the sister of the first Viscount Bar- 
rington [q. v.] 

[The ReT. Samuel Say's 'Character of Mrs. 
^[ridgetj Bfepdish], granddaughtiT of Oliver 
Cromwell. Written in the yeair 1719, on occa- 
sion of the closing words of Lord Clarendon s 
character of her grand&ther ' (that he was 
' a brave wicked man ') was published with a 
few lines added after Mrs. Bendish's death — 1, in 
the Gent. Mag. (xxv. 357) for Aug. 1765 ; 2, in 
the Letters of John Hughes and others (ii. 307- 
15) 1772; 3, in the Westminster Mag. for 1774 
(with other reminiscences of Mrs. Bendish by 
Br. Hewling Luson of Lowestoft), and 4, in 
Koble*s Memoirs of the Houso of Cromwell 
1787 (together with Luson's account and a third 
set of reminiscences }»y Dr. J. Brooke) ii. 329- 
46. See also Grangers Biog. Hist. iii. 174, and 
especially Davy's MS. Suffolk Collections in 
Brit. Mus.MS. Addit. 19118, ff. 54-63.] 

S. L. L. 

BENDLOWES, Edward. [See Ben- 
LOWB8.] 

BENDLOWES, ^VILLIAM (1516- 
15ft4), serjeant-at-law, son of Christopher 
Bendlowes, esq., of Great Bardfield, in Essex, 
and his wife Elizabeth, daughter of John 
L'fford, Esq., was bom in 1610. He was 
educated for a time at St. John^s College, 
Cambridge ; but leaving the university with- 
out a degree, he became a member of Lin- 
coln's Inn, and was called to the bar. In 
1648 he was autumn reader of his inn, but 
did not lecture on account of the ]>e8tilence. 
He was again autumn reader in 1549. He 
successively represented the Cornish boroughs 
of Helston, Penrhyn, and Dunheved in the 
narliaments which met in the years 155^-4. 
la 1555 he was double autumn reader at 
Lincoln's Inn, and was soon afterwards called 
to the degree of serjeant-at-law, he and the 
other seneants included in the same call 
making tneir feast in the Inner Temple Hall 
16 Oct. 1555. In the following year he was 
in a conunission for the suppression of Lol- 
lards and heretics in Essex. His patrimony 
in that county was not inconsiderable, and 
he appears to have greatly increased it. 
During the latter part of Queen Mary's 
zeign, and the earlier part of that of Eliza- 



beth, Bendlowes was the only practising Ser- 
jeant. He is said to have always adhered 
steadily to the Roman catholic faith. In 1670 
he became one of the governors of Lincoln's 
Inn, and he ser\'ed the office in several suc- 
ceeding years. The recorder Fleetwood, in 
a letter to Lord Burghley, relates that on the 
occasion of the investiture of Sir Edmund 
Anderson [q. v.] as chief justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, in May 1582, the lord chancellor 
illatton) * made a short discourse, what the 
ewtie and office of a good justice was ; ' 
and that after the chief justice was sworn, 
* Father Benloos, because he was auncient, 
did put a short case, and then myself put 
the next.' 

Bendlowes died on 19 Nov. 1584, and was 
buried at Great Bardfield. By his wife 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir Edward Palmer, of 
Angmering, Sussex, and widow of John 
Bemers, estj., he had issue William Bend- 
lowes, who a])])ears to have been also a 
bencher of Lincoln's Inn, and who died in 
10 1 3. In the combiuat ion room of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, there is a half-length 
portrait of Serjeant Bendlowes, * solus ad 
legem servieus, set. sua) 49, et sui gradus an. 
nono, 1504.' 

He is the author of * Les Reports de 
GulielmeBenloe Serjeant del L<'y, des divers 
pleadings et cases en le Court del Comon- 
Dank, en le several Koignes de le tres hault 
& excellent Princes, le Roy Henry VII, 
Henry VIII, Edw. VI, et le roignes Mary & 
Elizabeth,' London, 1089, fol. There is ])re- 
ser\'ed in the Ilarleian collection of manu- 
scripts, number 355, a pa])er book in folio, 
wherein are contained the reports of St^rjeant 
Bendlowes, with indexes prefixed. Some 
reports by him were published at the end of 
Thomas Ashe's * Tables to the Year-books,' &c. 
London, 1009, 12mo, and were rt»printed 
with Robert Keilway's * Rei)orts,' London, 
1088, fol. Other Re])orts by him appeared 
with certain cases in the tim**s of James I 
and Charles I, London, 10(J1, fol. This 
latter work is cited as * New Bendlowes.' 

[MS. Addit. 5863, f. lOb; Foss's Judges of 
England, v. 347, 349, 421, vi. 52 ; Hartshoriie's 
Book Rarities in the Univ. of Camb. 492; 
Manning's Serjeants' Case, 138, 167, 211; 
Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials, iii. 340 ; 
Cooper's Athcnse Cantab, i. 495, 569 ; MS. Hurl. 
1432, f. 124; Willis's Not. Pari. iii. (2) 26, 34, 
40 ; Biydges's Restituta, iii. 44, 46.] T. C. 

BENEDICT (d, 1193), abbot of Peter- 
borough, whose birthplace is unknown, was 
Erobably a monk of Christ Church, Canter- 
ury, of which monastery he became prior 
in 1175, having also, in the previous year, 
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been appointed ch&ncellor to the new arch- 
bishop, Richard of Dover. According to 
Bale he was educated at Oxford. In 1177 
he was elected to the abbacy of Peterborough, 
and died in that office at Michaelmas, 1193. 
His biographer, Swafham, gives him the cha- 
racter of one sufficiently learned, well versed 
in monastic discipline, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the world. Succeeding to an 
abbot who had involved the monastery in 
heavy debt, he began at once to fulfil the 
part of an energetic reformer. He cleared 
off the debts, redeemed the church nlate and 
other goods which had been pledgea, and re- 
covered lands which had been alienated. On 
one occasion he is said to have even appeared 
in arms to enforce his claim. He was an 
ardent builder. He completed a portion of 
the nave of his church, built the great abbey- 
gate and certain chapels, and was busy on 
other works when death overtook him. He 
stood well in favour with King Richard, at 
whose coronation he was present ; and indeed, 
if we are to believe Swafham, he was on 
terms of unusual intimacy with the sovereign 
(*valde specialiter amicus et familiaris ). 
He used his opportunities well in securing 
the rights and liberties of his house by royw 
charters. He did not, however, as has been 
stated by different writers, hold the appoint- 
ment 01 vice-chancellor during Richard's 
absence from England. The Benedict upon 
whom that office was conferred during the 
quarrel of Prince John with Chancellor Long- 
champ in 1191, was undoubtedly Benedict of 
Sansetun, afterwards bishop of Rochester [see 
Benet or Benedictus, M agister, d, 12:?6]. 
Swafham gives a considerable list of manu- 
scripts which were transcribed and added to 
the monastic library by Benedict's orders. 
Most of them are biblical, theological, and 
law books ; but among them occur also 
Seneca, Martial, Terence, and Claudian. His 
own literal^ work included a history of 
the passion and another of the miracles of 
Thomas Becket. Bearing in mind the pro- 
bability of his having been a monk of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, it is not too much to 
suppose, with regard to these two works, that 

* the former possibly, the latter certainly, 
was founded on his own knowledge as an eye- 
witness * (Stubbs's Introd. to Gesta Hen. 11^ 
p. li). The 'History of the Miracles' has 
been edited by Canon Robertson in the * Ma- 
terials for the History of Tliomas Becket ' 
(Rolls Series), 1870. \ Tlie ' History of the 
PaSvSiion ' has only survived in fragments em- 
bodied in the work on Becket known as the 

* Qiiadrilogus.' The work, however, with 
which Benedict's name is most prominently 
connected is the * Gesta Henrici Secundi ; 



but with the authorship of it he apparently 
had nothing to do. ^unB chronicle is found 
in two early manuscripts of .different recen- 
sions. The first {Cotton MS, Julius A. zi.) 
appears to have been transcribed from the 
original work while it was still passing 
through the author's hands. To it is pre- 
fixed a copy of the genealogy of Henry IL 
written by Ailred of Rievaulx, at the head 
of which appears the title, intended to cover 
both genealogy and chronicle. *■ Gbsta Hen- 
rici II Benedicti abbatis.' The occurrence 
of this title has been the cause of the ascrip- 
tion of the work to Benedict. It is, how- 
ever, explained by a passage in Swafham ; for 
there can be little doubt tnat the manuscript 
is the identical volume (' G^ta Regis Hennci 
Secundi et Genealogia ejus'^ which that 
writer tells us was transcribea by Benedict's 
orders together with the other manuscripts 
which he added to the library. Indepen- 
dently of this explanation, also, the last two 
words of the title may be taken to mean simply 

* the gift of Benedict the abbot.' Who was 
the real author of the * Gesta' is not known. 
Professor Stubbs has suggested that the 
work may be, in an altered form, the lost 

* Tricolumnis of Richard Fitz-Neal, the 
author of the ' Dialogpis de Scaccario.' 

[Roberti Swaphami Historia Ccenobii Bur- 
gensis, printed in the Historise Anglicanae Scrip- 
tores varii, ed. Sparke, 1723 ; Gesta Henrici U, 
ed. Heame, 1735, and Stubbs (Rolls Series), 
1867; Hardy's Descriptive Catalogue of Ma- 
terials for English History (Rolls Series), vol. ii. 
1865, pp. 340, 341, 493.] E. M. T. 

BENEDICT BISCOP (628 P-690), also 
called Biscop Baducing (Eddius, Vita Wil- 
fridiy c. 3), founder of monasteries at Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, was an Angle of noble 
birth (Beda, V. 19, and Vita Abbat. i.), possibly 
of the royal race of the Lindisfari (Flor. WoRC. 
Mon. Hist. Brit. 631 ). He became a * minister ' 
or thegu of Oswiu, king of Northumbria, who 
bestowed land upon him. But in 653, being 
then about twenty-five, he resolved to aban- 
don the world and set out for Rome. At 
Canterburv^ he fell in with Wilfrith, who was 
about six years younger than himself and de- 
sired to visit Rome. The two travelled to- 
gether as far as Lyons, where Wilfrith tarried, 
and Benedict went on to Rome. After so- 
journing some years there he returned to 
TSorthumbria, where he strove to introduce 
the Roman system of ecclesiastical life. About 
665 he started on a second visit to Rome. 
Alchfrith, the son of king Oswiu, wished to 
accompany him, but was forbidden by his 
father (Beda, V, Abb. c. 2). After sending 
some months in Rome, Benedict retired for 
two years to the monastery of Lerins (an 
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island oft' the south coast of Gaul), where he visited Rome. He himself presided over the 

became a monk, and then returned to Rome elder house at Wearmouth, adopting his 

in 667, just when Wighard arrived to be con- cousin Eosterwine as a colleague. Having 

aecratea archbishop of Canterbury. Wighard, thus settled both monasteries, he visited 

however, died very soon, and Theodore of i Rome for the fifth time, and procured a 

TarsuB was elected and consecrated in his large collection of books, vestments, and 

stead March 668. The pope, Vitalian, ap- pictures for Jarrow. On his return (about 

pointed Benedict to conduct Theodore to > 687) he found that king Ecgfrith had been 

Canterbury, which they reached at the end slain in battle (68o), and that Eosterwine 

of May 669. Archbishop Theodore made | and a large number of his monks had died of 

him abbot of St. Peter's in Canterbury, over a pestilence. Ceolfrith and the other monks 

which he presided for two years, and then had elected Sigfrith to take the place of 

made a third visit to Rome for the purpose Eosterwine. Benedict confirmed their choice, 

of baying books, of which he collected a and bought three acres of land on the south 

lage number, partly in Rome, Partly at side of the Wear from king Aldfrith (successor 

Viemie. In 672 he returned to England, to Ecgfrith) [a. v.], for which he gave two 

intending to visit his friend Cenwealh, king silk pallia of splendid workmanship which he 

of the West Saxons ; but hearing that he had brought from liome (Beda, V. Abb, c. 7, 

wu dead, he made for Northumbria, where 8). Soon after this Benedict's health broke 

Ecgfrith, the son of Oswiu, had become king, down, and for the last three years of his 

Heset about zealously instructinghis country- ; life he was paralysed in the lower limbs. 

ineninthe learning and religious discipline | Abbot Sigfrith also gradually wasted away 

in which he had himself been trained. Ecg- : from some internal disease. Shortly before 

frith warmly aided him in his work, and ' his death in 689 he was carried to the bed- 

gBve him seventy hides of land' out of his j side of Benedict for a final interview, who 

own demesne near the mouth of the river \ then, with the consent of the monks, appointed 

Wear on the north side, where, by Ecgfrith's , Ceolfrith abbot of both houses. Benedict's 

<*rder8, he began building the monastery of ' mind, however, continued to be clear and 

St. Peter's in 674 (Bed. Vit Abbat, c. 3-4). vigorous to the end, and the last days of his 

The structure was fashioned in what was j life were spent in exhorting* the brethren Xo 

called the 'Roman* style, then prevalent hold fast to the pure Benedictine rule wliich 

^^Jtfhout Western Europe, being a pro- i he had taught tnem, having himself visited 

^incial adaptation of the ola classical Roman seventeen continental monusteries; to pre- 

fonns. Benedict himself visited Gaul in serve the large and costly library which he 

order to engage skilled masons and glass- i had procured for them with so much pains, 

^Ji^kers, the art of glazing windows being and in all future elections of abbots to take 

then unknown in England (Bed. Vit, Abb, care to choose the fittest man without any 



c> 5), The work was pushed on with such 
diligence, that within a year from its founda- 
tion mass was celebrated within the walls of 



regard to the claims of kindred or high birth. 
During his sleepless nights the brethren read 
the Bible to him in turns, and at the hours 



t*^ church. Having settled the constitution j of prayer by day and night he continued to 
of his house, he paid a fourth visit to Rome ! join, as well as he was able, in the recitation 
in 678, in order to procure more books, besides ' of the psalms. He died on 12 Jan. 690 as 



▼Wsela, vestments, images, and pictures, of 
^Iiich he brought back a large store. He 
•Wo obtained the services of John, the arch- 
chanter of St. Peter's and abbot of St. Martin 
•t Home, who returned with him to instruct 
his monks in music and ritual according to 
the Roman use. But what he deemed most 
▼*luable of all was a letter from the pope 
^^tho, ffranted with the fiill consent of 
*}j*g Ecg&ith, exempting his monastery from 
*^ external control. The king soon after- 
'^^ granted 40 hides of land for the erec- 
tion of a sister monastery which Benedict 
^tablished at Jarrow and dedicated to St. 
"*nL Here he placed seventeen monks in 682 
^^^ CeolfritJias their abbot, who had ener- 
([^ically assisted him from the beginning 
*^ founding the other monastery, and had 



the monks were repeating the 83rd Psalm 
(* Deus, quis similis erit tihi ? *), in the 
sixteenth year after the foundation of the 
first monaster}', and (about) the sixty-second 
year of his age. He was buried in the 
church of St. Peter at Wearmouth. In the 
10th cent., 964, yEthelwold, bishop of Win- 
chester, bought his bones at a great price, 
and conveved them to his new abbey of 
Thoniey. Benedict was undoubtedly a man 
of pure and lofty character, animated by 
the warmest zeal for the promotion of piety 
and learning, unalloyed, so far as we can 
see, by the spirit of ambition and self-asser- 
tion which are too conspicuous in his friend 
Wilfrith [see WiLi-TiiTH]. He was thus a 
great benefactor to his own age and country, 
and all subsequent ages owe him a debt of 
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gratitude for founding the monastery which 
was the home of the saint and historian, the 
Venerable Bede. 

[Bede's H. E. v. 19, and Hiet. Ahbatum, c. 
1-12 ;\ViIl. of Malmesbury*8Ge8t.Pont. iv. § 186 ; 
Mabillon's Acta Sanct. O.8.B. saec. ii. 1000-1012 ; 
Boll. Acta Sanct. 1 Jan. 745, 746.] W. R. W. S. 

BENEDICT CIIELYDONIUS or CA- 
LEDONIUS {Jl. 1519), abbot of the Scotch 
monastery at Vienna, was an intimate friend 
of the theologian Johann von Eck, the oppo- 
nent of Martin Luther. He wrote ' Contra 
Luthenim apostatam ' and * Bandini Senten- 
tiarum de Rebus Theologicis/ Louvain, 1557 
and 1577. 

[Dempster's Hist. Eccl. Gent. Scot. (1627), p. 
181 ; Mackenzie's Scottish Writers, ii. 600 ; Tan- 
ner's Bibl. Brit. p. 95.] 

BENEDICT OF Gloucester {Jl. 1120), 
author of a life of St. Dubricius, archbishop 
of Caerleon, was, according to his own de- 
scription of himself, a monk of St. Peter's, 
Gloucester. Having devoted his attention 
to the lives of the saints, and finding that 
there was no satisfactory account of St. Du- 
bricius, he set himself the task of compiling 
one from what authentic records he could ob- 
tain access to. This work, which still exists in 
manuscript at the British Museum, was edited 
by Whailon in his * Anglia Sacra,* but with 
the omission of several miraculous details. 
Tanncnind other authorities suppose Benedict 
of Gloucester to have fiourislied about the 
year lll^O; but all that can definitely be said 
with rofoivnce to his date seems to be that 
he lived after this year, in which, according 
to Benedict's own account, the saint's bones 
were removed to Llandafl". There seems, 
however, to be little question that Benedict 
was indebted to GeotiVey of Monmouth, as 
may be seen from comparing the two authors' 
accounts of Arthur's coronation and the battle 
of Badon. This would make the date of the 
*Vita Dubricii' after the year 1147. 

[Wharton's Anplia Sacra, i. xxvi. and 6G0 ; 
Tanner ; Fabricius, Bibliutluca Latina, i. 205 ; 
Cotton MSS. Ve-spasiau A. 14; cf. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, ix. 1 and 4, with Wharton, i. 667, 
608.] T. A. A. 

BENEDICT OF Xorwich (/. 1340), an 
Augustinian monk, flourislied in the reign of 
Edward III. According to iiale he was dis- 
tinguislied for his linguistic, his scientific, 
and his tlieological skill. The same bio- 
grapher, however, finds great fault witli the 
tendency of Benedict's teaching, accusing 
him of a leaning towards iSovatianism, 
Arianism, and otJier heresies, and also of 
trusting too much to Gentile authority. 



' when he should have known that the divinei 
wisdom has no need of human inventions.' 
Benedict, who was abbot of the Austin friars 
at Norwich, apparently made himself a great 
reputation by his popular discourses, and in 
this way so approved himself to Antony Bek, 
bishop of Norwich (1337-1443), that this 
prelate appointed him suffragan in his dio- 
cese. Bale calls him * episcopus Cardicensis.' 
Benedict seems to have flourished about the 
year 1340. He was buried at Non^'ich, but 
the date of his death is not known. His 
writings, as enumerated by Bale, consisted 
of an * Alphabet of Aristotle,' sermons for 
a year, and hortatory epistles. Dr. Stubbs 
makes Benedict suffragan of both Winchester 
and Norwich from 1333 to 1346. 

[Bale, 422 ; Pits, 440 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 
96 ; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina, i. 206 ; Blom- 
field's History of Norfolk, iii. 505, iv. 90 ; Stubbs's 
Registrum Anglicanum, 143,] T. A. A. 

BENEDICT, Sir JULIUS (1804-1886), 
musician, was bom at Stuttgart (according 
to Grove's Dictionary) on 27 Isov. 1804, 
though the date of his birth is generally be- 
lieved to have been on 24 Dec. of that year. 
His father was a local banker, but as Bene- 
dict's musical talent soon showed signs of 
development, the boy was placed under a 
musician of some repute, J. C. L. Abeille, 
who was at that time residing at Stuttgart. 
At the age of fifteen he became the pupil of 
Hummel at Weimar, by whom he was in- 
troduced to Beethoven, and in 1821 he went 
to study composition under Weber at Dres- 
den. By Weber Benedict was introduced to 
Barbaja, the director of the Italian opera at 
Vienna, who gave him the post of conductor 
at the Kamthnerthor theatre, where he re- 
mained from 1823 to 1825. In the latter 
year he went with Barbaja to Italy, and at 
Naples obtained the appointments of con- 
ductor at the San Carlo and Fondo theatres, 
at the former of which he produced in 1829 
his first opera, * Giacinta ed Eniesto,' a work 
WTitten in the stvle of Weber, which achieved 
no success. In the following year a second 
opera, ' I Portoghesi in Goa,'fiiiled at Stutt- 
gart, but was successful in Naples, probably 
because the music was modelled upon that 
of Rossini. In 1835 Benedict went to Paris, 
where he met Malibran, bv whose advice he 
came to L(^ndon, whicli was destined to be 
his home for the rest of his long and active 
life. In 1836 he conducted a series of Italian 
comic operas at the Lyceum under the ma- 
nagement of Mitchell, and here was pro- 
duced his one-act operetta, * Un Anno ed un 
Gionio,' a version of which had previously 
been given at Naples. In 1838 he became 
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conductor of the English opera at Drury 
Lane, then under Bunn's management, where 




hi 1848 he conducted a performance of 

* Elijah' at Exeter Uall, in which Jenny 

land made her first appearance in oratorio, 

and in 1850 he accompanied that great singer 

on her American tour. Benedict returned 

to England in 1852, and soon after became 

conductor of the Italian opera, in which 

capacity he wrote recitatives for AVeher's 

'Oberon,*on its production (1860) at Iler 

Majesty's Theatre, in an Italian version. In 

tile same year his cantata * Undine ' was pro- 

*^^iced at the Norwich festival, of which he 

y^^^ for many years conductor. The year 

1S€2 saw the production of his best-known 

<^I>era, 'The Lily of Killamey,' which was 

^^"^tten for the Pyne and Ilarrison opera 

J'^X3ipany,the libretto being founded on Dion 

*^^ucicault*s 'Colleen Bawn/ then at the 

^!^ight of its popularity. His last opera, a 

**^fDrt work entitled * The Bride of Song,' was 

^*^*formed in 1864. For the Norwich festi- 

,^J», his connection with which has been 

^::J^eady mentioned, Benedict composed * Ki- 

?^ard Cojur de Lion ' (1863) and * St. Cecilia ' 

^/J-€66). For the Birmingham festivals he 

J^>ote 'St. Peter' (1870) and *Graziella' 

^^ 873). He also produced two symphonies, 

^^liich were played at the Crystal ralace con- 

^"^rts, a pianoforte concerto, and several con- 

^^rt overtures, besides many smaller works. 

^7j^ 1871 Benedict, who had become a natu- 

^^^sed Englishman, received the honour of 

^^nighthood, and in 1874 he was made a 

'^^night commander of the order of Franz 

^osef by the Emperor of Austria, and of 

^ie order of Frederick by the King of AViir- 

'^^mberff. He was twice married. His 

^bst wife was Mile. Jean, and his second 

^[iss Mary Comber Fortey. On 18 March 

i885 Benedict caught a severe cold at Man- 

^^ester, which brought on an attack of bron- 

C^hitis, aggravated by heart disease. He 

^ecoTered from this sufficiently to resume 

teaching, but a sudden relapse ended in his 

heathy which took plac« at his residence, 

^ Manchester Square, at eight o*clock on the 

^noming of 6 June 1885. He was buried at 

^ensal (Grreen on 11 June following. 

[London newspapers of 6 and 13 June 1885; 
drove's Diet, of Musicians, i. 222 b.] W. B. S. 

BENEFACTA, RICHARD. [See Fitz- 
«ILBEBT, Richard.] 

BENEFIELD, SEBASTIAN, D.D. 
0^6^1680), divine, was a native of Prest- 
©upy (or Prestonbury), Gloucestershire, where 



he was born on 12 Aug. 1559. Of his 
school education nothing has been trans- 
mitted, but he proceeded to the university 
while still very young, having been admitted 
scholar of Corpus Christ i, Oxford, on 80 Aug. 
1586.' He is found probationer-fellow of t he 
same college 16 April 1590. Shortly after- 
wards he took his degrees of B.A. and M.A., 
and, obtaining license with holy orders, soon 
came to be known as a frequent and eloquent 
preacher. In 1599 he was a^)pointed rhetoric 
reader of his college, and m 1600 was ad- 
mitted as reader of the sentences. In 1608 
he proceeded D.D. In 1613 he was chosen 
Margaret professor of divinity in the uni- 
versity. He confirmed his early repute as 
a scholar by publishing *Doctrina3 Chris- 
tians sex Capita totidem Prielectionibus 
in Schola Theologica Oxoniensi pro forma 
habitis discussa et disceptata,* 1610. An 
appendix entitled * Appendix ad Caput se- 
cundum de Consiliis Evangelicis . . . ad- 
versus Ilumphredum Leach,* annihilates his 
antagonist. As examples of his force of rea- 
soning in the pulpit, there remain * Plight 
Sermons publicly preached in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, the second at St. Peter's 
in-the-East, the rest at St. ]\farv's chiu-eh. 
Began 14 Dec. 1595,^ 1614. By the latter 
date, in Anthony ti Wood's quaint words, he 
had resigned his professorship and * receded 
to the rectory of Meysey-Hampton, near to 
Fairford, in Glostershire, which he had long 
before obtained by his predecessor's guilt of 
simony ' (Athencp 0.vo7i. ed. Bliss, ii. 487-0). 
The 6rst-fruits of his welcome leisure at 
Meysey-Hampton was a treatise, * The Sin 
against the Holy Ghost discovered, and other 
Christian Doctrines delivered in Twelve Ser- 
mons upon part of the Tenth Chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,' 1615. His 
most scholarly work, issued in three suc- 
cessive quartos, is his commentary on the 
minor prophet Amos (1613, 16l>(), 16l>9). 
It is somewhat scholastic and dry, but sug- 
gestive and practical. The commentary was 
translated into Latin by Henry Jackson 
(Oppenheim, 1615), who ultimately succeeded 
him at Meysey-Hampton. Benefield is Cal- 
vinistical in his ' Praelectiones de Perseve- 
rantia Sanctorum' (Frankfort, 1618). He 
also published other * Occasional Sermons.' 
Anthony h Wood says that he spent * tlio 
remanent part of his years ' (about four years) 
* in great retiredness and devotion.' He was 
*a person,' he continues, ' for piety, strictness 
of bfe, and sincere consecration, incomparable 
... he was also so noted an humanitarian, 
disputant, and theologist, and so well read 
in the fathers and schoolmen, that he had 
scarce his equal in the imiversity.' Wood 
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concludes : * Some have blamed him (I know 
not upon what account) for a schismatic, vet 
Dr. ItayiS; sometime bishop of London, and of 
honourable memory, approved him to be firee 
from schism, and much abounding in science. 
The truth is, he was a sedentary man, and 
of great industry, and so consequently (as 
'tis observed by some^ morose and of no good 
nature. Also that ne was accounted a no 
mean lover of the opinions of John Calvin, 
especially on the point of predestination.' He 
died in his jjarsonage-house 24 Aug. 1630, 
and was buried in the chancel of his church 
the 29th of the same month. 

[Local researches ; Brook's Puritans, ii. 865 ; 
Middleton's Evang. Biography, ii. 490-1 ; Le < 
Neve's Fasti, iii. 618; Woods Athens Oxon. ' 
(Bliss), ii. 487-9 ; Benefleld's.Works.] A B. G. 

BENESE, RICHARD (A 1546), canon 
of the Augustinian priory of Mertou, sup- 
plicated for the degree of B.C.L. at Oxford 
6 July 1619 {Beg, Oxf. Hist. Soc. i. 110). 
He signed the surrender of the Augustinian 
priory of Merton to Henrv VIII on 16 April 
1^38. He had previously written a book 
upon the art and science of surveying land, 
the title of which is as follows : * This boke 
sheweth the maner of measurynge of all 
maner of lande, as well of woodlande, as 
of lande in the felde, newly invented and 
compyled by Syr Rycharde Benese, chanon 
of Marton Abbay besyde [L] ondon.' The 
book was prepared for the press by Thomas 
Paynell, also a canon of Merton, and was 
printed by James Nicholson at South wark. 
Its probable date is 1537. This first edition | 
is more complete than a later one, which | 
omits the tables for the calculation of di- 
mensions. 

The subsequent history of the author is 
obscure. The name occurs as the holder of 
the following benefices and dignities, but 
whether this represents two or more difierent 
persons is uncertain : (1 ) clerk in the diocese 
of Hereford, 1514; (2) parson of Wood- 
borough, Sarum dioc. 1511 to 1515; (3) pre- 
centor of Hereford, 11 Nov. 1538 to end of 
154(5; (4) prebendary of Farrendon, Line, 
20 April 1542 ; (5) parson of Longlednam, 
Lincolnshire ; (6) rector of Long Ditton, 
Surrey, 11 Feb. 1542 ; (7) rector of All Hal- 
lows, Honey Lane, 11 Oct. 1540. 

That the church of Long Ditton was in the 
patronage of Merton Priory, and that the next 
rector of All Hallows was Thomas Pay- 
nell, the editor of Benese's book, are reasons 
of some weight for supposing that these two 
benefices were held by the same person, the 
subject of this notice ; but the will of the 
rector of Long Ditton {Alen, 31, 47), dated 



3 Nov. 1546, and proved 20 Oct. 1647, says 
nothing of the testator's holding other bene- 
fices. A brother, Edward, and a sister, 
Elizabeth, married to Ric. Slr^ner,are men- 
tioned therein. It will be noticed that the 
precentor of Hereford died at the end of 1546, 
about the same time as the rector of Long 
Ditton. But it is hardly safe, without fur- 
ther evidence, to do more than point out 
these coincidences. 

[Manning and Bray's Surrey, iii. 284 ; Le 
Neve's Fasti, i. 487, ii. 150 ; Newcourt's Beper- 
torium, i. 252 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 96 ; Wood's 
Fasti, i. 45 ; Athen. Oxon. i. 338; Cal. of St. P. 
of Henrv Vin, vols. i. ii. ; State Papers of Henry 
VIII, i.*896.] C. T. M. 

BENET, Father (1563-1611), Capuchin 
friar. [See Canfibld, Benedict.] 

BENET or BENEDICTU8, Masisteb 
(d, 1226), bishop of Rochester, first emerges 
into history in connection with the struggle 
between William de Lon^hamp, bidiop 
of Ely, chancellor and chief justice, and 
regent of the kingdom during the absence 
of Kichard I in the Holy Land, and the Earl 
of Moreton, afterwards King John. Upon 
the deposition of Longchamp from his omces 
in 1191, the custody of the ^reat seal was 

Even to Benet. The pope havmg authorised 
ongchamp to use the weapon of excommu* 
nication against his enemies, Benet was 
accorded a place at the end of the list of 
those upon whom the bishops were ordered 
to execute the papal mandate. The bishops, 
however, refused to comply, and the Earl of 
Moreton retaliated by confiscating the lands 
of the ex-chancellor. Benet was precentor 
of St. Paul's, and was appointed bishop of 
Rochester, 1214-15. He died 21 Dec. 1226. 

[Hovedcn, ed. Stubbs, iii. 154 ; Godwin, De 
Praesul. 528.] J. M. R. 

BENET, WILLIAM (d. 1633), ambas- 
sador, may possibly be the same William 
Bennet who took the degree of B.A. at Ox- 
ford on 31 Jan. 1512-3. But the William 
Bennet who was admitted B.C.L. on 18 Feb. 
1527-8 must not be confounded with the 
subject of this notice, as Wood has done 
(Fastiy i. 76). Benet the ambassador bore 
the superior title of LL.D., and was canon 
of Leighlin as early as 1522. At this 
time he was practising in Cardinal Wolsey's 
legatine court, and during the next few 
years he occasionally acted as the legate's 
commissarv, and was also employed in visit- 
ing cathedral chapters and monasteries to 
procure the election of candidates favoured 
by his master. Having in these missions 
shown an aptitude for diplomacy, Henry VIU 
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ordered him, in November 1528, to proceed 
as ambassador to Rome, in conjunction with 
I>r. Kniffht, Sir Francis Bryan, Sir Gregory 
da Casiue, and Peter Vannes. The new em- 
bassy was to urge the nope (Clement VII), 
in the first instance, to oieclare that the brief 
of his predecessor Julius II, in favour of the 
king's marriage with Katharine of Arragon, 
-was a forgery, then to revoke the cause to 
Home, and finally to promise a sentence in 
the king's favour. A report of the pope's 
death, and other occurrences, caused these 
arran^ments to be altered, and Stephen 
Gardmer, who had been recalled from Home 
and met the new ambassadors at Lyons, re- 
turned to his post, and Knight and Benet 
came back to England. In the following 
year (Gardiner was actually recalled, and 
^enet was sent to supply his place as resi- 
dent ambassador at Kome (20 May 1529). 
His instructions now were to dissuade the 
pope from revoking the cause, as it was un- 
certain what his decision might be. He was 
also commissioned to treat for a peace be- 
tween Francis I and Charles V, and for 
liberation of the French king's sons, who 
were detained as hostages for their father in 
Spain. He arrived in Kome on 16 June, and 
in the autumn he was sent to meet the em- 
peror Charles V at Bologna, being commis- 
sioned, in conjunction with the Earl of Wilt- 
shire and others, to persuade the emperor to 
consent to the king's divorce from Katharine, 
and to treat for a general peace between the 
potentates of Europe. He returned to Rome 
m May 1530, and was busily engaged for the 
next year and a half in promoting the king's 
cause there. In November 1531 he was re- 
called, but was sent back to Home after a 
brief visit to England, arriving there on 
S Feb. 1682, with mstructions to hinder the 
pope from giving sentence till the emperor 
was back in Spam. He was present at the 
interview between the pope and the emperor 
at Bologna at the end of 1532, returning to 
Home about April 1533. Meanwhile the act 
prohibiting appeals to Home had been pushed 
through parhament, and in May of the same 
year Cranmer^s sentence dissolving the king's 
marriage had been pronounced at Dunstable. 
The pope answered that critical step by a 
sentence of excommunication, delivered on 
11 July. Benet's further stay at Rome was 
useless, and he was recalled. lie travelled 
homewards in company with Edmund Bon- 
ner, afterwards bishop of London, and Sir 
£dward Came, but never reached England, 
dying at Susa in Piedmont on 26 Sept. 1533. 
His companions had some difficulty in res- 
cuing his plate and other property, which 
were claimed by the Duke of Savoy. His 



will was proved on 11 May 1534. Of his 
family nothing is known, except that he had 
an uncle, John Benet, a citizen and merchant 
taylor of London, and that Thomas Benet, 
cliancellor of Salisbury, was probably his 
brother. 

The ecclesiastical benefices and dignities 
held by him were as follows : canon of Salis- 
bury, 6 April 1526; prebendary of Ealdland, 
London, 26 Nov. 1526 ; advowson of the 
next prebend in St. Stephen's, 28 Feb. 1528 ; 
next presentation of Highhungar, London 
diocese, 12 Dec. 1528 ; archdeacon of Dorset, 
20 Dec. 1530 ; advowson of Bamack church, 
Northamptonshire, which he intended to 
bestow on his brother, 21 April 1533 ; a pre- 
bend in Southwell; and the churches of 
MamehuU, Dorsetshire ; Aston, Hertford- 
shire ; and Sutton, Surrey. In addition to 
the above there is some ground for believing 
that he was granted a reversion to the deanery 
of Salisbury. His name does not appear in 
the lists of the deans of that cathedral, but 
there is a letter from him to Henry VIII, 
thanking the king for * remembering him 
with the deanery of Sarum.' Many letters 
written during his residence abroad are pre- 
served in the Public Kecord Office and the 
British Museum. 

[Cal. of State Papers (Henry VIH), vols, 
iv. V. vi. ; Newcourt's Repertorium, i. 146 ; 
Wood's Fasti Oxen. i. 34, 76 ; Le Neve's Fasti 
Eccl. AnglicansB.] C. T. M. 

BENEZET, ANTHONY (1713-1784), 
philanthropist and social reformer, was de- 
scended from an old and wealthy French 
family, and was bom at St. Quentin, France, 
31 Jan. 1713-4. His father lost his pro- 
perty on accoimt of his protestant opinions, 
and came to London, where he obtained some 
success in btisiness. The son was placed in 
a mercantile house, but, objecting from con- 
scientious scruples to engage in commerce, he 
chose a mechanical trade instead, and became 
apprentice to a cooper. Some time after his 
arrival in London along with his father he 
joined the Society of Friends. In 1731 the 
family emigrated to America and settled in 
Philadelphia, Anthony obtaining an engage- 
ment as teacher at Germantown, and also em- 
Eloyment as a proof reader. This situation 
e exchanged in 1742 for that of English mas- 
ter in the Friends' school at Philadelphia 
founded by William Penn, and in 1756 he 
establishea a school of his own for the instruc- 
tion of females. As in training the young he 
laid the principal stress on personal mfluence 
and kincuiess, so in his capacity of social re- 
former it was his aim to make these supreme 
in all the relationships of life. In 1760 he 
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began to interest liimself in the negpro slaves 
of America, and established an evening school 
for slaves in Philadelphia, taught by himself 
with great success, liesides contributing nu- 
merous articles to almanacs and newspapers 
on the evils and imlawfulness of slavery, he 
published in 1762 * An Account of that Part 
of AfricA inhabited by the Negroes ; ' in 1767 

* A Caution and Warning to Great Britain 
and her Colonies on the calamitous Stat« of 
the enslaved Negroes; * and in 1771 * Some 
Account of Guinea, with an Enquiry into the 
Slave Trade.* Tliese pamphlets were printed 
at his own expense, and circulated among per- 
sons of influence. Although they produced 
almost no immediate impression on the pub- 
lic mind, yet as it was through their perusal 
that Clarkson was successful in gainmg the 
prize at Oxford for a Latin dissertation on 
slavery, and was led to take an interest in 
the abolition of the slave trade, their connec- 
tion with the final result can, in part at least, 
be clearly traced. In harmony with his ef- 
forts on behalf of the negroes, iBenezet was a 
strenuous defender of the rights of the abo- 
riginal races in America. In 1766 he took 
an active part in founding the * Friendly As- 
sociation for Ilegaiuing and Preserving Peace 
with the Indians by Pacific Measures,* and in 
1784 he published * Some ( )bserv'ations on the 
Situation, Disposition, and Character of the 
Indian Natives of the Continent.* As was 
to be expected from liis quaker principles, he 
also made use of his ])en to advocate tlie total 
abolition of war. On tliis subject he addressed 
a letter to King Frederick of Prussia, and in 
177() he publislied * Thoughts on War/ which 
was followed in 177sby * Serious Reflections 
on the Times.' In 1780 he published in Eng- 
lish and French * A Short Account of the Ke- 
ligious Society of the (Quakers,* giving the 
best succinct view of the principles as well 
as the discipline and economy of the society 
that had then appeared ; and in 1782 he ex- 
pounded some of the leading principles of the 
society in a small work on the * Plamness and 
Innocent Simplicity of the Christian Kcligion.' 
Benezet was azt»alous advocate of temperance, 
and in 1778publislieda small pamphlet against 
the use of spirituous liquors. Towards the 
close of his life he resolved, on account of his 
compassionate sentiments towards the lower 
creation, to discontinue the use of animal 
food. 11 is private habits were remarkably 
simple, and his life was spent in the con- 
stant practice of charity and wise generositv. 
He died 3 Mav 1784. 

• [Rush's Essjiys (1798), 311-4 ; American Mu- 
seum, ix. 192-4 ; Vaux's Memoirs of Anthony 
Benezet (1817); Allen's American Biographical 
Dictionary, 83-4.] T. F. H. 



BENFIELD, PAUL (rf. 1810), Indian 
trader, has become notorious principally in 
consequence of the attack made upon him by 
Burke in his celebrated speech on the debts 
of the Nawab of the Camatic, in which 
Benfield was denounced as ' a criminal who 
long since ought to have fattened the region 
kites with his offal.' Benfield went out to 
India as a civil servant of the East India 
Company in 1764, and during the greater 

5 art of his residence in that country never 
rew a higher salary than two or three hun- 
dred rupees a month ; yet he is reported to 
have amassed a fortune considerably exceed- 
ing half a million sterling. Shortly after his 
arrival at Madras he appears to have entered 
into partnership with a native Soukar, half 
trader, half banker, and to have made his 
money partly by trade, partly by loans at 
high rates of interest, and partly by contracts. 
He had very extensive money transactions 
with the Nawab of the Camatic, and he 
entered into and completed contracts with 
the government for the construction of forti- 
fications for the town of Madras and for Fort 
St. George. One of the most important of 
his loans was made for the purpose of enabling* 
the Nawab, who, with the aid of the English, 
had recently invaded and conquered the Alah- 
ratta state of Tanjore, to satisnr certain claims 
held by the Dutch at Tranquebar u{>on a por- 
tion 01 the Tanjore Rajah^s territories. The 
character of tnis transaction having been 
called in question, and Benfield having been 
charged with having aided and abetted the 
malcontents in the Madras council, he was 
ordered by the court of directors in 1777 to 
return to P]nffland. He accordingly resigned 
the company s service, and on reaching Lon- 
don in 1 / 79 lost no time in demanding an in- 
vestigation into his conduct. He made no 
attempt to conceal his loans to the Nawab, 
stating that though they had been extensive, 
they had not been of a clandestine nature, 
and that they w^ere well known to the go- 
vernor, to the council, and, indeed, to the 
whole settlement. He alleged that * by long- 
and extensive dealings as a merchant he had 
gained credit at Fort St. George, and confi- 
dence with the natives of India, and with the 
moneyed people in particular, to an extent 
ncAer before experienced bv any European in 
that country.' He urged tliat by his loans he 
had prevented war, and had promoted * the 
most essential interests of his honourable 
employers.' He was subsequently restored 
to the service and i>ermitfed to return to 
Madras : the court of directors resolving that 
there was nothing in the company's records 
that warranted * a conclusion of his having 
acted wrongly on the occasion of the loan* 
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above referred to, but that, on the contrary, 

* his conduct, so far as it respects the loan to 
satisfy the claims of the Dutch, was produc- ; 
tive of public benefit.' 

Benfield finally returned to Enj^land in 
1793, and in the same year married Miss 
Swinburne, of Hamsterley, Durham, upon 
whom he settled a jointure of 3,000/. a year, 
besides 500/. a year for pin-money. Each of 
their children was to have 10,000/., and an 
estate in Hertfordshire, valued at 4,000/. a 
year, was settled upon his eldest son. He 
presented his bride on their wedding day with 
a ring valued at 3,000/. About the same 
time he established a mercantile firm in 
London, called Boyd, Benfield, & Co., and 
engaging in speculations which turned out 
badly, his fortune collapsed as rapidly as it 
had been acquired. He died in Paris in 
indigent circumstances in 1810. During his 
stay in England in 1780, Benfield was re- 
turned to Parliament as member for Crick- 
lade. He brought an action for bribery against 
his opponent, S. Petrie, which was tried 
at Safisbury 12 March 1782, when Petrie was 
defended by (Richard) Burke and William 
Pitt. Petrie was acquitted, and published 
an account of the trial with a letter giving his 
history of the case in 1782. It was said in the 
/caae that Benfield returned nine members to 

farliament. His daughter was married in 
824 to G. C. Grantley F. Berkeley [q. v.] 

[Mill's History of British India, vols. iv. and 
T. ; Case of Mr. Paul Benfield, with opinions of '■ 
Loughborongh, Dunning, and Hargrave (1780) ; 
Opinion of W. Grant on Mr. Benfield's claims 
(1781); Letter to E. I. Company from P. Ben- 
field (1781); Letter to creditors of Boyd, Ben- 
field & Co. from Walter Boyd (1800); Mr. 
Burke's speech on the debU of the Nabob of 
Arcot.] A. J. A. 

BENGER, ELIZABETH OGILVY 
(1778-1827), author, was bom at Wells, 
Somerset, in 1778. Her father was in trade 
in that city, but left it in 1782 for Chatham 
to get employment in the navy, and was 
made purser to Admiral Lord Keith's ship. 
During residence in Chatham and in Ho- 
chester Elizabeth showed much appetite for 
reading, which, in default of a library, she 
tried to gratify by poring over the open pages 
of books in boolcsellers' shop-windows ; and 
her father, proud of her desire for know- 
ledge, put her to a boys* school in 1790, her 
twelfth year, that she might learn Latin. 
The next year, 1791, she produced a poem, 

* The Female Geniad ; ' her uncle. Sir David 
Ogilvy, introduced her to Lady de Crespigny, 
tinder whose patronage the poem was printed. 
In 1796, Mr. Benger, having nroceeded to the 
East Indies with his ship, cued there. His 



widow and daughter, then reduced to very 
slender means, left Chatham to be near rela- 
tives, and settled at Devizes in 1797. Eliza- 
beth was restless there, liowever, and her 
mother in 1800 acceded to her wish to settle in 
London. Here Miss Benger, taking lodgings 
' up two pair of stairs in East Street ' ( Ked 
Lion Square.^), at once made a vigorous eftbrt 
to get the friendship of the Lambs. Soon 
afterwards Lamb found his sister * closeted ' 
with *one Miss Benjay or Benje,' who would 
not stir till she had made them promise to visit 
her next night (Lamb to Coleridge, letter xL). 
Her admiration for Mrs. Inchbald led her to 
dress herself as a servant, and take tea up to 
the lady at her lodgings {Memories of Seventy 
Years, p. 142). Ultimately she became ac- 
quaintea with Mrs. Inchbald, with Campbell, 
with Smirke, the painter, and the literary 
circle comprising Mrs. Barbauld, Jerdan, 
Miss Landon, the Porter sisters, Elizabeth 
Hamilton, Dr. Aikin, Dr. Gregory, &c. In 
1806, just after Tobin's death, when his 
' Honeymoon ' was about to be put uj)on the 
8tAg:e, she made the acquaintance of his 
family, and, learning his painful struggles, 
she abandoned some dramatic attempts of 
her own. She tried desultory poems, which 
appeared anonymously in the* Monthly Ma- 
gazine.' In 1809 was published her poem 
* On the Slave Trade,' 4to. It is a long work 
of some 860 lines, beautifully illustrated by 
engravings from pictures by her friend Smirke. 
Bowyer published the volume in luxurious 
Rtvle, price 6/. 6*., edited by Montgomery, 
whose own poem heads the book. She next 
produced a novel, * Marian,' and some remarks 
on Mme. de Stael's * Germany ; ' later Mme. 
de Stael described Miss Benger as * the most 
interesting woman she had seen during her 
visit to England ' (Miss Aikin's Memoir^ 
p. xi). In 1813 Miss Benger produced her 
second and last novel, * The Heart and The 
Fancy,' 2 vols., which was highly praised by 
the J Gentleman's Magazine (vol. Ixxxiv. 
part i. p. 160), and was translated into French 
in 1816 (Didot's Nouvelle Biog. GSn.). She 
had made herself mistress of German, and 
translated a volume of Klopstock's letters, 
which was published in 1814 with a short 
introduction. Her later works were histo- 
rical. They appeared in the following order : 
'Memoirs of Elizabeth Hamilton,' 2 vols., 
1818 (of which there was a 2nd edition in 
1819); 'Memoirs of John Tobin,' 1820; 
'Memoirs of Anne Boleyn,' 2 vols., 1821 
(which Didot says were translated into 
French in 1816, an obvious error) ; ' Memoirs 
of Mary Queen of Scots,' 1823 ; and ' Memoirs 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia,' 2 vols., 1826. 
Miss Benger is described as interesting and 
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lovable^ and full of enthusiasm and yivacit v. 
She had a melodious voice, and' could talk 
enchantingly {Memories of Seventy Years, 
p. 141). At the end of her life her lodgings, 
*poor and shabby,* were in Grafton Street 
(Fitzroy Square?); Fletcher, a young Scotch 
sculptor studying in London, would go to 
her there to * arrange her turban* and * gene- 
rally make things tidy ' when she was going 
* to receive people well worth seeing' (ibid^ 
Among her visitors were Rosina \Vheeler 
andBulwer-Lytton,who met at her lodgings, 
in 1826, for the first time {Athemeum, 1 March 
1884, p. 281). 

In 1826 Miss Benger's health, always deli- 
cate, began to fail. She was at the time busy 
collecting materials for memoirs of Henri 
Quatre, and was contributing anonymous 
poems to the * Athenasum ' (which are ap- 
pended to Miss Aikin's * Memoir *). After 
suffering for some months, she died on 9 Jan. 
1827, aged 49. Her circumstances were very 
straitened to the last, and her literary frien<u 
looked upon her death as a release from 
struggles and poverty. 

[Miss Aikin's Memoir, prefixed to 2nd edition 
of Miss Benger's * Anne Boleyn/ 1827; Annual 
Biography and Obituary, 1828, p. 52 ; Penny 
Cvclopsedia ; Literary Gazette, where Miss 
Aikin's Memoir first appeared; Lamb to Cole- 
ridge, letter xl. ; Memories of Seventy Years, 
ed. by Mrs. Martin, pp. 141, 142; Athenaeum, 
1 March 1884, pp. 280, 281.] J. H. 

BENHYEM, HUGO de, or BENHAM, 
HUGH {d. 1282), bishop of Aberdeen, suc- 
ceeded Richard Pottock in the see in 1272. 
After his election he went to Rome, and was 
consecrated by Pope Martin IV. Shortly 
after his return to Scotland he was made ar- 
biter of a dispute about tithes between the 
clergy and the laity of the kingdom, and in 
a provincial council held at Perth was suc- 
cessful in effecting an arrangement of the 
difference. He died in 1282 at Loch Goul 
(now called Bishops Loch, in the parish of 
New Machar), where the bishops had their 
lodging before the canonry was erected. 
Boethius ascribes his death to sudden suffo- 
cation from catarrh, but according to another 
tradition he was slain in an ambuscade. He 
was the author of * Provincialium Statutorum ! 
Sanctiones ' and * Novte Episcoporum Prge- 
rogativfe.' 

[IJocthiiis's Aberdonensium Episcoporum Vitae, 
fo. iii.; Dempster's Hist. Eccl. Gent. Scot. 
(1627), p. 105; Collections for Aberdeen (Spal- 
ding Club, 1843), i. 161, 236, 268, 467, 469; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 96.] 

BENISCH, ABRAHAM (1811-1878), 
Hebraist, was bom of Jewish parents at 



Drosau, in Bohemia, in 1811. From an early 
age he interested himself in the welfiire of 
his co-religionists. For some years he studied 
medicine at the imiversity of Vienna, but 
abandoned the study before proceeding to a 
degree. He left Austria in 1841 to settle in 
England, where he remained for the rest of 
his life. His Hebrew learning and his ac- 
tively displayed devotion to Juaaism secured 
for him a high reputation among the Jews in 
England. He was editor of the 'Jewish 
Chronicle 'from 1864 till 1869, and ag&in-from 
1875 till his death. He zealously promoted 
the formation of the Society of Hebrew Lite- 
rature in 1870, and of the Anplo-Jewish As- 
sociation in 1871. Benisch died at Homsey 
on 81 July 1878. He was the author of the 
following works : 1. 'Two Lectures on the 
Life and Writings of Maimonides,' 1847. 
2. A translation of the Old Testament, pub- 
lished with the Hebrew Text, in 1851. 3. * An 
Essay on Colenso'sCriticism of the Pentateuch 
and Joshua,' 1868. 4. ' Judaism surveyed ; 
being a Sketch of the Rise and Development 
of Judaism from Moses to our days,' a series 
of five lectures delivered at St. (^eorse's Hall, 
London, in 1874. Benisch also published an 
* Elementary Hebrew Grammar *in 1852, and 
a ' Manual of Scripture History ' in 1863. 

[Information from the Rev. A. Lowy ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ; Athenaeum, 10 Aug. 1878.1 

S.L. L. 

BEN ISRAEL, IVIANASSEH. [See 
Manasseh.] 

BENJAMIN, JUDAH PHILIP (1811- 
1884), barrister, was bom in 1811. His pa- 
rents were Jews of English nationality, wno, 
in 1811, sailed from England to makfe their 
homo in New Orleans. Finding before arrival 
in the Gulf of Mexico that the mouths of the 
Mississippi were blockaded by the British 
fleet, the ship put into St. Croix, in the 
West Indies, an island then belonging to 
Great Britain. Here Benjamin was bom and 
lived until 1815. He was thus by birth a 
British subject, as was recognised fifty-five 
years later, when he was called to the Eng- 
lish bar, and as is attested by a statement 
in his own handwriting in the books of Lin- 
coln's Inn. In 1815 his parents settled in 
Wilmington, North Carolina, and here his 
boyhood was passed. He was entered at 
Yale College at the age of fourteen, but 
quitted it three years later (1828) without 
taking any degree. In 1832 he went to New 
Orleans, entered an attorney's office, and was 
called to the bar on 16 Dec. 1832. For some 
time he was engaged in studying law, in 
taking pupils, and in compiling a digest of 
cases decided in the local court. This, the 
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fiwt of lus works, was oripnally inlended 
for his own private use, but after its utility 
htd been proved smoDg those to whom, with 
fai« acciiglomed generosity, be lent it, he ex- 
tended itA »cope, and, alone with liis Mend 
Thomas Sliden,j.ubliflhed it in 1&3J under 
the title of ' A Digest of Reporltd Decisions 
of the Sujireme Court of the late Territory 
of Drleans, and of the Supreme Court of 
Louieiana.' It wb» the first collection of the 
pecnliarly complicated law of New Orleans. 
derived Lrom Itoman, Spanish, French, and 
English sources, and to hie e^rlv study of 
this composite body of law Benjamin pro- 
bably owed that knowled^ of diHerent 
juriiilic ayetems wliich afterwards distin- 
gubhi-d him in England. In IH40 he was 
a member of the firm of Slidell, Benjamin 
& Conrad, and being in large practice left 
to SUdell the preparation of the second | 
fdition of the digest, called for that year. I 
He did a leading business in planters and | 
colton merchants' cnBes. Ilis arguments i 
in the 'Creole' case (1841), on insurance 
d»ims arising from an insurrection of slaves 
on eliip-bonrd, exdted much admiration, and 
wre printed. A United States commission 
furing l>een appointed in 1847 to investic^te 
the chaos of Spanish land titles under which 
the earl^v speculators in California claimed, 
Benjamin was retained as counsel, receiving 
B (e« of K"),000. He returned to New tlr- 
leons, and in DecemWr term 1848 was ad- 
milted counsellor of the supreme coitrt. His 
practice, which from that time lay chii-fly 
in Waahington, though large, was by no 
means eii lucrative as that he bod in Eng- 
land, for tie never made over 10,000/. a year 
there along with the other members nt bis 
Krro, while at the English bar his income was 
for two or three successive years 15,000/. 

During this time he took a keen interest 
in politics. For a time he had been a whig, 
and when that party broke up he joined the 
democrati. He was elected a senator for 
Louiiinna to the United States senate in 
18&1> and nguin in 1857, having for his col- 
league John Stidell, afterwards, when a com- 
miasioner of the confederatr states, aeiied | 
by the federal wai^sbip San .lecinto, on I 
board ibn British ship Trent, on her passage 
fnan Havannah to St. Thomas. In the senate 
Benjarain made a great impres-iion. Charles 
Sumner, his constant opponent in politics, : 
considered liim lo be the most eloquent I 
speaker in the senate, and Sir George Oome- 
wall Lewis, who was present and heard j 
his addree.'^ on 31 Dec 18S0, justifying the ' 
doctrine of state rights, and declaring his ' 
_ tdheflinn to the cause of secession, said of it, , 
~H ia better than our Benjamin could have j 



done.' Bis physical qualities suited him 
well for public speaking. His figure was 
short, aqnare, and sturdy, his face firm and 
resolute, his eyvt piercing, and his \'oice 
clear and silvery. 

During his presidency, from 1853-1857, 
Freudent Franklin Fierce ofi'ered Benjamin 
a judgeship in^the eupreme court of the 
Unittw States. High as such a dignity was, 
Benjamin preferred to remain at the bar. 
He was soon, however, to quit his legal 
practice for the career of a stalesmtin. 
WTien South Carolina seceded he cast in his 
lot with the South. He made several bril- 
liant speeches on constitutional questions, 
defending ' state rights ' on legal grounds. 
On 4 Feb. 1861 he withdrew from the senalo 
and hastily left, Washington. When Jefi'er^ 
son Davis formed his proTisional govemmeni 
of the Southern Confederacy in the same 
mouth, Benjamin was included in the cabi- 
net as Bttomeji-generol. 'Mr. Benjamin, of 
Louisiana,' said Davis, 'had a very high re- 
putation as a lawyer, and my acquaintance 
with him in the senate had impressed me 
with the luciditv of his intellect, his syste- 
matic habit« and capacity for labour' (JNm 
and Fait of the Qtr{federaie Gotrmment, i. 
24^). In August he became acting secretary 
of war, and continued in this office until the 
reconstruction of the cabinet in February 
1862, when he became secretarv of state, an 
office which he retained until the final OTer- 
throw of the confederate forces. Benjamin's 
exertions in the discharge of his official duties 
were so great as almost to break down even 
his iron strength. lie had the reputation of 
being ' the brains of the Confederacy : ' and 
Sir. Davis fell into the habit of sending lo 
him all work that did not obviously belong 
to the department of some other minister. 
Beginning work at his office at 8 a.m. he 
was often occupied until 1 or 2 o'clock next 
morning. The autocratic character of Davis's 
administration, and the secrecy often ob- 
■ened in the debates of the House of Uepre- 
sentatives, render it doubtful how far Ben- 
jamin was responsible for the many arbitrary 
measures which marked the conduct, of the 
war by the confederates. Some of the or- 
ders he issued were, however, undoubtedly 
harsh. On 25 Nov. 1801, for example, he 
ordered that persons found burning britlges 
in Tennessee should be summarily tried liy 
court-martial and executed, and that no one 
who had borne arms against the government 
should be liberated on parole. In spite of 
the high opinion Davis had of liim, some of 
his measures were sharply opposed in con- 
gress, and the severe criticism evoked by his 
conscription law led to his resignation in 
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August 18C2. When, in 1864, he was secre- 
tary of state, General Johnston declared that 
the confederate cause could never succeed 
so long as he remaineii minister. He was 
generally blamed for the part he took in 
raising a loan from France, and in the con- 
struction of some 'rams* in that country, 
measures attributed to the fact that the 



for Nassau, and after being wrecked on the 
way was picked up by a British man-of-war 
ana carried into St. Thomas. The steamer in 
which he sailed thence for England caught fire 
and had to put back. By tms time the final 
collapse of the Confederacy was known, and 
Benjamin went into exile as a deflated rebeL 
He landed in Liverpool almost penniless. 



daughter of Slidell, then envoy at Paris, had With the exception oi a small sum of under 
married a French banker (DrjLper, iii. 290). 3,000/. remitted to England, all his fortune 
On the failure of the commissioners sent to , was lost or confiscated. A small portion of 
Fortress Monroe to treat for peace, Benjamin | his real estate was indeed overlooked in the 
made a spirited speech at a meeting held at | confiscations, but this was not sold till 1883. 
Richmond, urging his hearers to liberate all | On the confiscation of his property his friends 
slaves who would join the ranks of the army, bought in his law library. He entered as a 
and declaring that his own slaves had asked student at Lincoln's Inn on 13 Jan. 1866, 
to be allowed to fight. and at once began the study of English law 

On the fall of the Confederacy Benjamin in the pupil-room of Mr. Charles Pollock, 
fled from Richmond. His adventures in his The interest of Lords Justices Gifiard and 
escape from Richmond to England were of Turner, Vice-Chancellor Page Wood (after- 
a romantic kind. Mr. Davis left Richmond wards Lord Hatherley) and Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
after the news of Lee's surrender at Ap- • procured him a dispensation from the usual 
pomattox court-house, accompanied by the j three years of studentship, and he was called 
members of his cabinet. On leaving Greens- i to the English bar 6 June 1866 at the age 
borough. North Carolina, on 12 April 1865, i of fifty-five. He at once joined the old 
Benjamin, to whom corpulence had made Northern Circuit. Here he was befriended 
riding difficult, insisted tnat an ambulance j by Quain and Holker, then leaders of the 
should be found for him, and in this he rode circuit, but for some time got little practice, 
with his brother-in-law, M. Jules St. Martin, I His first, and for some time his only clients, 
and General Cooper. The roads were in very I were Messrs. Stone, Fletcher, & Hull, of 
bad condition, and the conveyance often Liverpool, who through their London agents 



introduced him to London work. Mr. Brett 
was his first leader, and he was congratulated 
on his first brief on his first circuit by Lord 
Justice Lush. ^lisfortune, however, seemed 
to attend him wherever he went. What 
little was saved from the wreck of his pro- 



stuck fast in mud holes, and fell behind the 
rest of the train. The roads getting worse he 
rode on a tall horse from Abbeville, in South 
Carolina, to the other side of the Savannah 
river, and then, unable to ride further, or 
scenting danger from so large a party, he, 

on 4 May 1865, made for the sea coast, in- perty in America he lost in Messrs. Overend 
tending, says Davis, * to make his way by & Gumey's failure in 1866, and he waa corn- 
Cuba to Mexico, and thence to Texas, to pell ed to resort to journalism for a livelihood, 
join me, wherever, with such troops as might | In 1868 appeared his work on the contract 
be assembled, I should be at the anticipated of sale, the classic upon this subject in Eng"- 
time; and still hopeful that it might be a more Ijsh law, a book at once more scientific m 
successful struggle in the future.' He carried its treatment and more clear and useful for 
with him an army certificate and free pass the purposes of a practitioner than almost 
to all confederate officers certifying him a | any other. Its success was immediate and 
l^Vench subject, and it was agreed that if complete both in England and America, 
he fell in with any federal troops he was Baron Martin constantly quoted it with ap- 
to keep up the deception by using French, ])roval. A second edition appeared in 1873, 
which language he spoke like a native. * So and a third, the revision of a portion of which 
long as he remained with us,' says Harrison, was Benjamin's last task before his health 
* his cheery good liumour and readiness to > gave way, was brought out in 1883. His 
adapt himself to the requirements of all practice now grew rapidly. He was already 
emergencies made him a most agreeable com- a ' Palatine silk ' for the county of Lancaster, 
rade ' (B. N. Harrison, in Century Magaziney \ and although he met a slight check by the 
November 1888, The Capture of Jeff. Davis ; ' refusal of his application for the rank of 
Interview with Mr. Jefferson Davis in Man- \ queen's counsel, when, in. January 1872, a large 
f'hester Guardian, 8 Aug. 1884). Ill luck i number of juniors received * silk,' it was soon 
pursued him. He escajjed from the coast of retrieved. A few months later, in arguing 
Florida to tlie Bahamas in a leaky open boat ; Potter v, Rankin in the House of Lords, he 
'Sailed thence in a vessel laden with sponges j so impressed Lord Hatherley that he shortly 
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afterwards received a patent of precedence. 
It is said that owing to a scruple connected 
with his past career he refusea to be sworn 
as a queen*s counsel. Ilis patent, however, 
carried with it by courtesy the privileges of 
that rank. After a time he ceased to practise 
at nisi priuSy where, though his aadresses 
to juries were very able, he failed in cross- 
examination and the general conduct and 
strategy of a case. Hia forte lay in arcu- 
ment, especially on colonial appeals before 
the privy council, where his great know- 
ledge of systems of law other than the Eng- 
lish gave him an advantage over purely 
Engmh lawyers. Henceforward he appeared 
often before the courts sitting in hayic or in 
equity cases, and at length only took briefs 
below the Privy Council and House of Lords 
on a special fee of 100 guineas. He had a 
g^at laculty for argiunentative statement, 
and would put his case at once fairly and 
yet so that it seemed to admit of no reply. 
Naturally he objected to being interrupted 
by the court. Once in the House of Lords, 
so he told the storv, he heard a noble lord 
— it is believed to liave been Lord Cairns — 
on some proposition of his ejaculate * Non- 
sense ! ' !Benjamin stopped, tied up his brief, 
bowed, and retired ; but the lords sent him 
a public conciliatory message, and his junior 
was allowed to finish the argument. His 
power of stating his own case probably was 
the cause of the very sanguine character of 
the opinions he gave on cases laid before him. 
Among his best known arguments were those 
in Debenham v. Mellon, United States of 
America v. Wagner, and Ditto v. Rae, the 
Franconia case — one of his rare appearances 
in a criminal court — and the Ticnbome ap- 
peal to the House of Lords. 

Latterly he suffered from diabetes and 
w^eakness of the heart. He had built him- 
self a house in the Avenue de J6na, at Paris, 
where his wife, who was a Frenchwoman, 
and daughter lived, and he constantly went 
there, living only a bachelor life in London, 
and frequenting the dining and billiard rooms 
of the Junior Athenaeum Club. In 1880 he 
received an injury through a fall from a tram- 
car in Paris, and, on goin^^ there as usual at 
Christmas 1882, was forbidden to return to 
work. So unexpected was this by him that 
lie had to return many briefs. 

His retirement caused deep regret. He 
was entertained at a farewell banquet in the 
hall of the Inner Temple, 30 June 1883. He 
said on this occasion that in giving up his 
work he gave up the best part of nis life, 
and that at the English bar he had never 
felt that any one looked on him as an in- 
truder. 

TOL. IV. 



From this time his health fast failed, and 
on 8 May 1884 he died. In his habits of 
life there was a good deal of the southern 
temperament. He was skilful at games, and 
used to say of himself that he loved to bask 
in the sun like a lizard. Though on com- 
pulsion he would work into the small hours, 
he preferred to put off his dinner until late 
in order to complete his work before it, and 
he owned that to rise and work early in the 
morning was impossible to him. To the last 
he retained his loyalty to the lost cause of 
the Southern Confederacy, and was always 
bountiful to those who had suffered for it. 

By his will, made 30 April 1883, and 
proved 30 June 1884 by the executors, his 
friends Messrs. De Witt and Aspland, of the 
common law bar, he left of his total per- 
sonalty of 60,000/. legacies to his sisters in 
New Orleans, his brother Joseph, of Puerto 
Cortez in Spanish Honduras, his nephew 
and five nieces, his wife Nathalie, ana his 
daughter Ninette, wife of Captain Henri 
de Bousignac of the 117th regiment of the 
French line, and to avoid questions of domi- 
cile he declared his intention to reside till 
his death in Paris. To commemorate the 
banquet given to him on his retirement, an 
engraving was published by W. Rofle, after 
a portrait by Piercy. He left no memoirs, 
his habit being to destroy private documents. 
His works are: 1. * Digest of Decisions of 
Supreme Court of New Orleans,* 1834. 
2. * Brief: Locket t v. Merchants' Insurance 
Co.,* Brusl6, New Orleans, 1841. 3. < United 
States i\ Castillero,* San Francisco, 1860. 
4. * Address to Free Schools,* New Orleans, 
1845. 6. ' Changes in Practical Operation 
of the Constitution,* San Francisco, 1860. 
0. ' Defence of National Democracy * (speech 
in United States Senate 22 May 1800), Wash- 
ington, 1860. 7. 'Relations of States^ 
(speech in senate 8 May 1860), Baltimore, 
18(X). 8. 'Speech on the Kansas Bill: 
Slavery protected by the Common Law of 
the World; 11 March 1858,* Washington, 

1858. 9. * Speech on the Kansas Question, 
Reasons for joining the Democrats ; United 
States Senate 2 May 1850,* Washington, 
1856. 10. 'On the acquisition of Cuba,*" 

1859. 11. 'On the right of Secession' 
(speech 3 Dec), 1860. 12. ' On Sales,* first 
edition, London, 1868 ; second, 1873 ; third,. 
1883. 

[Jefferson Davis's Bise and Fall of the Con- 
federate Oovemment, i. 242, ii. 679, 689, 694 ; 
American Annual CvclopeBdia, vols. i.-v. andxi.; 
A. H. Stephens's History of the United States 
(1874) ; Draper's History of the American Civil 
War, i. 528-9, ii. 168. iii. 290, 622, 652 ; Sabin's 
Dictionary of Books relating to America, ii. 65 ; 
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Times newspaper, 9 May 1884; Solicitor's Journal, 
10 March and 7 July 1884 ; Law Journal, 17 May 
and 6 July 1884; Law Times, 17 May 1884; 
and personal sources.] J. A. H. 

BENLOWES, EDWARD (1003?- 
1676), poet, the son and heir of Andrew 
Benlowes of Brent Hall, Essex, was ad- 
mitted at or about the age of sixteen gentle- 
man commoner of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, matriculating on 8 April 1620. On 
leaving the university he travelled with a 
tutor on the continent, visiting seven courts 
of princes. Wood says that he returned 

* tinged with Romanism ; ' but according to 
Cole he had been bred in the Roman catholic 
religion from his earliest years. On the death 
of his father he became possessed of the estate 
of Brent Hall, but being a man of a very liberal 
disposition he contrived * to squander it mostly 
away on poets, flatterers (which he loved), 
in buying of curiosities (which some called 
baubles), on musicians, buffoons, &c.* (Wood). 
He often gave his bond for the payment of 
debts contracted by his friends, and on one 
occasion, being unable to meet the obligation 
he had incurred, was committed to prison at 
Oxford. To his niece at her marriage he 
granted a handsome portion, and many poor 
scholars experienced his bounty. When he 
left Cambridge he made a valuable donation 
of books to St. John^s College. Among his 
friends he numbered many distinguished men. 
In 1638 Phineas Fletcher dedicated to him 

* The Purple Island.' Sir William Davenant, 
Quarles, Payne Fisher, and others, dedicated 
works to him or complimented him in epi- 
grams. Benlowes' chief work is entitled 
*Theophila, or Love's Sacrifice, a divine poem. 
Written by E. B. Esq. Several parts thereof 
set to fit aires, by Mr. J. Jenkins,' 1652, fol. 
The poem is divided into thirteen cantos, most 
of which are preceded by large plates of Hollar 
and otliers. Prefixed to the first canto, which 
is entitled the * Prelibation to the Sacrifice,' is 
an engraving of a full-length figure (presu- 
mably the author) seated at a writing-table. 
The volume is valued rather for the engra- 
vings than for the text ; but a reader wlio is 
not dismayed by the author's conceits and 
extravagances will ])e rewarded by finding 
passages where subth'ty of thought is joined 
to felicity of diction. Later wTiters were 
exceedingly severe on Benlowes's poetry. 
Warburton pronounced him to be not less 
famous for his own bad poetry than for 
patronising bad poets, and Butler in his 

* Remains in Verse and Prose' (ii. 119, ed. 
1769) has a most ruthless attack upon him. 
Benlowes' name had fallen into such ob- 
livion that the editor of Butler's * Remains,' 



E. Thyer, imagined the reference was to Sir 
John Denham. But at the time of its pub- 
lication * Theophila' was greatly applauded, 
and Wood mentions that a whole canto of it 
was turned into Latin verse in one day by the 
youthful John Hall of Durham, so much were 
his * tender affections ravished with that divine 
piece.' Benlowes spent the last eight years 
of his life at Oxford, studying much in the 
Bodleian Library, and enjoying * conversation 
with ingenious.' By his profuse liberality he 
had exhausted his patrimony, and at the close 
of his life he had to endure much pnvation. 
In his mature years he abandonee Roman 
Catholicism, and became a zealous protestAnt. 
His niece was an equally zealous catholic, and 
since Benlowes insisted on disputing * against 
papists and their opinions,' an estrangement 
arose between them. The old poet, who in his 
early days had been named by way of anagram 
* Benevolus,' on account of his generosity, * for 
want of conveniencies required fit for old age, 
as clothes, fewell, and warm things to refiresh 
the body, marched off in a cola season, on 
18 Dec. at eight of the clock at night, an. 
1676, aged 73 years or more' (Wood). A 
collection was made among the scholars who 
remembered his former condition, and the 
body was given an honourable burial in St. 
Mary's Church, Oxford. There is a portrait 
of him in the master's lodge at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and another in the Bod- 
leian Library. 

Tlie following is a list of his works : 
1. * Sphinx Theologica, seu Musica Tompli, 
ubi Discordia Concors,' Cantab. 1626, 8vo 
(2nd ed. 1628). 2. * Lusus Poeticus Poetis,' 
London, 1635, 8vo ; ten leaves of Latin verse 
addressed to Charles I, sometimes bound up 
with the first edition of Quarles's * Emblems.' 
3. * A Buckler against the fearc of Death, or 
Pyous and ProflSltable Observations, Medyta- 
tions and Consolations on Man's Mortality, 
by E. B., minister in G. B.,' London, 1640, 
8vo. 4. * Honorifica Arraorum Cessatio sive 
Pacis et Fidei Associatio,' Feb. 11 an. 1643, 
8vo. 5. * Chronosticon Decollationis Caroli 
Regis,' 1648 ; a poem printed in red and black. 
6. * The Summary of Divine Wisdome,' 1667, 
4to; ten leaves. 7. *Threno-Thriambeuticon,' 
1660, 4to ; Latin poems on the Restoration, 
printed on one side of a large sheet (some 
copies Avere printed on white satin). 8. *Oxouii 
Encomium, Oxford, 1672 ; four sheets in folio. 
9. n)xonii Elogia,' Oxford, 1673; a single 
large sheet. 10. * Magia Cjclestis,' Oxford, 
1673 ; a single large slieet. 11.* Veridica 
joco seria,' Oxford, 1673; a Latin poem 
(against the pope, papists, &c.) on one side 
of a large sheet. To Sparke's * Scintillula 
Altaris,' 1652, he prefixed a copy of commen- 
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datory verses, and to John Sictor's * Panegy- chased at Gleuravel, near Bally mena. Here, 
ricon inaugurale . . . Richardi Fenn/ 1637, ' in an unimproved district, thev planted the 
4to, he contributed a Latin poem in praise of hillsides, ploughed the moors^ built good 
the lord major, the city, and the citizens. | houses, and collected a valuable library. 
Wood mentions an undated cony of verses, i They endeavoured to create a new industry 
entitled * Truth's Touchstone,* dedicated to j by an experiment in the manufacture of 
liis niece, Mrs. Philippa Blount, and * Anno- potato spirit, but excise regulations (since 
tations for the better confirming the several repealed) frustrated their object. Tlie cost 
Truths in the said poem.' * A Glance at the i of the experiment, and the losses from potato 
Glories of Sacred Friendship, by E. B., Esq.,* disease, induced the brothers to undertake a 
London, 1057, a large sheet in verse, has also business in Liveri)ool for some years. Re- 
been assigned to Benlowes. turning to Glenravel, a casual circumstance 

rWood*8 Fasti, ii. 358-9, ed. Bliss ; Cole's MS. led to a rich discovery of iron ore in the Glen- 

Athense; Baker's History of St. John's College, ravel hills; the first specimen was smelted 

Cambridge, ed. Mayor, 340, 1108 ; Corser's Col- in 1851 under Edward Benn's direction ; in 

lectanea Anglo- Poet ica, ii. 250-8; ILizlitt's 1866 an agreement was made with Mr. James 

HandlKwk ; flazlitfs Collection and Notes.] Fisher, of Barrow-in-Furness, to work the 

A. H. B. mineral beds. Hence came a new and valu- 

BENN, GEORGE (1801-1882), historian able addition to the commercial products of 
of Belfast, was bom 1 Jan. 1801, at Tande- Ulster, which has since attuined important 
ragee, county Armagh. Ilis grandfather, ' proportions. Meanwhile Edward Benn was 
Jonn Benn, came from Cumberland about contributing antiquarian articles to various 
1760 as engineer of the Xewry canal. His journals (* Joum. Kilkenny Archseol. Soc.,' 
father, also John Benn (1767-1853), was pro- * Irish Penny Journal,' ^:c.), and forming a 
prietx)r of a brewery in Belfast ; George was fine archieological collection, now in the 
his fourth son. Tie was educated at the Belfast Belfast Museum. It had been proposed to 
academy, under Rev. Dr. Bruce; afterwards George to resume and complete the history 
under Sheridan Knowles, then a teacher of of Belfast. He modestly indicated, as more 
English at Belfast. He entered the colle- fit for the task, Mr. William Pinkerton, wbo 
giat« classes of the Belfast Academical Insti- collected some materials, but died (1871) 
tution in 1816, being one of the original without having begun the history. Pinker- 
alumniy and took gold medals in logic (1817) ton's papers were submitted to George Benn 
and moral philosophy (1818). In 18 1 9 the for publication, but he found employment of 
faculty prize was offered for the * best ac- them impracticable, and states in his preface 
count of a parish.' Benn was the successful to his history, * It is all my own work from 
essayist, with the parish of Belfast as his beginning to end.' He returned to Belfast 
theme. He gained also in 1821 the faculty after his brother's death in 1874, andpublished, 
prize (* The Crusades '), and Dr. Tennant's 1877, * A History of the Town of Belfast from 
ffold medal (* Sketch of Irish Authors in the the Earliest Times to the close of the Eigh- 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries'), teenth Century' (8vo, with eight maps and 
The lad's essay of 1819 attracted the atten- two portraits). Itisa curious coincidence that 
tion of James M'Knight, LL.D., then editor in the same year was published, quite inde- 
of the 'Belfast News-Letter,' who offered to pendently, at Portland, Maine, a volume of 
print and publish it. It was issued anony- the same size and appearance as Mr. Benn's, 
mously in an enlarged form in 1823, with * History of the City of Belfast in the State 
three maps and sixteen engravings by J. Thom- of Maine, from its First Settlement in 1770 
son, as * The History of the Town of Belfast, to 1875,' by John Williamson. In 1880 ap- 
with an Accurate Account of its Former and peared a second volume, * A History of the 
Present State, to which are added a St^itis- Town of Belfast from 1799 till 1810, together 
tical Survey of the Parish of Belfast and a with some Incidental Notices on Local Topics 
De5»cription of some remarkable Antiquities and Biogniphies of many well-known Fa- 
in its Neighbourhood,' 8vo. For so young a milies.' This supplementary volume, though 
writerit was a work of uncommon judgment the proof-sheets were * corrected by a kind 
and research, exceedingly well written, with friend,' the late John Carlisle, head of the 
an eye for scenery and a taste for economics English department in the Royal Acade- 
as well as for antiquities. It is not super- i mical Institution (d. 19 Jan. 1884, a3t. 61), 
seded by Benn's later and la^er labours. ' bears evidence of the author's aftecting state- 

Benn, with his brother Edward (1798- ment: 'Before I had proceeded very far, 

1874), engaged in distilling near Downpa- my sight entirely failed. Benn died 8 Jan. 

trick; subsequently the brothers spent the 1882. Edward and George Benn were 

prime of theur days on an estate they pur- members of the nonsubscribing presbvterian 
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(unitarian) body, but wide in their sym- 
pathies and broad in their charities beyond , 
the limits of their sect. Edward was the ' 
founder, and (ieorge the benefactor, of three 
hospitals in Belfast (the 'Eye, Ear, and 
Throat,' the * Samaritan,' and the * Skin ' 
Diseases'), and their gifts to educational in- 
stitutions were munificent. Both were un-p 
married. They left four sisters. j 

Plomoir in Disoiplo (Belf.), Feb. i882 ; 
Hodges's Presidential Address to Belfast Nat. 
Hist, and Phil. Soc. on * Industrial Progress in : 
the North of Ireland,' 10 Nov. 1875; other par- 1 
ticulars from Prof. Hodges.] A. G. 



BENN or BEN, WILLIAM (1600- 
1680), divine, was born at Egremont in Cum- 
berland, in November 1600. He was edu- 
cated at the free school of St. Bees. He 
was, on the completion of his course at this 
celebrated school, * transplanted thence to 
Queen's College, Oxford, where, says An- 
thony j\ Wood, *if I am not mistaken, he 
was a servitor.* On a presentation to the 
living of Oakingham in Berkshire, he left his 
university without taking a degree. But he 
found on going to Oakingham that one Mr 
Bateman, his contemporary at Oxford, had got 
another presentation to it. liather than go 
to law about it, they agreed to take joint 
charge and to divide the income. This they 
did with mutual satisfaction for some years. 
But Benn, having been chosen as her chap- 
lain by tlie Murohionoss of Northampton, 
living in Somorsetshire, left Oakingham to 
Bateman, and continued with his lady-patron 
until 1()29. In that vear, *bv virtue of a 
call from .Tohn White, the patriarch of Dor- 
chester,' he went to Dorchester, and by 
White's influence was made preacher of All 
Saints there, where, Anthony i\ Wood in- 
forms us, he ' continued in great respect from 
the precise party till Bartholomew's day, 
an. 16()2, excepting only two years, in which 
time he attended the said White when he 
was rector at Lambeth in SuiTey, in the place 
of Dr. Featley, ejected.' Besides his constant 
preaching in liis own church he preached 
* gratis on a week-day to the gaol prisoners,' 
and, his auditory increasing, he himself built 
a chapel within the gaol for their better 
accommodation. 

In 1654 he was one of the assistants to 
the commissioners for ejecting * scandalous, 
ignorant, and inefficient ministers and school- 
masters.' After his ejection by the Act of 
llnifomiitv, he remained at Dorchester * to 
the time of his death; but for his preach- 
ing,' says Wood, * in conventicles there and 
in the neighbourhood, he was often brought 
into trouble, and sometimes imprisoned and 



fined.' He died on 22 March 1680, and was 
buried in the churchyard of his own former 
church of All Saints. He published only 
*A sober Answer to Francis Bampfield in 
Vindication of the Christian Sabbath against 
the Jewish, id est the observance of the 
Jewish still.' It is a masterly little treatise 
in the form of a letter (1672). After hi* 
death a volume of sermons entitled *Soul 
Prosperity,' on 3 John 2 (1683), was pub- 
lished, and is one of the rarest of later puritan 
books. 

[Calamy ; Palmer's Nonconf. Mem. ii. 12d-7 ; 
Hiitchin's Dorset ; Wilson's Hist, of Dissenters, 
iii. 436; Wood's Athense (Bliss), iii. 1278; 
Benn's publications.] A. B. G. 

BENNET, BENJAMIN (1674-1726), 
divine, was bom at Willsborough, a village 
near to Market Bosworth, Leicestershire, 
in 1674. In early youth his health was 
very delicate, and during one severe illness 
he passed under deep religious convictions. 
On his recovery he formed a society of young 
men for prayer and religious conversation. 
He received his elementary education in his 
parish school. He proceeded next to Sherifl^- 
Ilales in Shropshire, under John Wood- 
house. Woodnouse, on his ejection, had 
established an academy for the training of 
* toward youths,' theologically and classically. 
He had at this time an average attendance 
of from forty to fifty students. Young Bennet, 
having here completed the course of study 
usual among nonconformists at that period, 
began his public ministry as a preacher-evan- 
gelist at Temple Hall, a vilhige near his native 
place. He immediately succeeded John Shef- 
field, on the removal of that remarkable man 
to South wark in 1697. He must have gone 
to Temple Hall and continued there some 
time on probation, for he was not formally 
ordained until 30 May 1 69i). Tliis was done in 
Oldbury chapel in Shropshire by some of the 
surviving ejected ministers, along with three 
others, one of whom was John Ueynolds of 
Shrewsbur}'. He soon became noted for his 
eloquence and persuasiveness in the pulpit 
ana for his love of study. In 1703 ne ac- 
cepted an invitation to go to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne as colleague with the venerable Richard 
Gilpin [n. v.] The congregation had been 
weakened by a temporary secession under onv 
of Dr. Gilpin's assistants, the Rev. Thomas 
Bradbury [q. v.] Bennet 's ministry in New- 
castle is far famed. He was wont to spend 
sixty hours a week in his study, and succes- 
sive days were entirely consecrated to inter- 
cessory prayer and fasting. Besides original 
hymns, some of which are still in use, he 
wrote there a number of religious and histo- 
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rical works. Of the latter his * Memorial of 
the Reformation in England ' (1717), which 
passed through two more editions (1721 and 
1726), is the chief. It preserves many per- 
sonal anecdotes from original sources not to 
be found elsewhere, as, for instance, of Judge 
JefFreys's visit to Newcastle in 168i3, eccle- 
siastical memorabilia from the lips of the 
•ejected, and the like. The book drew its 
author into controversy with Zachary Grey 
fq. v.] Bennet's defence of his Memorial is a 
firilliant literary feat, although its grave writer 
savs of its style : * The manner of writing 
wlII, I*m afraid, be thought too ludicrous, and 
Fm sure *tis what I take no pleasure in ; but 
I sensibly found on this occasion the truth 
of that of the poet, " Difficile est sat3n^m non 
scribere."* His *Irenicum, or a lie view of 
•some late Controversies about the Trinity, 
Private Judgment . . . and the Rif^hts of 
Conscience rrom the Misrepresentations of 
the Dean of Winchester [h rancis Hare] in 
his " Scripture vindicated from the Misre- 
presentations of the Lord Bishop of Bangor*" 
(1722), is very charitable and reasonable in 
its tone. But this did not save it from a 
most bitter attack by an ultra-orthodox non- 
-conformist (Rev. Jolm Atkinson, of Stainton). 
He had published earlier his * Several Dis- 
-courses against Popery ' (1714). But the one 
theological book of his that still lives is his 
* Christian's Oratory, or the Devotion of the 
Closet,' of which a sixth edition was pub- 
lished in 1760, and a seventh in 1776. In the 
fifth edition there is a portrait of the author. 
The spirit of the * Christian's Oratory' is a 
kind of gentle quietism. 

Never robust, Bennet had, for twelve years 
before his death, an assistant, afterwards 
•celebrated as the Rev. Dr. Samuel Lawrence 
•of London. It was during their joint mi- 
nistry that the congregation erected their 
^second church in Hanover Square, Westgtite 
Street. But the senior pastor did not live 
to see it opened. He diea of a swift fever in 
his fifty-second year, on 1 Sept. 1726. Bennet 
had the honour of baptising the poet Mark 
Akenside in 1721. Bennet's manuscripts 
yielded a number of posthumous publications, 
•among them being a second part of his * Chris- 
tian's Oratory' (1728) ; * Truth, Importance, 
and Usefulness of Scripture' (1730) ; * View 
•of the whole System of Popery' (1781). 

[Funeral Sermon by Isaac Worthington, 1726 ; 
Prefaces to Works by Dr. Latham; Wilson's 
Dissenting Churches ; Unitarian Church Records 
at Newcastle; communications from Rev. John 
Black, London.] A. B. G. 

BENNET, CHRISTOPHER (1617- 
1655), physician, bom in Somersetshire in 
1617, was* the son of John Bennet, of Rayn- 



ton in that county, lie entered Lincoln 
' College, Oxford, in Michaelmas term, 1632 ; 
; was B.A. 24 May 1636, and M.A. 24 Jan. 
; 1639. He did not graduate in medicine at 
Oxford, but was incorporated M.A. at Cam- 
bridge, and became M.D. there in 1646 
I (Munk). On 11 Sept. of the same year he 
was admitted licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians, on 16 July 1647 a candidate, and on 
7 Dec. 1649 a fellow of the college, where he 
was censor in 1654. Bennet practised first 
at Bristol (for how long is not known), and 
afterwards in London, where he acquired 
considerable reputation. lie is chiefly known 
for his treatise on consumption, *Theatri 
Tabidorum Vestibulum,' which from its title 
and from certain allusions was apparently 
intended to be the introduction to a larger 
work. It treats of various forms of wasting 
disease, dealing more with what would be 
now called pathology than with treatment. 
Its most valuable feature is the constant re- 
ference to cases observed and to dissections, 
not to authority, which gives the little trea- 
tise an honourable place among the earlier 
examples of the modem method in medicine. 
Bennet's life was cut short by consumption, 
at the a^e of 38, on 30 April lOoo. He 
was buried in St. Gregorys church, near 
St. Paul's, London. His portrait by Lom- 
bart is prefixed to his book. The full title 
of the first edition of his book is * Theatri Ta- 
bidorum vestibulum sen Exercitationes Dia- 
noeticse cum Ilistoriis et Experimentis de- 
monstrativis,' sm. 8vo, Lond. 1654. The 2nd 
edition bears the title * Tabidorum Theatrum, 
sive Phtliisios, Atrophioe, et Hecticae Xeno- 
dochium,' 8vo, Lond. 1656 ; idem Lugd. 
Batav. 1714 ; id. Lipsiie, 1760. It appeared 
in English as * Theatrum Tabidorum, or the 
Nature and Cure of Consumption,' Lond. 
1720, 8vo. Bennet also e<lited * Health's Im- 
provement, or Rules for l*reparing all sorts of 
rood. By Thomas Muffett, corrected and 
enlarged by Cliristopher Bennet,' Lond. 1655, 
4to. 

[Baldwin Ilamey, Bastorum aliquot Roliquise 
(MS. biographies) in Brit. Mus. and Coll. Phys. ; 
Wood's Athense Oxon. 1721, ii. 191; Wood's 
Fasti, i. 266, ^76 ; Hunk's Coll. of Phya. i. 248 1 

J. F. P. 

BENNET, GEORGE (1750-1835), He- 
braist, was minister of a small ])re8b}^erian 
congregation in Carlisle, and passed a great 
portion of his life in the study of Hebrew, 
lie was well acquainted with the learning of 
the rabbis, who were in his opinion more 
accustomed, if not better able, tlian christian 
commentators to catch the rays of light re- 
flected from the Hebrew Bible. One of the 
principal contributors to the * British Critic,' 
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he reviewed from time to time the works of 
some of the most celebrated English divines, 
and he became at an early period of his life 
acquainted with many eminent theologians 
of his day. He corresponded on intimate 
terms with Mihier, Dean of Carlisle, and his 
brother the historian, with Archdeacons 
Paley, Markham, and Nares, and with Bishops 
Porteus and Horsley. It was the learning 
and power of writing displayed in his criti- 
cisms of their works which mdiiced Horsley 
and others to intjuire of Archdeacon Nares, 
then editor of the * British Critic,' the name 
of the reviewer to whom they were indebted 
for such able and luminous articles. In 1802 
Har\'ard College in Boston, Mass., U.S., con- 
ferred the honorary degree of D.D. upon Ben- 
net. In the preceding year Horsley, seldom 
liberal of his praise, had recorded in his * Ho- 
sea ' the strongest testimony to the merits of 
Bennet's work *01am Hanashamoth.' Be- 
fore this Bennet had published another book, 
attacking sympathisers with the French re- 
volution. His friends desired that he should 
take Anglican orders, but he preferred a 
settlement among his own countrymen, and 
Archdeacon Markham applied to his brother- 
in-law, the Earl of Mansneld, who appointed 
him to the parish of Strathmiglo in Fife, 
where he died, aged 84. 

The full titles of Bennet's works, in their 
chronological order, are : 1. * A Display of 
the Spirit and Dev<<igns of those who, under 
pret(»iice of a Refoim, aim at the Subversion 
of the Constitution and Government of this 
Kingdom. AVith a Defence of Ecclesiastical 
Establishments,' Carlisle, 1796. 2. * 01am 
Hanasliamoth, or a View of the Intermediate 
State, as it a])pears in the records of the Old 
and New Testament, the A])ocraphal (/tie) 
Books in heathen authors, and the Greek 
and Latin Fathers; with Notes,' Carlisle, 
1800. 

[Raniafje's Dninilanrip, p. 231 ; IJrit. Mus. ; 
Cat.; Notes and Queries, 1883, p. 334; Watt's ' 
Bil)l. Brit. ; British Critic, 1798. p. 326 ; Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland, ix. 777 ; Orme's Bibl. 
Bibl. p. 27.1 J. M. 

BENNET, IIENKY (/. 1501), of Calais, 
publishtnl in 15()1, at the press of John 
Awdelay, a volume of translations from the ! 
German reformers. The book is divided into 
two parts ; the first contains Philip Melan- , 
clithon's life of Luther, Luther's declaration 
of his doctrine before the Emperor Charles I 
at Worms, and an oration of Melanchthon's 
at Wittenberg, gi^en in place of his usual 1 
' grammatical ' exposition of the Epistle to the | 
Komans, after a short * intimation ' of the i 
news of Luther's death. This part is pre- 



faced by a dedication to Thomas, Lord Went- 
worth, dated 18 Nov. 1661. The second 
part has a similar dedication to Lord Mount- 
joy,, dated * the last of November' 1501, and 
consists of a life of John (Ecolampadius by 
Wolfangus Faber Capito, an account of his 
death by Simon Grineus, and a life of IIul- 
derick Zuinglius by Oswald M iconius ; the 
last two are in the form of letters. The two- 
parts were published together. The trans- 
lations are careful and idiomatic, and the 
quotations of CEcolampadius from Homer and 
Euripides are turned mto English verse. 

[Brit. Mas. Cat.; Ames's Typographical Anti- 
quities ; Tanner's Bibliotheca.] K. B. 

BENNET, HENRY, Eakl of Abltngton 
(1618-1686), member of the Cabal ministry, 
was the second son of Sir John Bennet, doctor 
of laws (EvELTN, Diary^ 10 Sept. 1678), and 
Dorothy Crofts, and grandson of Sir John 
Bennet, the ecclesiastic and civilian [q. v.] 
He was bom at Arlington, or Harlington,. 
Middlesex, in 1618. After having heai tO" 
school at Westminster, he was sent to Christ 
Church, and gained there a considerable repu- 
tation for scholarship, particularly for skill in 
English verse (Wood, Athena). He was, ac- 
cording to ShefiBeld {Memoirs), educated for 
the church, and was to have been * parson of 
Harlington' (Evelyn). In 1643 we find 
him at Oxford in Lord Digby'a employ, 
when he was sent on various messages from 
the queen to Ormond in Ireland (Carte,. 
Onnond, iv. 145, ed. 1851). He joined the 
royal forces as a volunteer, and fought in 
the skirmish of Andover, where he received 
a scar on his nose, which was visible through- 
out his life (Kennet, Begistery p. 788 ; Pub- 
lic hiteUigencer, No. 42 ; portrait to vol. i. of 
Arlington's i>ff<»r«). During the war he left 
England and travelled in France, and after- 
wards in Italy. Upon the death of the king 
he returned to France, and in 1654 became 
secretary to James on the earnest recom- 
mendation of Charles, to whom his * pleasant 
and agreeable humour' (Clarendon, 397) 
had made him acceptable. During their resi- 
dence in Flanders Arlington was entirely in 
the confidence of the roval familv,and in 1658 
was sent as Charles's agent to Madrid, where 
he showed address, especially at the treaty of 
Fuentarabia, and where he gained both his 
intimate knowledge of foreign afiairs and a 
formality of manner which was a common 
subject of ridicule (Ralph, p. 899; M^ 
moires de Grammont^ p. 163, ed. 1812). In 
connection with this it is to be noticed that 
in his official correspondence he was always 
extremely nice in his phraseology {Lauder- 
dale Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 23119> 
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f. 43). He remained at Madrid, having been 
knighted by Charles, until some time after the 
Kestoration. The delay in his return was due, 
it is said, though North denies it (Nobth, 
£.ramenf p. 26), to his fear of Lord Cole- 
pepper, wno, having seen Bennet in a catholic 
church with Charles, had threatened that his 
head or Bennet's should fly for it. AVhen he 
did return, after Colepepper's death, it was 
without the customary letters of revocation, 
and even without the knowledge of the secre- 
taries of state (Clabendon). The king at 
once made him keeper of the privy purse. 
It is probable, but incapable of prooi, that 
Bennet was now and throughout his life a 
catholic. He had, when in Flanders, urged 
Charles to declare his conversion, and had 
quarrelled with Bristol on the point (Carte's 
OrmoTidf iv. 109), and there is no doubt that 
he died a catholic (Dalrymple*s MemoirSy i. 
40, ed. 1790). Pepys, on 17 Feb. 1668, speaks 
of him as being so then. North, however, 
denies this with fairly strong evidence, which, 
if true, shows at any rate that his Catholicism 
was disguised. It is certain that in later 
years he spent large sums upon rebuilding the 
church at his seat at Euston. Bristol, too, in 
his articles against Clarendon, 10 July 16(83, 
affirms that in his practice and profession 
Arlington had been constant to protestant- 
ism; and at his impeachment in 1674 he 
was attacked, not as a papist, but only as a 
promoter of popery. Carte also (iv. 146) as- 
serts only that he was thought to be a catholic. 
Probably he was destitute of serious convic- 
tion, and acted merely so as best to keep in 
favour. His knowledge of the king's temper, 
and of a courtier's arts, and his readiness to 
serve and encourage Charles in his dissolute 
habits, secured his ]K)sition. In particular he 
shared with his intimate friend. Sir Charles 
Berkeley, the management of the royal mis- 
tresses ( BxTRNET, i. 1 82, ed. 1883) ; and in No- 
vember 1668 we find him acting with Edward 
Montague and Buckingham in the shameful 
scheme ' for getting Mrs. Stewart for the king' 
(Pbpts, 6 Nov. 1668). In alliance with Lady 
Castlemaine he fostered the king's growing 
impatience with Clarendon, in opposition to 
whose wishes he was, in October 1662, on the 
enforced retirement of Nicholas, made secre- 
tary of state, while Berkeley succeeded to his 
office of keeper of the privy purse. In Fe- 
bruary 1668 Clarendon, at the king's wish, 
procured him a seat in parliament, though 
ne declares that Bennet knew no more of the 
constitution and laws of England than he did 
of those of China (Clarendon, Life, 400, 
404). He never appears to have addressed 
the house, though Sheffield {Metnoirs) says 
that none spoke better when obliged, and 



from being so silent was believed to be a 
man of much smaller parts than was really 
the case ; but he is mentioned as ser\'ing 
on committees (Commons' JounialSy 21 Feb. 
1662-3). Burnet says his parts were *• solid, 
but not quick,' and Carte speaks of him as 
very fit for business, but ^.fourbe in politics. 
De Grammont declares that * Arlington, k 
I'abri de cette contenance composfie, d'une 
grande avidity pour le travail, et d'une im- 
penetrable stupidite pour le secret, s'6tait 
aonn6 pour grand politique.' By nobody is 
he mentioned with trust or afiection, but 
appears to have been regarded throughout 
liie as a selfish schemer. There is no doubt 
that he was concerned in advising the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence in 1662, though Burnet 
alone relates this (i. 362). He now became 
the centre of the opposition to Clarendon 
{Pari Hist. iv. 395 ; Fepys, 1 July 1663) in 
alliance with Buckingham and Bristol, though 
there is nothing to connect him directly with 
the attack on the chancellor. He boasted 
to Charles of the use he could be to him in 
parliament, and how he had collected a 
party of country gentlemen in the house 
who would vote according to the king's wish. 
During 1663 he was made a baron by the title 
of Lord Arlington, though in the first war- 
rant the title was drawn as Cheney (Clar. 
604). In 1664 he served on the committee 
for explaining the Act of Settlement in Ire- 
land (Carte, iv. 207), and in March 1666 
on that for Tangiers; and he was the nrin- 
cipal person connected with foreign anairs, 
with which he was better acquainted than 
any politician of Charles's court. His inti- 
mate knowledge of the languages of the 
continent no doubt greatly conduced to 
this influence ; according to Evelyn {Diary y 
10 Sept. 1678), he had the Latin, French, 
and Spanish tongues in perfection. * He 
has travelled mucn, and is the best bred and 
courtly person his Majesty has about him, 
so as the public ministers more frequent 
him than any of the rest of the nobility.' 
Clarendon asserts that he brought the first 
Dutch war upon the nation, and there is 
little doubt that he was the adviser of the 
attack on the Smyrna fleet before war was 
declared (Echard, p. 167). In 1666 he urged 
the king to grant liberty of conscience as 
being the best means of union during the 
war, and the readiest way of obtaining money 
(Clar. 683). This, however, is scarcely con- 
sistent with Burnet (i. 412), who says that 
he had at this time attachea Clifford to his 
interests; for we know that Clifford was 
doing all he could to pass the Five Mile Act. 
At this time Arlington lived at Goring 
House, where Arlington Street is now built 
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(Evelyn, 9 Feb. 16(J5). On the death of l on 22 April 1672, he had been raised in the 
Southampton he hoped for the treasurership, > neerage ; he was now Earl of Arlington and 
for which he was always trying, and which he I Viscount Thetford in Norfolk. On 16 June 
never obtained. On the dismissal of Clarendon | he was made knight of the Garter. Jealous 
in 1667, Arlington's influence appears to have of Clifford, who had been made lord treasurer, 
declined, in the face of the enmity of Bucking- Arlington now turned to the Dutch interest, 
ham and Bristol ; Buckingham, in particular, disclosed the secret of the real and sham 
took pleasure in slighting him (Pepys, 12 July treaties to Ormond and Shaftesbury (Dal- 
1667). Towards the end of the year, how- bthple, i. 131), and used all his influence in 
ever, they were reconciled, and on terms so the House of Commons to pass the Test Act, 
intimate that Buckingham asked his assist- whereby Cliflbrd was ruined. He also ad- 
ance in his attack on Ormond. Having, vised Charles to dismiss James, incurring 
however, married Isabella von Beverweert, thereby the latter*s extreme enmity, and in- 
daughter of Louis of Nassau, and sister of the duced the king at the end of 1673 to conclude 
wife of Ormond's eldest son, Lord Ossory, ' a separate peace with the Dutch, from whom 
he was forced in this matter to use all his he had long been believed to be receivinj? 
faculties for trimming (Caete, iv. 847). Li bribes (Pepys, 28 April 1669). Shortly af- 
January 1668 he sent Temple to conclude the ' terwards he went withBuckinghamand Hali- 
triple alliance ; in this aflair Temple gained fax to treat for a general peace with Louis at 
such credit as to earn Arlington's jealousy for Utrecht. 

the future, which was first shown by his en- On 15 Jan. 1674 he was impeached in the 
deavour to get him sent out of the way on the House of Commons as being the great instru- 



embassy to Madrid. Scarcely was the triple 
alliance concluded when Charles wished to 
break it, and Arlington, who expressed his 



ment or 'conduit-pipe' of the king's evil 
measures. The charges against him were un- 
der three heads : (1) the constant and vehe- 



entire devotion to Louis, and who, though he ■ ment promotion oi popery ; (2) self-aggrand- 
cautiously refused to accept a bribe himself, I isement and embezzlement ; (3) frequent 
allowed his wife to receive a present of 10,000 ; betrayal of trust. On the previous day, 
crowns from Louis (Dalbymple, i. 125), was Buckmgham, when himself attacked, had 
oneofthefewpersons, all catholics, entrusted charged Arlington with frustrating all pro- 
with the secret. He was now a member of . testant and anti-French plans, with having 
the Cabal, and at the meeting at Dover in i induced the king to send for Schomberg ana 
1 670 was ajrain reconciled to Buckingham, try to govern by an army, with having been 
with whom he had once more quarrelled. The the author of the unwamintahle attack on the 
secret treaty with Louis contained a clause Smyrna fleet, and with having appropriated 
by which, for a large sum, Charles was to de- | large sums of money. Arlington, in defence, 
clare himself cat holic ; this he dared not show showed that the house was dealing with pre- 
the protestant members of the Cabal. Buck- sumptions rather than proofs, and in the end, 
ingham, therefore, who was one of them, was a result due in a great measure to the personal 
duped by being allowed to employ himself in t eflorts and influence of Lord Ossory, the vote 
arranging a sham treaty, every article of to address the king for his removal was re- 



which, except that mentioned, was the same 
as in the first, of which he was ignorant. In 
this trick Arlington had the chief part, and 



jectedby 166 to 127, and further proceedings 
were dropped (Pari. Hist. iv. 642). 

His general want of success, the enmity of 



carried it out with great astuteness (Dai^ James, the mimicry of Buckingham, and the 
KYMPLE, i. 95 and following). He was, too, rising power of Danby, who was reintroducing" 
i-losely concerned with the designs which the principles of Clarendon which the Cabal 
Charles entertained of using military force \ had opposed, viz. the strict alliance of the 
jigainst his own subjects, and in especial with Anglican church with the crown, now caused 
Lauderdale's operations in Scotland, by which Arlington to lose ground rapidly. On 1 1 Sept. 
Jin army of 20,000 men was raised, ready to , 1674 he resigned the secret arj'ship for 6,000/. 
march and act as Charles pleased within his to Williamson, and was made lord chamber- 
dominions {Lauderdale MSS. British Mu- lain instead. To regain favour with the parlia- 



8eum). In 1671 he is spoken of as being in 
chief esteem and aflection with the king ( I)at>- 
hymple). He was nearly concerned with the 
closing of the excheouer and with the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence m 1672, which, however, 
in opposition to his colleagues in the Cabal, 
he urged Charles to withdraw when it was 
attacked by parliament in 1673. Meanwhile, 



ment h • revived some dormant orders pro- 
hibiting papists to appear at court (Echard, 
p. 369), opposed the French interest, and in 
December 1674, hoping to supplant Temple at 
the Hague, got himself sent with Ossory to 
treat with C)range for a peneral peace, and to 
suggest his marriage with James's daughter 
Mary. In this mission he completely failed, and 
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earned with William the refutation of being in 1616, there is an anthem bv him. Other 
Jirrogant, patronising, artificial, false, and t«- manuscript anthems and madrigals of Ben- 
^ious (Kennet, HUU iii. 330). His credit ; net*8 are in the British Museum, Fitzwilliam 
declined more rapidly ; his solemn face and • and Peterhouse (Cambridge), and Christ 
formal gait laid him open to the jokes of the \ Church (Oxford) collections. 
<;ourt, which could now be indulged in safety;; [Grove's Dictionarj', vol. i. ; Library Cata- 
it became a common jest for some courtier to : logues ; Hawkins's History of Music] W. B. S. 
put a black patch upon his nose and strut 

About with a white staff in his hand (Echard, ! BENNET, Sir JOHN {d, 1627), ecclesi- 
p. 369) to amuse the king. Nothing was left astic and civilian, of Christ Church, London, 
to him but to foster his grudge against Danby, and Uxbridge, Middlesex, eldest son of 
who, like Clifford, had excit^ his jealousv , Thomas Bennet, of Clapcot, AVallingford, 
by gaining the place he was ambitious of fill- Berkshire, by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
ing. He encouraged Danby*s enemies in the Tesdaleof Deanlyin the same count v, founder 
House of Commons, and the quarrel caused ofPembrokeCollege, Oxford, was educated at 
4iuch inconvenience that Chanes, unwilling Christ Church, Oxford, and appointed junior 
to dismiss one who, after Ormond, was his proctor of the university 21 April 1586. He 
•oldest servant, asked Temple to mediate. I took the degrees of bachelor and doctor of 
Danby expressed his willingness for recon- laws by accumulation 6 July 1589, and was 
filiation, but Arlington sulkily retired to his appointed prebendar}- of l-.angtoft in the 
country seat at Euston, in Suffolk, where : church of York, 6 March 1590-1. About 
he had indulged his one * expensive vice ' of this time he became vicar-general in spirituals 
building to the limit of his fortune (Evelyn, to the Archbishop of York, for whom, if we 
^ and 10 Sept. 1678 ; Echard, p. 389). He may judge from the inscription on a small 
remained lord chamberlain, though without monumentwhich he placed in York Cathedral 
influence, imtil his death on 28 July 1685. | upon the death of the archbishop (John Piers) 
He was buried at Euston. His only child i in 1594, he felt sincere respect. The monu- 
Isabella, ' a sweete child if ever there was '■ ment is still to be seen, though not in its 
Any* (EvBLYN,l Aug. 1672), was married on ! original place, having U»en removed in 1723 
1 Aug. 1672 to Henry, earl of Euston and to make way for another tomb. In April 
^uke of Grafton, the son of Charles II and 1599 he was made a member of the council 



Lady Castlemaine. 



of the North, being then chancellor of the 



[In addition to the authorities quoted in the ?^»«c^»^» ^^J^ }" ^]'^ ^^^"^ y^^J ^fS »"^^V?'^ 
text, the article in the last edition of the Biogra- \ "^ ^ commission to enforce the Act of I. ni- 
phia Britannica, and Arlington's Letters, pub- I formity, and other statutes relating to reli- 
lished by Thomas Babington in 1701, may bo gious questions, within the province of York, 
consulted.] O. A. ! In 1*>97 he liad been returned to parliament 
i as member for Kipon. In the next parlia- 

BENNET, JOHN {Jl. 1600), was one ment (1601) he represented the city of York, 
of the best composers of madrigals of the and in 1603 was again returned for Kijwn. 
Elizabethan period. Little is known of his He does not appear to have played any very 
l>iographv. In 1599 he printed his first active part in the House of Commons, but 



work, * Madrigalls to Foure Voyces,* which, 
though termed by the composer *the in- 



ToAvnshend briefly reports two speeches by 
him, both made on the same day (20 Nov. 



deavours of a vong wit,' already displays • 1601), one being in support of a bill pro- 
posing to confer upon justices of the jn^ace 
throughout tlio country summarv* iK)wer8 to 



the hand of a ^nished master. This work 
(which was reprinted in 1845) was dedi- 



•cated to Ralpn Asaheton, receiver of the inflict punishment upon persons wilfully ab- 
duchy of Lancaster. In 1601 Bennet con- sent ing themselves from church on Sunday, 



tributed to Morlev's 'Triumphs of Oriana* 



and the other in favour of a bill against 



the beautiful madrigal, 'AH creatures now are monopolies, a measure intended to preserve 
merry-minded.' In 1614 he published several \ freedom of trade, then seriously imperilled by 
•compositions in Thomas llavenscroft's ' Briefe the practice of granting monopolies by royal 
Discourse, in the preface to which work he letters patent. Townshend relates that in 
is mentioned as ' Maister John Bennet, a gen- the course of this latter speech Bennet made 
tlemanadmirableforallkindesof C:;7/2/>o«{/r««, • Sir Walter llaleigh blush by an adroit refer- 



"either in Art or Ayre^ Simple or MLct, of 
what Nature soever.' It is probable that he 



ence to monopolies of cards. In Stow's 
' Annals * we read that he made an * elocjuent 



died young, as no laterpublished works of his oration' to King James during his passage 



«xi8ty though in Thomas Myrt ell's 'Tristitite 
:BAmedl}jjn^ (Add. MSS. 29372-77), compiled 



through York. 15 April 1(K)2. The following 
year (23 July) the king knighted him at 
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"Whitehall flhortly before his coronation. 
About this date he was appointed judge of 
the prerogative court of Canterbury. Not 
long after this he became chancellor to 
Queen Anne^ and is so styled in Sir Thomas 
Bodley*8 will, of which he was one of the 
executors, and which was in all likelihood 
made some years before Sir Thomas's death 
(28 Jan. 1612-13^. A letter of that muni- 
ficent patron of learning, addressed to Br. 
Singleton, vice-chancellor of Oxford univer- 
sity, under date 5 Nov. 1611, shows that 
Bennet was highly respected by Sir Thomas 
himself and by the university authorities. 
Bodley says that he has conferred about new 
schools with * Sir John Bennet, who, like a true 
affected son of his ancient mother, hath opened 
his mind thus far unto me, that if he thought 
ho should find sufficient contributors to a 
work of that expense, and the assistance of 
friends to join tneir helping hands to his, he 
would not only very willingly undertake the 
collection of every man's benevolences, but 
withal take upon him to see the building to be 
duly performed.' Accordingly, on 30 March 
1613, being the day following Sir Thomas 
Bodley's funeral, the first stone of the new 
schools was laid by Dr. Singleton and Sir 
John Bennet, to the accompaniment (as 
Wood informs us) of* music and voices ; ' and 
Sir John, * having then offered liberally 
thereto, the heads of houses, proctors, and 
others followed.* Next year, and again in 
1620, Bonnet was returned to parliament for 
the university. Early in April 1617 he was 
sent to Brussels on a special mission to the 
Arcliduke Albert to procure the immediate 
nunishniont of both author (Ilenri Dupuy or 
Van do Putte, a man of considerable learning) 
and printer of a pamphlet entitled * Corona 
Regis/ in which James and his court- were 
satirised. Bennet returned with little satis- 
faction (14 Juno 1617), but he was well re- 
ceived by the king. We leani from a letter 
of Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton that 
Bennet tmvelled by way of Margate, and that 
before starting he * invited Lord Hay, Mr. 
Comptroller (Sir Thomas Edmondes), and 
Mr. btHjretary (Sir Ralph Winwood), to a 
poor pitiful supper' (in tlie opinion at least of 
bir liionias Edmondes, who probably was a 
competent judge, and also of one John West, 
* who, poor man, was extremely sorry to see 
him invite such friends to shame himself, and 
to make show what a hand his wife had over 
him *). The wife here referred to was Sir 
John's third and last. Ilis first wife, Anne, 
daughter of Christopher Weekes of Salisbury, 
ditnl as early as 9 Feb. 1601, leaving six 
children, four sons and two daughters. She 
was buried in York Cathedral, her husband 



placing there a modest tablet dedicated ta 
her memory. Her successor was Elizabeth^ 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lowe, alderman of 
London, who was buried, 14 May 1614, in. 
the parish church of Harlington^ Middlesex. 
His third wife appears to have been of robust 
physique. * Sir J ohn Bennet,' writes Cham- 
berlain, 'hath some business to thearchduke, 
whither he will be shortly sent as ambassador^ 
and carries his large wife with him.' Her 
name was Leonora, and she was the daughter 
of Adrian Vierendeels, a citizen of Antwerp^ 
and had been twice previously married. By 
the death of Sir Ralph Winwood in the^ 
autumn of this year, the place of secretary 
of state became vacant, and we learn from 
a letter of Sir Horace Vere that Sir John. 
Bennet was one of those who aspired to fill 
it. His name occurs in a commission dated 
29 April 1620 to put in force against heretics- 
the provisions of the Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion Act of the first year of the reign of 
Elizabeth throughout the three kingaoms,. 
and also in another commission with tne lik& 
object, but restricted to the province of York^ 
dated 24 Oct. of the same year. On 15 June 
of the same year, his eldest son, John, father 
of Henry, the first Lord Arlington [q. v.]^ 
received the honour of knighthood. In April 
of the following year, while the impeachment 
of the lord chancellor for bribery and corrup- 
tion was in progress, preliminary steps were 
taken in the House of^ Commons for the im- 
peachment of Sir John Bennet as judge of 
the prerogative court of Canterbury, for ad- 
ministering the estates of intestates, not ac- 
cording to law, but in consonance with the 
wishes of the highest bidder. A committee of 
the whole house sat on 18 April to examine 
witnesses, and reported on the 20th unfavour- 
ably to Sir John. On the 23rd the house 
found a * tnie bill ' against him. His seat 
was therefore vacated, and a committee of 
members was ordered to secure his person 
until the sheriffs of London, to whom a 
warrant at the same time issued under the 
speaker's hand, should have apprehended him. 
At the same time it was resolved, according- 
to the practice in such cases, to have a con- 
ference with the lords. On 25 April Sir John 
petitioned the House of Lords that he might 
be admitted to bail (being then a close 
prisoner in his own house) upon giving good 
security. The peers resolved that the de- 
linquent must either give security to the 
extent of 40,0(X)/., or go to the Tower. Sir 
John certainly did not find the security, but 
he remained in his own house in custodv of 
the sheriff's. On 29 May the House of Lords 
resolved that * the prisoner be brought to the 
bar to-morrow morning at nine o'clock.' Then 
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began the fonnal impeaclmient of Sir John 
Bennet. Besides selling administrations, he 
was accused of misappropriating money en- 
trusted for * pious uses, in particular a legacy 
of 1,000/. given to the university of Oxford 
by Sir Thomas Bodley's will. The trial was 
aojoumed until the next session. Sir John, 
who seems to have proved less guilty than 
was at first supposed, being discharged on 
rather more than half the amount of hail 
originally demanded. This year parlia- 
ment dissolved in June, and reassembled 
on 20 Nov., but the trial was never re- 
sumed, Sir John being excused attendance 
on the ground of dangerous illness. In 
the following year, however (June 1622), 
the attorney-general instituted proceedings 
against Sir John in the Star chamber, whidi 
resulted, in November of that year, in a sen- 
tence similar to that which had been passed 
the preceding year upon the lord chancel- 
lor, vi*. a fine of 20,000/., imprisonment 
during the king*s pleasure, and permanent 
disabuity from lioloing office. In the Star 
chamber the delinquent appears to have prac- 
tically pleaded guilty, urging only by way of 
appeal ad misericordiam the existence of his 
wife, and the multitude of his issue, fifty in 
all — t.tf. ten children and forty grandchildren 
— upon all of whom, besides * others,' the 
execution of the sentence would bring shame 
and distress. On 16 July 1624 the sentence 
-was remitted, with the exception of the 
fine of 20,000/. This he apparently found 
means to pay, as about this time he seems to 
have been dischargedfrom the Fleet, to which 
he had been committed. Probably he was 
already in very infirm health, for he did not 
snrvive 1627. In 1625 (13 Juljr) Dr. Hodg- 
son had been appointed to fill his place in the 
council of the North. He died at his house 
in Christ Church, London, and was buried 
in the church of that parish. His wife, Leo- 
nora, survived him, and resided till her death 
at his seat at Uxbridge, subsequently known 
as the ' treaty house,' from the comnussioners 
on either side having there met to arrange 
the futile treaty which was concluded be- 
tween the king and the parliament in 1645. 
She died in 1638, and was buried in the 
chapel at Uxbridge. 

[Le Neve*8 Fasti, iii. 199, 490 ; Willis's Not. 
Pari. iii. 139, 148, 169, 172, 181; Brake's Hist. 
York, 367. 369, 370, 466, 467, 611 ; Stow's 
Annals, 820; Townshend's Hist. Coll. 228, 232; 
Nichols's Progresses (James I), i. 206 ; Kymer, 
xvi. 386-94, xvii. 202, 258 ; Wood's Hist. Ant. 
Oxford, iii. 788-90. 934, iv. 616-20, Appendix. 
110. 189; Wood's Fasti, i. 249; Pari. Hist. i. 
1172; Lodge's Illustrations, iii. 70, 71 ; Win- 
wood's Mem. iii. 429 ; Coart and Times of 



James I, i. 464, ii. 6, 360 ; Motley s Life of 
Barneveld, ii. 76; State Papers, Dom. 1698- 
1601, 1611-1618, 1619-1623,1623-1626; Jour- 
nals of House of Commons, i. 680-91 ; Journals 
! of House of Lords, iii. 87-197; Lysons's Environs 
! of London, vi. 133, 181, 182; Collins's Peerage 
(Brydges), Tankerville Title ; State Trials, ii. 
1146; Yonge's Diary, 37; Petyt's Misc. Pari. 
92, 93 ; Cat. MSS. Harl. ii. 134.] J. M. K. 

BENNET, JOHN (rf. 1686), controversial 
writer, was bom in the parish of St. Mar- 
^ret, Westminster, and was educated at 
Westminster School. In 1076 he was elected 
student of Christ Church, Oxford. He took 
the degree of B.A. in June 1080, and that 
of M.A. in April 1683. Before graduating- 
as M.A. be published a pamphlet entitled 
' Constantiusthe Apostate. Being a short Ac- 
count of his Life, and the Sense of the Primi- 
tive Christians about Succession. Wherein 
is shown the Unlawfulness of excluding the 
next Heir on account of Religion, and the 
Necessity of passive Obedience, as well to 
the unlawful Oppressor as legal Persecutor ' 
(London, 1683). This was one of the many 
replies called forth by the celebrated wort 
of Samuel Johnson (chaplain to Lord Wil- 
liam Russell), entitled * Julian the Apostate.' 
In Johnson's book the behaviour of tlie chris- 
tians towards Julian was used as an argu- 
ment in favour of the exclusion of the Duke 
of York (aften^'ards James II) from the suc- 
cession on the ground of popery. Bennet in 
his reply urges that the Arian Constantius 
afforded a truer parallel than Julian to the 
case of a popish sovereign of England, and^ 
parodying Johnson's method, endeavours to 
show that Constantius's orthodox subjects 
recognised the duty of 'passive obedience ' 
to a heretic emperor. The arguments on 
both sides are now equally obsolete, but it ia 
easy to see that Bennet was no match for his 
antagonist, either in knowledge of history or 
in controversial ability. Johnson, however,, 
thought his reasoning worthy of a special 
refutation. Bennet afterwards studied medi- 
cine. He died on 6 Oct. 1 68(J, and was buried 
in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 

[Wood's AthensB Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 201 ; Fasti 
Oxon. ii. 372, 386.] H. B. 

BENNET, JOSEPH (1629-1707), non- 
j conformist divine, the son of Joseph Bennet, 
' rector of Warbleton, in Sussex, was bom in 
I 1629. He was educated at Tunbridge gram- 
mar school under Mr. Home, and on 30 June 
1645 was admitted sizar for the master at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, as a member 
of which he proceeded B.A. in 1649-50. 
Having had the misfortune to lose his father 
at an early age, he was brought up by an 
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uncle named Mr. English, of Brightling, who 
directed his studies to the church in order 
that he might present him to the living of 
that parish, of which he was patron. A 
rector was appointed ad inttrim^ but when 
asked to vacate he refused, and Bennet did 
not succeed to the benefice until 1658. In 
the meantime he had acquired reputation as 
a preacher first at Hooe, and afterwards at 
Burwosh, both in his native county. AVhen 
the act of uniformity was passed ne refused 
to comply with its demands, and was accord- 
ingly ejected from his living on 23 Feb. 
1661-2. He stayed, however, at Brightling 
for twenty years, and opened a school, which 
:flourishe<l at first, until dispersed by the 
plague in 1005. While his successor in the 
living fied the parish for his own safety, 
Bennet remained at his post, and continued m 
unremitting attendance on the parishioners, 
who died in great numbers. Tnis endeared 
him to the people of the neighbourhood to 
such a degree, that when the five-mile act 
came into operation no one could be found 
to inform against him, and he remained un- 
molested. * His motto,* says Calamy, * was, 
Go(Vs good providence be mine inheritance y 
which was answered to him; for when his 
family was increased he was surprisingly pro- 
vided for, so that though he never abounded, 
he never was in any aistressing want. He 
generally had a few boarders and scholars, 
which was at once a help and a diversion.' 
lie afterwards undertook the charge of a 
nonconformist congrejjation at Hellingly, 
and latterly at Hastings, where he died in 
1707. He does not appear to have been alto- 
gether free from the superstitious fancies of 
his dav, if we muv credit a tale of witchcraft 
long current at Brightling, in which he is 
represented as having ])laved a conspicuous 
part. His eldest son Joseph (16(55-1726), 
who officiated for many years in the English 
presbyterian congregation at the Old Jewry, 
London, died on 21 Feb. 1725-6. 

[Palmer's Nonconf. Memorial, 2nd ocL. iii. 
313-15 ; Admij^sions to the College of St. John 
the Evangelist, ed. J. E. B. Mayor, pt. i. 72, 
xxiii. ; Lower's "Worthies of Sussex, pp. 345-6 ; 
.Sus.sex Archaeol. Coll., xviii. 1 1 1-13, xxv. 166-7 ; 
MS. Addit. 6358, ff. 35, 44 ; Wilson's Dissenting 
Churches, ii. 331-8 ; Calamy's Funeral Sermon, 
pp. 3o-47; Calamy's Historical Account of My 
Ovrn Life, ed. Kutt, i. 348, ii. 487.] U. G. 

BENNET, KOBEllT {d. 1017), bishop of 
Hereford, was the son of Leonard linnet of 
Baldock, Hertfordshire. He was one of Whit- 
gift 's puj)ils at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was admitted minor fellow of that societv 
on 8 Sept. 1567, and major fellow on 7 April 
1570. On 15 July 1572, being then three 



years a B.A., he was incorporated at Oxford. 
He was chaplain to Lord Burghley. In 1583 
he was master of the hospital of St . Cross, Win- 
chester. On 24 Jan. of tlie following year, 
the day after the death of Watson, bi^op of 
W^inchester, he wrote a letter to the lord trea- 
surer on the state of the diocese, declaring 
that it was overrun with seminarists and in 
sore need of jurisdiction, and expressing his 
hope that a wise successor would be ap- 
pomted to the late bishop. Meanwhile, he 
advises that the dean be admonished to keep 
hospitality (Strtpe, W^itgift, ii. 261). In 
1595 he was apiwinted Dean of Windsor, and 
on the Feast of St. George in the following 
year he was constituted a sworn registrar of 
the order of the Garter. He was consecrated 
to the see of Hereford on 20 Feb. 1602-^. He 
increased and adorned the buildings of the 
see. His only literary work appears to have 
been a Latin preface to a translation by W'il- 
liam Whitaker, his friend and colleague at 
Trinity, of Bishop Jewell's * Defense against 
Father Harding,^ Geneva, 1585, fol. He 
was, Strype says, a good and learned man. 
He died on 25 Oct. 1017. 

[Cole's AthensB in Addit. MSS. 6863, f. 23 ; 
Wood's Fasti Oxon. i. 191, ed. Bliss ; Godwin, De 
PrsBsulibus ; Strype's Life of Whit gift, Oxford, 
1822.] W. H. 

BENNET, ROBERT (1605-1683), par* 
liamentarv colonel, was the eldest son of 
Richard Bennet, of Hexworthy, in Lawhitton, 
Cornwall,by Mary, daughter of Oliver Clobery, 
of Brndstone, Devon. During the civil war 
he was one of the chief Cornish adherents of 
the Commonwealth, and governed St. Mi- 
chael's Mount and St. ^lawes castle in its 
interest. He formed one of the thirteen 
members appointed as a council of state 
on 30 April 1653, and represented Cornwall 
among the 139 persons summoned to attend 
at Whitehall as a parliament on 4 July 1(553 ; 
ten davs later he became one of thirtv- 
one members forming an interim council of 
state. In the parliament of 1654 he was 
elected both for the boroughs of I^unceston 
and Looe ; in that of 1659 he sat for the 
former borough. After the death of Oliver 
Cromwell he advocated the recognition of 
Richard as protector, his predilection beinff 
for a commonwealth, though he recognised 
the necessity, in times ' so full of distraction,' 
of a single person and two houses. After the 
restoration he retired, without molestation, 
into private life, and was buried at Law- 
hitton 7 July 1683, aged 78. Colonel Ben- 
net's charge at the Truro sessions, April 1649, 
was printed under the title of * KingCharle's 
(sic) triall justified," and William Hicks de- 
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dicated to him his * Quint o-Monarchi<e cum | in 1662, Bennet joined the two thousand 
^quarto 'OfioXoytn ' (1659). Many of his letters ejected, while Ellis conformed, and got his 
occur in the Calendars of the State Papers majesty's title to all the three benefices. To 
during the Commonwealth, the Tanner MSS. | his honour, however, it must be recorded 
at the Bodleian Library, and the Additional that he allowed the ejected rector 55/. for 
Manuscripts (12098) at the British Museum. , life. 

When a wing of the old mansion at Hex- ' After some time spent in retirement in 
worthy was demolished about forty years ago, , Derbyshire — probably his native county — 
an iron chest, concealed in a wall, was found , he settled at Aylesbury, where he preached 
to contain the correspondence of Colonel privately to a small congregation. Thence 
Bennet. The compilers of the * Parochial ne removed to Abingdon, Berkshire, where 
History of Cornwall' assert (iv. p. viii) that he died 6 April 1687. It maybe noted that 
these letters are not now to be found, but Lipscomb in his list of the rectors of Wad- 
it is probable that they are identical with desden designates him Richard. Probably 
the three voliunes of Colonel Bennet's cor- the mistake originated in the fact that a 
respondence included among the manuscripts former rector (in 1383) was a Richard Ben- 
of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps (Nos. 11015 net. His 'Theological Concordance' has 
and 12102). only R. Bennet, but the parish entry is dis- 

[Visitation of Cornwall (Harl. Soc. 1874), p.lO; ^^^^ctly Robert, and so Calamy. 
Masson's Milton, iv. 498-506; Burtons Diary, [Cnlaniy's Account ; Palmer's Nonconf.Mem. 
iii. 138, 265. 359, iv. 29, 449, 488; Bibliotheca i. 308-9; Lipscomb; communications from Rov. 
Comab. i. 20, 238, iii. 1064.] W. P. C. T. J. Williams, M.A., Waddesden, Rev. Stephen 

Lepine^ Abingdon, Mr. Robert Gibbs, historian 

BENNET or BENNETT, ROBERT {d, of Aylesbury.] A. B. G. 

SUof r yi'Ao- TeSsl''"^"; , BENNET SIB THOMAS (1592-1670), 
Holy Scriptures, wherein the many various lawyer second son of Sir John Bennet [q.v.]. 
and different Words and Phrases that concur grandfather of the first eari of ArlinRton was 

bom at 1 ork Dec. lo92, and educated at 



in Sense and Signification, are exactly re- T,, o , A ,, ^^^- ^""^V""" """^i™ "1 

ferred to their diltinct Heads and Common All Souls College Oxford, where he graduated 

Places, digested in an Alphabetical Order. I^LD- 3 J"ly IC-'-l;, was a meml^r of Gray's 

Very usefil for all Students in Divinity and J2°f "^Taoa • f ^"'^f "• ^''j<^»*«« 

LaSurersinthe great Work of theMini^tery, f^t \^^ ll^J"';!"!!^'';," ^^??),f S 



and for all that desire to search into the ?/""! 1<^' .f v r^f^^i^^n ^tt'*'" "^ 
hidden Treasures of the Scripture for Increase *''?* °™f * wi.H"i no, "\ ^ <cJ}'' Z"^ 
Knowledge and Confirmation in the Faith. Whted at Whitehall 21 Aug. 1661. For 




cordance' he describes hUself as B.D. He S? j^'^S^o ' ^«'"*'"^^«'''''''*' "« ^'^^ 
was presented by Lord Wharton to the rectorv ._ ,^^® , r^\^ ^ -r. 

of Waddesden, Buckinghamshire, in 1648. ^ [Jl^^l^^lL ^^"^^V^®"* ^^&- ^?y ^,^^"' . 60 ; 

The living included thrle separate rectories. S^^7,^«? l^"^^ (Brydges), Tankerv.lle title; 

One of these had been simMtaneouslv be- Cotton s Eng. Bar. iv. 276 ; Cal. State Papers, 

une oi tnese naa oeen simultaneously De- Dom. (1603-10) 384, (1634-6) 324, (1656)606 ; 

stowed on a John Ellis, 'who scrupled to n ^* » ci. *. u V^ ^.u t • r-n • * t^ i- u 

7 1 ^.1- X -^V ^i"o, *T **vr ovi. M|/Acvi vyj (^Qote 8 Sketches of the Lives of Lmment Enirlish 

take the title upon him, and only preached civilians, 76.] J. M. R. 

every other Lord s day in his turn. Bennet 

discharged all the other duties of baptising, BENNET, THOMAS (1646 ? - 1681), 
pastoral visitation, preaching, &c., but freely grammarian, was bom at Windsor about 1 646. 
let Ellis enjoy half the profits. From the His parentage is unknown. He was a West- 
parish registers it is found that he was mar- minster scholar (^/w?wm Westmonasf.ja, 164), 
ried, and that his wife's christian name was and proceeded thence to Christ uhurch, 
Margaret. A son Qervase and daughter Mar- Oxfora, where he was entered in 1663 ; took 
garet appear among the baptisms. liis B.A. in 1666 (Wood, Fasti Oxwi. iv. 
On the passing of the Act of Uniformity 289) ; and his M.A. 3 April 1669 (ibid, 307).. 
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Afterwards Bennet became corrector of the 
University Press. Dr. Fell, the dean of Christ 
Churchy nominated Bennet, 29 Dec. 1669, as 
candidate for the vacant post of architypo- 
grapher, with which was then joined the 
superior beadleship of civil law (Wood, 
Ath, Ox. iii. 883). Bennet, thinking the ap- 
pointment secure, did not go round to the 
masters, cap in hand, which was the usual 
manner of applying for their votes (Wood, 
ibid.)f and one Norton Bold obtained the 
post. A second attempt on the part of Fell 
to secure for Bennet the architypographer- 
fihip in October 1671 met with the same ill 
success. In 1673 Bennet published a gram- 
mar in 8vo, entitled * Many Useful Obser\'a- 
tionsjby way of Comment out of Antient and 
Learned Grammarians on Lilly's Grammar,* 
Oxford. This work, from its birthplace, 
became known as the Oxford Grammar, and 
sometimes, from Fell's patronage, as Dr. Fells 
Grammar; and Bennet was styled the Oxford 
Grammarian. He took orders after his second 
rebuff, and obtained the livings of Steventon 
by Abingdon, and Hungerfora. At this last 
place he died in August 1681, and there he 
was buried. 

What Bennet did for (Latin) grammar was 
to make ^more easie and more compleat 
. . . the rules of Lilie's " Propria quae ma- 
ribus " and " As in praesenti " ' (Twblls's 
Grammatica Reformatay preface, xxvi) ; and 
Twells, who Avas a schoolmaster at Xewark- 
upon-Treut, publishing his book in 1683 (un- 
aware apparently of Benuet's death two years 
before), alluded to him as the Oxford Gram- 
marian, and hoped he would ' speedily apj)ly 
both his head and hand to ' remedy * the 
grand inconveniences of the " Qu5e genus " 
and Syntax.' 

[Wood's Ath. Ox. vol. iii. col. 883 ; Wood's 
Fjtsti (Bliss), vol. iv. cols. 289, 307; Welch's 
Alumni Wt'stmonasterienses, p. 154; John 
Twolls's Grammaticji Reformata, 1683, preface 
26.] J. H. 

BENNET, THOMAS, D.D. (167:3-1728), | 
divine, was Ijjorn at Salisbury on 7 May 1678. 
lie was educated at the free school there, 
and was distinguished as a boy for his rapid 
acquisition of all kinds of knowledge. lie 
proceeded to Cambridge, and was entered of 
St. .Fohn's College in 1688, before he was 
fifteen. lie took the usual degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. — the latter in 1694 when he was 
twenty-one. He was chosen fellow of his col- 
lege. In 169.") a copy of Hebrew verses by him 
on the death of Queen Mary was printed in 
the uni versitv collection. His first noticeable 
publication was * An Answer to the Dis- 
senters Plea for Separation, or an Abridg- 



ment of the London Cases ' (1699, 5th edi- 
tion 1711). In 1700, by a lucky accident, 
arriving at Colchester on the death of a 
clergyman there (John Bayne), he was un- 
expectedly called on to preach the fiineral 
sermon, and acquitted himself so much to 
the satisfaction of the people that he was 
appointed to succeed him. He was instituted 
15 Jan. 1700-1. In 1701 appeared 'A Con- 
futation of Popery' in three parts. In 
1702 he followed up his former 'Answer 
to the Dissenters Plea for Separation' by 

* A Discourse of Schism, shewing, 1. What 
is meant by Schism. 2. That Schism is 
a damnable Sin. 3. That there is a Schism 
between the Established Church and the 

! Dissenters. 4. That this Schism is to be 
charged on the Dissenters' Side. 5. The 
modern Pretences of Toleration, Agreement 
in Fundamentals, &c., will not excuse the 
Dissenters from being guilty of Schism. 
Written by way of Letter to three Dissent- 
; ing Ministers in Essex. ... To which isan- 
I nexed an Answer to a Book entitled " Thomas 
' a^inst Bennet, or the Protestant Dissenters 
' vmdicated from the charge of Schism."' Shep- 
herd of Braintree answered this work, and 
j Bennet replied in * A Defence of the Discourse 
I of Schism ; in answer to the objections which 
I Mr. Shepherd has made in his Three Sermons 
of Separation,' and a^ain in ' An Answer to 
Mr. Shepherd*8 Consi&rations on the Defence 
of the Discourse of Schism ' (both 1703). But 
Bennet found an unlooked-for and most 
masterly antagonist in a fellow clergyman in 

* A Justification of the Dissenters against 
!Mr. Bennet's charge of damnable Schism, 
iS:c. . . . By a Divine of the Church of Eng- 
land bv Law established/ 1705. Bennet s next 
book IS * Devotions, viz. Confes-sions, Peti- 
tions, Intercessions, and Thanksgivings, for 
every day in the week, and also before, at, 
and after the Sacrament, with Occasional 
Prayers for all Persons whatsoever.' 

In 1705 Bennet also published * A Confu- 
tat ion of Quakerism, or a plain Proof of the 
Falsehood of what the principal Quakers 
(especially Mr. R. Barclay in his * Apology ' 
and other works) do teach concermng the 
Necessity of immediate Revelation in order 
to a saving Christian Faith, &c.' B. Lindley 
answered this in 1710, and had an easv 
victory ; for shrewd and learned as was the 
' Confutation,' it betrayed ignorance of the 
opinions of the quakers, as of evangelical 
nonconformists. 

In 1708, stung apparently by passing gibes 
at his own printed prayers, he published : * A 
brief History of joint Use of precomposed 
set Forms of Prayer,' and * A Discourse of 
Joint Prayer,' and later in the same year * A 
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Paraphrase with Annotations upon the Book 
of dommon Prayer, wherein the text is 
explained, objections are answered, and ad- 
vice is hnmluy offered, both to the clergy 
and the laity, for promoting true devotion 
to the use of it/ In 1710 these were tacitly 
vindicated by Bennet in * A Letter to Mr. 
B. Robinson, occasioned by his Review of the 
Case of Liturgies and their Imposition,* and in 
a ' Second Letter to Mr. Robinson ' on the same 
subject (also 1710). The issue of one letter 
before the other was characteristic of the 
hurry with which Bennet addressed himself 
to his controversies. He dashed off what first 
offered itself, and accordinglv committed 
strange blunders. In 1711 lie published 
* The Rights of the Clergy of the Christian 
Church ; or a Discourse shewing that God 
has given and appropriated to the clergy 
authority to ordain, baptize, preach, preside 
in church-prayer, and consecrate the Lord's 
Supper. Wherein also the pretended divine 
right of the laity to elect either the person 
to be ordained or their own particular pastors 
is examined and disproved/ Just aner he 
had thus flouted the laity he was thank- 
fill to transfer himself from Colchester to 
London on the invitation of the lord mayor 
and aldermen of the metropolis. By a 
singular repetition of his former good fortune, 
he preached on an emergency a funeral ser- 
mon at St. Olave's, in Southwark, and was 
unanimously chosen lect urer there. On leav- 
ing Colchester — which from various causes 
Lad declined until his living was mere gen- 
teel starvation — he became deputy chap- 
lain to Chelsea Hospital. He was further 
appointed morning preacher at St. Lawrence 
Jewry under Dr. Mapletoft. Finally he 
was presented by the aean and chapter of 
St. Paul's to St. Giles, Cripnlegate, of 500/. 
a year. This presentation, nowever, embit- 
tered his remaining years, as he was speedily 
involved in parochial disputes and tedious 
lawsuits in order to recover the proceeds of 
an alleged assigned tax on peas and beans. 

In 1711 he was created D.D. In 17 14 he pub- 
lished * Direct ions for Studving. ' In 1 7 1 5 ap- 
peared his ' Essay on the XXXIX Articles 
agreed on in 1562, and revised in 1571, . . . 
and a Prefatory Epistle to Anthony Collins, 
Esq., wherein the egregious falsehoods and 
calumnies of the author of " Priestcraft in Per- 
fection " are exposed.' In 1716 he assailed the 
■extruded churchmen in *The Nonjurors Sepa- 
ration from the Public Assemblies of the 
Church of England examined and proved to be 
schismatical upon their own Principles.' In 
1717 he married Elizabeth Hunt of Salisbury, 
' a gentlewoman of great merit,' and by her 
had three daughters. In 1718 he published 



* A Discourse of the ever-blessed Trinity in 
Unity, with an Examination of Dr. Clarke's 
Scriptural Doctrine of the Trinity.' Like all 
his books, these were answered. His idea of 
the Trinity was undoubted Sabellianism. 
In 1726 he gave to the world a small me- 
morial of his lifelong studies in * A Hebrew 
Grammar.' He was always projectingpolemi- 
cal books, and especially designed a sequel 
to his * Rights of the Clergy' of 1711, show- 
ing * the independency of the church on the 
state.' But he died in the prime of his years 
9 Oct. 1728. He is described by a contempo- 
rary as * tall, strong, and haughty,' and * a per- 
fect master of Eastern and other learned lan- 
guages.' Emlyn praised him for his* small 
respect to decrees of councils or mere church 
autliority.' 

[Newcourt's Repertorium ; Biogr. Brit. ; Chal- 
mers's Biog. Diet. ; Bennet . . . Appellant, Perry 
and other InhHbitantA . . . Respondents, 1722; 
tithes of peas and beans of vicar of East Ham in 
Essex; T. Brett's Dr. Bennetts Conct^ssions to 
the Nonjurors prov*d to be destructive of the 
Cause which he endeavoured to defend, 1717; 
local researches at Colchester and London ; Bon- 
net's Works, and MSS.] A. B. G. 

BENNET, WILLIAM (1746-1820), 
bishop of Cloyne, was bom in the Tower of 
London 4 March 174o-6. He was educated 
at Harrow School, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Parr, Gilbert "Wakefield, 
and Sir William Jones, proceeding afterwards 
to Emmanuel College, Cambridge. The dates 
of his degrees were : B.A. in 1767, M.A. in 
1770, and D.D. in 1790. In 1773 a fellow- 
ship was conferred upon him, and for many 
years he was the chief tutor at the college. 
Among his pupils was the Earl of West- 
morland, who, on his appointment as lord 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1790, nominated his 
old tutor as his chaplain. Bennet's promo- 
tion was then assured, and it came quickly : 
from 12 June 1790 to 1794 he held the see 
of Cork and Boss, and in the latter year was 
translated to the more lucrative bishopric of 
Cloyne. It was at one time proposed to 
appoint Bishop Bennet to an English see, and 
he was put in nomination for the provostship 
of Trinity College, Dublin, but was rejected in 
favour of another candidate. Among the pul- 

Eit orators of his day he took a high place, and 
is services were in frequent requisition. His 
exertions whilst preaching a charity sermon 
at St. Michael's, Comhill, are supposed to 
have hastened his death. He died at Mon- 
tagu S(juare, London, 16 July 1820, and 
was buried at Plumstead, Kent, a monument 
to his memory l)eing erected in Cloyne cathe- 
dral. In 1791 he married Frances, daughter 
of Rev. Nathaniel Mapletoft, of Boughton, 
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in Northamptonshire, by Anna Maria, only 
daughter of Charles, fifth Viscount CuUen. 
Though they were of opposite politics, the 
friencfehip 01 Parr and Bishop Bennet lasted 
from school to college, and from college until 
the latter's death. The bishop's critical 
knowledge of the classics and his liberality 
towards the Irish peasantry are highly praised 
in Parr's * Remarks on the Statement of Dr. 
Charles Combe' (1795), pp. 25-6. To the 
ill-fated Gilbert Wakefield the bishop showed 
his regard * with uniform benevolence. He 
was elected F.S.A. in 1790, but does not 
seem to have contributed to the * Archieologia .* 
His favourite pursuit was to trace the Roman 
roads in his native country, and he is said to 
have walked over nearly the whole of them 
from the north of England to the south. The 
brothers Lysons, in their advertisement to 
the * Magna Britannia,' acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to the bishop for his communica- 
tions on the Roman roads and stations in 
each county. This work came to an end 
with the county of Devon, and the fate of 
the bishop's observations on the other shires 
is not known. His paper * On the Roman 
Architecture and Oastrametation is printed 
in Polwhele's Cornwall, supp. to vol. iii. 82- 
87, and to Nichols's * Leicestershire ' he con- 
tributed some remarks on its Roman roads (i. 
pp.cxlix-cl), and his views on the Jewry wall 
of Leicester ( i. 7). The translation of the 
work known as Richard of Cirencester's de- 
scription of Britain, which was published in 
1809, contained the bishop's opinions on the 
same subject. The register of Emmanuel 
Collepfe which he compiled ia described in 
the ' Fourth Report of the Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission,' pp. 417-20. Bisho]) Bennet 's pro- 
bity and amiability were the subject of fre- 
quent praise. 

[J(»hnst one's Purr, vols. i. passim, and viii. .574- 
648: Field's Parr, i. 20-43, ii. 288-03; Loixl 
Teiixn mouth's Sir W. Jtmvs, i. 114 : Wakefield's 
Memoirs, i. 106, 200; Xant's Church of Ireland, 
ii. 718-20; Cotton's Ffusti Eccl. Hiliernicie, i. 
191. 276-8; Oent. Maj?. 1791, p. 1061. 1820, 
pt. ii. 104, 184; Nichols's Lit. Illustrations, iv. 
703-12, vi. 164-6. 444-54, vii. pp. xxxv, 64-5 ; 
Corresn. of Rt. Hon. John BtTesford, ii. 44.] 

W. P. C. 

BENNET or BENNETT, WILLIAM 

(1707?- 1833?), musician, was bom about 
1767 at Comteintei^head, Devonshire, where 
his fatlnT ]K)ssessed an estate. Bennet 's first 
musical instructors were Bond and Jackson 
of Exeter, but he suhsecjuently came to Lon- 
don, where ho studied under John Christian 
Bach and Schroeter. lie was an excellent 
pianist, and was noted for his extempore per- 
formances on the organ. He is said to have 



been the first to introduce grand pianofortes 
into Plymouth, where he was appointed or- 
ganist of St. Andrew's in 1793. In 1797 he 
married a Miss Debell, of Guildford. Of his 
later life no information is forthcoming. In 
1812 he was living in Barrack Street, Ply- 
mouth, where he still held the post of orga- 
nist at St. Andrew's, a position he continued 
to occupy in 1824 (Dictionary of MusidemSj 
1824), and according to the * G^rgian Era' 
(1833) in 1833 ; but as the account of him in 
the latter work is practically a reprint of that 
in the former, the statement is not to be fullv 
relied on. Bennet published several unimpor- 
tant songs, glees, and pianoforte pieces, which 
are now entirely forgotten. 

[Georgian Era, iv. p. 647 ; Dictionary of 
Musicians, 1824; The Picture of Plymouth,. 
1812.] W. B. S. 

BENNETT, AGNES MARIA {d, 1808), 
novelist, was a married lady with many 
children, who survived her ; but there is no- 
evidence of her birth, her parentage, or her 
condition. In 1785 she was permitted to de- 
dicate her first novel, * Anna, or the Memoirs^ 
of a Welch Heiress,' 4 vols., to the princess 
royal. The whole impression of the work, 
though published anonymously, was sold on 
the day of publication (Aikin's AtJiemfttmy 
iii. 391). The novel was twice translated into 
French (Didot), first by Dubois Fontenelle, 
1784 (which date must be an error, unless 
the translation was from the manuscript in 
advance of the English press), and secondly 
in 1800. Mrs. Bennett's second novel, again 
published anonvniously, wu.s *JuA*enile In- 
discretions, 1788; it was attributed at first 
to Miss Bumey (Didot), and translated into 
French the same year. In 1789 appeared 
* Agnes de Courci, a Domestic Tale,* re- 
viewed in the * Monthly Review' (i. 215), and 
also popular enough to be translate<l. A 
fourth novel by Mrs. Bennett, entitled * Ellen, 
Countess of CiLstle Howel,' 4 vols., issued from 
the Minerva Press, 12 March 1794, with the 
author's name, and with an * Apology ' pre- 
fixed, which indicated much distress of mind 
and circumstances. It obtained notice in 
the < Monthly Review,' xiv. 74. In 1797 ap- 
peared, in 7 vols., price 31 j». 6<Z., 'The Beggar 
Girl,' supposed to be taken from existing cha- 
racters at Tooting ( Gent. Mag. IxxLx. 108), and 
dedicated to the Duchess of York, near whom 
Mrs. Bennett was then residing (her own* De- 
dication,' vol. i.) In 1806 Mrs. Bennett's 
popularity was immense; and producing a 
new novel that year in 6 vols., which she 
called * Vicissitudes abroad, or the Ghost 
of my Father,' 2,000 copies of it were sold 
on the first day, though the price was 36*. 
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Mrs. Bennett died at Brighton on 12 Feb. I BENNETT, EDWARD TURNER 

1808, and her body, being brought to London, (1797-1836), zoologist, was born at Hackney, 

^was met at the tfoms, Kennington Common, Ijondon, 6 Jan. 1797. John Joseph Bennett, 

on 21 Feb. (European Mag. liii. 156), by a the botanist [q. v.], was his younger brother. 

large circle of friends (Aikin's Ath,, supra). He practised for some years as a surgeon 

Another work by Mrs. Bennett was pub- near Portman Square, but his chief pursuit 

lished after her death in 1816, imder the was zoology. His numerous papers in sci- 

title of 'Faith and Fiction, or Shining Lights entific journals are of minor importance, and 
in a Dark Generation,' 6 vols. (Watt's Bibl. \ imperfectly represent his attainments. In 

Brit,) She is also credited with the author- 1822 he actively promoted the establishment 

•ship of two French novels, * L'Orphelin du of an entomological society, of which he was 
Presbyters,' 1816 ; and 'Beaute et Laideur,' ! secretary. Later, this society developed into 

1820 (Didot), but these were apparently a zoological club in connection with the Lin- 
portions of * Faith and Fiction,' translated. I nean Society. Under his management the 
In 1822 Defauconpret translated * Ellen de : zoological club became the start mg-point of 

Courci ' (Didot) ; and in 1853 an attempt the Zoological Societv of London in 1826, 
was made to reprint 'Anna,' in penny nimibers, I of which lie was at first vice-secretary ; he 
by W. Strange, of Lovel's Court, Paternoster j was elected secretary in 1831, and held the 

Row; but at the second number the issue office till his death on 21 Aug. 1836. His 

stopped. zealous efforts greatly contributed to the firm 

[Watts Bibl. Brit. ; Didot's Nouvelle BioRr. establishment of the society. In 1835 he 

GAnArale; Aikin's Athenaeum, iii. 391, 392; visited Selbome, and made large collections 

European Magazine, liii. 156.] J. H. of interesting facts, which he embodied in his 

])osthumou8 edition of White's * Selbome' 

BENNETT, CHARLES HENRY (1829- ( 1837). This work, which is little improved 

1867), draughtsman on wood, was bom in by the mass of matter added, was published 

1829. His first sketches an])eared in *Dio- with a preface by J. J. Bennett, the editor's 

genes,* a comic paper started in 1853, which brother. Bennett's only separate works were 

had but a brief existence. They speedily < The Tower Menagerie,' 1829; * The Gardens 

attracted attention, and his pencil was after- and Menagerie of the Zoological Societv 

wards occupied with a series of slight out- Delineated/ vol. i. Quadrupeds, 1830, vol. ii. 

line portraits of members of parliament. Birds, 1831. Besides these he wrote the 

which were published in the 'Illustrated article on Fishes in * Zoology of Captain 

Times.' Then came his * Shadows' in 1856, Beechey's Voyage,' 1839, and' many pa])ers 

followed by ' The Fables of .^op and others in *Zool. Jour.' 1825-34; *Linn. Trans.' 

translated mto human nature' in 1858,and his 1827 ; ' Ma^. Nat. Hist.' 1831 ; * Zool. Troc' 

^ Proverbs 'm 1859. These were accompanied 1831-0; *Zool. Trans.' 1835, 1841; *Geol. 

by many children's books, of which he was Proc.' 1831. 

tie author as well as the artist, and by some . j j j^^^^^^^^ f^^ ^ E. T. Bennett's ed. 

more senous work, amongst which was a ofVhite'sSelborne, 1837.] G. T. JB. 
senes of illustrations to the Rev. Charles 

Kingsley's edition of Bunyan's 'Pilgrim's BENNETT, GEORGE JOHN (1800- 

Progress,' issued in 1860. He likewise illus- 1879), actor, was born at Ripon, in Yorkshire, 

trated,mconjunctionwithGeorgeH.Thomas, 9 March 1800. His father was for thirty 

Willfl's^Poets' Wit and Humour,' 1861, and, years a member of the Norwich companv. 

with Richard Doyle, Mark Lemon's 'Fairy Bennett entered the navy in 1813, and quitt^ 

Tale8,'1868. He also published, with Robert it in 1817. He made his first api)earance 

B. Brough, ' The Origin of Species,' and at Lynn, in Norfolk, in 1818. After playing 

* Shadow and Sabstance,' 1860. These were in different country towns he became in 1 820 




Sketches, Development Drawings, and Ori- Xhe performance was a failure. In Hotspur 



ginal Pictures 01 Wit and Humour.' Last 
of all came his engagement on ' Punch,' to 
which he contributed numerous sketches, 
distinguished by their facile execution and 
singular subtlety of fancy. He was of an 
extremelj delicate constitution, and died in 
Xjondon on 2 April 1867. 

[Gent. Mag. 1867, i. 688.] R. £. 6. 

TOL. XT. 



he was more fortunate. On 23 Julv 1824, at 
the Lyceum, then called the Engbsh Opera 
House, he took part in the first presentation 
in England of *DerFrev8chiitz, or the Seventh 
Bullet,' a rendering by IjOgtin of Weber's 
famous oi)era. The part he played was Con- 
rad. In 1830 he jomed the Covent Ganlen 
company, appearing as Hubert in ' King John ' 

B 
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to the Constance of Miss Fanny Kemble. At 
Covent Garden he remained through the suc- 
cessive managements of Charles Kemble, La- 
porte, and Macready, ])laying such characters 
as Grindoff in the * Miller and his Men/ Mac- 
duff, Master Walter in the * Hunchback,' 
and Caliban in Macready's revival of the 
'Tempest,' October 1838. He accompanied 
Macready to Drury Lane, and remained 
with him till the close of his management, 
from 4 Oct. 1841 to 14 June 1843. On 
27 May 1844 Phelps and Greenwood be- 
gan their memorable camjmign at Sadler's 
Wells. Bennett joined them, remaining 
with them during the eighteen years over 
which the management extended, and play- 
ing Sir Tobv Belch, Pistol, Bessus in Beau- 
mont and ifietcher's * A King and No King,' 
Enobarbus in * Antony and Cleopatra,* 
Bosola in ' Duchess of Malfi,' altered from 
Webster by 11. H. Home, Antonio in the 

* Merchant of Venice,' Henry VIII, Ape- 
mantus in *Timon of Athens,' Fenton in 

* John Savile of Hasted,' Douglass in * Feudal 
Times,' &c. When Phelps retired (1802) 
from the management of Sadler's Wells, 
Bennett left the stage. Some time sub- 
sequently he was, it is stated, established 
in Chepstow as a photographer. Bennett 
was a trustworthy actor, but barely rose 
into the second rank. Ilis daughter, Miss 
Julia Bennett, has i)layed with success at 
minor theatres. A five-act play by Bennett, 
futitUMl * Ketri])uti()n, or Love's Trials,' was 
sncct'ssl'ully ])roduct'd ut Sadler's Wells on 
1 1 Feb. 1850, tlie ])rincipal parts b<»ing su])- 
ported by Plu'li)s, HenrvMai'ston, A. Younge, 
the author, and Miss Glyn. Bennett also 
wrote u drama called the * Justiza,' produced 
bv Miss Cusliman at Birmingham. He died 
on 21 Sept. 1879, and was buried at Nun- 
head Cemeterv. 

[Genest's English Stage; Tho Dnima, or 
Theatrical Pocket Magjizine ; TalHs's Dnvmatic 
^fagj^zine ; Era newspaper, 28 July 1879; Em 
Almanack,] J. K. 

BENNETT, JAMES (1785-1856), topo- 
grapher, was born at Falfield in the parish 
of Thonibury, Gloucestershire, on 10 May 
1 785, and carried on the businevSS of a printer 
and bookseller at Tewkesbury from 1810 till 
18.52, when he retired with a competent 
independence. He wrote the ^ History of 
Tewkesbury' (Tewkesbury, 1830, 8vo), and 
abridged it in the form of a ^ Guide ' (1835). 
In 1830 he brought out the first part of the 
* Tewkesbury Register and Magazine,* a use- 
ful periodical which was continued in annual 
numbers till 1849. He died at Tewkesbury 
on 29 Jan. 1856. 



[MS. notes by J. G. Nichols in a copy of the 
Tewkesbury Register in the British Musemn ; 
Gent. Mag. (N.S.) xlv. 317.] T. C. 

BENNETT, JAMES, D.D. (1774-1802), 
congregational minister, was bom in London 
22 May 1774, and educated there and at 
Gkwport, where he was prepared for the 
ministry of the independent church under 
the Rev. Dr. Bogue. In 1797 he was or- 
dained at Romsey, where he remained till 
1813. While there he became an ardent sup- 
porter of the London Missionary Society, 
preaching the annual sermon on its behalf m 
1804. He saw the first missionary ship, the 
Duif, sail from Spithead for foreign lands, 
and at home he was a coadjutor of Robert 
and James Haldane in some of their evange- 
listic tours. He removed in 1813 to Rother- 
ham, where he was both tutor in the college 
and pastor of the church. In 1828 he was 
transferred to London, where, first in Silver 
Street and then in Falcon Square, he exer- 
cised his ministry till 1860, when he resigned. 
He died in London, 4 Dec. 1802, at the age 
of eighty-eight. 

Bennett enjoyed in an unusual degree the 
esteem and confidence of his friends for the 
consistency of his character, the loftiness or 
his aims, the excellence of his judgment, and 
the laborious diligence which he exhibited 
as a minister and a supporter of all good 
public movements. Among the special objects 
to which he applied himself were the deiHuce 
of christianitv ag^ainst the unbelievers of the 
day, es])ecially against a certain Mr. R. Taylor, 
a popular lecturer : the promotion of christian 
missions, and the advancement of the Con- 
gregational Union. As one of the secretaries 
of the London Missionary' Society he came 
much into contact with its missionaries, both 
while they were prosecuting their studies and 
after they engaged in active work. Among 
those who in their younger days were mem- 
bers of his church was David Livingstone, 
who spent some time in London after leaving 
Scotland, chiefly in medical study. 

Bennett was a voliuninous author. Tlie 
following art' his principal works: 1. * Me- 
moirs of Risdon Darracott, of Wellington, 
Somerset * (whose granddaughter, Sarah 
Cowley, he married in 1797). 2. *The His- 
tory of Dissenters ' from A.D. 1088 to 1808, 
in conjunction with Rev. Dr. Bogue (2nd e<l. 
L()U(l(m, 1833, 3 vols.) 3. * Lectures on the 
History of Christ,' 3 vols. 4. * Memoirs of 
the Ilev. Dr. Bogue.* 5. 'Lectures on the 
Preaching of Christ.' 0. Congregational 
lecturer on * The Theology of the Early 
Christian Church.' 7. * Justification as re- 
vealed in Scripture.' 8. * Lectures on the 
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Acts of the Apostles.' 9. * Lectures on In- 
fidelity/ 

[Memorials of the Ute James Bennett, D.D., 
including sermons preached on the occasion of his 
death, London, 1863; private information from 
his son, Sir J. Kisdon Bennett, M.D., F.R.S.I 

W. G. B. 

BENNETT, JAMES GORDON (1800- 
1872), founder of the * New York Herald,' was 
bom in 1800 at New Mill, Keith, Banifshire. 

* The Bennett^,* he wrote in after years, * were 
a little band of freebooters in Saxony, a.d. 
896. ... I have no doubt they robbed and 
plundered a good deal. . . . They emigrated 
to France, and lived on the Loire several 
hundred years. . . . The Earl of Tankerville 
is a Bennett, and sprang from the lucky side 
of the race.' The family being Roman 
catholic, James was sent to a seminary in 
Aberdeen to be educated for the priesthood. 
He became an omnivorous reader, was fasci- 
nated by the works of Lord Byron and Walter 
Scott, but toned down the romantic influence 
they exercised on his mind by the perusal of 

* Benjamin Franklin's Life, written by him- 
self/ which was published in Scotland in 
1817. One day in the spring of 1819 he met 
a young friend in a street of Aberdeen, who 
said he was about to sail for America. After 
a short pause, Bennett said he would accom- 
pany him, as *he wished to see the place 
where Franklin was bom.' He first landed 
at Halifax, and began to earn a livelihood by 
teaching. Thence he went to Boston, and 
obtained employment as a printer's reader, a 
bookseller's clerk, and assistant in a news- 
paper office. Li t his last capacity he procured 
enga^ments successively on the * Charleston 
Conner,' among the slave-owners, on the 

* National Advocate,' the * New York Courier,' 
and on the * Enquirer.' He was at different 
times dramatic critic, Washington correspon- 
dent, leader-writer, editor. In the conten- 
tious times of General Jackson's election in 
1828-9 as president of the United States, 
Bennett strongly supported the general in the 

* Enquirer.' At Jackson's 8ec6nd election in 
1882-8 a change of sides on the part of his 
emplo^rers tookplace,and Bennett quitted the 

* Enquirer.' H!e then started a cheap paper, 
the * J^ew York Globe,' at two cents, which 
lived only a few months. Meanwhile he 
wrote literary articles and short lively stories 
for the ' New York Mirror.' In 1833 he bought 
part of the * Pennsylvanian ' of Philadelphia, 
and went to reside in that city ; but he met 
with no support from his former political 
associates, and withdrew from the 'Penn- 
sylvaiiian' in disgust. Returning to New 
Yoirk in 1884, he watched the growing suc- 
cem of the ' penny press,' and in the follow- 



, ing year concluded terms of partnership with 
i a young firm of print^jrs, Messrs. Anderson 
I & Smith. The result of this connection 
was the appearance on May 1835 of the first 
number of the * New York Herald,' a small 
sheet published daily at one cent. Bennett 
prepared the entire contents. He was his own 
reporter of the police cases, of the city news, 
and of the money market, the last being a 
new feature in the ordinary American news- 
paper. He was up early and late, kept hi» 
own accounts, posted his own books, and 
made out his own bills. A fire destroyed his 
printing office, and his two partners died. 
His great endeavoiur was to make his paper 
amusing enough to attract buyers, for nis 
want of capital prevented all competition 
with the rich sixpenny journals in ootaining 
genuine early intelligence. Paragraphs of 
fictitious news appeared in his paper, which 
he justified as legitimate hoaxes. * I am al- 
ways serious in my aims,' he said, * but full 
of frolic in my means.' He quizzed and 
satirised most of his contemporaries, and suf- 
fered several personal assaults from rival 
editors. These he turned to account by nar- 
rating the circumstances in a tone of banter, 
which made his paper more and more popular. 
He had great skill, too, in ad captandum, wri- 
ting, and used it against the rude and rowdy 
habits that then prevailed in New York. His 
biogp:^pher, who writing in 1855 describes Mr. 
Bennett as a man with lofty views for the 
regeneration of the press, says of him in 183(), 
when the * Herald was in its infancy : ' He 
could attract no public attention till he cari- 
catured himself morally and mentally.' One 
element of his prospenty was the systematic 
employment of^ newsboys in the distribution 
of his paper. In 1838 he visited France and 
England, and made liberal arrangements 
with men of literary attainments as regular 
correspondents for his jwiper. He extended 
the system to many of the important cities 
of America. His next visit to the British 
Isles in 1843 was marked by an unpleasant 
incident at Dublin. He went to hear O'Con- 
nell address a large meeting at the Com 
Exchan^ in that city, and the * liberator,' on 
seeing his card, exclaimed aloud : ' I wish he 
would stay where he came from ; we don't 
want him here. He is one of the conductors 
of one of the vilest gazettes ever published 
by infamous publishers.' Bennett replied to 
this public insult by a di^ified letter to the 
* Times,' in which he attributed the agitator's 
ebullition of wrath to the fact that the * Herald ' 
had successfully opposed the demand made 
by the repealers on the Irish in America 
for rent. * That I can surpass every paper in 
New York,' he wrote, 'every person will 
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acknowledge — that I will do so, I am re- 
solved, detennined/ He spared neither 
money nor labour. He availed himself of 
every improvement in the machinery of print- 
ing and of distributing his sheet ; he chart- 
ered vessels to go and meet the incoming 
ships and steamers from Europe to acquire 
the latest news; he hired special trains or 
express locomotives to bring intelligence from 
all parts of the American continent. He 
was perhaps the first newspaper proprietor to 
employ the telegraph wires m transmitting 
a long political speech from a distance — Mr. 
Clay's speech on the Mexican war, delivered 
at Lexington, Kentucky, in 1 840. The speech 
was sent by express a distance of eighty 
miles to Cincinnati, and then telegraphed to 
New York for publication in the * Herald * 
next morning. Jiennett acquired great wealth 
and a position of honour among his adopted 
countrymen, in spite of the obloquy to wnich 
the rough encounters of his earlier career 
had exposed him. Of his wealth he made a 
generous use. Many examples of his bene- 
volence in private are related, but the public 
spirit he displayed in sending Mr. Stanley to 
Central Africa in search of Dr. Livingstone 
outshone all his other efforts of this kind. 
Stanley's mission lasted from Januarv 1871 
to May 1872, and cost Bennett 10,0007. ster- 
ling. In 1874 a second expt'dition was un- 
dertaken to Central Africa by Stanley at the 
joint expense of the owner of the * New York 
Ilorald (Bennett's son) and the o\vner of 
the London * Daily Ttdegraph ' (Mr. E. L. 
Laws()n),and resulted in extensive additions 
to g(U)prTaphical knowledge. Bennett died in 
New York on 1 .Tune 1872. That timid reserve 
was not a characteristic of Bennett's may be 
gathered from the following ])ithy description 
of himself: * Since I knew myself, all the real 
ap]>robati(m I sought for wjus my own. If 
my conscience was satisfied on the score of 
morals, and my ambition on the matter of 
talent, I always felt easy. On this ])rinciple 
I have acted from my youth up, and on tliivS 
])rinci])le I mean to die. Nothing can dis- 
turb my equanimity. I know myself, so does 
the Almighty. Is not that enough ?' 

[Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett and his 
timos by a Jonrnalist, New York, 1855; Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 1842-43 ; Xorth American 
Keview (article by Parton), 102; Stanley's How 
I found Livingstone.] K. H. 

BENNETT, JC)II\ HUGHES, M.D. 
(181 2-1 875), physician and physiologist, was 
horn in London on 81 Aug. 1812. lie was 
educated at the grammar and Mount Rad- 
ford schools, Exeter, but owed much to his 
mother's influence. She trained him hoth in 



literary and artiatic tastes, and developed in 
him elocutionary talents of a high order. 
With his mother he spent much time on the 
continent, especially in France. After an 
apprenticeship with a surgeon at Maidstone, 
commencing in 1829, Bennett entered at 
Edinburgh in 1833. He was a zealous stu- 
dent of anatomy and physiology under 
Kobert Elnox and John rletcher, both of 
whom influenced him greatly. The Gk>od- 
sirs, Edward Forbes, J. H. Balfour, and John 
Reid were among his intimate associates, and 
he became one of the presidenta of the Royal 
Medical Society. W liile a student he pub- 
lished a paper * On the * Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of the Otic Gknglion* {London Medical 
Gazette, 30 July 1836). He graduated M.D. 
in 1837, receiving a gold medal, on Syme*8 
recommendation, for the best surgical report, 
while Sir Charles Bell declared his * Disser- 
tation on the Physiolog}' and Pathology of 
the Brain ' worthy of a second medal. 

Bennett now proceeded to Paris, where he 
studied two years, and founded the Parisian 
Medical Society, becoming its flrst president. 
Another period of two years was spent in the 
principal German centres of medical study. 
Parisian methods of clinical study power- 
fully impressed him, and he acquired great 
skill in the application of the microscope in 
practical medicine. During his residence on 
the continent he wrote nearly a score of 
articles in Tweedie's * Library of Medicine ' 
(vol. ii.), including most of those on the 
diseases of the nerv-ous system. 

Returning to Edinburgh in 1841, Bennett 
published in October his * Treatise on Cod- 
liver Oil ds a Therapeutic Agent in certain 
forms of Gout, Rheumatism, and Scrofula.' 
He derived his knowledge on this subject 
from the German schools, although cod-liver 
oil had long been used as a remedy among 
the Scotch fishing populations, and had for 
many years been prescribed by Drs. Kay and 
Barcisley in the Manchester infirmary. Al- 
though this treatise excited much interest, a 
large part, of the edition remained unsold in 
1847, when an appendix of cases benefited bv 
cod-liver oil was added, and it was statecl 
that one house of druggists in Edinburgh 
had dispensed OOOgalhms of it in the preced- 
ing twelvemonth, as compared with one gfal- 
lon in 1841. In 1848 Dr. C. J. B. WiUiams 
of London published a series of cases in 
which he had prescribed cod-liver oil with 
benefit in j)hthisi8, introducing a fresh and 
more palatable preparation ; and the respec- 
tive shares of praise due to Bennett and 
Williams in the introduction of the new 
drug were subsequently warmly disputed. 

In November 1841 Bennett commenced 
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lecturing on histology at Edinburgh, giving 
a series of microscopical demonstrations on ; 
minute structures, illustrating anatomy, I 
physiology, pathology, and the diagnosis of 
disease, and also tsKing private classes on 
microscopical manipulation. He was the 
first to give this instruction systematiciJly, 
and great credit is due to him for his clear 
recognition of the importance of the micro- 
scope in the clinical investigation of disease. 
At that time, says Dr. McKendrick, * so long 
as an organ showed no change in its mate- 
rial substance when examined by the naked 
eye, physicians called its affections func- 
tional, and the fact of microscopal changes 
of structure was overlooked.' 

In 1842 Bennett unsuccessfully competed 
for the chair of general pathology at Edin- 
burgh. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and also of the Edin- 
burgh College of Physicians. About this 
time he became physician to the lloyal Dis- 
pensary, and pathologist to the Royal In- 
firmary. At the former he gave courses of 
* polyclinieal medicine * for seven years, on 
the model of the German polyclinic, students 
examining patients exhaustively under the 
eye of the teacher ; he also gave lectures on 
pathology and the practice of physic, with 
microscopical demonstrations, and accumu- 
lated a large museum of pathological speci- 
mens. During this period Bennett was in- 
cessantly occupied in medical literature. In 
1846 he was appointed editor of the * London 
and Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medical 
Science,* later becoming also its proprietor. It 
became a good property in his hands, and he 
sold it to Messrs. Sutherland & Knox, pub- 
lishers. Some years later he again became 
part proprietor, and then sole proprietor ; 
finally, Messrs. Sutherland & Knox again 
purchased the journal. Bennett had been 
fortunate enough to find all his transactions 
in this matter pecuniarily profitable (see Dr. 
McKendbick m Edinbtirgh Medical Journal^ 
November 1875, p. 468). 

In 1845 Bennett published a case of * Hy- 
pertrophy of the Spleen and Liver,' which is 
the first recorded case of leucocythsemia, a 
disease in which a very large proportion of 
-white corpuscles exists in the blood. Vir- 
chow and others subsequently did much to 
explain and describe this disease, and Ben- 
nett did not at first recognise its true nature. 
His labours, both in 1845 and subsequently, 
are, however, of such value as to associate 
his name veiy honourably with the investi- 
gation. In 1848 Bennett was unanimously 
elected professor of the Institute of Medicine 
at Edinburgh. He threw himself with cha- 
lacteristic energy into his new duties, teach- 



ing physiolog}' and pathology in their espe- 
cial bearing on medicine. Every lecture 
was a work of art, finished in delivery, and 
illustrated by excellent diagrams and by 
abimdant specimens. He lectured chiefly 
from manuscript, but when he put this aside 
to discuss some controversial point, he be- 
came vivacious and too often condemnatory 
of others, and hence did not fail to stir up 
antagonism. His leading idea was to teach 
his students to ob8er\'e precisely and me- 
thodically for themselves, and to employ all 
modern instruments of precision. 

As a consulting practitioner Bennett never 
attained very freat success. His sceptical 
tone of inquiry did not win confidence among 
patients, and his critical and sarcastic re- 
marks on the works of others did not make 
him a favourite among his professional 
brethren. In 1855 he became a candidate for 
the chair of the practice of physic at Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Laycock was successful after an 
exciting contest. Bennett had set his heart 
on this chair for many years, and the disap- 
pointment embittered his after life. He was 
till this period robust and indefatigably ener- 
getic, and continued so for ten years more ; 
but about 1865 he began to suffer from an 
obscure bronchial and throat afiection j sub- 
sequently he had attacks of diabetes, and was 
compelled to winter abroad for some years. 
In 1874 he resimed his chair at the Institute 
of Medicine. In August 1875 he received 
the LL.D. degree from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and his bust by Brodie was presented 
to the university by old pupils. 

He died at Norwich on 25 Sept. 1875, nine 
days after an operation for stone, performed 
by Mr. Cadge, from which his enfeebled 
strength did not enable him to recover. He 
was buried in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh, 
on 30 Sept. by the side of his friends Goo<&ir 
and Edward Forbes. His wife, together with 
a son and four daughters, survived him. The 
* Lancet' says (1875, i. 534): *He reduced 
the mortality of uncomplicated pneumonia 
to nil ; he demonstrated not only the dispen- 
sableness, but the injuriousness, of the anti- 

Ehlogistic treatment which had ruled the 
est minds of the civilised world for ages. 
Doubtless other physicians were working in 
the same direction even before Bennett. But 
he devised a treatment of his own which has 
given most brilliant results, and he adhered 
to it and to the pathological views on which 
it was based so steadily, and over so long a 
series of years, as to establish its truth, and 
so largely revolutionise the practice of medi- 
cine m acute diseases. . . . What praise 
could we give too much to the physician who 
taught us to treat phthisis, not antiphlogisti- 
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cally, but with fresh air and cod-liver oil ? tion of his * Natural Arrangement of British 
It is admitted on all hands that this praise | Plants, and the brothers* assistance was ac- 
is due to Dr. Bennett.' knowledged by the genus * Bennettia/ which, 

Dr. McKendrick eives a list of 106 papers | however, has to pive way to De Candolle's 
and memoirs by Bennett in the * British * Saussurea ' in priority. The elder brother, 
Medical Journal,' 9 Oct. 1875. So many are having ^adually devoted himself to zoology, 
important that it is impossible to mention | died whilst his lastwork, an edit ion of Whites 
them here. The principal results of his work ' * Selbome,* was passing through the press, the 
are given in the following larger treatises, final portions beingsupervised by John Joseph 
all published in Edinburgh : 1 . * An Intro- Bennett, and the preface written by him. 
duction to Clinical Medicine,' 2nd ed. 1853; | In 1827 Bennett became associated with 
4th ed. 1862. 2. * Lectures on Clinical Medi- Robert Brown (1773-1^58) [q. v.] ; in Sep- 
cine,' 1850-6 ; second and subsequent edi- tember of that year it was arranged that the 
tions entitled * Clinical Lectures on the Banksian * herbarium and library should be 
Principles and Practice of Medicine;' 5th transferred to the British Museum, Brown 
ed. 1868. Six editions were published in his . being appointed keeper with an assistant. In 
lifetime in the United States, and transla- November Bennett was named Brown's as- 
tions have been published in French, Rus- sistant, and thenceforward his life was de- 
sian, and Hindoo. 3. * Leucocytheemia, or | voted to botany. The winter of 1827-28 was 
White-Cell Blood,' 1852. 4. * On Cancerous spent in removing the Banksian collection to 
and Cancroid Growths,' 1849. 5. * Outlines Montague House, and for eight years after 
of Physiology,' 1858 (a reprint of the article , even the merest drudgery of the department 
* Physiology' in the eighth edition of the * En- was done by the hands of the keeper and his 
cyclopoedia Britannica'). 6.* Pathology and assistant. In 1828 Bennett was elected fellow 



Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis,' 1853. 
7. * The Restorative Treatment of Pneumo- 
nia,' 3rd ed. 1866. 8. ' Text-book of Phvsio- 
logy,' 1871-2; published simultaneously in 
Edinburgh and in America, and also trans- 
lated into French. To these should be added 
his article on Phthisis in Reynolds's * System 



of the Linnean Society, and of the Royal So- 
ciety in December 1841 ; in the previous year 
he had undertaken the duties of secretary of 
the Linnean Society, which function he most 
efficiently discharged for twenty years. 

In 1843 the collections were removed from 
Montague House to the British Museum 



of Medicine,' vol. iii. ; the * Report on the Ac- i building. Robert Brown died in 1858, and 
tion of Mercury on the Liver to the British on his death a strong effort was made to 
Medical Association in 1867 nud 1869, the obtain the transfer of the botanical coUec- 
latter published in ' Medicine in Modern j tions to Kew, where the herbarium was 
Times,' 1869, and in a separate form in rapidly assuming importance through the 
Chicago, 1873: 'Researches into the Anta- munilicence and activity of Sir J. \V. Ilooker 
gonism of Medicines,' a report to the British and George Bent ham [q. v.] After long 
Medical Association, 1875. I inqiiir}' it was decided that the Banksian 

[Obit. Notice, Brit. Med. Journ. 9 Oct. 1875. | collections should not be transferred to the 
l^p. 473-8; Edin. Med. Journ. Xovoml.er 1875, Royal Gardens, Kew. But the anxiety con- 
pp. 46(3-74, both by Dr. McKendrick (for some ' sequent upon the inquir\' told upon Bennett, 
years his ji8sistiint and deputy); Scotsmui, 27 Sept. | and he sought relief by a two montlis' resi- 
1876; Lancet, 9 Oct. 1875; account of his case i dence on the continent in 1859; in the next 
and post-mortem examiuation, by Mr. W.Cadjje, i year he suffered illness for three months, but 
Brit. Med. Jour. 9 Oct. 1875, p. 453.]^ | a still longer holiday in Scotland and the 

Or. T. B. north of England restored him in great mea- 

BENNETT, JOHN JOSEPH (IHOl-isure. In 1870 he retired from the British 
1875), Ixjtanist, was born at Tottenham on Museum, and in 1871 he moved to a house 
8 Jan. 1801. He received liis early educa- i ut Maresfield, Sussex, where he died from 
tion at^ Enfield, having as schoolfellows ; disease of the heart 29 Eeb. 1875. 
Keats, Tliirlwall, and John Reeve the actor, | His disposition was singularly kind, quiet, 
the latter doing all Bennett's fighting in | and retiring. His published papers were few 



return for lielj) in aritlimetic. Leaving scliool, 
Bennett became a student at Middlesex Hos- 
])ital, j)assed in due time, and settled in a 
house in Bui strode Street, Cavendish Square, 
with his brother, Edward Turner Bennett 
[q.v.], four years his senior. They soon became 
acquainted -with John Edward Gray, who 
was then helping his father in the prepara- 



in number, chiefly descriptive of new plants 
from Western Africa, sent him by his friend 
Br. Daniell. The work which is his most im- 
portant contributi(m to science is his chief 
share in Horsfield's * Plantte Javanic«j Ra- 
riores,' of which the first part came out in 
1838, and the last in 1852, a quarto work of the 
highest value. As an example of Bennett's 
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care in small matters, reference may be made 
to his account of the Upas tree, and his se- 
paration of fact and fiction concerning it. 

There is a bust of Bennett by Weekes in 
the botanical department of the British 
Museum. 

[Joum. Bot. Brit, and Foreign, New Ser. v. 
.(ISTfi), pp. 97-105, with bibliography and por- 
trait.] B. D. J. 

BENNETT, WILLIAM MINEARD 
(177i^l868), miniature-painter, was bom at 
Exeter in 1778. Having Ifeft his native city 
early in life, he placed himself under the 
instruction of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
.attained a considerable reputation as a painter 
of portraits and miniatures, living in the 
-society of many of the most distinguished 
literary men of that day, among whom his 
brilliant wit and versatile talents made him 
a ereat favourite. Several of his works were 
exnibited at the Royal Academy between 
the years 1812 and 1816, and again in 1834 
and 1836. Many years of his life were spent 
in Paris, where his talents gained for him 
the patronage and friendship of the Due de 
Berri ; but in 1844 he returned to Exeter, 
where, practising his art only as an amuse- 
ment, he resided until his death, which took 
place on 17 Oct. 1858. Bennett possessed ■ 
also a thorough knowledge of the science 
of music, and many of his musical compo- . 
sitions became popular in Paris and Naples. 

[Gent. Mag. 1868, ii. 647; Redgrave's Dic- 
tionary of Artists, 1878.] B. E. G. 

BENNETT, Sir WILLIAM STERN- 
DALE (1816-1875J, musical composer, was 
bom at 8 Norfolk Row, Sheffield, on 13 April 
1816. On his father's side he came of a 
race of musicians. His grandfather, John 
Bennett, was bom at Ashford in 1750, but 
early in life settled at Cambridge, where he 
was for many years lay clerk in the college 
choirs of King's, St. John's, and Trinity, and 
his father, Robert Bennett, a pupil of Dr. 
Clarke, was for some years before his death 
•organist at the parish church of Sheffield, 
and was the composer of a few son^s, none 
of which, however, are remarkable for much 
individuality. In 1812 Robert Bennett mar- 
ried Elizabeth, the daughter of James Donn, 
curator of the Botanic Gardens at Cam- 
bridge : William Stemdale was the youngest 
-child of this marriage. His mother died on 
7 May 1818, at the early age of 27, and his 
father (who had in the meantime married 
Again) only survived her eighteen months, 
flying on 3 Nov. 1819. Robert Bennett's 
.second wife does not seem to have taken 
jnuch< interest in his orphan children, for 



on 19 Dec. 1819 the little William Stem- 
dale was sent with his sisters to his grand- 
father at Cambridge, after which she did 
not trouble herself anv further about them. 
On 19 March 1820 Bennett and his sisters 
were baptised at the church of St. Edward, 
Cambridge. On 17 Feb. 1824 Bennett en- 
tered the choir of King's College, his musical 
education continuing at the same time under 
his grandfather's guidance. Two years later 
the Rev. F. Hamilton, superintendent of the 
newly formed Royal Academy of Music, 
when on a visit at Cambridge, happened to 
hear Bennett play, and was so struck by the 
promise he displayed, that the boy was re- 
moved from King's College choir and placed 
at the Academy, where he entered on 7 March 
182(J. Here his principal study at first was 
the violin, his masters being Oury and 
Spagnoletti; but his special talent for the 
piano soon asserted itself, and he was placed 
under W. H. Holmes for that instrument, 
and under Lucas for composition and har- 
monv. Somewhat later he studied under 
Cipriani Potter and Crotch, the former of 
whom particularly influenced his style by 
imparting to the future English composer 
some of the peculiar qualities which he liim- 
self had derived from his own master, Mozart. 
For the first few years of his stay at the 
Academy there is no doubt that Bennett was 
not remarkable for assiduity ; the boy was still 
stronger in him than the musician. On Sept. 
1828 he played a concerto of Dussek's at an 
Academy concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, and in the same year he composed his 
first score — a fairy chorus. Until his voice 
broke he sometimes sang in the choir at 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and on one occasion 
took the part of Cherubino in a performance 
of Mozart's *Nozze di Figaro' at the King's 
Theatre (11 Dec. 1830) given by the pupils of 
the Academy. This attempt, the on^- one 
on record of a boy's singing the part, does 
not seem to have been very successful. A 
contemporary newspaper pronounced tliat 
* Cherubino, personatea by a little boy, was 
in every way a blot in the piece. Had the 
memory of the audience not supplied the 
deficiency, the dramatic eftect of the opera 
must have been utterlv demolished.' In 
1831 Bennett began to study with Crotch, 
and though the latter's lessons had not the 
reputation of being particularly instructive, 
his pupil henceforward made extraordinary 
progress. Personally, he retained all the 
boyish charm of manner which throughout 
his life never entirely deserted him, and the 
rapid manner in which his artistic powers 
matured did not prevent him from joining 
in the childish amusements of his fellow- 
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students. His family still preserve some the study of other instruments, for on 24, 26^ 
sketch for compositions of this period, little I and 28 June and 1 July his name occurs 
fragments which already betray the hand of ; amonc^t the viola players in the orchestra or 
a master, but which are written on the back the Handel Festival held in Westminster 
of those sheets of figures of theatrical clia- ■ Abbey. The month of August he spent at 
racters which are still to be bought in old- ' his grandfather's at Cambridge, but in Octo- 
fashioned shops for * a penny plain, or two- | ber he was back at the Academy, and on the 
pence coloured.* The dates at which the com- 17th of the next month he played his second 
positions of the next few years were finished concerto at a concert oi the Society of 
show plainly this extraordinarily speedy deve- ! British Musicians, on which occasion Miss 
lopment of his powers as a musician. His : Birch sang his scena, * In radiant loveliness.*^ 
first symphony was completed on C April ' On 8 Dec. the same society produced his 
1832, nis first concerto in October, his second overture to the * Merry Wives of Windsor.*" 
symphony on 9 Dec, and the overture to the i In 1836 he gave a concert at Cambridge on 

* Tempest ' on 31 Dec. of the same year. In ' 26 Feb., and on 11 May made his first appear- 
1833 the overture in D minor was finished | ance at the Philharmonic Society's concerts^ 
on 12 Oct., the second concerto on 4 Nov. on which occasion he played his second con- 
In the following vear the overture to the certo. In October he finished a third sym- 

* Merrv Wives of Windsor ' was written in phony, 



and in November the Society of 
British Musicians produced his fine overture 
*Parisina,' a work which he subsequently 
re-scored twice. In January 1830 he was at 
Cambridge once more, where he occupied his 
holidays by writing the third (dramatic) 
concerto. This work was begun on 8 Jan. 
and finished on the 22nd of the same month, 
but was not produced until the following 
April, when Bennett played it at a Philhar- 
monic concert. In ^lay, accompanied by 
Mendelssohn's friend, Klingemann, and by 
J. W. Davison, the critic, Bennett started for 
Diisseldorf, where the Lower Rhine Festival 
was held that year. The occasion was a- 
memorable one, for Mendelssohn's first ora- 



May, and the third concerto finished on 
31 Oct. In 1835 he produced the overture to 
*Parisina' (2 Nov.), besides finishing a sym- 
phony in G minor (18 Oct.), and the sestet 
(1 Dec.) Of the above works, one was de- 
stined to have an important influence upon 
his future life. The first concerto (subse- 
quently published as Opus 1) was produced 
at a pupils* concert at the Royal Academy 
on 26 June 1833, Bennett himself playing 
the pianoforte part. The work was receivea 
with every mark of favour, the directors of 
the Academy undertaking to publish it at 
their own expense ; but of more importance 
to the young composer was the fact that 
it attracted the attention of ^lendelssohn, I torio, ' 8t. Paul,* was to be produced, besides 
who was amongst the audience. The Ger- which the programme included the two over- 
man musician, himself only seven years older ! tures to ' Leonore,' one of the Chandos- 
than Bennett, seems to have been at once anthems, * DaviddePenitente,' and the Ninth 
attracted by the work of one who possessed , Symphony. The performances took place on 
so many of his own idiosyncrasies. The 22, 23, and 24 May, under Mendelssohn's 
curious manner in which, superficially at personal direction. Occupied as he must have - 
least, their compositions present similar been, he nevertheless found time to renew 
characteristics, though not so marked at this j his acquaintance with Bennett, whom he- 
period as it was when the two composers strongly pressed to visit Lei])zig, and as the 
were drawn into closer connection, has English musicians were about to return 
given rise to a current idea that Bennett be- | home, he advised them not to do so without 
came the pupil of Mendelssohn. This was j taking a trip up the Rliine. Fortunately for 
never the case, for Bennett received no in- posterity, the advice was followed, for on. 
struction beyond what he obtained at the ' this excursion Bennett conceived the idea 
Academy. The influence of Mendels.sohn I of his most lovely work, the overture *The 
upon Bennett — an influence whicli was much , Naiads,' the first sketch of which w»is actually 
less than is generally supposed — was only I written in Germany, thougli the work was 
the result of the close intimacy between them not finished until the following September 
which had its origin at the Academy con- at Cambridge, where he went on his return 
cert during the summer of 1833, and reached toEngland. On 23 Sept. he left tlie Academy,, 
its height during Bennett's stay at Leipzig I and soon afterwards wrote to Mendelssohn 
in IH.'W-T. In 1834 Bennett was elected ' about coming to Leipzig. Financial difticul- 
organist at Wandsworth Church, a post he j ties being fortunately overcome by the kind- 
did not retain ver^' long. Though still de- • ness of Messrs. Bi-oadwood, he started for 
voting himself chiefly to the pianoforte and i Germany in October, and arrived at Ham- 
composition, he had not entirely neglected burg on the 25th. Two days later he was at, 
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Berlin, and at two o'clock in the afternoon 
of the 29th arrived at Leipzig, where Men- 
delssohn received him with open arms, gave 
him the score of the ' Melusine ' overture, and 
introduced him, at the Baierischer Hof, to the 
chief musicians of the town. Leipzig was 
just then the home of a little knot of musi- 
cians who were destined to make their mark 
in the music of the century ; chief amongst 
them were Mendelssohn himself and Rohert 
Schumann, with both of whom Bennett was 
thrown into daily intercourse. The little 
diary which he kept at Leipzig, unfortunately 
a record of the barest description, shows 
that it was to Schumann he owed an intro- 
duction to Kistner, the publisher, who at 
once took some of his compositions. As this 
took place on 22 Nov., the intimacy between 
the two musicians must have sprung up very 
early after Bennett's arrival at Leipzig. 
Schumann's friendship for the English com- 
poser was unbounded, and the criticisms he 
published on his early compositions were 
singularly appreciative and discriminating. 
Though personally Bennett warmly recipro- 
cated Schumann's friendship, he seems never 
to have been altogether reconciled to much 
of the German composer's music. In later 
years loyalty to his friend caused Bennett to 
be one of the first to introduce Schumann's 
compositions to English audiences, yet they 
never exercised such an influence upon his 
ow^n style as did those of Mendelssohn, to 
^whose genius his own nature was so much 
more akin. At Leipzig Bennett lodged with 
« Dr. Hasper, to whose house he moved on 
2 Nov. On the 10th of the same month he 
recorded in his diary that he began a sym- 
phony, but nothing more is kno"WTi as to this 
-work. He made his first appearance at the 
GewandhauB concerts on 19 Jan. 1837, when 
he played his own third concerto with the 
utmost success. On the 25th of the same 
month *The Naiads' was produced at the 
Society of British Musicians. On the 29th 
his grandfather, to whom he owed more per- 
haps than will ever be known, died at Cam- 
bridge. On 13 Feb. * The Naiads ' was played 
at the Gewandhaus, Bennett himself con- 
ducting, and on 6 March the overture to 
* Parisina ' — which he had re-scored for the 
purpose — ^was performed at the same concerts. 
The following three months were devoted to 
various pianoforte compositions, and to re- 
scoring * The Naiads ' for the Philharmonic, 
where it was played on 29 May. On 11 June 
Bennett left Leipzig, and returned to Eng- 
land by way of Mainz and Rotterdam. 
August was spent at Cambridge, and on the 
reopening of the Academy in October, Ben- 
nett was appointed to a class there, the 



beginning of that long routine of teaching in 
which he was involved for the rest of his. 
life. In 1838 he was elected a member of 
the Garrick Club and of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, and an associate of the Philhar- 
monic Society. August and September of 
this year were spent at Grantchester, near 
Cambridge, and here the (published) fourth 
concerto w^as written, the lovely barcarolle in 
which may have been inspired beside the sedgy 
windings of the Granta. In October he re- 
turned to Leipzig, where he stayed until 
March, having in the meantime written the 
* Wood Nymphs ' overture, which was pro- 
duced at the Gewandhaus on 24 Jan., where 
he had also played the new fourth concerto on 
17 Jan. In August he turned liis attention to 
writing an opera, an agpreement for which was 
actually signed, but the difliculty which so 
many musicians have experienced, that of find- 
ing a suitable libretto, prevented the plan from 
being ever carried into execution. In the 
summer of the following year he was much 
occupied with writing an oratorio ; this was 
probably a work he had intended to call * Zion,*" 
but which was never finished. One of the 
choruses from it was subsequently inserted in 
*The Woman of Samaria.' Towards the end 
of 1841 Bennett became engaged to Miss 
Wood, who had been an Academy pupil in 
1838. She was the daughter of Commander 
James Wood, R.N. In January 1842 Ben- 
nett once more visited Germany. At Cassel 
he made the acquaintance of Spohr and 
Hauptmann, at Leipzig he found Pierson,. 
who had just settled tnere, and at Dresden 
he met Reissiger and Schneider. On this visit 
there was much intercourse with both Men- 
delssohn and Schumann, the former of whom 
travelled from Berlin with him to Leipzig. On 
his return to London he at once fell into the 
round of teaching and concerts which so 
seriously interfered with the time he had to 
devote to composition. His few holidays 
were spent at Southampton, where his future 
wife's family lived, and here his marriage 
took place on 9 Apnl 1844. Tlie end of the 

E receding and the beginning of that year had 
een occupied by ms candidature for the 
chair of music at Edinburgh University, & 
post he did not succeed in obtaining. Soon 
after his marriage he was busy writing an 
overture to be called (in allusion to his wife's 
maiden name) 'Marie de Bois;' this was 
afterwards used as the overture to * The May 
Queen.' In March 1845 Bennett moved to 
15 Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, where he 
lived until 1859, when he bought 50 Inveiv 
ness Terrace. There are very few events in 
the next few years of his life which are 
worth chronicling. Until the composition of 
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"* The May Queen * in 1868 he wrote no work libretto, and the latter produced the absurd 
of importance, and his life was almost en- ' and badly written * May Queen.' In spite 
tirely uneventful. A performance of the \ of the disadvantage at which he was placed 
* Parisma ' overture at the Philharmonic in by the libretto, Bennett in six weeks set it 
1848 led to an unfortunate rupture with Sir to the beautiful music which is, perhaps, 
Michael (then Mr.) Costa and the society, | more popular than anything else that ne 
and the breach with the latter was not , wrote — ^music which breathes in every line 
healed until 1855, when Bennett was ap- | the spirit of pure English melody, as fresh 
pointed permanent conductor in succession and joyous as the month of May which it 
to Richard Wagner. The year 1849 was celebrates. * The May Queen ' was written 
rendered memorable by the foundation of in July 1858, when Bennett was staying at 
the Bach Society, in which Bennett took a the Gilbert Arms, Eastbourne, and was pro- 
prominent share. Five years later, at the duced at the Leeds Festival in the follow- 
Ilanover Square Rooms (6 April 1854), he ing September, the principal solo parts being 
conducted the first performance of the Mat- sung by Miss Clara Novello and Messrs. 
thew Passion music in England. During Sims Ileeves and Weiss. For the opening 
these years he was much at Southampton, of the Exhibition of 1862 he set an ode of 
and also gave concerts in many of the large Tennyson's. In the same month (May 1862) 
towns of the kingdom. In July 1853 the he wrot« the music to Kingsley's * Ode on 
directors of the Gewandhaus concerts invited the Installation of the Duke of Devonshire 
him to conduct during the next season, but as Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
English engagements prevented him from bridge.' This music was composed in the 
accepting this honour. Trips to Derbyshire, short space of five days ; it was finished on 
Rotterdam, and Brussels (where he wrote 30 May, and performed at Cambridge on 
an anthem, * Remember now thy Creator ') 10 June. The composition of the two odes 
were almost the only events to break the was followed by that of the overture * Para- 
monotonous round of employment in the years dise and the Peri,* one of his most spon- 
1863, 1854, and 1855, but in 1856 the chair taneous inspirations. Towards the close of 
of music at Cambridge being vacant, Ben- the year 1862, Bennett suffered an irreparable 
nett was elected (4 March) to the professor- loss in the death of his wife, which took 
ship by a majority of 149 votes. The degree of place at Eastbourne on 17 Oct., after a pain- 
Mus. Doc. was conferred on him on 30 June, ful illness. It is said by those who knew 
and he was made a life member of St. John's him well that he never recovered from the 
College on 26 Sept. following. He received effects of Mrs. Bennett's death, and that 
the degree of M.A. in 1867. Tlie Cambridge henceforward a painful change in him became 
appointment, although it opened to Bennett apparent to liis friends. For more than a year 
a new field for work, unfortunately did not he seems to have abandoned composition, and 
give him any more time for composition, it was not until the summer of 1864 tliat he 
Though the duties of a university professor produced any new work of importance, when 
of music are not onerous, Bennett was too he wrote the symphonv in G minor which is 
•conscientious to let tlie oftice become a mere : so well known to musicians. The minuet in 
sinecure in liis hands. The regulations as to this beautiful work had already appeared in 
the bestowal of degrees for music were so the Cambridge Installation ode, and the 
lax as to be practically useless, and accord- finale was entirely conceived during a rail- 
ingly the new professor proposed to institute way journey between Cambridge and London, 
an examination. He also turned his atten- It was produced at a Philliarmonic concert 
tion to the practical cultivation of music in on 27 June, and at the beginning of the 
the university, and in November conducted following year was performed under the 
a concert of the University Musical Society, composer's superintendence at the Leipzig 
As was to be expected, he infused his own Gewandhaus. The composition of the sym- 
admiration for Bach into some of the younger phony was followed by another long pause, 
and more enthusiastic amateurs of the day, during which he was elected principal of the 
and it is partly owing to his initiative that Academy of Music (22 June 1866), and 
the university has gradually made such pro- received the Beethoven gold medal from the 
gress in musical matters. The year 1858 Philharmonic Society (7 July 1867). In the 
was rendered memorable by the production . summer of the latter year he wrote his 
of one of Bennett's most charming works, oratorio * The Woman of Samaria,' which 
lie had received a commission from Leeds was produced at the Birmingham Festival on 



to write a work for the approaching festival. 
In April he applied to H. F. Chorley, the 
musical critic of the *Athemeum,' for a 



27 Aug. Most of this work was written at 
Eastbourne, but one of the choruses in it 
was transferred from the incomplete * Zion ' 
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which he had begxui in 1840. On its pro- und delicate nature of his gt^nius. IL.* never 



diiction at Birmingham *The Woman of wrote a Iwir of music that was commoiiplact;, 

Samaria * did not include two of its best num- hut entertaiuinir the loftiest conception of 

Ijtjrs, the chorus 'Therefore with .loy/ ^^^ what his art should Ix*, tlie whole of his 

the quartett * God is a Spirit/ These were quiet and uneventful life was spent in actinj^ 
written at East bourne bet ween Sand 18 Feb., I up to his ideal. In his later years his <lulics 

jknd first performed on the 2l8t of the same at the Academy, where he would s<.)metimi>s 

month, when the oratorio was produced in teach for ten hours a day, interfered so sfri- 

London. With the exception of the music ously with the time he couKl jfive to conipo- 

to the * Ajax' of Sophocles, written in l87:i, sition, that he almost entirely ahandoned it. 
this was the last important work which i As a pianist his excfllence was supreuit*. A 

IWnnett produced. The arduous nature of writer in the * Musical Kvaminer* (14 Jan. 

his duties at t]ie Academy, demanding daily 184*$) mentions in the following terms his 

attendance for the whole day during term youthful )Mrrformances : * Little li<'nnctt, 

time, consumed all his energy; the conse- with his black hair and his luild blue i^\t*n, 

quence was that composition was almost and his expres.sive face, Ijeaming with gfiiius 

entirely abandoned. ... with his soul in his fingers . . . who 

llie university of Cambridge conferred (m can render the thoughts of iKK'ts with the 
him the degree of M.A. h4}noris caiuft in utterance of a iroet . . . wno can convey, 
iJctober 180/", and in 1870 (22 June) he re- tlirongh the medium of the pianoforte, ev^'ry 
<*eived the D.O.L. degree at Oxford. On mrnli ficat ion of passion, every shade of iVvf- 
!i4 March 1871 he was knighted at Windsor ing . . . and all without an elKort that 
on the r(3Commcndation of Mr. Gladstone, belongs not strictly to art in its most l^giti- 
and in August of the same year he attended mate meaning;' and the same characteristics 
the Ik'ethoven festival at Bonn. In March of jK)etry and perfect purit v of touch and ext?- 
1872 he received a public testimonial in cution distinguished his playing all through 
St. Jame8*8 Hall, and at the same time a his life. Personally, Hennett was remark- 
scholarship at the Academy was founded in able for his warm-heartedness and kindness, 
his honour by subscription. Tlie summer (combined with a singularly sensitive dfli- 
holidays of the last few years of his life cacv of feeling, and a retiring disposition 
were s])ent at his favourite Eastbourne. On which made him shun all publicity and dis- 
29 .Sept. 1873 he moved fn^m the house in play. Hy lK>th frit?nds jind jjupils he was 
Porchester Terrace, where he had lived since regarded with the afVect ion and respect which 
1870, to 66 St. John's Wood Road. Here he his amiable and gentle character called forth, 
was taken ill on 24 Jan. 1875, and died at and pnjhahly no man in his position had 
a quarter past twelve on Monday, 1 P'eb., fewer enemies. There is a portrait of him 
aged 09. lie was buried in Westminster by Millais, which was painted in 1><72, and 
Abbey, near Purcell, Blow, Croft, and Ar- has Ix^en engraved. An engraving by K re isel 
nold, on 6 Feb. of a j»ortrait by Peclit was published at 

At the time of his death Bennett occupied Leipzig in iKttl. 
the foremost position amount the English [Aninmi Register for 1875; Harmon ir«)rj for 

musicians of his day. Durmg the last few . n Dec. 1830; Mu.siwil Timei», 1 March 187o; 

years of his life honours were showered Registors of Westminster A hi h-'V ; Ti nit'**, 2 Ir'i-li. 

upon him, and the t^n years that have ■ 187o; Musical Kxamint-r. 14 Jan. 1843; <Jr.)v«'*8 

elapsed since his death have neither mo- Dictionary of MusicianM, vol. i. ; l'r'»ccM-<liiij.^> of 

dified nor increased the esteem in which his Musical Association (3 April 1872); Catilot's 

works are held. Ilis sense of form was so History of thu Royal Acad.my nf Music (18.)4) ; 

strong, and his refined nature so abhorred , information from Mr. J. Srerndahr IJ^nnytt (to 

anv mere seeking aft^r eflect, that his music ;^'h""» ^^1^ ^"^^J w''n;'^l "idcMt.! . Sn- 

• .. . ^1 . • r\^' ^ ^ (jL-orce (rn>ve, Mr. >V. !>. Iu>cksrn), Mr. <*. r. 

somrtimee girw the impression of being pr.>-^,^,_,-^j_. j^^„ ,,^ „,,,, ^,^ ^ jj ^,,,,,^ 

<luced under restramt. lie seldom, if ever, I y^,^. t W B. s. 

xave rein to his unbridled fancy; evervthing ^ ■' 

is justly proportioned, clearly defined, and i BENNIS, GEOUGE GEAKY (17fK>- 

kept witlun the limits which the conscien- l8ii<i), autlmr, was a nativ..* of t'orkaniore, 

tiou«ne8S of his self-criticism would not let Limerick. The date of his birth i.< variruisly 

St at ed as 1 71K) anrl 1 7tW. A fter some ytMirs its 

a grxx^r in Limerick he settled for a time in 

LiverjKK>l, and whilst theiv u]iiH'ars to have 



him overstep. It is this which makes him, 
ais has been said, so peculiarly a musician's 
composer: the broad eflfects and bold con- 
trasts which an uneducated public admires 
Are absent ; it takes an educated audience to 



embraced tlie doctrines of quakerism. His 
first work was * The Princijjles of the One 



jippredate to the full the exqxuBiteij refined Faith pnjfessed by all Christians/ Liviit^jwY^ 
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l>li». IL* ivnirtv*-*! til Dmiliin. and in 1>23 latter are by Antoine Benoist or by C. L 

lif s».-rtlfd at Pari?. wKith a tliird rdition i»f IWnoist, who was livinfir in Paris about the 

the wiirk just niiiutMl \vu« prinird in 1S2«V same time. Antoine diedin London in Augiut 

He publisiuHl nls*» tin* • Tnivt-l Ws Pocket 1770. 

l»iury and Student's J.mrnul * and a • Trvatise [M.-ver« Allctmiine^Kunstlei^Lexikon, 1872, 

on LilV Aj*.*unince.' Qut-rard als» stat*^ him &e.. iii* 544 ; I\.rtaliti and Knldi's Gmveundn 

ti» have written s«mie »7i*m<"m/<'j* ////^rffirf*. I »f dix-huitienie Mecle, 1880-2, i. 160; Diiloti 

whirh ni> details ai>» available. He travelled Ciniveurs de Portrait:: en France, 1875-7, i. 33.] 

al»i»ut iiver the continent : but fr«»m l^^JO to R. E.0. 
l*»;jri h»' was the dirert»>r of a lihrairie dt'* 

Hrani^r^ in Paris, founded by Ii..<■yln^'e and BENOLT, THOMAS (rf. 1634), herald, 

Kenoiiiird. Afterwards he act»-d a< an in- was Berwick pursuivant in the reign of 

suranctjitient.and in ndditiimwas librarian to Kdwanl IV. Kou«rt»croix imrsuivant in the 

th»' Brit i-h embassy. Hf was al*«uit onetime reiffn of Bichard III, ana Windsor herald 

th»'editnri>f 'GaiiLniani'sMes?»'njr»»r.* When under Henry VII. His further promotions 

in Fram-f h»* ceas«Ml t" b^.' a member of the wen» asf(dlows: Nnrroyking-at-arms20NoT. 

SiH.-i»'Ty nf Frit-nds. but always pn»fessed an lolO. and Clarencieux kin|;-iit-arms 30 Jan. 

atTiichment tn their principles. 'At the time loll. The date of this last appointment is 

of the ri- volution, 'says 5?m it h, * he i>«'acefully emme«nisly jriven in Noble's * College of 

r.took thf n)val flair. f«»r which he was Anns' as lol«t. His life was a much more 

kui^'htid by the kin^'.' There is apjuirently active one than falls to the lot of ma*r 

s<mii' »Tr«»r in this statement ; fi^r, accortlingr herulds, as he was almost constantly em- 

to VajNTi'au, hedidnot n.'Ceivethedeo»ration plnyeil in missions to foreifim courts, either 

of the J.t'iriiin d'Hi>nn»'ur until K>4. Acc«»rd- altme or attached to embassies. In 1514 ht? 

iuir t'> Smith. 'nn»sr nf his pp)]i»'rty was lost went ti» Fnince to 1h» present at the mai^ 

at t hi -time* »f the last r»'Vnlut inn [presumably riaire of Henrj- VIIPs sister Mar}* with. 

th»* ttmp tTctat i)f 1><*>1*", s<H>n after which he Louis XII, and staved there till the foUow- 



retiri-dintn private lile. 'He was nearly burned injj sprinu'. He visiteil the French court 

ti» d»'ath by the ^rreat tire which destn\v»*d aLnun in loA). when he ]mblished the chal- 

tlw iToviTniiifnt bitk»*ri»*s durinir the Crimean len^^*s for the tournaments at the Field of 

war. and m«»>t of hi> valuahln libniry was the Ch>th of (lold at the princiiNil c<uirti^ 

<oiisuuitd at that tinn*. Enniiirh was left, of F)uro]H». Two years later (May 152:?) he 

h.iwfvir, to fiiund a fit-e library- in his native carrietl to Francis! Henn-*s defianct; for real, 

eity. to whiih he hft over UMHN» volumes.' not mimic, war, and in 1528 (Jan. 2lM hi? 

A eoU'i-iioii of e«»i!i< which he had made act».»d a similar jmrt towards the Emi)eror 

was M.ilt'ii belwtH'n the time tif his death Charh^s V at Bunnvs in company with the 

and the arrival «»f his exi-eutor. Kdwanl French hendd (.4 uvenne. An account of thL^ 

B»nnis. «if Bolton, lb* di»-d 1 .Ian. lS*»t», ceri'mony is extant in a letter fritm him 

and was huri»*il at Pinis: but by his own de- ]»n'served in the British Museum ( J>*/».c. iv. 

sire no toniliMoUf marks !iis nstin^-]ilace. 'I'Wv The emlmssy of Sir Francis Povnti, 

[SiMith*. iK^^^riptiv. i'atal..inie of Friends* which was a prtdim'inaT^Mo this declara^^^^ 

Books. LomUm. 1M)7: QueranU Kranoo Liiti- wa> tu.tni lolHj. as Noble states in his hfe of 

rairc. t. i., Paris. 1S27 ; Qut-r.ird's Ijttorature Ii*'Uolt, hut m Junelo2i. Clarencu»ux wa5 

FmiKaise rontimjwaiiu", t. i., Pari>. 1S42; also fre(|Uently s«'nt to Sc<it land. His tir?t 

A'ai-frrau's I>iciinnii.iirv th-s C'«»ntiiiiiX)rHins, journey then* was in Aupist lol(% when the 

Paris. 1S.')8; iufor!nati..n of J. F. IVunis. of 1 hike of Alhany was ruling the kinpdom in 

Liimrirk.] W. K. A. A. the name of the infant Kin^ , James V diirinfr 

his mothers absence in Enj^laud. His in- 

BENOIST, ANTOINE (17iM-1770). structions wen* to obtain a ratification of 

dnui^d It small and encraver. was lit>ni at »Sois- the truce l»etween the two countries, and to 

Min> in 17lM. Karly in life he was broutrht arraui.'** for AUmny's passing through Eng- 

to ]On«ilan<l by Claude rlu Hos<'. thf enpr-aver. land on his way to France. Tliese nej»otia- 

and found employment as a teacher of draw- tion> ti»i>k a lonjr time to settle, and Benolt 

inir in many private families of the hijrher went to and fn^ three times before the fid- 

cla-i-i. Anumfjr his enLfravings are a i»ortrait lowinjrs]»rin^. Having gained the confidence 

of Loui> XV, after Blackey, dateil 1741 : a of (^uet»n Margaret, he was emidovinl again 

frieze on two plates represent iii^r * A Proces- at her«lesire to treat for a truce in S'ovemlwr 

si on of Free-Masons in L<mdon.' datetl 1742; 1.VJ2. when Allmny had just left Scotland^ 

and some snnill etchings of the battles and after an ab<irtive invasion of England. The- 
sieges of the French armies in the reign of ' Scotch lonls. however, had not the same 
Louis W\\ but it is doubtful whether the ^ ctmtidence in him that the queen had, and 
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the terms proposed by him not being ac- 
cepted, war was renewed on the expiry of 
A short abstinence. In 1524 and 1526 he is 
Again found passing to and fro between Eng- 
land and Scotland, and in 1527 he made the 
journey to Spain before referred to. His 
last journey was to carry the insignia of the 
Garter to Anne de Montmorency, grand 
master of France, and Philip de Chabot, 
lord of Brion, the admiral. This was in 
April 1533. The office of Garter king-at- 
Hrms was held at this time by Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley, who considered that a privy 
■seal granted to Benolt, on April 1530, in- 
fringed upon his riglits as sovereign. The 
dispute between the two heralds came before 
the court of the earl marshal. A full ac- 
count of Garter 8 grievances and Clarencieux*s 
answers will be found in the * Calendar of 
State Papers of Henry VIU,' vol. v. app. 38. 
As a reward for his services, Henry xUI 
granted him the reversion of the office of bailiff 
of Boston, and the surveyorship of all the 
lands appointed for the payment of the gar- 
rison 01 Berwick. Noble suggests that he 
was a foreigner by birth ; and this is probable, 
ns his brother John (whose name is usually 
ispelt Bunolte) was parson of Marke and 
Oalkwelle, in the Marches of Calais, and held 
t-he offices of king's secretary and commissary 
to the archbishop of Canterbury. Thomas 
TBenolt died on o May 1534, his will being 
^ated 24 April and proved 18 May. He 
^vas buried in the Nun's choir of St. Helen's 
"dJhurch, Bishopsgate, under the effigies of 
^ftiimself and his two wives, one of whom was 
^lary, daughter of Lawrence Richards, altos 
Termour, of Minster Lovel, ancestor of the 
-^»arls of Pomfret, by whom he had two 
-daughters, Eleanor, who married — Jones, 
'^>f Caerleon, and Anne, who married Sir John 
Jladcliffe and Hie. Buckland. The name of 
'Xhe other wife is not known. Heraldic visi- 
tations by him are preserved at the British 
liluseum in Harleian MSS. 1544, 1561, 1562, 
^nd 2070, and in Addit. MSS. 12479 and 
14316, besides others in the College of Arms. 

[Noble's College of Arms, 111 ; Pinkertons 
Scotland, ii. 158, 192, &c.; Gal. of State Papers 
Henry VIH, vols, i.-vi. ; Cox's Annals of St. 
Helen's, Bishopsgate.] C. T. M. 

BENSLEY, ROBERT (1738P-1817?), 
«ctor, is said to have been a lieutenant of 
marines, and in that capacity is believed to 
liave seen active service in ALmerica. Accord- 
ing to the information he appears to have 
himself supplied, his amateur performances 
induced Garrick, to whom, at the cessation 
of hostilities, he was strongly recommended, 
to advance him at once to play important 



characters. A more credible assertion is con- 
tained in an eminently untrustworthy com- 
C' tion, 'The Secret History of the Green 
m,' to the effijct that early in life Benslev 
joined the * company of Mr. Stanton in Staf- 
fordshire, where his youth and inexperience 
made his exertions be treated with ridicule by 
his associates.' His first recorded appearance 
was made at Drury Lane, 2 Oct. 1765, as 
Pierre in * Venice Preserved,' his d6but, 
according to Gilliland (Dramatic Mirror)^ 
being attended by a large body of his brother 
officers. During his two years* stay at Drury 
Lane Bensley played such roles as Edmund 
in * King Lear and Buckingham in * Richard 
III,' and * created ' the character of Merlin 
in *Cymon,' an adaptation from Dryden attri- 
buted to Garrick. On 16 Sept. 1767 Bensley 
appeared at Covent Garden, at which house, 
still playing the same line of parts, he re- 
mained until 1775, when he returned to 
Drury Lane. From this time until his re- 
tirement in 1796 he alternated between Drury 
Lane and the Haymarket, playing at the 
latter house in the summer and the former 
in the winter. If few new parts of impor- 
tance are coupled with his name, the fact is 
attributable to the absence during that period 
of any important tragedies. Lord Glenmore 
in the * Chapter of Accidents,* a popular 
drama of Miss Lee ; Leonidas in the * Fate 
of SpartA,' Harold in the ' Battle of Hastings,' 
and the Jike represent the kind of new cha- 
racters that were assigned him. With a ])er- 
formance for his benefit, 6 May 1796, of the 

* Grecian Daughter,' in which he played 
Evander to the Euphrasia of Mrs. Siddons, 
Benslev abandoned the stage. It is stated 
by all his biographers that the influence of 
his friends secured him a post as barrack- 
master, and Gilliland, in 1808, speaks of him 
as then barrack-master at Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks. A Robert Bensley is mentionea, how- 
ever, in the ' Gazette,' 12 April 1798, as ap- 
pointed paymaster, a post which he ap^)ears, 
n-om the same authority, to have resigned 
27 Nov. of the same year. Supposing, as 
seems possible, that the Bensley here spoken 
of is the same, this is the last public reference 
to him we are able to trace. It is said in one 
or two places that an accession of fortune on 
the death of a relative. Sir William Bensley, 
placed Bensley during his later years in a posi- 
tion of complete independence. Tlie death in 
question took place, according to the * Gentle- 
man's Magazine,' in 1809, the date given in the 

* European Magazine ' being 1 2 Nov. Mr. W. 
Clark Russell (Representative Actors) siw^ 
1817 as the year of Bensley's death. In so 
doing he is apparent I v misled by the name 
WiUiam Bensley, which he gratuitously 
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bestows on the actor, since in that year a 
William Bensley, Esq., possibly belonging to 
the family of printers, died at Stanmore. Ac- 
cording to the custom, eminently regrettable 
from a biographical point of view, of play- 
bills and of early ^Titers on the stage, 
Bensley is always described as Mr. Bensley. 
In the account furnished in the catalogue 
raisonnSe of the Mathews' Gallery of thea- 
trical pictures exhibited in 1833 at the Queen's 
Bazaar in Oxford Street, one portrait of the 
actor, by Mortimer (as Hubert to the King 
John of Powell), and two by Dewilde (as 
Oakley in the * Jealous Wife/ and Harold in 
the * Battle of Hasting *), are given, but he 
is there spoken of as Richard Bensley. That 
his name was William Bensley is j)08itively 
asserted in ' Notes and Queries * (6th S. x. 
273). The question is set at rest, however, 
by a letter to Gurrick printed in the *Ghirrick 
Correspondence' (London, 1831, ii. 73-4), 
which is signed Robert Bensley. Doubt is 
thus thrown upon the assertions that are 
made as to the place and period of his death, 
both of which at this time are practically 
unknown. In spite of a habit of boasting 
which led Bannister, according to the * Re- 
cords of a Stage Veteran,* 183(5, to bring 
him into sigTiHi ridicule by counting up in 
a public address all the actions at which Biens- 
ley claimed to have been present, and by 
drawing t hence the inference that he * car- 
ried n stand of colours when only eighteen 
mouths old/ Bensley a])pear8 to have been a 
res])ectiil)le character and a soinul actor. Tlie 
])rai.se of Charles Laml) is probably excessive. 
Lamb declares that of all the actors of his 
time ' l^'nsley had most of the swell of soul, 
was greatest in X\w. delivery of heroic con- 
cej)tions. . . . He had the true poetical en- 
thusiasm, the rarest faculty among players. 
None that I remembtT possessed even a 
portir)n of that fine madness whicli h(» threw 
out in Hots])ur*s famous rant about glory, 
or the transports of the Venetian incendiary 
at the vision of the fired city.' Against this 
estimat<^ may b<' placed that of the ' Dramatic 
Censor,' ii. 491, in which it is stated that * his 
])erson is slight, his features contracted and 
l>eevish, his deportment falsely consequential, 
his action mostly extra vagjint, and his voice 
rather harsh.' These qualities would, of 
course, fit him to play Malvolio, his great 
character, of which Boaden (Life of Jordan) 
says that he was ])erfection, while Gk^orge 
Colman {^Random liecords) declares that it 
was beyond all competition. O'Keefe, ii. 9, 
declares that Bensley, whom he often met 
at Colman's, was * an exceedingly well- 
informed, sensible man/ and adds that * as 
an actor he was most correct to the words 



and understood his author.' The * Theatrical 
Biography,* writing with obviously unfriendly 
animus, says he is no actor at alL Camp- 
bell (Life of Siddons) speaks of his * un- 
gainly solemnity of action * and * nasal pro- 
nunciation.' Biensley appears to have been 
a man of more than ordinary intelligence, 
who combatted with difficulty serious phy- 
sical disqualifications. He is said to have 
married a lady with whom he fell in love in 
consequence of being the accidental cause of 
her being thrown from her horse. 

[Genest's Accoimt of the Stage ; Doran*s Their 
Majesties' Servants; Thespian Dictionary; an- 
thorities already cited.] J. K. 

BENSLEY, THOMAS (A 1833), printer, 
is known by his own productions and by 
certain mechanical adjustments (adopted bv 
the 'Times' in 1814). His offices m Bolt 
Court were the same which had previously 
been occupied by Edward Allen, the friend 
of Johnson. Here he printed Macklin's folio- 
Bible in seven volumes (1800), Hume's 
* History of England,' an octavo Shakespeare, 
and 'The Posthumous Letters of William 
Huntington' (1822), which he also edited 
in part. In a preface to this work he com- 
plams of a fire which had destroyed hift 
premises, with much of his valuable stock ; 
and it appears that he was burned out on 
two separate occasions, suifering considerably 
thereby. Bensley seems to have been a 
steady man of business, enduring the heavy 
burdens imposed U])on him by his patriotism 
and preserving a stolid, imperturbable, if fan- 
tastic and somewhat unintelligent religiou.s 
faith. I^'iisley was one of the acting trustees 
of Providence Chapel, in Gray's Inn Lane, 
under the ministration of the notorious * Coal- 
heaver Saint' [see Huntington, William] ; 
and though the maintenance of this chaj>el 
was mainly due to the generosity of the 
wealthy widow of a city alderman, Bensley 
did his part in defraying the working ex- 
penses, and helped to raise a handsome monu- 
ment by Westmacott on the death of Hun- 
tington in 1813. Testimony is borne to his 
charitable disposition in the preface to a 
work by his son Benjamin, entitled *Lost 
and Found,' which records the conviction 
and repentance of a young Birmingham en- 
gi'aver, sentenced to penal serv^itude for the 
forgery of Bank of England notes. Thomasv 
Benslev had shown much kindness to this 
young man ai\er his conviction, and had as- 
sisted to support his wife and child, refer- 
ring to which his son writes : * I might here 
say much of that parent of whose life this 
afiair always seemed to me to present one of 
the brightest pages. . . . That father's fame 
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will ever be associated with names famous 
in the art which he did so much to raise 
and adorn.' Amount these names are Allen, 
Bulmer, Nichols, nell, and Koenig. Nichols 
writes of him that *he demonstrated to 
foreigners that tlie English press can rival, 
and even excel, the finest works that have 
graced the continental annals of typography.* 
Koenig was associated with him in the inven- 
tion noticed at the beginning of this article. 

[Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, viii.] L. S-t. 

BENSON, CHRISTOPHER (1789- 
18(58), prebendary and canon of Worcester, 
master of the Temple, was bom in 1789. He 
obtained a scholarship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree 
in 1812, and M.A. in 1815. After being or- 
dained he 8j)ent some years as a curate at 
St. John's, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and St. Giles's, 
London. In 1817 he was select preacher 
before the university, and delivered a course 
of sermons on baptism, which he subseauetitly 
printed ; and two years later he published 
* A Chronology of our Saviour's life. Benson 
rapidly earned a high repute as a preacher, and 
in the year 1820 he was selected as the first 
lecturer under Hulse's bequest at Cambridge. 
Hulse, who died in 1789, had left a consider- 
able sum of money for various piu^poses con- 
nected with the elucidation of the Christian 
evidences ; but as the fund was not held to 
be adequate for all the objects of the beouest, 
the appointment of a lecturer was delayed 
for thirty years. Benson's lectures, which 
were dedicated to the masters of Downing 
and St. John's Colleges, went through many 
editions, and he was again appointed in 1822. 
The second volume is dedicated to Granville 
Hastings Wheler, of Otterden Park, Kent, 
heir to the munificent Lady Betty Hastings, 
who had presented him to the vicarage • of 
Ledsham. In the meantime he had been 
elected fellow of Magdalene, and in 1826 he 
became canon of Worcester. He successively 
held the livings of Lindridge and Cropthome, 
and was for several years master of the Temple. 
At the time of his death, however, which 
occurred in his eightieth year at Woodfield, 
near Ross, he held no preferment. Benson 
belonged to the broader evangelical school ; 
and a series of* Discourses upon Tradition and 
Episcopacy,' preached in the Temnle Church 
in 1839, criticised the views of the Oxford 
tractarians — a term which Benson seems to 
have been one of the first to attach to Pusey, 
Newman, and theirfriends. These discourses, 
in which he argued against the apostolical 
authority of the fathers, and condemned the 
prominence assigned to tradition, led him into 
a controYersy, of great interest at that period. 



with the Rev. F. Mere wether, then rector of 
Cole Orton. The last of his sermons which 
attracted general attention was one delivered 
and printea in 1855, during the Crimean war 
— apologetic and courtly in its tone, but 
marked by considerable eloquence and pathos. 
Amongst his works may also be mentioned a 
volume on * The Rubrics and Canons of the 
Church.' He died in 1868. 



[Gent. Mag. 1868 ; Georgian Era, i. 628.] 

L. S-T. 

BENSON, GEORGE, D.D. (1699-1762), 
divine, was born at Great Salkeld, Cum- 
berland, on 1 Sept. 1699. The family was 
originally of London. Towards the close of 
Elizabeth's reig^ Dr. Benson's great-grand- 
father, John Benson, left the metropolis and 
settled in Cumberland. This John Benson 
had thirteen sons, from the eldest of whom 
Robert Benson [q. v.]. Lord Bingley, de- 
scended. During the civil war the youngest 
of these sons, George Benson, Dr. Benson's 
grandfather, took the side of the parliament, 
and suflered much in fortune, more espe- 
cially from the Scotch before the battle of 
Worcester. This George Benson had the 
living of Bridekirk in his native county, 
and was ejected in 1662. His grandson 
George received an excellent education. 
He was so diligent in his studies that * at 
eleven years of age he is said to have been 
able to read the Greek New Testament.' 
Al>er a full course of * grammar-learning ' he 
proceeded to an academy presided over by 
Dr. Dixon at Whitehaven. He remained 
at this academy about a year. Thence he 
was transferrea to the university of Glas- 
gow. About the year 1721 he is found in 
London, *and, having been examined and 
approved by several of the most eminent 
presbyterian ministers, he began to preach, 
first at Chertsey, and afterwards in the metro- 
polis.' At this time Dr. Calamy received 
him into his own family. At the recom- 
mendation of Calamy he next went to Abing- 
don in Berkshire. He was chosen pastor of 
a congregation of protestant dissenters there. 
He was ordained on 27 March 1723, Calamy 
and ^Ye other ministers officiating on the 
occasion. He continued in Abingdon for 
seven years. He was, as before, systematically 
studious. When ordained he held strictly 
Calvinistical opinions and preached them 
fervently. While at Abingdon he published 
three 'Practical Discourses' addressed to 
* young persons.' These later he suppressed, . 
in consequence of a change of views. 

In 1726 he married Mrs. Elizabeth Hills, 
widow. In 1729 he finally left Abingdon, 
which he was obliged to do ' on account of 
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the Arminian sentiments he had lately em- 
braced, and which were generally disapproved 
by his conjp-egat ion/ I le removed to London 
— after hesitating whether to give himself to 
physic— having accepted an invitation to 
become pastor of a congregation in Eling 
John's Court, South wark. Here he remained 
eleven years. 

In 1731 he published * A Paraphrase and 
Notes on St. Paul's Epistle to Philemon. 
Attempted in imitation of Mr. Locke's man- 
ner. With an Appendix in which is shewn 
that St. Paul coufa neither be an enthusiast 
nor an impostor ; and consequently the chris- 
tian religion must be (as he has represented 
it) heavenly and divine.* The appendix sug- 
gested LordLyttleton's more famous treatise. 
This work liaving been well received, its 
author pursued his design, and in the same 
year puolished his * Paraphrase and Notes on 
Paul's First Epistle to the Thessalonians.* 
This was succeeded in 1732 by a like * Para- 
phrase ' on tlie Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians. To this were annexed two dis- 
^rtations: (1) Concerning the Kingdom of 
God ; (2) Concerning the Man of Sin. In 
17.*i.3 there came forth his notes on the * First 
Epistle to Timothy,' with an appendix on 
inspiration. In the same year appeared his 
* Paniplirase and Notes upon Titus,' accom- 
panitMi with an essay concerning the abolition 
of tho ceremonial law. In 1734 there fol- 
1ow<h1 observations ajmn the * Second Epistle 
to Timothy/ with nii essay in two parts: 
(1) Concerning the Settlement of the Primi- 
tive Churcli : (2) Concerning the Keligioua 
Worship of the Christians whilst theSpiritual 
ijifts continued. 

Having completed his design of para- 
phrases and notes on these epistles of St. 
l^iul, he proceeded similarly to explain the 
Seven Catholic Epistles. Tliese were succes- 
sively piiblished 8(>parately between 1738 and 
1740, all having extended dissertations on 
]>articular points. Tlie Pauline Epistles were 
collected into one volume in 1752, and in 
17o6 the Seven Catholic Epistles, witli useful 
indices. 

During the nineteen years occupied by 
the^ie ^ Parapliras<»s ' h<» prepared and pub- 
lished a niimber of other works. In 1738 
u]>peured his 'History of the First Plant- 
ing of the Christian Ueligicm, taken from 
the Acts cjf the Apostles and their Epistles. 
Tr)getlier with the remarkable facts of the 
Jewish and Roman History which affected 
tliti Christians during this Period' (3 vols. 
4 to). This learned book reached a second 
<»dition in 17»')H. To it recent writers are pro- 
bably mon» indebted than is acknowledged. 

Having lost his first wife in 1740, Benson 



was remarried in 1742 to Mrs. Mary Kettle, 
daughter of William Kettle of Birmingham. 
By neither wife had he any fiunily. About 
this time he was invited to become joint 
pastor with Samuel Bourn of the presbyterian 
congregation, Birmingham. 

In 1743 he published ' The Reasonableness 
of the Christian Religion as delivered in the 
Scriptures.' This was originally meant as an 
answer to ' Christianity not founded on Argu- 
ment,' but its scope widened, and Leland in 
his ' View of the Deistical Writers ' (i. 146, 
5th ed.) characterises it as 'not merely an an- 
swer to that pamphlet, but a good defence of 
Christianity in general.' A second edition 
appeared in 1746, and a third, much enlarged, 
in 1759. 

In 1744 the university of Aberdeen con- 
ferred on Benson the degree of D.D. The uni- 
versity of Glasgow ha3 also intended the 
same honour for him, but one of the pro- 
fessors ' spoke of him with abhorrence as an 
avowed oocinian ' (Biog, Britannicd). In 
1744 he published * A Summary View of the 
Evidences of Christ's Resurrection,' in answer 
to ' The Resurrection of Jesus considered by 
a Moral Philosopher.' Besides editing two 
works of others he, in 1747, published a volume 
of sermons. Having presented a copy to Dr. 
Thomas Herring, archbishop of Canterbury, he 
received a specially gracious letter of thanks. 
In 1 748 he collected a number of his * Occa- 
sional Tracts * on various theologico-critical 
and historical points. They reached a second 
edition in 1753. One of these tracts, giving 
a seven* account of Calvin's conduct towards 
Servetus, gave deep oflfence. 

In 1749 Benson was translated to a con- 
gregati(m of protestant dissenters in Poor 
Jewry Lane, Crutchedfriars, as successor to 
Br. William Harris. Here he continued 
until his death. He had acted for some 
years as assistant to Dr. Nathaniel Lardner. 
Benson was in familiar intercourse with 
the foremost of his contemporaries, from 
Lord Chancellor King to Dr. Law, bishop of 
Carlisle. His * Paraphrases ' found favour 
in Germany and Holland, Michaelis trans- 
lating them in the former country. Benson 
had hardly n»tired from the ministry when he 
died on fi April 1702 in the sixty-third year 
of liis age. His * History of the Life of 
Christ ' was published ])Osthumously in 1704. 
He was undoubtedlv a Socinian, a fact which 
ex])lains the neglect that attended his works 
after his death. 

[Biotr. Brit. ; Amory's Mein«»ir In^fore his His- 
tory of the Life of .losus Christ (1 764) ; Piekard's 
Sormon on his death, and Oration at tho intor- 
ment by K. R;idcHfr(1762) ; AVilson's History of 
Dissenting ChurclK-s, i. 113-2.5; Benson's Worbi. 
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A fine mezzotint portrait is prefixed to Life of 
Christ ; his Essay on the Belief of Things above 
Keason was included by Jared Sparks in nis Col- 
lection of Essays and Tracts on Theology from 
various Authors (Boston, 1824, iv. 131-72); 
Mash translated his tract on the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses and confuted it, yet says : ' Auctor 
ejus dissertationis magnus est ille Anglorum 
theologus . . . meritissimus Georgius Bensonius.'] 

A. B. O. 

BENSON, Sib JOHN (1812-1874), archi- 
tect and eimneer, was the only son of John 
Benson, of CoUooney, in the county of Sligo. 
Haying chosen the profession of architect, 
he at an early age gave proof of his ability 
in the restoration of Markree Castle, the seat 
of Mr. E. J. Cooper. In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed county surveyor for the East Riding 
of Cork, in which capacity he carried out 
most satisfactorily the difficult task of super- 
intending the relief works during the famine 
of 1847. In 1850 he was appointed engineer 
to the Cork harbour commissioners, and he 
was also architect to the Cork corporation. 
St. Patrick's bridge, the waterworks, and 
several ^iers and quays were constructed by 
him, besides churches and other public buila- 
iiufs in the city of Cork. But the work with 
which his name is most widely associated was 
the Great Industrial Exhibition building in 
Dublin, at the opening of which, in May 
1853, he received the honour of knighthood 
from the lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Sir 
John was a member of the Institute of Civil 
En^neers. His death, which occurred on 
17 Oct. 1874, was accelerated by overwork. 
His genial character made him as much 
beloved by his friends as his ability made 
him respected by the pi^blic. Sir Jolm mar- 
ried, in I849,Mary Clementina F^ne, dai^hter 
of John Smith, of the 56th regiment. There 
was no issue of the marriage. 

[Timet, 21 Oct. 1874; Illustrated London 
News, 31 Oct. 1874 ; Annual Register for 1874; 
Sproule's Irish Industrial Exhibition of 1853.1 

G. V. B. 

BENSON, JOSEPH (1749-1821), divine, 
was the son of John IBenson, by Isabella 
Robinson, his wife. He was bom on 26 Jan. 
1748-9, in the parish of Kirkoswald, Cum- 
berland. His lather intended him for the 
ministry of the established church. His ele- 
mentary education was obtained in the village 
school. Afterwards he was placed under a 
Mr. Dean, a presbyterian minister residing 
in the parish, with whom he lived on terms 
of intimacy for many subsequent vears. He 
was well grounded in Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, and had access to his tutor's consider- 
able library. A cousin, Joseph Watson, who 

TOL. IT. 



had heard the early methodists, happening 
to visit Joseph, excited his curiosity in the 
new sect. The two went together to the 
methodist conventicle and also read Wes- 
ley's sermons, and the new movement at once 
affected Benson. 

Till his sixteenth year he remained under 
Mr. Dean. He then opened a small school 
in a Cumberland village. Ilis father op- 

Josed his joining the methodists. However, 
oseph, having learned that John Wesley 
himself was to preach at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
set out on foot to hear him in December 
1765. He arrived too late, but resolved to 
follow Wesley to London. Arrived in the 
metropolis after a journey partly performed 
on foot and partly in a mail-coach, for which 
a kindly traveller paid the fare, Benson gained 
an introduction to John Wesley, who, goinff 
to Bristol, took his disciple with £iim (11 March 
1766). He speedily snowed his estimate of 
him by appomting him classical master of 
Kingswood school, in which the sons of itine- 
rant preachers were the chief scholars. Wesley 
afterwards bore flattering testimony to his suc- 
cess at Kingswood. Though naturallv slow 
of speech, he addressed the colliers of kings- 
wood, and held cottage-meeting, prayer- 
meetings, and the like. But he did not sepa- 
rate himself from the church. He proceeaed 
to Oxford in 1709, and was entered of St. 
Edmund Hall. In the same year he lost his 
father. At Kingswood he had been intro- 
duced to Fletcner of Madeley, who had 
brought his name under the notice of the 
Countess of Huntingdon. As a result that 
lady summoned him in 1770 to take the 
post of head-master in her recently established 
college at Treveca. The countess was Cal- 
vinistic, while Fletcher and Benson were Ar- 
minian. Dissensions and resignations ensued. 
The countess granted a laudatory testimonial 
to Benson. His success as an itinerant 
preacher made him anxious to become a 
clergyman, for he still leaned to the church 
of England. He returned to Oxford, and 
speedily obtained a presentation to Rowley, 
a large parish four miles distant from West 
Bromwich. He applied for ordination, bring- 
ing with him a testimonial from the bishop 
of St. Davids, but the bishop of Worcester 
refused to ordain him. He alleged the ab- 
sence of an academic degree as excuse, but 
the real reason was his intimacy with the 
methodists. 

Thereupon Benson went over to methodism, 
and he exercised his ministry in successive 
circuits. He was found wherever work, reli- 
gious or philanthropic (as for the slaves of 
the West Indies and America), was to be 
done, whether in the north of England, or 
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in the west or south, or at Edinburgh, or in 
Wales or Cornwall. Few men have so af- 
fected immense audiences by their preaching. 
He induced smugglers in Newcastle, who 
were foremost metnodists, to abandon their 
nefarious trade. It is told that frequently such 
was the excitement in his great gathering 
that the preacher would pause and engage m 
prayer or give out a hymn to slacken the 
tension of the strain. Throughout he him- 
self was calm as John Wesley. His printed 
sermons, like Whitefield*s, do' not reveal the 
secret of his power. 

Benson was always on the alert for at- 
tacks on methodism. His ' Defence of the 
Methodists in Five Letters to the Rev. 
Dr. Tatham ' (1793^, with its sequel, * A 
farther Defence,' in five letters to the Rev. 
W. Russell, in answer to his 'Hints to 
the Methodists and Dissenters ; ' his * Vindi- 
cation of the People called Methodists, in 
answer to a report from the Clercfy of a dis- 
trict in the Diocese of Lincoln' (1800), and 
his ' Inspector of Methodism inspected, and 
the Christian Observer observed (1803), a 
reply to Dr. Hales of Ireland, remain masterly 
vindications of methodism. Earlier he crossed 
swords with Priestley — e.g. in his * Remarks 
on Dr. Priestley's System of Materialism 
and Necessity' (1788), and *A Scriptural 
Essay towards the Proof of an Immortal 
Spirit in Man, being a continuation of Re- 
marks ' (1788). Of his more practical writ- 
ings are the following: *A Demonstration of 
the Want of Common Sense in the New Tes- 
tament Writers, on the Supposition of their 
believing and teaching Socmianism' (1791), 
which was appended to Fletcher's * Socinian- 
ism Uuscriptural ;' and the * Holy Bible, con- 
taining the Old and New Testaments . . , 
with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical,' 2nd edition, 1811-18, 5 vols. 
4to. Benson's * Notes' are held amongst me- 
thodists to excel every other commentary, 
l)ut they are in themselves of little value. 
The life of Benson covers, with Wesley's life, 
nearly the first century of methodism. On 
the death of John Wesley in 1821, Benson 
filled his place. 

Benson married a Miss Thompson at Leeds, 
28 .Jan. 1780. They had no issue. He died 
on 16 Feb. 1821, aged 74. It must be added 
that to the last he was very much in sym- 
pathy with the church of England. He was 
of the old-fashioned tyi)e of methodist. He 
strenuously opposed the dispensation of the 
Lord's Supper in methodist chapels. He 
would have all partake in the church. 

[Lives by Macdonald and Treflfry ; Lives of 
the Wcsloys ; Methodist Magazines ; Minutes of 
Conference.] A. B. G. 



BENSON, MARTIN (1689-1752), bishop 
of Gloucester, was the son of the Rev. J. 
Benson, rector of Cradley, Herefordshire, 
and was bom there on 23 April 1689. He 
was educated at the Charterhouse and at 
Christ Church College, Oxford, of which he 
became a tutor. He subsequently travelled 
on the continent, where he met Berkeley, 
his friend and correspondent for thirty years, 
and Seeker, whose sister he married. Soon, 
after his return he became, in 1721, arch- 
deacon of Berkshire. In 1724 he obtained 
one of the 'golden* prebends in Durham 
Cathedral; and in 1/26 was made chap- 
lain to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Oeorge IL In 1727 he was presented to the 
rectory of Bletchley, and in 1728, on occa- 
sion of a royal visit to Cambridge, received 
the degree of D.D. In January 1735 he was 
nominated bishop of Gloucester, probably as 
amends to his fnend and patron Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot, for the mortification he had 
suffered by the rejection of his nominee Dr. 
Bundle^ whose promotion to Gloucester had 
been successfully opposed by the Bishop of 
London (Rvnple). On his appointment 
Benson declared Ids resolution to accept 
no higher preferment, and kept his woro, 
though Gloucester was at that time one of 
the poorest of the bishoprics. He revived 
the institution of rural deans, and expended 
considerable sums in repaving the cnoir of 
the cathedral, adding pinnacles to the lady 
chapel, and thoroughly repairing the palace. 
He personally visited the diocese of York, 
under commission from Archbishop Black- 
bume, then advanced in years, who left him 
a service of plate by his will. Exhausted, 
as was thought, with the fatigue and anxiety 
of tending Bishop Butler in his last illness, 
Benson died, universally beloved and la- 
mented, on 30 Aug. 1752, and was buried in 
his cathedral. Benson belonged to the best 
type of English prelate of his time, and was 
one of the select circle of eminent divines 
protected and encouraged by Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot, of which Butler was the most 
distinguished ornament. Berkeley called him 
* Titus, the delight of mankind,' and Pope 
celebrated him along with his illustrious 
friend in the famous couplet — 

Manners with candour are to Benson given, 
To Berkeley every virtue under heaven. 

His only publications were some separate 
sermons. 

[Rawlinson MSS. fols. 16, 180 ; Britten's His-^ 
tory and Antiquities of Cathedral Churches; 
Porteus's Life of Seeker ; Fraser's Life of Ber- 
keley; Lord Hervey's Memoirs; Gent. Mag.. 
1762.] B. G. 
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BENSON, ROBERT, Bakon Bixgley 
(1676-1731), politician, was the son of Robert 
Benson, of Wrenthorpe, Yorkshire — a gentle- 
man described by the proud Lord Strafford 
as * an attorney, and no great character for 
an honest man,' and by Sir John Reresby in 
his ' Memoirs ' (ed. 17*35), p. 23, as a man 
of mean extraction and of little worth — ^by 
Dorothy, daughter of Tobias Jenkins, M.r. 
for York city, who afterwards married Sir 
Henry Belasyse. From his father the 
younger Benson inherited an estate of 1,500/. 
a year, which, in spite of very ' handsome ' 
living, he largely augmented in later years. 
In 1702 he was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Tlietford, retaming his seat 
until 170o, when he was elected for the cit^ 
of York, and continued to represent it until 
his elevation to the peerage. He began life 
as a whig, but was inauced to join the tories, 
though he remained * very moderate ' in the 
expression of his political views. In Harley's 
administration he became a lord of the trea- 
sury (10 Aug. 1710), and when his chief 
was elevated to the peerage Benson became 
chancellor and under-treasurer of the ex- 
chequer and a privy councillor (June 1711). 
These appointments were retained by him 
until he was raised to the peerage, 21 July 
1713, as Baron Bingley, ot Bingley, York- 
shire, a creation which led to some mdigna- 
tion among the more rigid members of the 
peerage, and provoked some pleasantries over 
nis want of a coat of arms. Charles Ford 
writing to Swift at this time said that Lord 
Bingley had * disobliged both sides so much 
that neither will ever own him,' but notwith- 
standing this prophecy he was appointed 
(Decemoer 1713) ambassador extraordinary 
to the court of Spain. In 1730 the post of 
treasurer of the household was conferred on 
him, but he held it only for a year. He died 
on 9 April 1731, aged 55, and was buried on 
14 April in St. Paul's chapel, Westminster 
Abbey. Through the friendship of Lord 
Dartmouth he was introduced to and married, 
at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, 21 Dec. 
1703, Lady Elizabeth Finch, eldest daughter 
of the firat Earl of Aylesford. She died 
26 Feb. 1757, and was buried with her 
husband in St. Paul's chapel. A copy of 
verses on her vanity in old age is printed in 
Horace Walpole's 'Letters' (li. 205). They 
had issue one daughter, Harriot (who in- 
herited 100,000/. in cash and 7,000/. a year in 
land), the wifeof GFeorge Fox, who afterwards 
took the name of Lane, and was created 
Baron Bingley in 1762. Robert Benson, Lord 
Bingley, had an illegitimate daughter, to 
whom he lefb large sums. He also left a 
considerable legacy to Anna Maria, wife of 



John Burgoyne, and, in certain eventualities, 
the residue of his estate to her son and his 
godson, John Buigoyne, the general. Horace 
Walpole said (Letters, vi. 494) that the 
general was a natural son of Lord Bingley, 
and the statement has been often repeated, 
but it does not seem to rest on any founda- 
tion of fact. Lord Bingley took great interest 
in architecture ; Harcourt House, Cavendish 
Square, London, was built by him in 1722, 
and originally called Bingley House. 

[Chester's Westminster Abbey Registers, 331- 
32, 390, 413, 450; De FonblaDque's Burgoyne, 
6-8; Burke's Extinct Peerage; Wentworth 
Papers, 84-85, 133, 347-8, 442.] W. P. C. 

BENSONj ROBERT (1797-1844), re- 
corder of Sabsbury, was the youngest son of 
the Rev. Edmund Benson, priest-vicar of 
Salisbury Cathedral, and was bom in that 
city on 6 Feb. 1797. He was educated at 
Trinity CJollege, Cambridge (B. A. 1818, M.A. 
1821), was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1821, and practised in the courts 
of equity. In 1823 he went to Corsica as one 
of the commissioners to carry into effect the 
bequests of General Paoli, and on his return 
he published ' Sketches of Corsica ; or a Jour- 
nal written during a visit to that island in 
1823, with an outline of its history and speci- 
mens of the language and poetry of the people,' 
London, 1825, 8vo. He was elected deputy 
recorder of Salisbuiy in 1829, and became re- 
corder in 1836. In 1837 he published his best 
work, * Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Rev. Arthur Collier,* the contemporary 
expounder of Berkeley's metaphysicfiLl doc- 
trine. In 1848 there ap^ared the * History 
of Salisbury,' a large folio volume, forming 
part of Sir Richard Colt Hoare's * History of 
Modem Wiltshire,' with the joint names of 
Robert Benson and Henry Hatcher, of Salis- 
bury, as the authors. A controversy took 
place between those two gentlemen with re- 
ference to this work, of which it appears Ben- 
son wrote only a very insignificant portion. 
Benson died unmarried at the house of his 
only surviving sister in the Close, Salis- 
bury, on 21 June 1844, and was buried in 
the cathedral with the other members of his 
family. 

[Gent. Mag. N. S. zzii. 323 ; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mas. ; Graduati Cantab. (1873), 
33.] T. C. 

BENSON or BOSTON, WILLIAM 
(d, 1549), abbot and first dean of Westmin- 
ster, a native of Boston, Lincolnshire, was 
probably educated in some religious house 
belonging to the Benedictine order, of which 
he was a member, merging, according to 
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cuetom, his own name of Benson in the name 
of the town where he was bom. Until 
1521 , when he graduated B.D. at Cambridge, 
nothing IB known of his hiatory. He took 
the degree of D.D. in 16-28. Two years later 
he appears as one of the doctors to whom 
the university referred the question of the 
Talidi^ of the marriage of Henry VUI 
with Katharine of Arragon, when its opinion 
on the matter was sought by the king, and 
voted with the majority against the marriage. 
In the following year (27 March) he was 
elected abbot of the Benedictine monastery 
of St. Mary and St; Modwen in Burton-on- 
Trent. About Ili82-S he resigned this office 
to be elected abhot of Westminster, although 
not a previous member of the chapter, as 
every abbot had been since "William Humei, 
who died in 1222. It is probable that a sum 
of 6flH. 13*. id., which Cromwell received 
from him about the same time, was a part of 
the price of the preferment, and the 600J., to 
secure which three of the best manors belong- 
ing to the abbey were assigned to Cromwell 
and Paulet shortly after his election, may 
have been the balance (cf Letter) and Paperi, 
Foreign and Domentie, Benry VIII, vL 578, 
No. 2G). Benson assisted the Bishop of 
London at the christening of the Lady Eliza- 
beth, which took place in September "163S in 
the Church of the Friars Minors of the Order 
of St. Francis at Greenwich. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed, jointly with 
Cranmer, Lonl Chancellor Audeley, and 
Cromwell, to ndminister the oath to accept, 
on pain of high treason, the statute defining 
the succession to the crown, in tlie preamble 
of which the marriage of Queen Katharine 
was declared void {'2h Henry VIII, cap. 22). 
Sir Thomas More finding himself unable to 
take the oath without nt the same time dis- 
tinguishing between tlie preamble and the 
operative part of the act, Benson endeavoured 
to induce liim to * change his conscienee.' 
More, however, proving obstinate in his re- 
fusal to take the oath, was placed under 
arrest on Monday 1 3 April, Benson having 
the custody of him until the following 
Fridav, when he was committed to the 
Tower. Tills same year (1^34) we find Ben- 
son defending the privilege of sanctuary 
claimwl by the collegiate church of St, 
Slartin's-le-Grand, which had been annexed 
to tlie ablX'V by Henry \'II, against the cor- 
poration of Ijondon. which in times past had 
made more than one atreuuous etFort to sup- 
press what was felt to be an intolerable 
nuisance. Tliey failed, however, on this as 
on previous occasions, and Benson had a 
document drawn up and enrolled in the : 
Court of Chancery accurately defining the I 



[ extent of the privilege. He subscribed the 
; articlea of religion formulated in 1630. This 
year he surrendered to the king the manors 
of Xevte (whence Knightsbndge), Hyde, 
now Syde Park, Eybury, and Todington, 
the advowson of Chels^, some meadows 
near the horsa-ferry between Westminster 
and Lambeth, Covent Qarden, and some 
lauds at Greenwich, in exchange for Hurley 
Priory in Berkshire. In the following year 
(15 Oct.) he was present at the chriBt«ning 
of the I^ince of Wales at Hampton Court. 
In IftSBhewassummoned to the reactionary 
parliament which passed the law of the Sit 
Articles. Earlynext year(l(IJan.)hesurrea- 
dered his monaster to the king, and on the 
establishment of the cathedral was made its 
dean. In this year he si^j^ned the document 
hf which Henry's mamage with Anne of 
Cleves was declared a nullity. He was 
present at convocation in 1647, when the 
right of the cleigy to marry was discuaaed, 
and declared himself in favour of the law- 
fulness of matrimony. He does not, how- 
ever, seem to have been married himself. In 
HU undated letter to Cromwell, clearly writ- 
' ten before 1540, he begs to be relieved of his 
office, describing himself as so feeble, 'by 
reason of divers most grievous diseases, that 
staying at his post would not onh' shorten 
his life but imperil the interests of'^bis soul. 
He remained there, however, for many years 
afterwards, during which the abbey became 
greatly impovuriahed, owing partly to the 
depreciation of money, but chiefly to the 
rapacity of the I'rotector Somerset, who in 
lli49 seeulariacil its appanageof St. MarlinV 
le-Grand, and fxtortiAi the surrender of four- 
teen of its manors by a threat to demolish 
the entire structure. Benson's death, which 
took place in this year, is supposed to have 
been hastened by distress caused by this spo- 
liation. He was buried in the abbey in the 
chB]>el of St. Blaize, but the inscription 011 
his tomb haa long been obliterated. 

[Widmore'B Hist, West. Abb. 126: Neale and 
Braj-leys Hist. West. Alib. i. 103; StrypeV 
Craamer, bk. i. cap. vi. ; Strype's Mem. (fol.) ii, 
pt. i. 4 ; Strype's Ann. ii. pi. ii., App. bk. i. No. 
xxxvii. I BurnM'sBeform. (Pocock), t. 2fie, 410, 
II. 175. i. 286, 603 ; State Papers Henry \1II, i. 
686; Letters and Papers. Foreign and Domeatii;, 
Henry VIII, v. g. 166 (63). g. 278 (26), vi. 228. 
i. 472, 661. g. 417 (20) (21), g. 578 (2S).g. 1111 
(4); Sir Thomas Mores Works (fol. London, 
1537), 1430; Ellis's Letters, Brd BPr. iii. 273; 
Rynier's Ficilera (2nd ed.). liv. 4G9 ; Dngdale'K 
Monaat. (fd. Cal.7), i. 280; Le Nevtfa Fa<ti 
(Hardy), iii. 346; Kempc'sSLMartin's-le-Oiand. 
163. 200 ; 8 Bep. Dep. Keep. Pub. Bee, App, 
ii. 48 ; Dart's West. i. 66 ; Cooper's Athenr 
Cantab, i. 637.] J, M. B. 
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BENSON,\VILLIAM (1682-1764), critic 
and politician, was the eldest son of w illiam 
Benson, sheriff of London 1706-7, who was 
knighted 8 Dec. 1706 — a pedigree of the 
family is given in Le Neve's * Knights* 
(Harl. Soc!), pp. 494--5 — and was bom in 
1682. During the early years of the reign 
of Queen Anne he travelled in Germany and 
Sweden, and on his return became the owner of 
considerable property in Dorsetshire and Wilt- 
shire, in consequence of which he was sheriff 
for the latter county in 1 710. Wilbury House, 
in Wiltshire, was built from his designs in 
the style of Inigo Jones ; views of it are in 
Campbell's * Vitruvius Britt.' i. 51-2. Next 
year ne published his famous * Letter to Sir 
Jacob Bankes, by birth a Swede, . . . con- 
cerning the late Minehead Doctrine,' that 
kings were accountable to none but God, 
and that subjects should obey whatever might 
happen, wherein he depicted the miseries of 
the Swedes after the surrender of their liber- 
ties to arbitrary power, and reflected on the 
danger of a spread of similar principles at 
home. Eleven editions were issued in 1711, 
and 100,000 copies in all are said to have been 
sold. The Swedish ambassador made a formal 
complaint of the pamphlet, and Benson was 
summoned before the authorities, but it was 
not thought prudent to take any further steps. 
At the election of 1714-16 he contested 
Shaftesbury, and, on petition, gained the seat ; 
when he vacated the seat by his appointment 
as surveyor-general of works in place of Sir 
Christopher Wren, he was returned at the 
poll, but rejected on petition. Unfortunately 
for his reputation he condemned the House 
of Lords and the painted chamber as 'in 
immediate danger 01 falling,' but a committee 
of the house, arter an examination, decided 
that the statement was ' false and ground- 
less,' and he was suspended from his office. 
As some compensation for this loss he re- 
ceived an assignment of a considerable debt 
due to the crown in Ireland, and also the 
reversion of the auditorship of the imprest, 
which he lived to enjoy. From September 
1741 to December 1/42 he was out of his 
mind ; and although he recovered from this 
malady, his latter days were passed in a re- 
tirement in which even his love of books de- 
serted him. He died at Wimbledon 2 Feb. 
1754 ; his first wife (who died 5 Feb. 1721) 
and several of his children and descendants 
are buried at Newton Toney. 

Benson was a generous patron of literature, 
and a ' professed admirer of Milton,' in which 
capacity Francis Peck dedicated to him his 
* Memoirs of Cromwell ' (1740). In honour 
of his fiivourite poet he erected, in 1737, a 
monument in Westminster Abbey, engraved 



a medal of him, and gave William Dob- 
son 1,000/. for a translation of 'Paradise 
Lost ' into Latin verse. Pope, not averse to 
a sneer at a whig, pilloried Benson in the 
' Dunciad ' with the line, ' On poets' tombs 
see Benson's titles writ,' and again reverted 
to the subject when he was asked for an 
inscription on Shakespeare's monument. 
Another work encouraged by Benson was 
Christopher Pitt's translation of the * ^Eneid ;' 
his enthusiasm for these two poets, Virgil 
and Milton, was shown in two anonymous 
volumes, * Virgil's Husbandry, or an Essay on 
the Georflics, being the first book translated 
into Engush verse ' (1725), with Dryden s 
version and notes ' critical and rustick,' and 
' Letters concerning Poetical Translations and 
VirgU's and Milton's Arts of Verse ' (1739). 
In the fourth book of the * Dunciad ' (11(X- 
112), Pope alluded to Benson as propped on 
two unequal crutches : * Milton's on this, on 
that one Johnston's name.' This referred to 
his sumptuous editions of Arthur Johnston's 
Latin versions of the Psalms of David 
(1740 and 1741), which he preceded by a 
prefatory discourse (1740), with a conclusion 
and a supplement (both issued in 1741), com- 
paring Johnston and Buchanan to the dis- 
advantage of the latter, a proceeding for which 
he was snarply attacked by Thomas Ruddi- 
man in 1745. 

Benson's attachment to the whigs and his 
blunder over the stability of the House of 
Lords exposed him to much ridicule from, the 
poets of tlie opposite side in politics ; but he 
was a sincere lover of art and letters. The 
fountains at Herenhausen, the chief attrac- 
tion of the dull palace of the electors of 
Hanover, were designed by him. 

[Hoare's Wiltshire, ii. (Ambresbury), 103-^ ; 
Nichols'sLit. Anecdotes.i. 73, 512, 619, ii. 136-9, 
ix. 492, 601 ; Oldfield's Representative Hist. iii. 
393-4 : Luttrell, vi. 696 ; Chalmers.] W.P. C. 

BENSTEDE, Sib JOHN de (d, 1323 ?), 
judge, accompanied Edward I to Flanders in 
1 297 as keeper of the great seal, and is described 
as * clericus regis ' in a memorandum entered 
on the rolls of the exchequer 19 March 1298, 
which states that he came to the exchequer 
bringing with him the seal which the chan- 
cellor had used during the king's absence in 
Flanders. On the chancellor, John de Lang- 
ton, going to Rome in reference to the action 
of the pope in annulling his election to the 
see of Ely, which the king had anproved, 
the seal was delivered to Bensteae, who 
almost immediately transferred it to William 
de Hamilton, afterwards (1305) lord chan- 
cellor. We find him again mentioned as 
having charge of the seal during the interval 
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Tv-liich elajistid betwi-en WUliam Ue Ilamil- 
Ton's appointment as chancellor (S9 Dec. 
1304) and ile deliTery to him (16 Jan. 
1305). In the parliament of ISOiJ he vae 
one of twenty-one Eneliah membere ap- 
pointed to comer with the aame number of 
Scotch representatives concerning the bast 
means of promoting the atability of Scotland. 
In the aame year he was mode chancellor of 
the eichequer. This office he held unlil 
20 Au^. 1307, when John de Sandtdo was 
appointed in his plsce. In .Tune 1307 he was 
entrusted by the Prince of Wales with the 
presentation of a petition from the Earl of 
Ulster and John and Eualace le Poer, pray- 
ing that the king would assign such other 
justices in place of those already appointed 
as would redress certain grieTanees of which 
ihey complained. In the following year he 
mas appointed keeper of the -wardrobe, and 
in 1309 justice of the common pleas. In 
1315 he was sent to Northumberland with 
authority to summon the barons, kn)ght«, 
and men-4it-arma of the northern counties t^i 
meet him to concert meaaureB for securing 
theborderagainst the incursions of the Scots, 
and in the following year was despatched on 
a mission to the court of the pope for the 
purpose of 'expediting certain arduous mat- 
ters touching the realm of Scotland and the 
eaid pope,' but was recalled when he had got 
no furtlier than Dover, receiving 11/. for his 
expenses, and 12*. 5rf. to cover the loss occa- 
siritied by exchanging with the Dardi 159 
florins, which he had purchased for ihe pur- 
po^s of luB journey at S», 2}if. the florin, that 
coin having since fallen in value a penny. 
lie was assigned as one of the justices for 
the county of Hertford in 1317. In 1318 he 
acted aa one of the envoys empowered to 
treat for peace with liobert Bruce, and in 
the following year was placed on a special 
commission to assess damages sustuiniHl by 
certain subjects of the Count of Flanders 
1307. In the same vear (1319) he was scl. , 
with the Bishop of Hereford and two other 
envoys, to Eome to urge on the pope the 



Hetween 1301 and 1303 we find him 
tendance upon the king in Scotland. In 1303 
the king granted hiro the right of holding two 
markets weekly and one fair vcarlv at his 
manor of Ermiiigton in Devonshire, wilholhcr 
privileges, and in the following year he ob- 
tained a similar grant for his manor of Den- 
nington, HertfoRlshire, In 1806 he went the 
northern circuit as one of the commission of 
trailbaslon. He was appointed justice of the 
common bench on the accession of Edward II 
(1307),tl!e king in thesame year granting him 



the right of fortifying his house called Rose- 
mont at Eye, near Westminster, with walls of 
lime and stone. Next year he attended the 
king in Scotland, and was also despatched with 
Itoger Savage to Philip of France to arrange 
personal interview between the two kings, 
hich took place at Pontoise. Between 1311 
and 13SI lie was regularly summoned to 
parliament ba a justice. In 1312 we find him 
present on two occasions at the exchequer 
with the barons ; but there is no reason to 
infer from this, with Dugdale, that he was 
ever regularly appointed a baron. He was 
probably present merely as one of the council. 
In 1314-15he was employed in Scotland upon 
affairs of slate, the nature of which d'^es not 
verv ciearlv appear. Fines were regularly 
levied befo're hun between 1312 and 1320. 
In the latter year he resigned, William de 
Hale being appointed to succeed him. In 
1322 he was returned by the aherifi' aa one 
of the inhabitants of Hertfordshire liable to 
military service, and summoned to render the 
same, teing described as o banneret. His 
death proUibly took place in 1323, as his 
eslatoB are entered amon^t the escheats of 
the seventeenth year of Edward IPs rmgn 
(July 1323-July 1324). He was twice mar- 
ried, the name of his first wife being Isabella, 
and that of his second PetroniUa. At tile 
date of his death he was possessed of estates 
in Devonshire, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, 
Essex, Wiltshire, and Hampshire His wife 
Petronillaand a son, Edmund, thirteen years 
old, survived him. Petronilla was life-tenant 
of a portion of the estates in right of dower, 
Sh e died inl 342. The last male representative 
of the family, Sir WilKam de Benstede, died 
in 146G. One Andrew Bensted ismentioned 
in Hasted's ' History of Kent ' as rector of 
Stonar in that county in I486; but whether 
he was in any way related to the judge's 
family is altogether uncertain. 

[Hardy's Catalogue ot Lonis Qinrrellore, fte. 
U; Pari. Wri[«,i.4S3.ii. 623; NiDlh Hop, Dep. 
Keep. Put). Rec. app. ii. 247 r Archie, iivi. 822, 
330 i DugiUles Orig. « ; DupdaVa Chron. Sot, 
34; Dugilate's Baronage, ii. 91; Kymer (ed. 
Clarfol, ii. "fl, 385; ClJ. I. P. M, ii. 104; Cii»- 
Sana's Ilertfonlahire (Bund, liroitdmitur, 126-7. 
Hand. Casliio, 294); Hasted's Kent, ii. 387; 
Hnrant's Kssoi, i, 34, ii. 405 ; Rnt. Scot. i. G2a, 
59, en, 132, 133, 139i, 181a; Fosii's Judges of 
EugLind.] J. M. R. 

BENTHAM, EDWARD, D.I). (1707- 
1770), regius profe.«sor of divinity st (Jiford, 
Ihe son of the Hev. Samuel Bentham and 
Phllippa, formerly "Willan, his wife, was 
bom m the college at Elv on 23 July 1707. 
He entered Corpus Christ i' College, Oxford, in 
1724, and studied under the cure of his cousin 
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John Burton. In 1730 he held for a short 
time the office of vice-principal of Magdalen 
Hall, and the next year was elected fellow 
of Oriel. On taking his M.A. degree in 1732 
he was appointed to a tutorship at his col- 
lege, an omce he held for twenty years. In 
1743 he took the degree of B.D., and was 
collated to a prebendal stall in Hereford 
Cathedral. He proceeded to the degree of 
D.D. in 1749, and in 1754 was made a canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. On the death of 
Dr. Fanshaw, regius professor of divinity, he 
was persuaded by Archbishop Seeker* and 
other firiends to accept the vacant chair, and 
accordingly in 1763 ne vacated the canonry 
he held for that annexed to the professorship. 
He is said to have read three lectures in each 
week during term time without exacting any 
fee for attendance. The year's lectures formed 
one continuous course, which he seems to 
have gone through year after year. Oxford 
was his world, and from his matriculation 
to his death he never missed a single term's 
residence. He died on 1 Aug. 1776, and 
was buried in the cathedral. His wife Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Theophilus Bates of 
Alton, Hertfordshire, sun-^ived him, and he 
also left a son and (laughter. He was the 
brother of James Bentham [q. v.], the histo- 
rian of Ely. He wrote : 1. * An Introduction 
to Moral Philosophy,' 1746. 2. A Letter to a 
Young Gentleman, and a Letter to a Fellow 
of a UoUege, 1748. 3. * Advice to a Young 
Man of Rank on entering the University.' 
4. * Reflections on Logic, with a Vindication.' 
6. ' Funeral Eulogies in Greek, TS>v ndkauiv 

• . . *EiriTd<btoif 2nd edition, with additions, 
1768. 6. *De Studiis Theologicis Prjelectio,' 
1764. 7. * Reflections on the Study of Divi- 
nity,' 1771. 8. * De Vita et Moribus J. Bur- 
ton, S.T.P., Epistola.' 9. * An Introduction 
to Logic,' 1773. 10. * De Tumultibus Ame- 
ricanis.' Besides an assize and other single 
fiermons. A somewhat lengthy account of 
Bentham's life will be found in Chalmers's 

* Biographical Dictionar}\' 

In his notice of Bentham in his MS. 
'Athense Cantab.' Cole writes: 'In the 
« Gentleman's Magazine " for 1780, n. 187, is 
this advertisement or note, probably from 
his brother James of Ely. " Professor Ben- 
tham's Life is not in the * Biographia ; ' but 
if our correspondent will enable us to supply 
that defect, it shall And a place in our repo- 
sitory." In good truth it is well that he is 
not in the " Biographia," which is, or ought 
to be, a temple of mme for eminent persons 
of England and Ireland, but by no means 
for every little professor or writer. I per- 
sonally knew and was acquainted with Dr. 
Bentham, who, I verily believe, was a very 



honest, virtuous, good man ; a good husband 
and father, and an excellent brother, but as 
poor a creature, both in conversation, man- 
ner, and behaviour, as I have generally met 
with : a plodding, industrious man, bred 
under his cousin John Burton of Eton, who 
pushed him forward and rather got the start 
of him ; both on the merit of being whigs at 
Oxford in Sir Rob. Walpole's time, when 
they were scarcer than at present, though 
not so abundant as with us J_at Cambridge]. 
I know they have a collection for a life of 
him drawn up by Alderman Bentham, who 
was to have brought it to me, but his sudden 
death prevented it. The professor had de- 
signed a monument and epitaph for his father 
and mother in Ely Cathedral, which I have 
seen, but suppose it will now be neglected, 
except his widow or his son were left rich, 
£30,000 (sic) may do it, for James is as 
poor as a rat, being long helped out by his 
brother,' &c. 

[Addit. MSS. 68, 64, B. f. 317 Brit. Mus. ; 
Rawlinson MSS. 4to, 6, 46, Bodleian Library ; 
Nichols's Literary AQecdoteB,viii. 450 ; Chalmers's 
Biographical Dictionary, iv. 475.] W. H. 

BENTHAM, GEORGE (1800-1884), bo- 
tanist, second son of Sir Samuel Bentham 
[q. v.], and nephew of Jeremy Bentham [q. v.], 
was bom 22 Sept. 1800 at Stoke, near Fly- 
mouth, where his father was making his an- 
nual inspection of the dockyard. His mother, 
daughter of an eminent physician. Dr. George 
Fordyce, was a woman 01 great ability and 
energy. All the yoimg Benthams were for- 
warg children, George beginning Latin before 
he was five. The years 1805-7 were spent in 
Russia, Sir Samuel Bentham being occupied 
on a mission to St. Petersburg ; and this visit 
secured for George a funding in Russian, 
French, and German. During the homeward 
voyage in 1807 the family were detained 
several weeks in Sweden through bad weather, 
and the indefatigable children took the op- 
portunity to learn Swedish, In later life 
Bentham read botanical works in fourteen 
modem European languages, a range highly 
conducive to the perfection of detail found in 
his writings. The voyage home from Sweden 
was a very dangerous and prolonged one, and 
when they at last arrived off Harwich the 
family were left at night by the crew on board 
a wretched craft, where they fed on rejected 
frttgments of biscuit till taken off the allow- 
ing midday. The Benthams remained in 
England till 1814, the children being entirely 
educated by private tutors ; and with the lack 
of a public school education there grew on 
Bentnam an habitual shyness that often 
caused him to be misunderstood. Between 
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the burning of Moscow and the peace of 1814 
the young family translated from a llussian 
paper, for a London magazine, a series of aiv 
ticles on the war. Young George, an enthu- 
siastic boy gloryinff in the downfall of Napo- 
leon, was presented by his father to the Czar 
on his visit to Portsmouth dockyard. The 
Benthams now commenced their prolonged 
residence in France (1814-27), and Bent- 
ham's journals while in Paris are full of in- 
terest. Young as he was, he appeared in the 
brilliant company which his parents received, 
and enjoyed the society ot Walter Savage 
Landor,lalleyrand, and Humboldt, the latter 
warmly aiding him in studying physical geo- 
graphy, on the data of which the youth nad 
already begun to write. In 1816 a very ex- 
tensive caravan tour of France by the family 
proved the occasion of Bentham^s first b(>- 
tanical study. At Angouleme he accidentally 
picked up a copy of De Candolle's * Flore 
Fran9aise,* then just published, which his 
mother, a plant lover and a friend of Alton 
of Kew, had bought. He was struck with 
its analytical tables, which exactly suited the 
ideas he had learned from his uncle Jeremy, 
and which he himself was applying to geo- 
graphy. Going at once into the back yard 
of tne house, and gathering the first plant he 
saw, he spent a morning over it, and suc- 
ceeded in assigning it to its right species, a 
difficult task lor a beginner, as the plant hap- 
pened to be * Salvia pratensis.' Bentham 
thereafter took to making out the name and 
systematic position of every plant he met 
with. 

At Montauban, near Toulouse, the family 
remained some months, and Bentham was 
entered as a student of the faculty of theo- 
logy at ^Montuuban, studying mathematics, 
Hebrew, and philology', as well as music (of 
which he was passionately fond), drawing, 
and botany. Dancing was his most ab- 
sorbing recreation. De Candolle's * Theory 
of Botany ' and otlier works opened his mind 
to scientific botany, and he studied exotic 
plants to a considerable extent. About 1820 
shooting and stufiing birds became favourite 
pursuits of his. At the same period John 
8tuart Mill joined the Benthams for seven 
or eight months, and Bentham for a time 
became once more absorbed in philosophy: 
Insects were the next study, and insect life 
was svstematicallv tabulated. 

Bentham next appears as manager of his 
father's estate of 2,000 acres near Mont- 
pellier, his elder brother having died in 1816. 
By his method, application, and knowledge 
of French country- life, the young man rapidly 
improved the estate, but continued to study 
logic, translating into French his uncle's 



chapters on nomenclature and^clasaification 
from the 'Chrestomathia,' and amplifying 
considerably theportions relating to the arta 
and sciences. This waa publishM in Paris in 
1828, and established his position in France 
as an acute analyser, clear ezpositor, and 
cautious reasoner. His holidays were spent 
in botanical excursions to the Pyrenees and 
the Cevennes, and in 1825 an extended jour- 
ney with Dr. AmottTafterwards professor of 
botany at Glasgow) led to Bentham's first 
botanical work, ' Catalogue des Plantes indi- 
genes des Pyr4n6es et de Bas-Languedoc, avec 
aes notes et observations,* Paris, 1826. In 
this work special stress was laid on the veri- 
fication of original type-specimens described 
by authors, then too much neg^lected. He 
deprecated the extreme multiplication of 
badly defined species, and protested against 
the loose way of naming and describiiur 
plants then current. Moreover he noted 
the variability and intricacy of the characters 
assigned to species, and insisted on the im- 

Sropriety of giving separate names to acci- 
ental or minor variations. 
Induced by his uncle's proposals for joint 
work, by the attractions of English society, 
and by the difficulties thrown in the way of 
improving the French estate by provincial 
jeslousies, Bentham finally left France in 
1826. His uncle persuaded him to g^ve muck 
time to aiding him, but he also studied at 
Lincoln's Inn. The arrangement lasted till 
the uncle's death in 1832, but the nephew, 
from various causes, received much less than 
he should have done under his uncle's will. 
Labour with and for his uncle proved irksome 
and uncongenial ; incessant toil was also de- 
manded of him in connection with his father's 
voluminous writings on the navy and dock- 
yards. His law studies were sacrificed, and 
partly on this account, as well as througli 
nervousness, his practice was a failure. 
Nevertheless, in 1827, he produced *Outlinea 
of a New System of Logic,' largely in the 
form of a criticism of AVhately's * Logic' In 
this remarkable book the doctrine of the 
quantification of the predicate was for the- 
first time clearly set forth ; but imfortimately 
the publishers became bankrupt, and the 
stock went for waste paper when only sixty 
copies had been sold. It was not till 1850 
{Atheneminiy 21 Dec.) that the fact of its 
containing the above discovery was recog- 
nised. Sir William Hamilton's claims to it 
having been sup])osed indubitable ; but Pro- 
fessor Stanley Jevons, following Herbert 
Spencer (Contemporary Revieic, Slay 1873), 
gives a decided verdict in favour of Bent- 
ham's originality, and terms it the most 
fruitful discovery in abstract logical science 
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since the time of Aristotle. Sir W. Hamilton 
reviewed Bentham's book in the ' Edinburgh 
Keview,' Ivii. 194-238, but did not mention 
this discovery. 

On several matters of jurisprudence Bent- 
ham held and put forward decided views in 
opposition to his uncle. His paper on codi- 
fication attracted the attention of Brougham, 
Hume, and O'Connell ; his suggestions on the 
larceny laws drew a complimentary letter from 
Peel, and a long comment from Brougham. 
A pamphlet on the law of real property, deal- 
ing witn the Registration Bill of 1831, showed 
the same mastery of details that was after- 
wards so conspicuous in his botanical wri- 
tings. But the death of his father (1831) 
and uncle (1832) set Bentham at liberty to 
follow the pursuit which had been strength- 
ening its hold upon him in spite of the at- 
tractions of law and logic, and to become one 
of the greatest systematic botanists that Eng- 
land has produced. 

For fifty years botany was Bentham's main 
occupation. From his own account of the 
development of his ideas {Brit Ass. Rep, 
1874) we learn that he regarded as essential 
to a good knowled^ of systematic botany, 
not only the life-history and distribution of 
races of plants, but also the results of vege- 
table physiology and palaeontology. He was 
himself a link between the adolescent and 
the more mature stages of his science, having 
in his early days conversed with one of 
Linnaeus's active correspondents, Qouan of 
Montpellier, having received many useful 
hints from A. L. de Jussieu, founder of the 
natural system, and having been intimate 
-with the chief promoters and improvers of 
that system, such as De Candolle, Brown, 
£ndlicher, Lindley, and Hooker. At the 
close of his career Bentham could say that 
he had received friendly assistance, per- 
sonally or by letter, from almost every sys- 
tematic botanist of note in the nineteenth 
century. 

In 1828 Bentham's herbarium arrived from 
France, and in the same year he was elected 
a fellow of the Linnean Society, and regu- 
larly attended its meetings. He was pro- 
posed at the Royal Society in 1829 by Robert 
Brown, but at his recommendation with- 
drew, with other scientific candidates, who 
regarded with dissatisfaction the election 
of a royal duke to the presidency of the so- 
ciety. By spending several lon^ vacations 
on the continent Bentham knew oy 1832 the 
principal continental botanists, and the work- 
ing of the botanical establishments of Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich, and Geneva. Botany 
grew more interesting to him as it became 
generally agreed that its main object was not 



finding out the name of a plant, but deter- 
mining its relations and amnities, as well 
as its structure. 

In 1829 began Bentham's connection with 
the Horticultural Society as honorary secre- 
tary, which office he retained tUl 1840. The 
society at this time had sent out collectors 
to various countries, and Bentham, with 
Lindley, the assistant secretary, who became 
his attached friend, named and described 
many of the species they brought back. Many 
plants which have become very common, 
such as eschscholtzia and clarkia, were intro- 
duced by Douglas, and described, with beau- 
tiful coloured plates, by Bentham. Further, 
his management of the society was so succes- 
ful that he raised it from a perilous state of 
debt and dissension to a nourishing con- 
dition, both financially and scientifically. 
His * Plant 8B Hartwegianae,' London, 1839-67, 
formed another valuable result of his con- 
nection with the Horticultural Society, being 
an account of the collections made in Mexico 
and California by Hartweg, a collector for the 
society. Early in Bentham's botanical career 
Dr. WallicVs return from India with the 
great collections of the East India Company 
afibrded him a rich supply of material, and 
led to his study and publication of various 
more or less exhaustive memoirs of genera and 
natural orders of Indian plants. Of these the 
'Labiatarum Genera et Species,' 1832-36, 
and * Scrophularineae Indicae,' 1836, were the 
most important, the former order having been 
in a state of chaos before he took it in nand. 

In 1834 Bentham married the daughter of 
Sir Harford Brydges, formerly British am- 
bassador at the court of Persia, and in 1834 
he removed to his late uncle's house in Queen 
Square Place, on the site of which the Bent- 
ham wing of Queen Anne's Mansions now 
stands. There he resided till 1842, when, 
in order to accommodate his extensive her- 
barium and library, and devote himself more 
fully to science, he removed to Pontrilaa 
House, Hereford, where he revised the 
' Labiatae/ and elaborated the great families 
of scropkulartne€e, ericacecB^ polemoniacecB^ 
and others, for his friend Alphonse de Can- 
dolle's continuation of the opreat ^Prodromus 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

In 1864, finding that the expenses of 
his collections and books were exceeding 
his means, he presented these (valued at 
6,000/.) to Kew Gardens, and even contem- 
plated abandoning botany, still regarding 
himself, with chi^cteristic modesty, as an 
amateur rather than a professional botanist. 
But fortunately the entreaties of his friends, 
Sir J. W. Hooker and Dr. Lindley (the 
former ofiering him a room at Kew and the 
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■use of his private library and herbarium, 
and asking his co-operation in the series 
of colonial floras then projected at Kew), 
averted this threatened loss to science. 
Bentham returned in 1866 to London, and 
from 1861 onwards lived at 26 Wilton Place, 
and almost daily, except during^ excursions 
to the continent or to Herefordshire, went to 
Kew and worked at descriptive botany from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. To his assiduous labours 
are due the * Flora of Hongkong ' (1861), a 
model of its kind, and the * Flora Austra- 
liensis,' including seven thousand species, the 
most extensive exotic flora ever completed, 
and the unrivalled * Genera Plantarum.* The 
working up of the vast and peculiar flora of 
Australia at such a distance nrom the locali- 
ties would have been much more difficult but 
for the abundant and capable aid afforded by 
Baron F. von MUller from Melbourne, and 
the specimens which he transmitted. Neveiv 
theless the work was enormous to undertake 
single-handed, and Bentham's fears lest he 
might not live to complete it are very intel- 
ligible, when we learn that his success in- 
volved the personal examination, criticism, 
and description of from one thousand to 
twelve hundred species in a year, as well as the 
consultation of authorities respecting them. 
The publication of this great * Flora,' in seven 
octavo volumes, extended from 1863 to 1878. 
The preface gives a vivid idea of the extent 
of the labour which was expended upon it. 
Bentham further drew up terse and valuable 
* Outlines of Botany,' to be prefixed to all the 
colonial floras. 

Meanwhile the Linnean Society realised 
Bentham's value as an administrator, and 
elected him vice-president in 1858, and presi- 
dent in 1861, which office he held continu- 
ously for thirteen years with very great 
success. Time, thought, and money were 
unsparingly devoted to the promotion of the 
society's interests, and he was practically 
secretary, treasurer, and botanical editor as 
well as president. He personally rearranged 
the society's librarv on its transference to the 
new buildings in l3urlington House. Bent- 
ham's annual presidential addresses were of 
a masterly character, whether they dealt with 
philosophical subjects or with tlie progress 
of botany. His cautious temperament and 
logical method made his adhesion to Darwin's 
views of evolution of great value, when in j 
1863 he declared that the accuracy of Dar- 
win's facts was no longer contested, and that ! 
much of his reasoning was unanswered and 
unanswerable. In 1868 he thus formulated 
the principles which he also consistently 
practised. * In every biological undertaking 
. . . there is one true course to pursue : 



first, to observe for one's self once and again, 
and to test personally the observations of 
others; secondly, to collect, compare, and 
methodise all that has been puUiahed and 
authenticated upon the . . . siioject of inves- 
tigation ; and thirdly, to reduce the observa- 
tions to a general treatise, and speculate upon 
the conclusions to be drawn from them.' 
His valedictory address to the Linnean So- 
ciety appears in the British Association Re- 
port for 1874 as a 'Benort on the Recent 
Progress and Present State of Systematic 
Botany,' of high historical and autobio- 
graphical value. It also, like some of his 
Linnean addresses, indicates in detail the 
work remaining to be done in botany. 

Bentham's most conspicuous achievement, 
however, is his share, the larger portion, in 
the 'Genera Plantarum,' wmch occupied 
more than the last quarter of a century of 
his life. An account of the portions of the 
work done respectively by Bentham and Sir 
Joseph Hooker has been given by the former 
{Liniu Joum, Bot. xx. 804 ; see also Nature^ 
xxviii. 486). The first part appeared in 1862, 
and the first volume was completed and 
brought up to date in 1867 ; the nrst half of 
volume ii. w^as issued in 1878, the second 
half in 1876; the first part of volume iiL 
in 1880, the concluding portion in 1888. A 
single incident may serve to indicate the 
spirit in which Bentham worked. After 
more than a year's constant and uninter- 
rupted labour on the orchids, he concluded 
his revision of that difficult order late one 
Saturday afternoon ; but without pause, 
knowing that the grasses, a still more ardu- 
ous task, remained to be undertaken, he 
simply bade an attendant bring him the 
material for commencing this last great por^ 
tion of his work, and immediately began. A 
man of this mould seemed destined to com- 
plete what he undertook, octogenarian though 
he then was ; and the * Genera Plantarum * 
gives a revised definition of everj* genus of 
flowering plants, a view of its extent, geogra- 
phical distribution, and synonymy, with refe- 
rences and notes. The Kev. M. J. Berkeley 
revised the Latin text to secure uniformity of 
style and diction. The descriptive characters 
of the natural orders are most carefully drawn 
up. Notliing has been neglected which could 
add to the value of the work. The authors 
have personallv examined specimens, li%'ing 
and dead, of ttie whole series of flowering 
plants wherever practicable, their extent of 
Knowledge and command of materials far 
exceeding anything previously attained. The 
CandoUean arrangement of orders is main- 
tained for the most part, but nearly every 
important order is remodelled. Such a work 
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marKs of necesait]^ an epoch in botany, and 
Bentbam's share in it is his most enduring 
monument — a model of scientific accuracy, 
good arrangement, precision of language, and 
lucidi^. ^me of the more important orders 
iv'ere also fully discussed by him in extended 
memoirs in the <Linnean Society's Journal' 
during the progress of the ' Genera Planta- 
rum ;" among these, those on the Myrtace®, 
Compositce, Orchidese, Graminesd, and on the 
classification of Monocotyledons, are of special 
Talue. 

Personally shy and retiring, Bentbam's 
honours were forced upon him unsought. 
He was elected into the Royal Society in 
1862, and received the distinction of a rojal 
medal in 1859 ; he was also a corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, in 1878, 
on the completion of the Australian flora, 
lie was created C.M.G. His reserved manner 
appeared cold and unsympathetic to those 
-who knew him little ; those who knew him 
"well found him warm-hearted and ^nerous 
in disposition, ' the kindliest of critics, the 
firmest of friends.' 

On the conclusion of the ' Genera Plan- 
tarum,' the veteran botanist's strength gave 
"way, and, after ineffectual attempts to resume 
work at Kew, he became weaker and finally 
died of old age on 10 Sept. 1884, leaving no 
family. He bequeathed 1,000/. to the Lin- 
nean Society, a like sum to the Scientific 
Helief Fund of the Royal Society, and a con- 
siderable sum for the preparation and publi- 
cation of botanical worlu at Kew, and the 
development of its herbarium and library. 

The work by which Bentham was best 
Imown to British botanists is his ' Handbook 
of the British Flora,' 1858. An enlarged 
jmd illustrated edition in 2 vols, appeared in 
18C3-5. All the descriptions were freshly 
drawn up from specimens. 

Besides the works and papers enumerated 
fkbove, Bentham wrote upwards of 120 sepa- 
rate papers or memoirs, on the classification 
and aescription of flowering plants, in ' Lin- 
nea,' Hooker's 'Bot. Misc.,' *Bot. Mag.,' 
and ' Joum. Bot.,' Linnean Soc. ' Joum.' and 
* Trans.,'Hort. Soc. ' Trans.,' ' Natural Historv 
Heview ' (Amur Flora, April 1861 ; South 
European Floras, July 1864 ; De Candolle's 
Prodromus, Oct. 1864) ; ' Commentationes 
de Leguminosarum Generibus,' 4to, Vienna^ 
1837 ; * Enumeratio Plantarum Nov. Holland.' 
<Hugel'8 Collection), Vienna, 1837 ; * Botany 
of H.M.S. Sulphur,' London, 1844-6 ; ' Flora 
IN^igriti&na ' in Hooker's * Niger Flora,' Lon- 
don, 1849 ; * PapilionacesB ' in Endlicher and 
Martin's 'Flora BrasiHensis,' 1840, &c. ; 
<Er8ted'8 papers on Central American flora 
indfide much material supplied by Bentham. 



[Nature, 2 Oct. 1884 (by Sir Joseph Hooker, who 
has also kindly revised this article) ; GardeDer's 
Chronicle, 20 Sept. 1884 (by Dr. Masters); 
Athenaeum, 20 Sept. 1884 ; Autobiographical 
Details in Brit Ass. Rep. 1874 ; Nat. Hist. Rev. 
(1861), 133, ' On Species and Genera of PlanU ;' 
Nature, xxviii. 485 ; Linn. Soc Journ. Bot. xx. 
304.] G. T. B. 

BENTHAM, JAMES ri708-1794), his- 
torian of Ely, came of a clerical family in 
Yorkshire, which had produced an uninter- 
rupted succession of clergymen from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. He was the fourth 
son of the Rev. Samuel Bentham, vicar of 
Witchford near Ely, and brother of Edward 
Bentham [q. v.], professor at Oxford. Having 
acquired the ruaiments of leamiuff in Ely 
grammar school, he was admitted zO March 
1727 to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded B.A. in 1730, and M.A. in 1738. 
Five years previously — in 1733 — he had been 
presented to the vicarage of Stapleford in 
Cambridgeshire, which he resigned in 1737, 
when he w^as made a minor canon of Ely. 
In this office he exerted himself to improve 
the choral service of the church. The prac- 
tical bent of his mind and his public spirit 
were shown in his various endeavours to 
improve the fen country, then in a very de- 
plorable condition (see Hist. ©/"JS/y, p. 212). 
He ;published in 1757 pro])osal8 for making 
turnpike roads under the title of * Queries 
for tne consideration of the Inhabitants of 
the Citv of Ely and Towns adjacent.' His 
plan, after encountering ridicule and obloquy 
lor five years or more, was carried into effect 
under powers obtained by an act of parlia- 
ment passed in 1763, and by the aid of sub- 
scriptions and loans of money. A road was 
made between Ely and Cambridge, and the 
system was extended to other parts of the 
isle of Ely. 

Some twenty years after the appearance of 
his * Queries ' Bentham published * Considera- 
tions and Reflections upon the Present State 
of the Fens,* with a view to their improve- 
ment by draining and enclosing Grunty Fen, 
a large tract of common near Ely, containing 
1,300 acres. 

The great literary achievement of Bentham 
was begun in 1766, when he circulated among 
his friends printed lists of the abbots, bishops, 
priors, and deans of Ely, for the piuT)08e of 
obtaining materials for his history of the 
cathedral church. Five years later he sent 
out proposals for publishing this elaborate 
work at the remarkably low price of eighteen 
shillings, which he found himself obliged, 
however, soon after to raise to one guinea. 
Though the cost of the plates was defrayed 
by the several persons to whom they were de- 
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dicated, this was perhaps one of the cheapest 
books ever published in England. The work 
was sent to the press in 1704, and was de- 
livered to the subscribers in 1771. It was 
printed at Cambridge in a quarto volume by 
Joseph Bentham, a brother of the historian, 
and alderman of Cambridge, who for many 
years was printer to the university. It was 
the last work that Joseph jirinted, a fact 
attested by these words on the last page of 
the book, * Finis hie officii atque lalwris.' 
Bentham survived both this brother and his 
elder brother, l)r. Edward Bentham, regius 
professor of divinity at Oxford. In the in- 
troduction to the history an interesting and 
valuable account is given of Saxon, Norman, 
and Gothic architecture (see Quarterly jRe- 
vieWfY. 2, 1801), pp. 1:^0-^), which, by some 
strange mistake, was attributed by one S. E. 
to the pen of the poet Grav (see Gent. Mag. 
May 1783, p. 370). A letter vindicating 
Beut ham's own claim to the essay appeared 
in the same journal, signed by the venerable 
author, in the following April, and produced 
a handsome apology from 8. E., which was 

SLiblished in the July number of 1784 (p. 505). 
otwithstanding this rectification the^vriter 
of the article * Gothic Architecture * in Rees*s 
*Xew Cyclopjudia* (1811) re^ieats the asser- 
tion that *the poet Gray drew up the archi- 
teftiiral part 01 the work.' 

In 1707 Bentham was presented by Bishop 
Mawson to the vicarage of Wymondham in 
Norfolk, and up<m his resignation of that 
living in the following year to the rectory of 
Ffltwell St. Nicholas in the same county. 
This* preferment he held till 1774, when Bishop 
Keene presented him to the rectory of North- 
wold, which, after five years* tenure, he was 
induced to give up for a prebeudal stall in 
Ely Catliedral. The same prebend had some 
fifty years before been held by Bishop Tanner, 
the noted \NTiter on ecclesiastical antiquities. 
To this was added in 1783,on the presentation 
of the Uev. Edward Guellaume, the rectory 
of Bowbrick Hill, Buckinghamshire. During 
the later period of his life he collected, with 
great pains, materials for illustrating the 
* Ancient Architecture of this Kingdom,' a 
work which lie was unable to comj)lete. 

IIo gained the n'sj)ect of those who knew 
him, not only by his talents and pursuits, but 
by his UKwlest and unassuming manners. He 
died at liis prebi?ndal hoiu»e, Ely, on 17 Nov. 
1 7^M, at t In? age of eighty-six. He was twice 
inarrit?(l, and his second wife, Miss Mary 
Dickens of Ely, bore him a son and a daugh- 
ter. The former survived his father, and be- 
came vicar of West Bradenham in Norfolk. 
Healsonublishedat Norwich a second edition 
of the ' Jlirttory of Ely Cathedral,' with a me- 



moir of his father prefixed, 2 vols. 4to, 1812- 
17. A large quarto supplement to the first 
edition was published by W. Stevenson at 
Norwich in 1817, as well as a supjjlement 
to the second edition of the same size and 
dat«. Cole's notes on Bentham's important 
work will be found in Davis's * Olio.' 

[Memoir in second edition of History of Ely ; 
Nichols's Anecdotes, iii. 484-94; Gent. Mag. 
1783-84-94.1 R. H. 

BENTHAM, JEREMY (1748-1882), 
writer on jurisprudence, was bom in Red Lion 
Street, Iloundsditch, on 15 Feb. 1747-8. His 
great grand&ther was a prosperous pawn- 
broker in the city of London, and there his 
grandfather and father practised as attorneys. 
His mother, Alicia Grove, was the daughter 
of a shopkeeper at Andover. A grand uncle 
on the mother*s side, named Woodward, waa 
the publisher of Tindal's * Christianity as 
old as the Creation.' Bentham's father had 
no large practice, bu^ he made a considerable 
fortune by the purchase and sale of land« 
He was, according to one description of him, 
' authoritative, rest less, aspiring, and shabby' 
(Empson in Edinbui^h lieview). He believed 
that ^ pusliing was the one thing needful ' in 
life, and he much regretted that his clever 
son would not act on this maxim. He was 
fond in a dilettante fashion of literature, and 
proud of owning Milton's house, chiefly, 
perhaps, because a friend happened to own 
Cowley's. Young Bentham was remarkably 
precocious, and his father delighted to show 
off his acquirements. In his fourth year he 
had l>egun to study Latin. * I remember,' 
says Dr. Bowring, * that he mentioned to 
me that he learned the Latin grammar aud 
the Greek alphabet on his father's knee.' 
Even as a child he was fond of books, and at 
the age of five he was known as * the pliil'^ 
sopher.' There is a storj* that when in petti- 
coats he was found seated at a readinff-nleskt 
a lighted candle on each side, absorbed in the 
study of a folio copy of Ranin's * History of 
England.' Much of his youth was spent with 
his two grandmothers at Browning UiU near 
Reading, and at a country house at Burking. 
To the end of his life he retained recollec- 
tions of the pleasant days passed fiir away 
from the city. * At Brownmg Hill eveiT- 
body and everything had a charm ;.even the 
old rusty sword in the granary which we 
used to brandish against the rats was an 
historical and sacred sword, for one of my 
ancestors had used it at Oxford against the 
parliamentary forces.' At six or seven he 
w'gan to learn French. Telemachus was an 
unending delight to him : in old age he had 
a vivid recollection of the feelings with which 
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lie read that tale, especially the description 
of the election by competition to the throne 
of Crete. * That romance may be refrarded 
as the foundation of my whole character: 
the starting-point from whence my career of 
life commenced/ llis father and mother 
sought to k(4^p from him all amusing books; 
but his reading was discursive, including 
grave and gay. Among the books which he 
read were Burnet s * Theorj- of the Earth/ 
Cave's * I-ives of the Apostle's/ Stow's * Chro- 
nicles/ llapin's * History/ * Gil Bias/ Plu- 
tarch's * Lives/ Mandeville's ' Fable of the 
Bees/ and * Clarissa Harlowe.' In 1755 he 
was sent to Westminster School. Sensitive, 
delicate, of dwarfish stature, and with no 
aptitude or liking for boys* games, he w^as 
out of place at a public school. He made, 
however, progrt^ss in Greek and Latin, and 
aajuired a reputation for proficiency in Latin 
verse. On 28 June 1760 he was admitted 
at Queen's College, Oxford. He has de- 
scrib«*d the reluctance with which he signed 
the Tliirty-nine Articles; he and some who 
shared his doubts were induced to sign by one 
of the fellows who reproved their presumption 
in showing hesitation. The impression made 
upon him was painful and lasting. From 
Obtford Bentham carried away few pleasant 
recollections; he found little in the studies 
or amusements of the university to interest 
him, and his references to it in after years 
were tipped with acrimonr. 'Mendacity 
and insincerity — in these I found the effects 
— the sure and only sure effects of an Eng- 
lish university education' (C^iircA of Eng^ 
landmn, xxi). An indifferent Latin ode 
written by him on the death of George 11 
and the accession of George IH was pro- 
nounced wonderful as the composition of a 
boy of thirteen years of age ; and Dr. John- 
son was pleased to say ' it is a very prettv 
l»orformance of a young man.' Bentnam s 
own account of it in later years was un- 
fa^'ourable : ' it was a mediocre performance 
on a trum|)ery subject, written by a mise- 
rable child.' In 1763, at the age of sixteen, 
Bentham took his degree of B.A., imd in 
t lie same year he began to eat his terms at 
Lincoln's Inn. In 1704 he and his father 
made a short visit to France. In 1765 we 
have a glimpse of the future jurist, in a pea^ 
green coat and green silk breeches, ' bitterly 
tight,' making a walk from Oxford to Far- 
ringdon. In 1766 he took his master's de- 
gree, and in 1767 he left Oxford. He was 
tiilled to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, and be- 
came a ni«'mber of that society in 1817. 

Much to the disappointment of his father 
and of his friends who knew his talents, he 
<lid not succeed in his profession, and he did 



not even care to do so. He never spoke in 
coiui; except to say a few formal words. 
The fi^rst brief he gt)t was from a friend of 
his father, Mr. Chamberlain Clnrke. It was 
in a suit in etiuity on which 50/. depended. 
Tlie advice which he gave was that the suit 
would be better put an end to, and the money 
which would be wasted in the contest saved. 
His own account of his brief professional 
career is this : * On my being called to the bar 
I found a cause or two at nurse for me. My 
first thought w^as how to put them to death, 
and the endeavours were not, I believe, 
altogether without success. Not long after 
a case was brought to me for my opinion. 
I ransacked all tlie codes. My opinion was 
right according to the codes, but it was 
wrong according to a manuscript unseen by 
me, and inaccessible to me; a mamucjcipt 
containing the report of I know not what 
opinion, said to have been delivered before I 
was bom, and locked up, as usual, for the pur- 
pose of being kept back or produced according 
as occasion served.' Bentham did not take 
measures to insure success in the law. He 
read and thought about matters which had 
no bearing upon the service of his jealous 
mistress. He bought phials, and dabbled in 
chemistry, a science to which he was drawn 
by his friend Dr. Fordvce, and in 178^3 he 
translated an essay by l^rgman on the ilfee- 
fulness of chemistry. He studied physical 
science instead of conveyancing, and he begfin 
to pursiie those s^)eculations on politics and 
jurisprudence which became the occupation 
of his life. The extracts which Dr. Bow- 
ring gives from his common-place book in 
1773-6 relate to such subjects as vulgar 
errors — political: punishment of — origin of 
the vindictive principle : Digest of the law 
premature before LocKe and Helvetius: 'Fic- 
tions of law:' 'Terms falsely supposed to be 
understood.' His reflections show that his 
mind was then pursuing the trains of thought 
which in later life he followed up. Under 
the head of * Education ' he writes : * Inspire a 
general habit of applauding or condemning 
actions according to their general utility.' 
' Barristers,' it is observed in one note, * are 
so called (a man of spleen might say) from 
barring against reforms the extremes of the 
law.' 'It is as impossible for a lawyer to 
wish men out of litigation, as for a physi- 
cian to wish them in health.' 

Bentham assisted his friend John Lind, 
a dergrman who was London agent for the 
king of Poland, in preparing a work on the 
colonies ; but his first published com])08itions 
were two letters to the 'Gazeteer' news- 
paper in defence of Lord Mansfield, who was 
then the god of his idolatry. He also trans- 
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lated a volume of one of Muriuontel's tales, in 1775. Those which have supplied me with 
As early as 1776 he was busy upon a work " La Th6orie des Recompenses are a little 
which ho at iirst intended to entitlo*Tho lat«r; they were not thrown aside as useless, 
Crit iv.iil Elonionts of Jurisprudence.* It was but laid aside as rough-hewn materials which 

might at a future day be published and fonn 



?pruden 
printed in 1780, but it was not given to 
t he world until 1789, when it was published 



part of a general system of legislation, or 



as * Introduction to the Principles of Morals as studies which the author had made for 



and Lti^slat ion,* perhaps the gpreatest and 
most distinctive work by Bentham. In 
1776 he published anonymously his * Frag- 
ment on Government, or a Comment on 
the Commentaries; being an Examination of 
what is delivered on the subject of Govern- 
ment in general in the Introduction to Sii> 



William Blackstone*s Commentaries ; with * Fragment on Gt)vemment ' was the opening* 

*r> /* * 1*1** *A* ^ T^ A.\ ^ * A 111 ^ * jV* a 



a Preface, in which is given a critique oil 
the work at large.' The design of the book 
was to point out some capital blemishes 
in the Commentaries, 'particularly this 
grand and fundamental one, the antipathy 
to reform,* and to expose *the universal 
inaccuracy and confusion which seemed to 
my apprehension to pervade the whole.* 
Bentham's acut^ criticisms arc coloured by 
intense antipathy to Blackstoue, whose lec- 
tures ho had attended at Oxford in 17(13, 
and whose fallacies about natural rights he, 
lad though he was, had detected. He had, 
too, no admiration for the character of one 
who was, he thought, always * eager to hold 
the cup of flattery to the lips of high station.' 
Admirably written, free firom the diffuseness 
and pronounced mannerisms of his later 
productions, tho book is a model of contro- 
versial literatur»». Bentlinm's observations 
^wt'ut far l)eyoud tlie text upon which he 



his own use.* Not until 1826 was this work 
brought before the world in an English form, 
thouffh as early as 1778 Bentham had pub- 
lishea, in a pamphlet entitled ' View of the 
Hard Labour Bill,* some of his views on 
punishment. 
Not the least important result of the 



to Bentham of a society wholly diiferent 
from that in which he had hitherto moved. 
So much was I-iord Shelbume impressed by_ 
the work that he called on Bentham at his" 
chambers, and told him that he wished to 
make his acquaintance. This led to a viftit 
to Shelbume House, and also one of some 
weeks to Bowood. He became a frequent 
visitor there, and his influence over Lord 
Shelburne was great. In many ways this 
intimacv benefited Bentham. It restored 
his good humour and his spirits, which had 
been not a little damped by his failure at 
the bar. 'Lord Shelbume,' said Bentham 
once in his emphatic way, ' raised me from 
the bottomless pit of humiliation — he made 
me feel tlmt I was something.* While at 
Bowood he was engaged in completing his 
* Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation ; * but he also took part in 
the amusement of the house. lie played the 



^proposed to comment. They were destructive violin to the ladies* accompaniment on the 
^ of the theories in jurisprudence and political harpsichord. His letters from Bowood are 
philosophy which were then prevalent, and 1 bright, witty, cheerful, full of politics and 
* were the tirst publication by which men I jjossip, with pointed sketches of Camden, Pittf 
at hir^re were invited to break loose from I Dunning, Barr6, and other illustrious guests^ 
the trammels of authority and ancestor ' These were pleasant davs to Bentham. 't 
wisdom on the field of law/ The * Frag- I do what I please, and have what I please* 
m»*iir on Government ' was a new point of I ride and read with the son, walk with th(r 
dt'partun* in jurisprudence. Criticisms so dog, stroke the leopard, drive little Hennr 
masterly could come, it was felt, from no out in his coach, and play at chess and 
ordinary writer, and the * Fragment' was billiards with the ladies.' I'hese days were, 
various! v attributed to Lord Mansfield and too, tinted with romance. Bentham' lost his 
Lord C^imden. Some features of the style heart to one of the ladies who graced that 
induced Dr. Jolmson to assign it to Dunning, bright and distinguished household. His 
y About this time Bentham was engaged in suit terminated unhappily for him. To the 
invest igati(ms respecting punishment, the re- same lady he appears to have made years 
suits of which were eventually embodied ! afterwards, in 1805, an offer of marriage, 
in his * llationale of Punishments an<l lie- j Her answer, dignified and affectionate, re- 
wards.' Like many of his works, this did fusinghisofferdid not drive the memory of her 
not see the light until long after it was | from his thoughts. In a letter written in 1827, 
composed. Dumont first puljlished it at , a few years before his death, he says: * I am 
Paris in 1811, under the title of *Th6orie alive, more than two months advanced in my 
des Peines et des UC'Compenses.* 'Themanu- | eightieth year, more lively than when you 
scripts from which I have extracted " La presented me in ceremony with a flower in 
Th6orie des Peines,*** he writes, * were written 1 Green Lane. Since that day not a single 
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one has passed, not to speak of nights, in 
which you have not enffrossed more of my 
thoughts than I could liave wished. . , . 

Embrace , though it is for me, as it is 

by you, she will not be severe, nor refuse her 
lips to me as she did her hand, at a time, 
perhaps, not vet forgotten by her, any more 
than by me. Lord Shelbume, it may bo 
mentioned, was desirous that Bentham should 
marry Lady Ashburton, and he pressed Bent- 
ham's suit on the ground that he would be 
an excellent guardian of her son. * My sur- 
prise/ says Bentham, 'was considerable: gra- 
titude not inferior. But,' he complacently 
add.s, *the ofler was of the sort of those 
which may be received in any number, while 
at most only one at a time can be profited 
by.' 

While at Bowood Bentham was engaged 
in the preparation of his work *The fiitro- 
^uction to Principles of Morals and Legis- 
lation.' It is in some respects his greatest 
work, the clearest expasit ion of the principle 
of utility, the most concise statement of Lis 
chief principles. Bentham defines the prin- 
ciple of utility as *that property in any 
object whereby it tends to produce benefit, 
advantage, pleasure, good, or happiness, or to 
prevent the hap])ening of mischief, pain, evil, 
or unhappiness to the party whose interest 
is considered.' * Nature has placed,* he says 
at the outset, ' mankind under the govern- 
ment of two sovereign motives, ffsrain and 
pleasure. It is for them alone td point out 
what we ought to do, as well as to deter- 
mine what we should do. On the one hand, 
the standard of right and wrong: on the 
other, the chains of causes and effects are 
fastened to their throne. They govern us 
in all we do, in all we say, in all we think, 
-and tlie principle of utility recognises this 
subjection.' To advance this should be the 
object of the moralist and the legislator, and 
Bentlmm assails with force and wit the prin- 
ciples adverse to that of utility, and in par- 
ticular those of asceticism, sympathy, and 
antipathy. The four sanctions or sources of 
pleasure and pain — physical, political, moral 
or popular, and relinous — are defined. It is 
shown that 'the value of a lot of pleasure or 
pain 'is to be measured according to its in- 
tensity, its duration, its certainty, its propin- 
quity or remoteness, ita fecundity or chance of 
being followed by sensations of the same sort, 
its purity or cliance of not being followed 
by sensations of the opposite sort, and its ex- 
tent or the number 01 persons affected by it. 
Pleasures and pains are classified. The rea- 
sons for treating certain actions aa crimes 
are considered. Starting from the principle 
that the object of all laws is the total happi- 



ness of the community, Bentham observes: 
'All punishment is mischief; all punish- 
ment in itself is evil. Upon the principle 
of utility, if it ought at all to be admitted, 
it ought only to be admitted so far as it 
promises to exclude some greater evil.' To 
apply this to law, to distinguish cases un- 
meet for punishment, to presence a propor- 
tion between punisliment and offences, to 
classify the latter, to determine the fields of 
ethics and jurisprudence, is the object of the 
test of this treatise {Collected Works j vol. i.) ._ 

In August 1785 Bentham quitted England 
in order to visit his brother Samuel, who 
was then labouring to carry out Prince Po- 
temkin's projects for transplanting English 
industries to White Russia. Bentham lived 
at Zadobras, near Crichoff, with his younger 
brother Samuel [q. v.], who was in the ser- 
vice of the llussian government. lie carrii'd 
on his studies in jurisprudence, and he sent 
home, in the form of letters to a friend, Mr. 
Wilson, his celebrated * Defence of Usury,/ / 
in which he established the principle, thenA^ 
novel, that no man of ripe years, of sound'^ 
mind, acting freely and with his eyes open, 
ought to be hindered, with a view to his 
advantage, from making such bargain in the 
way of obtaining money as he thinks fit. 
He also sent to England a series of letters on 
an inspection house or * Panopticon,' which 
his brother had planned for the supervision 
of industry, and which Bentham thought 
would be of priceless value if employed in 
prison discipline. About the panopticon 
Bentham wrote volumes. It was for years 
his greatest concern. He corresponded with 
many of the statesmen of his time on the 
subject, and sought to interest all his friends 
in its success. It led him to investigate the 
whole subject of prison discipline and ma- 
nagement, to which Howard s labours hud 
first directed general attention. In his many 
letters and tracts on the subject and in his 
* Principles of Penal Law ' will be found tlie^4 
germs of most modem reforms in regard to y 
the treatment of criminals.* Bentham, who 
was very sanguine as to the good cifects of 
the panopticon, thus begins one of his tracts 
on the subject: 'Morals reformed, health 

S reserved, industry invigorated, instruction 
iffused, public burdens lightened, economy 
seated as it were upon a rock, the Gordian 
knot of the poor laws not cut but untied, all 
by a simple idea in architecture.' Tlie build- 
ing which was to work these wonders was to 
be circular, with cells on every story of the 
circumference. In the centre there was a 
lodge for the inspector, who woidd be able 
to see all the prisoners without being himself 
seen, and who could give directions without 
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being obliged to quit his post. A contractor . College, id a vast mass of unpublished ma- 
was to undertake the keep of the prisoners ; terials, including a draft letter to MirabeMi 
at a certain sum per head, resenting to 1 with resect to escheat and the best mode 
himself all profits derived from their la-j of collecting this new source of supply, 
hour. The manager was to be bound to inH ' Bentham was at one time desirous of en- 
sure the lives of all who were entrusted to ; tering parliament, and Dr. BoAvring pub- 
him ; that is, he was to be obliged to pay a ' lishes extracts from sketches of imaginary 
sum for every one beyond a certain average ; addresses to electors which the former, with 
lost to the prison by death or bv escaping, his usual forethought, had prepared. There 
The scheme met with consideral)le favour, is also extant a curious letter, written in 
The 34 of George III c. 84 provided for the August 1790, in which Bentham, with much 
acquiring of sites of penitentiary houses ; and : ingenuity and at enormous length, takes 
land at 3lillbank was conveyed to Bentham j Lord Shelbume to task for not fulfilling ex- 
as trustee for the purposes of the act. 2,000/. pectations which he had raised of nominating 
were granted to him to enable him to make Bentham for a pocket borough, Calne or 
the necessary preparations for taking charge | Wycombe. Lord Shelbume answered Bent- 
of a lar^ number of convicts. The scheme ' ham with much good temper, and told him 
did not in the main prosper, and its failure that he had never made such an offer nor 
was a source of bitter disappointment to him. intended to make it. Few men would have 
It failed, as Bentham believed, mainly by written in the querulous, haughty strain 
reason of the king's dislike to him. The con- of Bentham's first letter ; still fewer would 
tract with Bentham was broken off, and in ! have written his reply. His anger had died 
1813 23,000/. were awarded to Bentham as out ; he saw the absurdity of his conduct, 
<!ompensation for expenses which he had in- and he began his apology, written almost in 
curred (52 Geo. Ill, c. 44). In defence of • a tone of buffoonery, in these words : * My 
his scheme Bentham wrote a v^)lume, only | dear, dear lord, since you will neither be sub- 
part of which has been printed, entitled dued nor terrified, will you be embraced? 



* Ilistors' of the War bi^tween Jeremy Bent- 

ham and George the Third, by one of the 

y l)elligerent3.* Though the panopticon never 

s/ realised Bentham's hopes, he must always be 

regarded as one of the great reformers of 

prisons, and an eminent successor to Howard. 

In 1792 his father died, and he came into 

a considerable fortune. In that year he 



It was using me very ill, that it was, 
to get upon stilts as you did, and resolve 
not to get angry with me after all the pains 
I had taken to make you so. You nave 
been angry, let me tell you, with people as 
little worth it before now.' Availing lumself 
of his privileges as a French citizen, a title 
conferred upon him on the motion of his 
friend Jkissot in 1792 by the National As- 
sembly, he addressed in 1793 to the National 
Convention a pamphlet entitled 'Emancipat^^ 
your Colonies (iv. 407). This expressed one 
intended to set tliem on their guard against I lof Bent ham's deepest convictions. Ife was 
the French revolution. The pamphlet was, jbersuaded that colonies were of little or no 
for reasons of prudence, not published at a pWtility to their mother country (see Manual 



wrote * Trut h r. Ashhurst,* an incisive cri- 
tieisin of the constitutional doctrines which 
Mr. Justice Ashhurst had laid down to the 
grand jury of Middlesex, and which were 



time when it was dangerous to speak of re- 
forms; and it did not see the light until 1822. 
In 1795 were published two remarkable 
pamplilets: *A Protest against Law Taxes,* 
showing the peculiar mischievousness of all 



0/ Polifiral Economy and Panopticon of New 
tSoufh Wales). 

It is difficult to follow in exact chrono- 
logical order Benthanrs labours, owing to his 
habit of carrying on at the same time several 



imposts wliich aggravate the expense of ap- ' undertakings, and of not publishing his works 
peals to just ice; and * Supply without Burden, until long after they were written. It is, 
or Kscheat vice Taxation, being a proposal for 
a savinjj of tax(»s by an extension of the law 
of escheat, including strictures on the taxes 
on collateral succession comprised in the 
budget of 7 Dec. 1795.' No better exampl 
of the thoroughness of Bentham's mode of 
discussing political problems, of his inge- 
nuity and Ills clearness, could be named than 
the latter pamphlet. Though extending to 
<^)nly a few pages, the two pamphlets were 
the results of much labour and thought. In 
the Bentham MSS., preserved at University 



however, clear, that from 1790 to 1800 was 
one of the most fruitful periods of his life ; 
between these dates were composwl many of 
the works by which he is best known. " In 
eU/1797-8 he tunied his attention to the defects 
>f naf. the poor hjx ^s, which were then in so la- 



mentable a condition that they seemed likely 
to involve the count rj- in ruin. Foolish, ill- 
advised schemes were in favour; even respon- 
sible statesmen proposed to mend matters by 
leavening the existing law with fresh absur- 
dities. In a bill siibmitt^d to parliament 
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Pitt liQ(l actually proposed that respectable 
paupers should be supplied with cows. Bent- 
ham was almost alone in seeing clearly what 
Avere the chief evils, and he anticipated many 
•of the ]>rinciplcs which were embodied in the 
poor law of 18.'U. lie desired the rigid ap- 
plication of the labour test, and he strove to 



more than thirty years. * The consequence/ 
writes the editor, Mr. Doane, * was, an im- 
mense mass of manuscript on this subject, 
extending to several thousands of pages, was 
found at his decease. Very many of the 
chapters were written over and over again, 
eacn of them varying in some particiuars. 



do away with the wasteful anomalies of the [ and all of them were in a more or less un- 
8ettlement system. Thourfi many of the de- I finished state.* His voluminous papers on 
tails of Ids scheme — and iBentham as usual logic were handed over to his nephew, GKiorge 
descended to details, even deciding of what Bentham [q. v.], to be reduced to order and 
material the paupers' beds were to be made — to be amplified. One of J. S. Mill's ear- 
must be pronounced impracticable, his ideas liest literary undertakings was the editing, 
OS to the treatment of paupers are marvellous, , that is, to a large extent the re-writing, of 
considering the time when they were pro- Bentham's papers onjudicial evidence, which 
pounded, and the dangerous nonsense which j hadbeencomposed at various times from 1808 
was in fashion among his contemporaries. ! to 1812. Mr. Mill has described in his 'An- 



il Poor-law reform was by no means the onlv 
Higubject which occupied him at this periocl. 
/ About 1798 he was busy scheming ana writ- 



tobiography ' (4th edit. p. 113) the nature of 
his task. He had to taie liberties with the 
manuscript far in excess of those which an 



ing on a multitude of other topics — e.g. a, editor permits himself. * Mr. Bentham had be- 
])roject for the issue of government annuity j gun this treatise three times at considerable 
notes, as to wliich he had much correspon- j intervals, each time in a different manner, and 
dence with Sir George Rose and Mr. \an- eachtime without reference to the preceding: 

two of the three times he had given over 
nearly the whole subject. These three masses 
of manuscript it was my duty to condense 
into a single treatise ; adopting the one last 
written as the groundwork, and incorporating 



sittart. 

Two important events may here be men- 
^^tioned. At Bowood Bentham became ac- 
quainted with 41iimpiit, an able, enlightened 

citizen of Geneva, whence political troubles 



had driven liim. RomiUy had sent some of with it as much of the two others as it had not 
l^ntham's manuscripts to Dumont. Greatly completely superseded. I had also to unroll 
impressed by theiroriginality,Dumont offered | such of Mr. Bentham's involved and paren- 



to edit them. The otfer was accepted. The 
same service was rendered, with patience and 
intelligence, in regard to other manuscripts, 
and for many years he acted as a sort of 
official interj)reter between the great jurist 
and the world at large. Bumont was much 
more than an editor or populariser ; he placed 
other gifts at Bentham's disposal besides a 
clear style and a turn for happy illustration. 
Out of the chaos of manuscnpt confided to 
him — parts of the subject wholly omitted, 
parts defectively treated, others expounded 
with embarrassing redundancy — he composed 
a lucid narrative. Above Dimiont's literary 
gifts, though great, was his enthusiasm for 
Bentham, who was to him a law. This sub- 
mission oif a really superior mind had scarcely 
any bounds ; his approval of the teaching of 
others was expressed in the saying : * C'est 
convainquant, c'est la v6rit6 meme, c'est 
presque benthamicjue ' (Notice ndcroloffique 
fur JDumont, by Sismondi). Bentham was 



thetical sentences as seemed to overpass by 
their complexity the measure of what readers 
were likelv to take the pains to understand.' 
Mr. Mill a*lso filled up gaps. He commented 
on a few of the objectionable points of the 
English rules of evidence which had escaped 
Bentham's attention, he replied to the re- 
viewers of Dumont's book, and he added re- 
marks on the theorv of improbability (see 
Preface to edition m ^\(i volumes, 1827). 
Those who desire to know the latitude which 
Bentham permitted his disciples in manipulat- 
ing the materials committed to them, would 
do well to compare the manus(Tipt handed to 
Mr. Grote of a work on natural religion with 
the printed book (Beauchamp, Analysis of 
the Influence of Natural Iteliyion, S^'c), and 
to study Bentham's letter of instructicms, 
containing directions as to the treatment of 
the manuscript ' in case of dotage, symptoms 
of which, if found,' he observes, * you will 
not fail to inform me of, that upon the first 



assisted in a similar manner by a number of , op^wrt unity I may grow younger and enter 
able auxiliaries. One of his best known and | a new lease for my life ' (Brit ish Museum, 
most brilliant works, that on fallacies, was | Add, MS. 29806). 

edited bv a * friend.' The same service "wasj^ It is not surprising that the exact share 
rendered in regard to his papers on judiciaO which Bentham had in some of the works 
procedure. This was a topic to which , passing under his name is not clear. Hav- 
Bentham was in the habit of recurring for mg not a particle of literary vanity, he put 
TOL. IV. ' "^ ' T 
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11(1 n^Ktniiiit nil the inlitors of his monu- 
Hcripts, 1111(1 t1ii*y did not lii'Mituteto iise this 
liliertv. * The inutvriiilH,* writes Sir John 

■ 



'Bacon's Abridgment/ He did not go to 
Mexico, but he moved in 1814 from Lon- 
don to Ford Abbey, near Chard — a beau- 
Itowriiigin tlieprofuoe tf) tlio Ki^cond vohune tifiil ntutely munsiun, built in the reign of 
of M)t'oiitol(>gy, 'out of which this volume ' Stephen, and once occupied by Pridenux, 
hart lM>(>n put to^'thf'ryiiii>, for theuu»i«t part, ; attorney-general of the Commonwealth, 
disjoint (>d fni^iiu'iit 8, written on small scraps ' Romillv, who in 1817 visited Bentham 
of 'pii|NT nil Xhv H]>iir nf the uioiiii'iit, at times | there, describes his friend as living en graml 
roinov«'(i from one nnotluT, and delivered into ' W7^lrt/^. *We found him,' Bom illy add«, 
my liaiids without an nrranp'moiit of any ' 'passing his time, as he has always been 
rioi't/ The rhaiisndical iiiaccunitt! style (Jf {Hissing it since I have known him, which is 
the wnrk niid the loose chanicter of the rea- ! now more than thirty years, closely applv- 
Honiii^ arc gnmnds fnrdnubtin^r wliether the ! ing himself for six or eieht hours a day in 
M)eniitnlng\'' always corn'etly states ]k>nt- | writing upon laws and Icj^slation, and in 
hniu s mean i 11^'. j composing his civil and criminal codes, and 

In IS()7 Ut'iithuin was led to study the spending the remaining hoiirA of eveiy day 
^ulijci't nt' Sent I'll I'etnriM )>y a l>i11 for amend- | in reading or taking exereise by way of fit- 



whioh are a(ldrt>ssiHl to Jjonl (mMiville he to pn>pare himsell for his task of codification, 
criticised tlu> shortcomings of the ])roject, Much more than codification occupied him 
and he also (h'vcht]»cd his own views as to ' at F(»nl Abbey. There hewrot<» his *Chres- 
tlie 1)cst legal proi-cdurc, setting out for the tnniathia,'a collection of papers in which the 
tirs.t time clearly the advantages of what he principles nf the Itell and Lancastrian pvs- 
tcrnicil the natural system of just ice as against tenis of ediicati(m are applied to the higfier 
t lu? artificial * fcc-p-tt ing system.' His con- branches of learning. Bentham hoped much 
ccption nf a prni)er svsteiii ui ]in)ci»<lure was , from these systems. He put a piece of his 
one under wliicli suitors sliould be ))rought garden at the disposal of Mr. Francis Place 
without d<'lay into the pn'senco of a judge ; and other promoters ofa school for this object, 
free to dispose nf the matters in diil'eronce and he generously assisted it with his purse 
without a jury. In lS()t> lie cr)ni])leted a ; and by his pen. Perhaps the most novel 
criticism nii the wurKiiiL; «»f the Mn^^lish liliel featureof the'Chrestomathia'wasthepromi- 
law, which wji^ iilways tlie nliject of his ni-nce which it gave to science in education, 
avrrsinii. siiid whicli innrr than niu-e st<K>d and the novel daring with whicli the claims of 
iu the way ^^i the free puhlicutinn ni his (iit»ek and Latin to the sujjreine phi ee then 
npininiis. lis injustice luul recently l)een assigned t<i them were attacked. At F.inl 
made uiiinifot in a s«'rie-* nf pmsecut inns fnr A)))>ey, ]»euthain also wrote *The Cliurch 
libelling tlie l>uke nf ^'nrk. The ]irM)k, which of l''iigland and its Catechism.* which wa? 
wa> eutitlr<l ' Hn ilu- Art «»f Packing Special "nt jiuhlished till IJ^'IT, and * Not Paul but 
.luries,' cnntaineil many hitter retlecti<»ns on Christ.* l)«)ul)ts have, inde^Hl, 1)eenexpreSised 
the jiitlgi'>. and llnniilly. w Im had read it in whether iVntham wn)te the latter, and in a 
nianu-icrijit, warne«l hiiu that Sir \'i(rary cnpy nf the work lajhmging to Mr. Bicliard 
<Iihl)s. the att«»rney-^eneral, wnuM ho sure (ianiett is a note by Mr. Frjincis Place 
tn ]irns«'cute the autlinr and th«; publisher, claiming it as his production. But the style 
lienthani tnnk his friend's atUice, and did can leav»» little room for dr)ubt that if Place 
imt publish tlu' ])aniplili't. Thnugh ])rinted, assist«'d IWntham, as is not imprnlMiblf, the 
it was nni njHuly -nl.l ffir many years. work was inspired, and in the main written, 

In \H)x r>enth:ini >e.iii> tn li;ive .-erinusly by the latter. It is the object of 'Xot Paul 
cnntrnijdattMl ;rnin;r t'nr the sake (»f his health hut Christ,' whi<'h, by its dialectical acutt*- 
tn Me\icn. On the tiihli-lMnrl nf that cnuu- ness and its method, reminds (me oi 'Hone 
try he tlmught that he wniiM escape an Pauliuje/ to prnve that St, Paul had dis- 
Kn^Hi.-h winter, and tind the climate which , torted th»' ]»rimitive Christianity of Christ. 
hest >uite«lhiiu. Takiu^T upthi> juMJect with , In a copy of the • Church <»f England Cate- 
his usual ardour, he wrnte at great length , chism ' in the Hriti.sh Museum is pn'.s«.'r\'ed 
ahnut it tn L«trd Hnllaiid. hisc<iusin Mulford, I a correspondence with respec't to its publica- 
and Franci> llninvr. With chara(;teristic ti<m. Hentham's friend-s particularly Ko- 
thnrnughness he invest igat»'d the death-rate i milly, strongly dissuaded him fn^m publisli- 
nf tin* cnuntry, and cnnsiiiered what wen^ to ing it. Kimiilly sent for him, and said: 



be the contents nf his library, and whether 
it shnuld comprise •Cmnyns's Digest' and 



* lientham, I am as sure as I am of mv ex- 
istence that if you publish this you wiM be 
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prosecuted, and I am as sure as I am of my 
existence that if you are prosecuted you will 
be convicted ; there is scarce a sacrifice that 
I will not make rather than that you should 
publish.' For a time the book was sold 
privately. Subsequently it was advertised 
as by an ' Oxford ^n^duate ; * and no ])raHe- 
cution having been instituted, it was pub- 
lished with Bentham's name. 

In the following year appeared a pamph- 
let, * Swear not at all/ which is an exposure 
of the needlessness and mischievousness, as 
'well as anti-christian character, of the cere- 
mony of an oath. Bentham exposed the 
immorality of oaths as used in 'the two 
Church 01 England universities, more espe- 
cially in the University of Oxford.* This was 
x>ne of those great strokes which Bentham 
\/ from time to time struck at abuses ; a whole 
^ system of rubbish toppled over and fell to the 
ground under his blows. 

AVhen young, Bentham was not a radical 
I in politics. Ife had come of a tory family, 
I and when at Oxford he was accustomed, he 
*Hstells us, to speak of Charles I as * the Royal 
I'^Iartyr.* But his ideas underwent a great 
change. He became convinced that under a 
democratic government * the greatest happi- 
ness of the greattfst number was likely to 
be most advanced. As early as 1809 he had 
■written a tract entitled * A Catechism of Par- 
liamentary Reform, or Outline of a Plan of 
l^arliamentary Reform in the form of Ques- 
tion ftnd Answer,' recommending tlie exclu- 
sion from the House of Commons of place 
men, annual elections, imiform electoral dis- 
tricts, the granting of the suffrage to all who 
paid a certain amount of taxes, and secret 
voting (vol. iii. 539). It was not published 
until 1817 ; in fact, not a little of the manu- 
script has never been printed. Impressed 
by the dangers to the security of English 
liberties, he then issued it with an intro- 
duction, in which he pointed out that the 
sole remedy was democratic ascendency, and 
to bring about this parliamentary reform — 
that is, the establishment of virtual universal 
suffrage and vote by ballot — was necessary. 
At the instance of Sir Francis Burdett he 
drafted a series of resolutions on the subject, 
-which were moved in the House of Com- 
mons in 1818. James Mill, Burdett, Cart- 
wright, and many others co-operated with 
Bentham in this work ; but several of the 
leading articles in the creed of philosophical 
radicausm are distinctly his original work. 
He gave a great impetus to radicalism by 
aiding in the establishment of the 'West- 
minster Review ' in 1823. According to Sir 
John Bowring, who was its first editor, the 
funds for this undertaking were contributed 



by Bentham. He himself did not write 
much for its pages ; apparently his sole con- 
tribution was an article, or rather commen- 
tary, on Mr. Ilumplirey's Real Property Code, 
which appeared m 1820. But lie greatly 
influenced prominent contributors, such as 
James and John Mill, Bowring, and Colonel 
Perronet Thompson. In 1823 he went abroad 
to recruit his health, and visited Paris, where 
he was well known by the French editions 
of his works, and by reason of his former 
visits. He was received by his many friends 
with enthusiasm. * On casually visiting one 
of the supreme courts, the whole body of 
advocates rose and paid him the highest 
marks of respect, and the court invited him 
to the seat of honour ' (Annual Biography 
and Obituaryj 1833, p. 329). 

It becomes increasingly difficult as we ap- 
proacli the close of Bentham's life to state 
the order of his labours. It was his habit 
to carry on simultaneously several occu- 
pations, and to resume from time to time 
work wliich liad been abandoned. His cor- 
respondence was immense, and it was car- 
riea on with the foremost of his contempo- 
raries. He corresponded with Bolivar, the 
Emperor Alexander, Lord Sidmouth, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Quincy Adams 
about his favourite subject, codification. He 
sent circulars to the governors of the various 
states of the union as to public education. 
He wrote often to O'Connell and Brougham, 
his disciples, letters beginning * My dearest 
best boy, or * Dan, dear child,' about law re- 
form. He was untiring and ingenious in 
seeking to spread his principles whenever an 
opening presented itself. He endeavoured to 
enlist tne Duke of Wellington in his scheme 
of law reform, promising him a name greater 
than CromwelTs if only he obeyed his direc- 
tions, and attacked the English judicature 
and procedure systems. And he laboured 
without care or thought of reward; when 
the Emperor Alexander sent him a gracious 
letter with a packet containing a ring, he sent 
it back with the imperial seal unbroken (Pab- 
ton's Idfe of BurTy 889). As an example of 
his readiness to avail himself of all openings 
for the entrance of his principles may be 
cited a still more remarkable letter, hitherto 
unpublished, which was addressed by him 
in 1828 to Mehemet Ali. It begins : * Vous 
^tes au nombre des omements les plus bril- 
lants du si^le pr6sent, reste k couvrir de la 
splendeur de votre nom les sidcles futurs. 
Ecoutez : je vais vous presenter les moyens 
d'6tablir cette permanence, et les seuls 
moyens.' He urges Mehemet Ali to give 
Egypt a constitution, and to declare mm- 
B&Li mdependent of the Porte. He offers to 
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educate in his own house Meliemet Ali's in- preference for home-brewed ale to wine, and 
tended successor, and he makes some sugges- Lis custom of having of a morning on the 
tions as to his education, mental and moral, j table of his workshop a canister of hot spiced 
which scarcely bear being printed {Burton \ ginger nuts and a cup of strong coffee. His 
Collection MSS., British Museum). \ features in old age, which are rendered 

In 1829 appeared his* Petition for Justice,' i familiar by PickersgilFs excellent portrait, 
written in his most vigorous style. In 1830 i bespoke serenity, benevolence, and conscious 
he published letters on the sale of public ])ower ; and Aaron Burr, who knew him in 
oftices, a practice which, for very insumcient 1818, expressed only a common impression 
reasons, lie thought likely to be advau- . when he said, * It was impossible to conceive 
tageous. He was then, as may be seen from ' a physiognomy more strongly marked with 
his letters, busy with the subject of the codi- ingenuousness and ])hilanthropy' (Parton'j* 
fication of international law; but on this, Life^ 171). A sketch of him as he appeared 
though one of the iMjrmanent objects and in old age will serve to complete the picture : 
interests of his life, tie left no finished trea- *IIis apparel hung loosely alx>ut him,andcon- 
tise. In 1831 he was engaged in speculations sisted ciiiefly of a grey coat, light breeches, 
as to the art of framing laws which are pre- and white woollen stockings, hanging loosely 
served in his * Pannomial Fragments.* He about his legs ; whilst his venerable locks, 
was also active in forming a parliamentary , which floated over the collar and down his 
candidate society, and in nirthtTing the re- back, were surmounted by a straw hat of 
turn to parliament of Rammohun Hoy, a most grotesque and indescribable shape, 
Hindoo. The acceptance of the Cortes of communicating to his appearance a strong 
Portugal of an off<*r to prepare a code en- contrast to the (mietude and sobriety of his 
couraged him to print his * Codification Pro- general aspect. He wended round the walks 
nosal addressed to all nations. In 1823 of his Grarden at a pace somewhat faster tlian 



ap|)eared his * Leading Principles of a Con- a walk, but not so quick as a trot * (Annual 

stitutional Code for any State (ii. 207) ; and , Biography and Obituary j 1833, p. 363). 

in 1827 was printtul the first volume of his ■ Though weakly and dwarfish in boyhood, 



* Constitutional Code,' in some respects the Bentham was healthy and robust in man- 
most St riking of his works. Another volume hood and old age. He possessed an unfailing 
was printed in 1830, and he was engaged flow of liigh spirits; he was, as Mr. John 
upon this work onlv a few days before his Stuart Mill remarks, * a boy to the last.* At 
death. To th(» last lie was indefatigable in the age of eighty-two he wrote to his friend 
his laliours and parsimonious of his time. Admiral Mordoinolf: *I am alive; though 
sufi'^Ting few persons to visit liim, rarely turned of eighty, still in good health and 
dining out, maKing it a point to comj)Ose so spirits, codifying like any dragon/ There isa 
miurh u day, and ordering his life jus if con- st or}' that during his last illness he asked his 
s(nous tliat he owed it to humanity to do as doctor to tell him if there was any prospect 
much us lie eould before Ik; died. He hated of recovery. On being informed that there 
idle intruders. In a letter to O'Connell was none, he replied serenely, * Very well, 
written in 1828, which d(^>*cril)es his life at be it so; then minimise pain.' lie died on 
the lltjrmitnge at C^uetm Sijuare, he states (5 ,Tune 1832. He left his body to be dis- 
t hat lie never saw anyone except at seven sected. This was done; clothed in Bent- 
o'elock dinner. In his old age one guest ham's usual attire, liis skeleton is kept in 
only was admitted, but in other years the University College. All this was not the re- 
dinners at the Hermitagi; were brilliant. Mr. suit of a passing freak or aftectation of sintrii- 
Uushjthe American minister, di^KM'ihes a din- larity. He had meditated much on the uses 
ner-purty at whir.h Jann'S ^lill, Brouj^diam, of the dead to the living; and on coming of 
Dumont, and Uomilly wen; ]>resent, and adds: ! ago he had disposed of his b«Hly by will that 

* .Mr. Hontham did not talk much. He had a | it might be dissected for the benefit of man- 
ben*- v«»lence of manner suited to the philan- | kind. In the British Museum there is a 
thropyof his mind. He seemed to he thinking ' coi)y of an unpublished work <»f which only 
only of the c(mvenit^nce and pleasure of his twenty or thirty copies were ]»rinted. It is 
guests ' ( lU'siflence at the. Court of Londoyi, \ entitled, * Auto-Icon, or the Uses of the Dead 
2()iM. All who knew him well felt allection to the Living. A fragment from the MSS. 



for him ; his failings were obvious and un- 
im])ortant. One of his amanuenses, ]N[r. 
(^)lls, has indeed left, under the title of 
* I'tilitarianism Unmasked,' a picture drawn 
))y no friendly hand. Yet the most serious 
bh-'inishes are the sage's love of j)raise, his 



of .Fi^n^my Bentham.' He arranged the ma- 
terials in December I8.'n, but he added pas- 
sages as late as May 1832. Its o)»ject was to 
show how, if embalmed, every man might 
be his own statue. A sample of this extra- 
vaganza will suffice. * If a country gentle- 
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man have rows of trees leading to his 
dwelling, the auto-icons of his family might 
alternate with the trees; copal varnish 
would protect the face from the effects of 
rain — caoutchouc the habiliments.' 

The books and pamphlets which have been 
mentioned are evidence of a singularly active 
and laborious life. Yet they are but a small 
])art of his published works. The edition of 
Ills works edited by Sir John Bowring is 
contained in nine volumes, and yet several 
works are omitted from this collection. 
His correspondence — much of which is un- 
published — would run to many volumes, and 
a vast amount of manuscripts, chiefly drafts 
of the same work, each new draft composed 
without reference to the last, have never seen 
the light. Owing to the almost insuperable 
difficulties in deciphering Bentham *s hand- 
writing in later years, much of it has perhaps 
never been read. In the library of Uni- 
versity College are ])reserved ver\' many of 
his manuscripts. More than eighty small 
wooden boxes, neatly lettered, and many 
portfolios are full of manuscripts closely 
wTitten in his handwriting or that of his 
amanuenses ; there are laid away thousands 
of pages never printed. Many of them are 
iinnnished drafts, the substance of which 
appears in his published works. A partial 
examination leads to the belief that no small 
part of it as much merits publication as that 
given to the world. A study of the manu- 
scripts fills one with amazement at the labo- 
rious and exhaustive nature of his investiga- 
tions. One box, for instance, contains a mass 
of manuscripts supplementarj' to the * Reform 
Catechism,' and, among other manuscripts, 
an answer, dated 19 May 1817, to * an inti- 
mation from Brougham through Mill that in 
his opinion democracy had a tendency to 
unjust war.* Another box is filled with 
elaborate materials as to escheat. 

The subjects treated by Bentham are very 
varied. lie sought to compass the whole 
^^Id of ethics, jurisprudence, logic, and 
political economy, and to deal witnpoints 
of detail as well as principles. To the 
last science his contributions are of small 
account. He did little more than apply, in 
his strictures on the usury laws, with courage 
and with happy illustrations, the principles 
of free trade which had been expounded by 
Adam Smith. His speculations on banking 
and currency illustrate the power these sub- 
jects have to lead astray even a singularly 
acute mind. To logic, though the subject 
of his inquiry for many years, he made no 
very valuable contributions; his ideas on 
that subject, which relate chiefly to expo- 
aition and method, will be found in his 



nephew's work on logic, * Outlines of a New 
Svstem of Logic * [see Bentham, George]. 
His * Book on Fallacies ' is a clever and 
brilliant refutation of popular political errors. 
His great work was m the field of juris- 
prudence and ethics, and his influence on 
these sciences can scarcely be over estimated. 
His most original and most durable works 
relate to law. When he wrote liis * Frag- 
ment on Government,' all legal and political 
literature in England was leavened with the 
theory of the social contract. Jurisprudence 
was another name for platitudes, tallacious 
apologies for legal fictions, and an uncritical 
repetition of the commonplaces of lloman 
lawyers about the Jus Gentium. To take an 
illustration from the literature on the sub- 
ject of the law of succession, it was customary 
to justify the English law by reference to 
vague analogies about the tendency of heavy 
bodies to fall; Bentham constructed the 
principles of a rational law on considerations 
of what human affection and the good of so- 
ciety demanded {Principles of the Civil Code, 
! part ii. c. 3). The germs of all that Bt^ntham 
subsequently did in this field lie in the * Frag- 
ment. He never ceased to follow out t he train 
of thought there begun, to hunt down fictions, 
to carry on a war against vague phraseology, 
to apply to all institutions — to law, educa- 
tion, and morals — the test of utility. As a 
law reformer he was singularly successful. 
* He found,' it has been said, * the philosophy 
of law a chaos, he left it a science * (Mlll^s 
Dissertations), And his services did not 
consist merely in introducing into juris])ru- 
dence methods which have yielded remark- 
able results in physical science. To him are 
due large practical reforms. The amend- 
ments made since his time in the adminis- 
tration of justice are, to a surprising extent, 
applications of the principles expounded in 
his * Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation.' In truth every law book, 
every statute, the course of ever>" action 
bear testimony to his influence. With refer- 
ence to Bentham's legal wTitings, Sir James 
Stephen says that they * have had a degree 
of practical influence upon the legislation of 
his own and various other countries com- 
parable only to those of Adam Smith and 
his successors upon commerce ' (TZw/ory of 
the Criminal Law of England, ii. 21rt). In 
an introduction to his works written in 
1837, John Hill Burton gives a long list 
of reforms first advanced by Bentham and 
adopted by the legislature. Some of his 
favourite proposals, such as vote by ballot, 
have been approved by parliament since that 
year ; and others, such as the establishment 
of a proper system of public prosecutors and 
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fi general ntgiKt ration of transfers of real dison. But about 1810 there came a deterio- 
]iro])ert y, may yet 1)e adopted. To Bentham ' ration. He coined new words, often with 
more tliiin any other law reformer we owe '■ entire disregard of the genus of the language, 
the sim])1ificfitirin of the forms of statutes, Some of those which he minted are useml 
the impiilne given to the work of codifica- . and have got into currenc%'; for example, 
tion, and tlie abolition of arbitrary rules ex- * international/ 'codify/ * minimise/ Others 
chiding from the cognisance r>f juries facts • were much too harsli and barbarous to be 
material for them to know. In a series of ever adopted. The diifuseness of his later 
statutes, on«* of whicli (3 & 4 Will. IV, s. 42) writings is in sharp contrast with the con- 
was iifiswd a year after Bent ham's deatli, the . ciseness of his style in * Escheat versus Tax- 
legiHlatiin* approached step bv step towards ■ at ion.' He spares the reader nothing; every 
)iis princi]i]e ttiat no class of witnesses should j pamphlet, no matter what the subject, ispre- 
Ix; incomjM'teiit and no s|iecies of evidence | ceded by a r^ftujnS of his principles as to 
excltided, but that ever}' fact relevant to the . ever}*thing. Originally simple and pure, his 
'nqiiiry sliould 1k' admittf^l for what it is sentences became complex ; parenthetical 
worth. TIhj criminal law in iMtrticular lx»ar« matter was inserted aiivliow: and he who 
many traces of his influ(;nce. It was his j had satirised so keenly the laboured, tech- 
gof»(l fortjine to Ik? aided by zealous discijdi's i nical style of lawyers and legislators, as kept 
of great ability. Brougham, Komilly, Homer, I ui) for purposes of corruption, lived to exem- 
and Mackintosh wore assistants in the work ' piify the very same faults. The style of a 
of h'gal reform ; but the originating spirit ' particularly unwieldy statute of the time of 
was iient ham's. | George III is perhaiw the nearest thing in 

One of his characti»ristic^ as a reformer literature to Bentham's latest manner. A 



may Ix* iiot^'d. His suggestions did not con- 
/ sist of the enunciating of abstract principles. 
/ ^ He was rarely satisfied with solving a ])ro- 
blem in g<*nernl terms : he delighted to follow 
out exhaustively all the details. His work 
on ]»nrliamentary tactics, for example, de- 
scends to such miniitifc as the manner in 
which motions an* to Ihj made in the House 
nf (commons. In his remarks on pau^)er 
inaniigJMiirnt he insists that beds shall be 
uuu\r with St raw, and that bookkt'eping by 
double J'litrv shall not be usrd, almost as 
I'liipliaticnlly «s on any of the great j)rin- 
cipli's nt* his scluMTH*. 



graver fault is discernible. He acquired a 
habit of using violent language in stereo- 
typed conventional fashion. Tlirough many 
pages of his later writings on law reform 
runs the fallacy that legal fictions are lies 
and those who use them little better than 
liars; that a bad system must be worked byv/ 
wicked men ; and that law fees must be im- / 
posed with the design of extortion. He 
greatly exaggerated the ease of codifying, 
and the specimens which we have of his own 
style of drafting (e.g. parts of the Constitu- 
tiotial Cofh-i) do not bear nut liis theory. 
He railed at P^nglish judges, such as Mans- 



In the history of rthies Bentham stands field, for making law, when in truth their 
u\\\ jis <)ii(» (»r tin' a)»lrst chaiiiiiions of utili- fanlt was that they made it too timidly. He 
tarianisiii. He was imt the tirst to jm^pound : was dogmatic, and apt to Ix? intolerant of 
this as the t»'st of morality. Paley's work , opinions which w(?re remote from his own, 
was written hefon- Hont ham's * lilt rodiiet ion : and which ho had not taken the trouble to 
to l*rinei])h\s of Morals and Legislation/ and I understand : those who differed from him 
he admits that he deriv<'d tlir idea of utility were classed as corru])tionists, dupes, and 
as tlu! touchstoin' of morality from Heh«*- | knaves. He was, especially in later years, 
tins and llunie's essays. But he is origiiud not sulliciently alive to the limitations of 
so fur as lnM'.\]M)umle(l this theory apart from , the eflicacv of laws. In his works is an 
tht'oloiriral at'ccssorii's, and dn»w boldlv all I essav on *'rhe Influence of Time and Place 
the eoiise<(uenres of his th»M)rv. declaring on Legislation' (i. Ibo), written in 1782; 
that increase of hapiMiu'ss should he the sole but in ]>ractice he reasoneil too often as if a 
object in view of the h'gislator and the constitution good for Spain might, with a 
moralist: that quantity and intensity lM"ing little change, be exported as suitable for 
eijual, oue j)l<«asure was as good as amuher : China. In the peculiarities of the laws or 
ami that, ph'jisun» for j>h'asure, * push ]nn customs of societies remote from those of 
was worth as much as ]H>etry.' I'tilitarianism our own tiim» he had little interest. 'Tlie 
might n(»t he pn'sented to-dav in the fashion Mirror of .Justice' was to him not a valuable 
in which Hcnthani descril)i»d it : never has it historical d(X?ument, but merely *one of the 
|K?rhaps bet»n stated niort* logically. most trumiH»rv books that ever was written;' 

His style was at first terse, clear, and even and though lie gave much thought to the 
brilliant. Some of his «'arlier pages might affairs of India, there is nothing to show 
rank with the masterpitH.*es of Swift and Ad- any curiosity as to its indigenous laws and 
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cuatoms. The shortcomings of Bentham do 
not veil his transcendent services. He loved 

A truth. He was single-minded in seeking it. 

-V He put abroad a questioning spirit which 
has conferred immense benefits on mankind, 
and the wisdom in his works is not yet fully 
utilised. Perhaps the final estimate of him 
will not be different from that which Mr. 
J. S. Mill has expressed: * There is hardly 
an}^hing in Bent ham's philosophy which is 
not true. The bad part of his writings is 
his resolute denial of all that ho does not 
*ee, of all truths but those which he recog- 
nises ' (Dissertations f i. 356). 

"" The following is a list of most of Bentham^s 
published works, classified in a manner sug- 
gest^ in Von Mohl's * Staatswissenschaft/ 
iii. 607, where there is a full, and on the 
w^hole accurate, account of Bentham's works : 
1. * Introduction to the Principles of Morab 
And Legislation/ printed 1730, published 
1 789 ; vol. i. of ' Collected Works.' As to 
Prench, German, and Spanish editions, see 
Von Mold, 610. 2. * A Table of the Springs 
of Action,* printed 1815, published 1817 ; 
* AVorks,' i. 195. 3. * Deontology, or the Sci- 
ence of Morality,' arranged and edited by 
John Bowring, 1834 ; French, German, and 
Spanish translations. It is doubtful how far 
this work represents Bentham's thoughts. 
4. * Essay on the Influence of Time and Place 
in Legislation,' i. 169. 5. * Nomography, or 
the Art of Inditing Laws,' iii. 231. 6. * Es- 
^say on the Promulgation of Laws and the 
Reason thereof,' edited from the French of 
Dumont and the original manuscripts, i. 155. 
7. * Truth V. Ashhurst,' written 1792, printed 
1823, V. 231. 8. ' A General View of a Com- 
plete Code,' iii. 155. 9. * Pannomial Frag- 
ments,' written at various times, some of it 
as late as 1831, iii. 211. 10. * Papers rela- 
tive to Codification and Publit Instruction,' 
1817, iv. 451. 11. 'Codification Proposal 
addressed to all Nations professing Liberal 
Opinions,' 1822 ; Supplement, 1827, iv. 537. 
12. * Justice and Codification Petitions,' 1829, 
V. 535. 13. 'Equity Despatch Court Pro- 
posal,' 1830, iii. 299. 14. ' Summary View 
of a Plan of Judiciary,' 1831, v. 55. 15. * The 
Bankruptcy Bill; Lord Brougham Displayed,' 
1832, V. 549. 16. 'Scotch Reform/ 1808, 
V. 1. 17. * Original Draught of a Code for 
the Organisation of the Judicial Establish- 
ment in France,' nrinted 1790, iv. 285. 
18. * Principles of Juaicial Procedure,' written 
1802-27, ii. 1. 19. * Indications respecting 
Lord Eldon, including History of the pending 
Judges' Salary-raising BiU,' 1825, v. 348. 
20. * An introiductory View of the Rationale 
of Evidence,' vi. 1. 21. 'Rationale of Ju- 
^licial Evidence specially applied to Engliah 



Practice,' 1827, vi.l. M. Dumont published 
in 1823 *Trait6 des Preuves Judiciaires.' 
22. ' The Elements of the Art of Packing as 
applied to Special Juries,' print^id 1821. 
(Criminal Law: 23. * Principles of Penal 
Code,' i. 365 ; this is the basis of Dumont's 
work published in 1811, * Trait 6 des Peines 
et des Recompenses.' 24. * J. B. to his Fellow- 
Citizens on the Punishment of Death,' 1831, 
i. 525. 25. * Ijetters to Count Torreno on the 
proposed Penal Code of the Spanish Cortes,' 
1821, printed 1822, viii. 487. 26. ' Obser\'a- 
tions on Mr. Secretary Peel's Speech intro- 
ducing his Police Magistrates' Salary-raising 
Bill,' 1825 ('The Pamphleteer'). 27. *The 
King against Edmund and others ; the King 
against Sir Charles Woleselv and J. Harrison,' 
printed 1 820, V. 239. 28. ^\ View of the Hard 
Labour Bill,' published 1778, iv. 1. 29. * Pan- 
opticon, a Series of Letters,' written 1787^ 
first appeared 1791, iv. 37. 30. * Law as to 
Civil RightxS ; a commentary on Humphrey's 
Real Property Code, * Westminster Review,' 
1826, V. 387. 31. * A Plea for the Constitu- 
tion,' 1803, iv. 249. 32. ' Outline of a Plan 
for a General Register of Real Property com- 
municated to Real Property Commissioners,' 
printed in their Rejwrt, 1822, v. 418. Con- 
stitutional Law : 33. * Principles of the Civil 
Code,' i. 297. 34. ' A Fragment on Gout,' 
1 776, i. 221 . iVi. ' A Book of Fallacies, edited 
by a Friend,' 1824 ; it was the basis of Du- 
mont's * Trait6 des Sophismes Politiques,' ii. 
189. 36. * Anarchical Fallacies,' ji. 489. 
37. * Leading Principles of a Constitutional 
Code for any State ' (* Pamphleteer'), 1823, ii. 
269. 38. *TheConstitutionalCode,'1830,ix.l. 
39. * Essay on Political Tactic^,' first published 
in * Tactique des Assemblies Legislatives ' 
(1816), ii. 299. 40. ' Plan of Parliamentary 
Reform,' 1817, iii. 433. 41. Miadicalism 
not Dangerous,' written 1820-22, iii. 599. 
42. * Radical Reform Bill,' 1819. 43. * Par- 
liamentarv Candidates' Catechism ; or a List 
proposed for Parliamentary- Candidates,' 1831. 
44. * J. B. to his Fellow-Citizens of France 
on Houses of Peers and Senates,' 1830, iv. 
419. 45. * Draught of a New Plan for the 
Judicial Establishment* in France,* 1790, iv. 
287. 46. * Three Tracts relative to Spanish 
and Portuguese Affairs,' 1821, viii. 463. 47.* On 
the Liberty of the Press,' 1821, ii. 275. 
48. ^ Securities against Misrule adapted to a 
Mahommedan St4ite,' viii. 553. 49. *The 
Rationale of Reward,' first published by 
Dumont in * Th6orie des Peines et des Re- 
compenses,' 1811 ; in English, 1825 ; ii. 189. 

50. * Swear not at all,' printed 1813, pub- 
lished 1817, V. 187. C/URRBNT Politics : 

51. * Emancipate your Colonies,' 1830, iv. 
407. 62. ' Tracts on Poor Laws, in French, 
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by M. A. Dmiiiosnoy/ IK)2, viii. 3r>«. 53. *()b- 
servationH on the Poor Bill introduced bv 



J. 8. Mill; Memoir of the Life of Sir i>amiiel 
Romillj ; Grote's Private Life ; Farton's Life of 



Mr. Pitt; written 1797,publiBhed 1828, viii. Anron Burr; Colls'a Utilitarianism Unmasked 
440. r,4. * ( )fficiiil Antitude maximised ; 08**) J Annual Biography and Obituary. 1833 ; 




nomv/ iii. 31 (thi» wa8 alM) printed as part ; 

of *'rh6orie des I U-compenses,' 14 note), i BENTHAM, JOSEPH (L594P-1671), 
57. * Defence of UHurj', publinhed 1810. I divine, must, from his age at death (seventy- 
written 17H7, iii. 1. oS. * ()bser\'ation8 on | seven in 1671), have been bom in 1593-4. 
the Rest riot ive and Prohibitory Commercial He is desi^ated 'Joseph Bentham, master 
System,' 1H2K iii. 85. 59. * I^etters to Lord of arts and preacher of God's word at 
Pelhani on Penal Colonisation,' 1803, i v. ! Weekeley* in Northamptonshire, in his first 
173. (K). * Siipply without liurden,* printed book, entitled *The Societie of the Saints, 
1793, published 1795, ii. 585. (51. 'A Pro- or a Treatise of Good-fellowes and their 
test against Law Tlixes,' printed 1793, pul)- Good-fellowship: delivered in the Lecture 
lished 1795. ii. 573. {\'2. * Defence of Economy at Kettering in Northamptonshire, in Four- 



against Burke,' 1810-17; * Defence of Eco- 
nomy against Hose,' 1810-17, written in April 
and May IHIO (see preface ]mbli8hed in 
* Pamphleteer; I8l7), v. 278. 63. * A Plan 
for the (\>nversi(m of Stock into Note An- 
nuities.' writti'u 18(K), iii. 105. MiscEiJA- 
NEOtrs: 64. * Th(» Usefulness of Chemistr\'. 
Translated from Hergman,' 1783. 65. *A 
Fragment on ()ntolog\'/ written 1813, 1814, 
and lHi>l, viii. iM3. 'm. 'Essay on Logic.' 
viii. 213. 67. * Essay on Langiiage,' viii. 
295. (J8. 'Fragment on Universal Gram- 



teene Sermons, with some additions,' 1638. 
This wise and witty treatise is dedicated to 
various Montagues, children of Edward,. 
Lord Montague of Bouirhton, who had been 
and still was * a bountifuU iMitron ' to him. 
He had been induced to publish this book 
by Bolton and Estwick. A still more cha- 
racteristic ))ook is * Xopo$toKoyoVf or Two 
Breife but UsefuU Treatises: the one touch- 
ing the Office and Quality of the Ministry- 
of the Gos])ell ; the other of the Nature and 
Accidents of Mixt Dancing. In this later 



mar,' viii. 339. ()9. * Chrestomathia,' part i. the Questions which concern the Lawfulnesse 
1S1(5, vnl. i. [Hi 7 (see also ' Essai sur la ' or Ex]>e(liency of ^[ixed Dancing are pro- 
Nonu'iirjjiture et la Clns>ification : Ouvrage j fi'ssedly handled and resolved,' 1657. Jn 
I'Xtrait (lu Uhrestoinntliin jiar J. Bentham). , this he describes himself as 'sometime rector 

70. 'CliurcliorEnprlandisni and itsC^itechism ' of the church of Brougliton in Northampton 
examined,' ])rinted iHl", published 1818. Shire, now past our of Neather "NVinchingnam 

71. 'Summary View of a AVork intituled i [Neather Wickenden in seccmd title] in the 
** Not Paul but .lesus." Hy (lamaliel Smith,' county of Bucks.' From the loral register* 
1821. 72. *N<»t Tnul but .le.^^us. By Ga- ' it is found that, in agreement with thi.< title- 
nialiel Smith.' 1823. 73. *The l^ook of ]mge, *Josephus Bentham CI. Comp. pro 
Uhurrh Kelonn, containing the most essrn- Priniit. 14 Jan. 1631,' at Broughton. In the 
tial part of ** Mr. H.'s (^hurch of Knglandi.<?m interval between his two publications he had 
rXMinined.*" 1^31. 74. 'Mother Clnirch of met with many troubles as a royalist. Accord- 
England relieved by Bleeding, and extracted ing to Bridges's 'Northamptcmshire* (ii. i^6)^ 
from B.'s Uhuifh of Kn^landism.' 1S23. *This gentleman [l^entham] was .<e(juestered 

The following are ibmu^nt's chi»*f works l)y ordiT of the parliament committee on 
based on Hent ham's manuseripts : l.'Traite 13 July lt)43. for his loyalty, conformity, 
de la Leuislation Ui\ile et Penale.' Paris, and exemplar}- life: by which ?7Vf»x, as the 
1S02. 2. ' Thei>rie des Peines et des lie- c(»mmittee told him, he did more harm to 
coni]»enses.' l.on«lres. 1811. 3. 'Tactiipie (lod's cause than twenty other men, and 
lies As>«>n\l>let's Lrjrislatives,' (it»ne\e, ISlti. sln)uld therefi>re fare the worse for it. His 
4. * Trait e des Pr^uves .hidiciaires,' Paris, wit'e and five children were with himself 
1>2."1. 5. ' IV r(>rpnn<ation ,ludiciaire et turned out of doors, with this additional 
UiHlitieaiion,' Paris. lS23. Tlirre are an circumstance of inhumanity, that he was 
editi(Ui jnihlished at Hrussfls in li'^2iMnthn»e not ]H'rmitte<l to take a single ]>trk of corn 
\olumes: a Sj^anish translation in fourtt^n out of his bam to make bread for his family; 
>olumes; jind a Portuguese translation. nor diil his wife ever recover her fifths, tlmngli 

[lU»wrin::*> Lift' in vols. -x. and xi. of Col- she .several times jH'titioned the committee 
l^vt^^l Wvn-ks ; IwiinV Livi'8 of James Mill and. for them. He wassuccee<U»dby JohnBazeley^ 
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who seized the com uijon the groirnd, thouffh 
he did not preach till October, and Mr. 
Bentham hau paid the taxes to that harvest/ 
His dedication of his *Two Breife but Use- 
fiill Treatises ' to Thomas Tyringham of Nea- 
ther AiVickenden, county of Buckinghamshire, 
informs us that it was to him he was in- 
debted for a 'quiet haven* in which after his 

* boisterous and tempestuous storms* he had 
*cast anchor* since 24 Dec. 1646; and where 
*by the people's kindness,' and Tyringham's 
especially, he had * comfortably and con- | 
tentedly continued to the present in an hyred 
house,* and * without cravmg and often giving ' 
thanks, yet without being burdensome.* 

The Restoration restored Bentham to his 
old parish of Broughton, he having been 
reinstalled on 29 Sept. 1660. He died on ' 
16 April 1671, and on a stone within the 
altar-rails this inscription is still to be read : ' 

* Hie jacet Josephus Bentham, Boltoni tarn 
artibus quam moribus successor, bonis operi- 
bus dives; febre attritus aorum sat placide 
in D. obdormivit 16 Apr. Ao. Dni. 1671, 
^t. 77.* lie left in his will 40/. ' to be an- 
nually distributed for ever [interest only of 
course] amongst the poor on the happy day 
of his majesty s restoration ; * also to \V eekely 

* X* to be given yearly in the church porch 
to such poor as should come to church on 
the 29th of May.' 

[Bridget's Northamptonshire ; Bentham 's 
Works; local researches in his livings; letter 
from Mr. John Wallis, Kettering.] A. B. G. 

BENTHAM, SirSAMUEL(1757-1831), 
naval architect and engineer, was the youngest 
son of Jeremiah Bentham, an attorney of 

good repute, and brother of Jeremy Bent- 
am [see Bentham, Jeremy]. He was bom 
on 11 Jan. 1757, and his motner having died 
shortl V aften^'ards, his father married, in 1 766, 
the widow of the Rev. John Abbott. Samuel 
Bentham received his earl v education at West- 
minster, and at the age of fourteen was appren- 
ticed to the master-shipwright of Woolwich 
Dockyard, whom, a year or two later, he ac- 
companied to Chatham. He is described as 
an industrious student in both the theory and 
practice of his profession, and during a few 
months' stay in France in 1775 he perfected 
himself in the French language. His inven- 
tive talent showed itself even during his ap- 
prenticeship in several small improvements m 
the fittings of ships, which were favourably 
considered by the navy board. In 1778, 
when just out of his time, he was invited by 
Captain Macbride, then commanding the 
Bienfaisant, to accompany him on the sum- 
mer cruise of the Channel fleet , durinj^ which 
he had an opportunity of witnessing the 



battle of Ushant on 27 July, as well as 
of suggesting some improvements in the 
steering gear, and in the fitting of the guns, 
which were carried out under his personal su- 
perintendence. Being unable to procure any 
suitable employment at home, his friends 
advised him to travel, with a view to study- 
ing * the ship building and naval economy of 
foreign powers.* Russia seemed to hold out 
the highest inducements, and, furnished with 
very strong recommendations to Sir James- 
Harris, he arrived at St. Petersburg in May 
1 780. From St . Pet ersburg he travelled over 
the greater part of Russia, firom Archangel 
to the Crimea, and eastwards, through Siberia 
to the frontier of China, examining more 
especially the mines and methods of working 
metals, on which, on his return to St. Peters- 
burg in October 1 782, he presented a report to 
the empress. Early in the next year he was 
offered from home a commissionership in the. 
na^y, which, however, he declined, partly 
because his prospects in Russia seemed more 
advantageous, and principally, it would seem^ 
because his aiiections were settled on a yoimg 
Russian lady of noble family. But the lady*R 
father did not approve of his daughters 
marrying a foreigner, and, notwithstanding 
the friendly interest of the empress, Bent- 
ham*8 suit did not prosper. He was then 
glad to get away from St. Petersburg, and ac- 
cepted the offer of Potemkin to send him to 
Cherson with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
He afterwards settled himself at Kritchev^ 
where the prince had a large property, and 
where, though some hundreds of miles from 
the sea, on a small tributary of the Dnieper, 
he was desirous of establishing a shipbuild- 
ing yard. The depth of water would not 
admit ships of more than 200 tons ; larger 
vessels had to be sent down piecemeal, but, 
on the other hand, the abundance and cheap- 
ness of materials, and the unrestricted power 
conferred on Bentham, permitted him to re- 
duce some of his ideal improvements to 
actual practice. * I am at liberty,* he ^\TOte 
to his father on 18 Julv 1784, * to build any 
kind of ships, vessels, or boats, whether for 
war, trade, or pleasure ; and so little am I 
confined in the mode of constructing them, 
that one day, in arguing with the prince 
about some alterations in a frigate he pro- 
posed building, to make a present of to 
the empress, he told me, by way of endings 
the discussion, that there might be twenty 
masts and one gun, if I pleased. Workmen 
and assistants 1 am to find where I can, and 
on what terms I can.' 

Workmen, on any terms, were very diflB- 
cult to find ; some country joiners, with a 
few sergeants from the army as overseers, a 
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Danish brassfounder, an English watch- 
maker^ and a German schoolmaster were all 
that he could obtain. In September 1784 
his military rank was made substantive, and 
he was appointed to the command of a 
battalion, tlie men of which he partially 
transformed into sailors, shipwrights, and 
mechanics. It was at this time, and in con- 
sequence of the very limited number of 
officers at his disposal, that he first introduced 
the plan of * central observation,* the work- 
shops all radiating from his own office. The 
* Panopticon,' which occupied his elder brother 
Jeremy for many years [see BEinrHAH, Jb- 
bemy], was a modification of this plan. In 
1787 Bentham was ordered to Cherson, to 
direct the equipment of a flotilla intended to 
act against the Turks. This could scarcely 
be called a naval armament, consisting, as it 
did, chiefly of river barges and boats, none of 
which was supposed capable of carrying any 
gun larger than a three-pounder ; but by the 
absence of the admiral^ the sole command, 
administrative and executive, fell to Bent- 
ham, and he was thus able to give free 
scope to his inventive genius, and to intro- 
duce the most startling novelties into mari- 
time war. In defiance of all professional 
maxims he adopted and proved a system of 
fitting guns without recoil, by which, and 
by strengthening the boats at his command, 
he enabled them to carry long 36-pounder8 
and 48-pounder howitzers, whilst some lie 
even made to carry 13-inch mortars. The 
armament was really most formidable, though 
the vessels which carried it were paltry. So 
the Turks thought them, but the first en- 
counter in the Limau on 7 .Tune 1788 showed 
them their mistake, and in an attack on a 
greater scale, ten days later, they were de- 
feated with very heavy loss. Just at the 
last moment, as the enemy was approach- 
ing, Bentham was superseded from the com- 
mand-in-chief by the cosmopolitan Prince of 
Nassau-Siegen, under whom, however, he 
continued in command of the flotilla, whilst 
the Scotch adventurer, Paul Jones, com- 
manded a covering squadron of armed mer- 
chant ships. These last, however, had little 
.share in the victory, which wa^ achieved bv 
the flotilla alone. The efl'ect of its large guns, 
firing shell or carcasses for the first time in 
naval war, wa,s altogtlier unprecedented. No 
less than ten ships of the line were set on 
fire and blown up, one was sunk ; out of the 
eleven crews, numbering probably nearly 
1 1 ,0(X) men, about 8,000 only were saved. 
Bent ham's services on this occasion were re- 
warded with the military' cross of St. George, 
the rank of brigadier-general, and a sword 
of honour. He was shortly afterwards, at 



his own request, appointed to a command in 
Siberia, where he applied himself to develope 
the resources of the country by opening up 
the navigation of the rivers, by explorations, 
and by promoting trade with the neighbouiv 
ing Cnina. 

In 1791 he obtained leave of absence and 
revisited England, with the intention of 
speedily returning to his government. His 
return was, however, continually delayed, 
by the death of his father, by assisting his 
brother in fitting up a Panopticon for the re- 
ception of 1,000 prisoners, and afterwards 
again by business connected with various 
patents, amongst which may be more espe- 
cially mentioned those for impregnating 
different substances, such as wood, meat, or 
hides, in vacuo, with salts, tannin, or other 
agents. Some correspondence with the ad- 
miralty in 1795, relative to the introduction 
of machinery into the dockyards, brought 
about a request that he would visit the 
yards, and make his Suggestions in a more 
exact and formal manner. This was the be- 
ginning of his official connection with the 
English admiralty, which shortly led to his 
resigning his appointments in Russia, and 
devoting his whole time and energy to his 
country 8 service. For the next eighteen 
years, a time in which the naval strength 
of England was developed in an extreme 
degree, the improvements in the machinery, 
in the organisation and in the economy of 
the dockyards, as also in the build and the 
e(|uipment of our ships, were largely — it 
might almost be said mainly — due to the 
genius, the acuteness, and the business 
talent of Bentham. To recount them in 
detail would be to relate the administrative 
history of that long war ; it will be sufficient 
to particularise the invention of tlie caisson- 
method of closing the entrance of docks or 
cambers, the invention of the steam dredg- 
ing machine, and the building and equipment 
of sloops of war of the Arrow class (see James's 
Nacal History (ed. 1860), i. abstract, No. 4, 
and p. 456, iii. 34), which, armed with non- 
recoil carronades of very large calibre, fought 
some of the most remarkable actions during 
the war. 

It is well known that the maladministra- 
t ion of the dockyards had, towards the close 
of the century, reached aniost perilous height. 
It was officially stated by the attorney-general 
in 1801 that tlie losses to the country were not 
less than 500,000/. per annum, and it was com- 
monly believed that they were more like four 
times that amount (Naval Chronicle, yi. 24:?, 
X. 63). Bentham considered that the remedy 
for this was to be found in administrative 
reform. Lord St. Vincent, the first lord of 
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the admiralty, 1801-4, took a more sum- 
mary method, instituted a long and searching 
inquiry, and succeeded in clearing away a 
^eat deal of the mass of corruption, fiut 
the odium which Bentham incurred by 
reason of his suggested reforms was almost 
as great as that which fell on Lord St. Vin- 
cent, and he had not the same strength to 
withstand it. He honestly endeavoured to 
serve the country, but to do so in his position 
was to wage war against peculation and cor- 
ruption, and in the long run his enemies were 
too many for him. He had said to Tucker, 
the first lord's secretary, that *if they 
punished inferiors, they ought to go further ; 
there was not a single officer at Pljonouth 
■or at the navy board unimplicated ; but it 
looked as if they didn't like to go higher than 
-dockyard officers.* No doubt tne gist of this 
-conversation was known at the navy office, 
and the bitterness it naturallv caused was 
ijnhanced by the issue of new and stringent 
regulations for enforcing close adherence to 
the terms of naval contracts. To these the 
navy board objected, and so drew down on 
itself the severe censure of the admiralty *for 
the negligence, fallacy, and fraud which had 
pervaded and been fostered by the depart- 
ment under its direction.' 

In the summer of 1806 Bentham was sent 
on a mission to St. Petersburg, to arrange, 
as he was instructed, for the building there 
of several ships for the English government. 
It appeared, nowever, that the Kussian go- 
vernment had no intention of giving any 
-effective consent. The business was long 
and tedious, and Bentham did not return 
to England till the autumn of 1807 ; when, 
on his arrival, he was greeted with the intel- 
ligence that his office of inspector-general of 
navy works was abolished, and that he was 
to be appointed one of the commissioners of 
the navy. His opinion had been, all along, 
that the mission to Russia was but the result 
of an intrigue for getting him out of the way ; 
and, whilst still abroad, he had so written to 
Lord Spencer, adding : * I was somewhat con- 
firmed in this suspicion by the expression of 
a man whose influence at the admiralty was 
very great, when, with a most cordial shake 
of the hand, it came.out, as it were, unawares, 
that " for his part, though he had the highest 
opinion of my talents and zeal, yet he would 
give his voice for allowing me at least 
^,000/. a year, if by that means he could be 
assured I would never return ag^in.** ' He 
now hesitated about accepting the seat at 
the navy board, and consented only on being 
urged to do so by his step-brother, the speaker 
Abbott. Individually, the other members of 
the board were frienddy enough, but they 



looked on him as a man likely to prove trouble- 
some. Troublesome he undoubtedly was, 
whilst during the next five years he continued 
his agitation for improvement in the organi- 
sation of the dockyard. It was in 1810 that 
the design of extending the naval establish- 
ment at Sheemess came prominently into 
notice. Bentham was entirely opposed to 
it. He maintained that Sheemess was an 
imsuitable place, and ur^ed the superior fit- 
ness of the Isle of Gram ; and the lapse of 
time would seem to have proved that his 
position was sound, for within these last 
years the admiralty have decided that Chat- 
ham, not Sheerness, is the proper site for our 
great eastern arsenal, and the Isle of Grain 
nas been chosen as the station for an im- 
portant line of mercantile steamers. Of his 
detailed objections to the plan submitted by 
Mr. Kennie, and accepted by the admiralty, 
it is impossible to speak here ; it is enough to 
say that his own plan, sent in in February 
1812, was rejected, and that the controversy 
did not make the relations between him and 
his colleagues smoother than thev had been. 
At the same time he was engagedl in another 
controversy, also with Mr. Rennie, on the 
subject of the Plymouth brealrt\^ater, and 
again Mr. Rennie was the successful com- 
petitor. On 3 Dec. 1812 Bentham was in- 
formed that his office was abolished, and it 
was at the same time intimated to him that 
any claim he might make for compensation 
would be favourably entertained. It was 
finally arranged that he should receive a 
pension equal to his full pay of 1,500/. a 
year. 

After the peace in 1814 he went with his 
family to reside in France, and was at Tours 
during the hundred days' war of 1815. He 
afterwards settled in the neighbourhood of 
Angouleme, and did not return to England 
till 1827. He solaced himself during his 
retirement in preparing and arranging a 
number of papers on professional subjects, 
including mucn of his oincial correspondence, 
some of which had appeared in pamphlet 
form during his time olactive service or im- 
mediately after his being shelved. They 
were published in a collective form in 1827, 
and it would appear to have been business 
connected with them that brought him once 
again to London. His literary pursuits oc- 
cupied much of his time, but he was almost 
necessarily brought into contact with the 
admiralty. Years had, however, assuaged 
the old jealousy, and he continued in fre- 
quent and anficable correspondence with the 
several departments of the naw till his death 
on 31 May 1831. 

Thougli known both privately and officially 
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as Sir Samuel, tliert^ is no account of his 
having been knig)ite<l in England : he seems 
to have assumecl, and to have been tacitly 
authorised to a.«sume, the title, as knight of 
the Kiissian order of St. George, after his 
presentation to the king in 1K)9. For such 
assumption the king's sanction was, of course, 
HutHcient, but its being granted in this way 
and on tliese grounds remains, we believe, 
unpanilleled in modem times. In 1796 he 
marriefl Mars' Sophia, the eldest daughter of 
Dr. George tordyce, by whom he had several 
children. His wife survived him manv vears, 
and die<l, at the age of ninetv-three, 18 Mav 
1858. 

[Life t)f BrigjiiliiT-geiioral Sir SamuolBi'iithani, 
K.S.G., formerly InsptTtorof Naval Wtirks, lately 
H Commissioner of his Majesty's Navy, with the 
distinct duty of Civil Architect and Engineer of 
the Navy, by his i^ndow, M. S. Bentham, or. 8vo, 
1862. This is writt^'n mainly fn»m Bent ham's 
own journals ami letti'rs, and with a full know- 
ItKlge and undersUimling of Bentham's under- 
tiikinp*. Lady B*'ntham dietl Ix-forc the work 
was completetl, but the loss was ably supplitni 
by her younger daughter. On j>age x of the intro- 
duction to this, there is a full ami detailetlli>t of 
the numerous pamphlets and mng.izine articles 
of which, during his long life, B<>ntham was the 
author ; as their iutenwt is exclusively technical, 
it is unnecessiiry hi-re to repeat the list. The 
Memoir hy W. L. Sargant (Essays of a Birming- 
ham Manufacturer, i. 226\ with some intert*st- 
in:r criticisms, is. in tlie main, an al»stract and 
nvii'W <»f Lutly B'-iitliam's Life; Bowrin^'s Life 
<»f Jeremy Biiitham (collected "works, vol. x.) 
cliaps. vii.-x.J J. K. L. 

BENTHAM, THOMAS ( ir>l8-ir)78), 
bisho]), was born at Shcrburn, Yorkshin», in 
1">1:2-I.'5. lb' was admitted perpetual fellow 
of Magdalen Cnllewe, Oxford, on 10 Nov. 
l'*)4(), ])roceede<l ,M.A. l.")47, and 'about that 
time did solely a<ldiot his mind to the stiidv 
of theology and to the loaruingof the Hebrew 
tnngut.', in which last he was most excellent, 
as in those of (ircek an<l Latin.' (hi the 
accession of Marv he was turned out of bis 
fellowship * for bis forward and mala])ert zeal 
against the catholic religion in the time of 
l^dward VI, by the visitors a])pointed by 
her to regulati; the univt»rsity {L(ff* <>/ 
Jnrr/ij 1578). He retired to Zurich and 
afterwards to Basle, and b<^came preacher to 
tlnr exiles tlwre, to whom he delivered an ex- 
])ositiou of the Acts of the Apostles. lb"ing 
recalle<l bv some of the brethren, he Avas 
made suj)erintendent of them all in London, 
and continued amon^ them * in a timonuis 
condition for some time.' Hevlin ( 7//^/. of the 
Itcfonnntinn) m.m ys : * Mr. lientliam continued 
minister of the pnitestant C(»nprefr»tion in 
l^ondon till (^ueen Mary died/ and that *by 



the encouragement and constant preach- 
ing of this pious man, the protestant party 
did not only stand to their former principles, 
but were resolved to suffer vhatsoerer could 
be laid on them rather than forfeit a good 
conscience.' On Elizabeth's succession he 
was appointed bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
vent rj- after Dr. Italph Bayne. This was in 
loo9, in his forty-sixth year. In 1565 he 
was created D.D. He was in great repute 
for learning. He died at Ecclesnall in Staf- 
fordshire on 21 (not 19, as "Willis says) Feb. 
1578, leaving a widow, Matilda. Bishop 
Bentham is now mainly remembered as hav- 
ing translated Ezekiel and Daniel (1568) in 
the Bishops' Bible. The initials T. C. L. 
stand for Thomas, Coventry and Lichfield. 
On his monumental toml) at Eccleshall, 
showing his own effigies and those of his 
wife and four children, is still to be read this 
inscription: 

Uie jaeet in tumlia Benthamus episeopus ille 
Doctor divinus largus patiens pius almus. 

[WwkI's Athcnse Oxou. ed. Bliss, ii. 816-17; 
Willis's Catheilnds : Anderson's and fladie's 
1 Hist, of Bible; The Bishops* Bible; Le Xevo's 
' Fasti, i. 556.] A. B. G. 

BENTINCK, Sir HENRY JOHN 
AVILLIAM (1796-1878), general, youngest 
son of Major-general John Charles Bentinck, 
by Jemima Helena, eldest daughter of Fnnle- 
rick Christian Uynhart Ginkel, fifth earl of 
Athlone, was boni on 8 Sept. 1796, entenxl 
the Coldstivani jruards as an ensign :*5 March 
lsl.*5, and became lieutenant-colonel of his 
rc^'iment 'I'l Au^^ I80I. He left England 
with the guards 22 Feb. 1854, and com- 
manded that brigade during the Eastern 
campaign until 8 Nov. He was thus engagetl 
in the battles of the Alma, Balaclava, and In- 
kerman (where he was wounded in the arm), 
the siege of Sebastopol, and in support of the 
second division at th(» repulse of the sortie of 
2<) Oct. He was a])j)ointe(l to the fourth di- 
vision after the fall of Sir George Cat heart, but 
was ])rev(>nted by a wound and ill-health fn>m 
joining it until 1 June 1855; he ctmtinued in 
command until 10 Oct. From 11 Oct. 1H54 
unt il his drath he was colonel of the 28th foot. 
He served as aide-de-camp to the (jueen 1841- 
54, and was gro(mi-in-waiting 1859-67. (hi 
his r«»turn from the Crimea he was created a 
K.C.B. 5 .Inly ls55, and wasprcmioted to the 
rank of general 8 Dec. 1867. His death took 
place at .*55 Gi-osvenor Street, London, 29 Sept. 
1><7S, and h»» was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemeter\' on 5 Oct. He married, 10 March 
1829, Kenini Antoinette, a daughter of Ad- 
miral Sir .Fames Hawkins Whitshed, Bart. 

[Army Lists, &e.] O, C. B. 
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BENTINCK, JOHN ALBERT (1737- 
1775), captain, was a member of the younger 
line of the house of Bentinck. His father, 
William, Count Bentinck, was a younger son 
of the first Earl of Portland, and married the 
daughter of the last Count of Aldenburg. 
John Albert, the second son of this marriage, 
w^as bom in 1737, and at an early age en- 
t4?red the British navy. In August 1752 he 
was serving as a volunteer on board the 
Centurion, m which vessel he visited Lisbon, 
but returned in the same year to Ley den, 
where he remained for some time. In 1753 
he was appointed midshipman to the Pen- 
zance, a fifth-rate of 44 guns, commanded 
by Captain Bonfoy (or Bonnefoy), and joined 
his ship at Plymouth in June of that year 
to make a voyage in the following July to 
Newfoundland. 

In 1758 Bentinck was present at an en- 
gagement in which the British captured the 
French vessel Raisonnable. In the same 
month he was appointed to the command of 
H.M. sloop Fly, and in that vessel took part 
later in the expedition under Lord Anson to 
cover the landing of Marlborough at St. Malo. 
He was then for some time stationed with his 
sloop ofi" Emden, and while there he became 
involved in an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing, in the course of which he took the ex- 
treme step of placing a Captain Angell, his 
superior officer, under arrest. The affair, 
however, was cleared up, the accusations 
against Captain Angell wliich had prompted 
his arrest were fully withdrawn, and on 
17 Oct. 1758 Bentinck was promoted to be 
captain of the Dover frigate. In January 
1 759, being then still on board the Flv, he 
bad to aid in the transport of troops to iCn^- 
land, and in March of that year took up his 
new command. He did not remain long on 
the Dover, but was soon removed into the 
Niger frigate. In this vessel he was em- 
ployed in 1760 as a cruiser, and distinguished 
himself highly in an engagement with a 
French ship 01 war of very superior weight 
and armament — the Diadem, of 74 guns. 
About a week after this action, in returning 
from Plymouth, where he had gone to repair 
damages, he fell in with and captured the 
Jason, a French privateer carrying 8 guns 
and 62 men. In the following ^November 
he captured off Morlaix the French corvette 
Epreuve, carrying 14 guns and 136 men. He 
remaineKl in the Niger till the end of the war 
(1762). Quitting the Ni^r on the conclusion 
of peace, he remained without a commission 
till 1766. In that year he was commissioned 
to the Dragon, of 74 guns, at Portsmouth, and 
retained that command for three years. In 
1770 he was appointed successor to Captain 



Robert Hughes in command of the Centaur, 
74 guns, a guardship at Portsmouth, and held 
this, his last command, for three years. He 
died two years later on 23 Sept. 1775. 

Bentinck had great ingenuity in mechani- 
cal pursuits, and effected many useful nauti- 
cal improvements, especially with regard to 
ships' pumps. He introduced such important 
additions and improvements into the chain 
pump used on board ship as to have gained 
the credit of its invention. At the general 
election of 1761 he was elected to parliament 
for the town of Rye, one of the cinque ports, 
and retained his seat till the dissolution in 
1768. 

Bentinck was a count of the empire. He 
married in 1763 Renira, daughter of Banm 
de Serooskerken, and by her became the 
founder of a second English line of Bentincks. 
He left a son, William, Count Bentinck (1764- 
1813), who entered the navy, and rose to the 
rank of vice-admiral. 

[MS. correspondence of William, Count Ben- 
tinck, Brit. Mus. Egerton, 1727; Charnock's 
Biographia Navalis, vols. v. and vi. ; Gent. Mag. 
1775 ; Horsfield*8 Sussex ; Burke*s Peerage.] 

R. H. 

BENTINCK, WILLLOf, first Earl op 
Portland (1649-1709), is generally stated 
to have been bom in 1649, but the Dutch 
historian, Groen van Prinsterer, dates his 
birth four years earlier. He was of a noble 
family, the son of Henry Bentinck, of Diepen- 
heim, in Overyssel, and the nephew of a 
general officer in the ser\'ice of the States of 
Holland. After being attached to the house- 
hold of William III, prince of Orange, as a 
page of honour, he was advanced to the post 
of gentleman of the prince's bedchamber. 
In this, capacity he, in 1670, accompanied 
the prince on a visit to England, of wliich 
the main object was to secure the moneys 
due to William from King Charles II and 
his brother the Duke of 1 ork. On this oc- 
casion Bentinck obtained his earliest English 
honour, an Oxford degree of D.C.L. (Wood 
ap. Collins). In 1672 the Anglo-French 
war with the United Provinces began, and 
they were still at war with France when, in 
1676, the Prince of Orange fell ill of the 
small-pox at the Hague. Sir William Temple 
in his * Memoirs from 1672 to 1679 ' relates, evi- 
dently at first hand, how Bentinck tended 
his master during the sixteen nights and 
days through which the illness lasted ; how 
it was only when the prince was fairly on 
the road towards recovery that his faithful 
companion asked leave to go home, and how 
there Bentinck immediately fell sick of the 
same disease, and was in great extremity. 
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recovering just soon enough to attend his 
master into the field, where he was ever 
next his person (Temple's Works, fol. 1750, 
i. 401). In June 1677, when the peace con- 
ferences were already open at 'Symwegen 
and a defensive alliance had been offered by 
England to the United Provinces, William 
sent Bentinck on a confidential mission to 
Charles II's court, with a view to negotiating 
a marriage with the Princess Mary, the elder 
daughter of the Duke of York. The wedding 
was actually celebrated in November, and 
the peace was concluded in the next year. 
In 1683 Bentinck was again in England, to 
ofier congfratulations on the collapse of the 
Rye House plot ; but he was less warmly 
received when early in the next reign, in 
1685, he was once more sent across to oifer 
the prince's assistance against the invasion 
of the Duke of Monmouth, of which Amster- 
dam had been the starting-point. Soon he 
was actively engaged in the operations pre- 
ceding another mvasion, which was to have 
a very different result. Among the pre- 
cautionary measures taken by William of 
Orange in 1688 before finally resolving upon 
his English expedition, none were more sKil- 
fully and successfully accomplished than his 
negotiations with several 01 the princes of 
northern Germany, and more especially those 
with the heir presumptive of the possessions 
of the house of Orange, the young elector 
Frederick III of Brandenburg. Imme<liately 
on his accession, April 1688, the elector, 
having resolved upon continuing the policy of 
his great father, received Bentinck at Berlin 
and arrived at an understanding with him. In 
July Bentinck returned to Berlin, having pre- 
viously paid visits with a similar purpose at 
Ca^ssel, at Hanover (here in vain), and at 
Celle ; and in interviews with the Branden- 
burg minister, Fuchs, and others, arrange- 
ments were made for effectively covering the 
lower and the middle Khine when the time 
should come (Burxet ; Kaxke ; the fullest 
details in Droysex, vol. iv. part i. 29 seqq.). 
As it drew nearer and the anxiety of the 
prince increased, he freely communicated his 
cares to Bentinck in letters, and a great 
share of the preparations of the last two 
months fell to the faithful friend, the serious 
illness of whose wife at the Hague furnished 
him, as Buniet says, with * a very just 
excuse ' for his constant attendance there 
in the absence of the prince. Of course, 
when the expedition at last sailed, Bentinck 
was by his master's side ; his wife (who is 

Eassed over by Collins) died shortly after he 
ad quitted I loll and (Clarendon's Diary, 
4 Dec. 1688). It was Bentinck who at 
Burnet's request informed the prince, when 



at Windsor, of the untoward capture of 
King James, and advised him to give the 
necessary orders for insuring the personal 
safety of the prisoner (Buknbt). In con- 
versation with Clarendon Bentinck declared 
it the most wicked insinuation to assert that 
the prince was hankering after the crown ; 
but when Halifax had proposed that William 
should be king and Mary queen consort only, 
it seemed to Burnet, who himself strongly 
objected to the scheme, that the suggestion 
was at heart approved by the prince's most 
intimate counsellor. 

A few days before the coronation of William 
and Mary well-earned rewards were bestowed 
with no sparing hand uponBentinck, who was 
created Baron Cirencester, Viscoimt Wood«- 
stock, and Earl of Portland. About the same 
time he was appointed groom of the stole, 
first gentleman of the bedchamber, and a 
privy councillor. With these offices he seems 
afterwards to have united that of superin- 
tendent of the king's gardens (Luttbell, iv. 
514). Rather later in the year, in August, 
Luttrell (i. 568) records that Portland and 
Halifax, with three others, composed the king'a 
cabinet coimcil; but of course the term is 
here employed at the most in a half-technical 
sense. Portland soon obtained a regiment 
of horse, which did good service at the Boyne 
and elsewhere in Ireland, and in Flanders 
(Macaflat and Luttrell) ; he afterwards 
obtained the command of a regiment of 
Dutch guards, which he did not resign till 
1700 (Luttrell, iv. 686) ; and he appears 
to have held the rank of lieutenant-general 
in the Englisli army. But, though always 
ready to serve in the field, he was mostly, 
when not in attendance upon the king's 
person (he had a lodging in the palace at 
Kensington), engaged in the diplomatic busi- 
ness, for which he seems both by training 
and by character to have been pre-eminently 
fitted. William HI was always loth to con- 
fide the secrets of his foreign policy to Eng- 
lish hands, and to the end of his life Portland 
was in such matters his most trusted agent. 
Burnet says that the king's favour at first 
lay between Bentinck and Henry Sidney 
(aften^-ards Earl of Bomney), but the latt-er 
lacked the application which distinguished the 
former. In the greatest achievement, how- 
ever, of William's foreign policy, in the year 
1689, the conclusion of the grand alliance 
treaty, not even Portland had a share. After 
he had in August inspected at Chester the 
army making ready for Ireland (Luttrell, 
i. 567), he was, in December, sent to Holland 
to take part in the conferences of the ministers 
of the allies. It was on this visit that when he 
presented himself to take his seat as a noble- 
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r hindered 

doing so Ly u protest oil llie jiart of the city 
of Amst^nUni, whose old i@alDiuy gf the 
Rlftdtholiler had rpvired. Thus it iva* at- 
tempted in liisowTicimatrf tojilaceastigma 
upon him hs &n English pubUc servant and 
member of parliament, while in Enghind his 
influence ivna already decried hb that of an 
nlicn. The dispute, which was fomented hy 
French intrigue, was amicably settled by 
Miirch IH90 iRaxee; Vah Ilampex, Ge- 
i^Jii'A(nlt-rX'iederlajide,u.3'2l-2;l.VTiB£LL, 
ii. 19-20), About the SAine time Portland 
was engaged in further negotiations with 
Brandenburg, involving more assurances as 
(o the OtQQge inLeriT4mce, and ending in the 
conclusion, by Muy, of what was in fact, 
though not in nanie,ftsubaidy-treatv(r)Ror- 
SRS, IV. 1.90-3; Ki.opp,v.242-3).'ln these 
□egotiutions Portland had pointed out bow 
much il«pmded upon the succees of the Irish 
oampaign. on which he accompanied the king 
in June, taking the place in the royal tra- 
velRng-earriage of which Prince George of 
Seamark was ambitious. "While they were 
absent in Ireland Sir James Montgomery 
betmyeil fn the queen an abortive plot be- 
twcfn tln' Jacobites and presbylerian sealots 
n Si'"tbiii(l, which, aecoiiiing to Burnet, had 
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the jenloij^iies between Portland and some of 
the Engli-ih whig leaders. In January 1691 
thtt king and his faithful follower were on 
their way to Tlolland, whence thay returned 
in October. On their way both to and fro 
they met with unpleasant ailventuies. The 
attempt of the king to land in UoUand 
during a thick sea tog in an open boat in- 
Tolved him and his companions in serioua 
danger (Macaitut ; Luitrbll, ii. 165; 
Klopf, v. 228 seqq,, from the pilot'a narra- 
tive, ap. STLVIirs). On his return he had 
landed at Margate and was driving thence 
to Grevesend when the wretched conveyance 
broke down and the king had a rather pre- 
cipitous fall, being thrown under Portland, 
but escaped with a slight injury to the arm 
(Newslettar in Lord Denbigh's MSS., Su- 
tmival ManiacripU Cammimon, Sfventh Rr- \ 
pt,Tt, 2(Ma). The next year. 1692, was fiill ' 
of perils of odiflerent nature for "William III. 
"When, in January, Marlborough wos sud- 
denly dismiffied from hU ofiicee, his friends 
d*«lared that be had fallen a victim to the 
BMChinations of Portland, wliom be we« 
Itnown to dislike, and whom he had described 
n* a wooden fellow (Macaulai), But tho 
caum for William's anger or apprehension 
lay deeper. Rightly or wrongly, Jamns II 
believed that a plot formed about this time 



lo recall him hy a parliamentary rote after 
dismissing all foreigners from council, army, 
' and kingdom, was Icuslnited by the discovery 
' of the scheme to Portland {MACPiiEiiflos', 
Original Papere, i. 440; ef, Klopp, vi. 27). 
The king went to Holland in March, and 
early in May Portland and Esses arrived in 
England with a squadron of Dutch men-of- 
war. A cabinet council was immediately 
called to consider the situation and to take 
measures for meeting the threatened French 
invasion and for dealing with supposed trea- 
; sonable designs at home. Portland's mission 
I thus connects itself directly with the im- 
I prisonment of Marlborough, and with the 
i victory of La Hogue. In 1693, though Port- 
1 land as usual accompanied the king into the 
I field, and was wounded 'in several placee 
but not mortal' at the battle of Landen 
(IS July i see Lttttkbli, iii. 146), he was also 
muchoceupiedwithdilSculliesathome. We 
find him settling a delicate matter with the 
Spanish ambassador, who had opened a Ro- 
man catholic chapel in lodgings unexpectedly 
taken by him at Whitehall, and a personal 
dlHicult^about a claim of the Duchess of Graf- 
ton, whicli threatened to create a controversy 
between the two houses of parliament (News- 
letter in Denbigh MSS., Hvt. MSS. Rtp. 
vii. 219, 220). It was natural enough that 
he shoi^d vote against the Place Bill, when 
in its first form it was jusl. lost in the House 
of Lords in December 1692. The l^ennial 
Bill having hereupon been brought in, Port- 
land was sent to consult the oracle at Moor 
Park ; but, notwithstanding Temple's decided 
advice lo the contrary, the king refiiaed his 
assent to the unwelcome act.. After both 
measures had been reintroduced later in the 
year, and the Place Bill had been carried 
through both houses, the king's refusal, in 
January 1694, to assent to it, led to an all hut 
unanimous resolution of the commons that 
those who had advised the crown on this oc- 
casion were pubUc enemies. The representa- 
tion addressed to the king, begging him not 
to pay heed to the secret speeches of private 
persons, was believed to point at Portland, 
for whom the House of Commons entertained 
persistent dislike (Klopp, vi. 282--'l, on 
the authority of the imperial resident tTofT- 
mannl. This dislike was manifested a 
second time, when it was hoped that among 
the disclosures as to illicit eipeaditure ex- 
pected from Sir Thomas Cook, the chairman 
of the East India Company, to whom, in 
169^, a conditional indemnity was granted 
for the purpose, would be found enrrupt 
dealings willi Portland. It only a[i])eared, 
however, t hat 50,000i. tiad been oflereil to him 
by the company, and al^«r being long pressed 
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upon him was indignantly rejected (Macau- 
lay ). He seems to nave borne himself coolly 
in the matter, deeming it disagrreeable, how- i 
ever, Mo be exposed to such an accusation 
here, where corruption is too general ' (Lex- | 
ingtan Papers j 81). To legitimate gains he 
showed no aversion, and he had been liberally 
endowed with estates by tlie grateful friend- 
ship of the king. Dissatisfaction had already 
been felt at the alienation for the purpose of 
hereditary domains of the crown ; and when, 
in 1695, the king sought to make over to 
Portland, at a nominal rent, the lordships of 
Denbigh, Bromfield, and Yales, which were 
valued at more than 100,000/., and formed part 
of the domains of the principality of Wales, 
protests arrived thence, and a unanimous 
address was, in January 1696, passed in the 
House of Commons against the grant. Port- 
land hereupon begged the king to withdraw 
it, which he did in a digfnified message 
(Macaulat ; cf. Collins as to the estates 
included in the grant, and Luttrell, iii. 553, 
as to the protests, who has a notice six 
months earlier (iii. 472) of the grant to Port- 
land by the king of the manor of Swaden, 
worth 2,000/. per annum, part of the Marquis 
of Powis's estate). Many and substantial as 
were the favours accumulated upon Portland 
by the king, it cannot be said that the tie be- 
tween them was mainly one of interest. Tlie 
warmth of Portland's attachment showed 
itself in his sympathy with the king on the 
occasion of th«} death of Queen Mary (see 
his letter in Ijexinijton Papers, 48) ; and he 
again proved it on the discovery, in Februar}'- 
161)6, of the assaj^wination plot. After the 
plot had been revealed to him, he carried 
the news to the king, with much difficulty 
prevailed upon hiui to take the necessary pre- 
caut ions, and was present when, on 21 Feb., 
Pendergrass disclosed the names of the 
chief conspirators to their intended victim 
(Macaulay). 

During all these years Portland had con- 
tinued to take part in the king's campaigns, 
and to be of service to him as a confidential 
diplomatist. In the uneventful campaign of 
1604 Portland with the Dutch military dele- 
gate, Dykvtilt, was accused of having in- 
fluenced William against giving battle; and 
in the samt^ yesir this advice (if given) was 
justified by his receiving indirect information 
that Louis XIV was not disinclined to j)eace 
(IvLorp, vi. 8.*^5-7, .^09). lie was privy to 
the negotiations on tlu> subject with Vienna, 
of which the English ministers were, ac- 
cording to his wont, left uninformed by King 
AVilliam (ib. vii. 29 seqq.). The war, how- 
ever, continued ; in June 1695 Portland with 
Essex commanded in an action against a 



party of French who endeavoured to inter- 
cept an English convoy of proviBions (Lxtt- 
TBELL, iii. 502) ; and it was he who, in the 
August following, after Yilleroy had aban- 
doned the attempt to raise the siege of Namur, 
summoned Boumers to surrender the fortress; 
and when the marshal marched out at the 
head of his troops, arrested him, with Dykvelt, 
by the king's orders — a strange prelude to their 
later more amicable intercourse (Macaulat; 
Luttrell ; Auersperg's report ap. Klopp, viL 
105-7 ; Lexinffton Papers, 119-26). In July 
1696 Portland was sent to England from 
Flanders to raise money for the war; and 
though the financial pressure was great (it was 
the time of the collapse of the Land Bank), 
the public spirit of the Bank of England sup- 
pliea what was absolutely necessary. But 
there was much distress in the country, and 
Louis XIV, after having detached the Duke 
of Savoy from the grand alliance, was inclined 
for peace, and in a not unfavourable position 
for negotiating it. Peace was desired at 
Amsterdam as well as at Versailles, and if 
terms otherwise satisfactory could be ob- 
tained, including the recognition of King 
William by France, the secret article of the 
grand alliance as to the Austrian claims on 
the Spanish succession must, for the present 
at least, be allowed to go to the wall. 

Such were, roughly speaking, the instruc- 
tions with which, in July 1697, Portland 
entered upon the informal negotiations with 
Marshal BoulHers: the terms of the peace 
were ceremonioiLsly discussed at Ryswyk. 
In the earlier jmrt of the year new favours 
had descended upon Portland at home : in 
February he was appointed, and in March 
installed, a K.G. ; in the latter month he 
took possession of the lodge and place of 
ranger of Windsor Park, worth 1,500/. a 
year ; in April the Earl of Clancarty's for- 
feited estate was granted to him ; and in 
June, when he was at Brussels indisposed, 
he was appointed one of the generals of 
the English horse (Luttrell, iv. 185, 193, 
201, 215, 233). Though the enjo>Tnent 
of some of these favours was not heightened 
by tli(.^ knowledge that gifts and honours 
were at the same time being bestowed upon 
one whom he was soon to regard as a rival, 
yet Portland, when addressing himself to the 
most important diplomatic task of his life, 
was justly regarded as possessing the full 
confidence of his mavSter. To William III 
and not to Portland belongs the responsibility 
for the peace of Uyswyk, which accomplished 
so small a part of the king's political pro 
gramme, and, following the example set by 
the emperor himself in 1696, left him and 
the Austrian claims on the Spanish succes- 
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sion in the lurch ; but which at all events 
visibly am»sted the projfress of France, and 
obliged her to recognise the regal rights of her 
most resolute opponent. The real difficulty in 
the negotiations lay in bringing Louis XIV, 
notwitbstanding his unwillingness to with- 
draw his protection from James II, to an en- 
gagement concerning him which would satisfy 
William III ; and this difficulty was solved 
by means of the general clause as to the King 
of England's enemies upon which Portland 
and Bouffiers agreed. Their first interview, 
held on 8 July 1697, at Brukom near Hal 
(in the vicinity of Brussels), with a lack of 
ceremoniousness forming a marked contrast 
to the proceedings at Ryswyk, was succeeded 
by five others ; and when, m October, Port- 
land returned to England, the ratifications 
of the treaties of peace had been exchanged. 
Before his return negotiations had been begun 
through him with the court of Vienna for 
a re-establishment of the grand alliance, but 
these overtures had been naturally received 
with coolness. (A more detailed account 
of the meetings of Portland with Bouffiers, 
summarised by Ra.nke and Macaulat and 
repeatedly mentioned by Luttrell, is given 
by Klopp, vii. 389 seqq. See also the re- 
ferences in the summary of Stepney's cor- 
respondence in Lord Macclesfield's MSS., 
JFirst J^port of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission^ 85-6.) 

In Januarv 1698, onlv a few months after 
the accomplishment of his arduous task, 
Portland was sent as ambassador to France, 
the embassy thither of the Duke of St. 
Albans having been of a merely complimen- 
tary nature. Indisputably Portland was the 
most suitable person for the post, if only 
because no English statesman wa& fully cog- 
nisant like himself of the understanding upon 
which the recently concluded peace had been 
founded. When asked by Count Auersperg 
why he was sent, he explained that the king 
ha(i in truth no one else to send (Klopp, viii. 
2-3); but there can at the same time be 
little doubt that though affection was still 
strong on the one side and fidelity^ on the 
other, the relations between William and 
Portland had become uneasy, so that a tem- 
poranr separation seemed expedient. Port- 
land had of late grown uncontrollably jealous 
of the favours and preferments granted to 
Arnold van Keppel, now Earl of Albemarle, 
who since the year 1691 had been gradually 
acquiring the king's goodwill by qualities 
which were entirely loreign to Portland's 
harder and drier nature. * They were,' says 
Burnet, 'in all respects men not only of 
different, but of opposite characters ; secrecy 
and fidelity were tne only qualities in whicn 
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it could be said they did in any sort agree.' 
In the quarrels which ensued the fault seems 
to have always lain with Portland, who now 
showed sullenness in addition to his usual 
bluntness in his demeanour towards the king, 
and even hinted at hLs desire to retire from 
court. Thus the French embassy offered a 
suitable temporary solution of the difficulty; 
but Portland had hardly set out on his 
journey when he received a most afl^ectionate 
letter from tlie king, expressing deep sorrow 
for his friend's departure, and assuring him 
that his feeling towards him was one which 
nothing but death could alter (Macaulay). 
Portland's departure was delayecl by a fire at 
Whitehall, but he arrived incognito at Paris 
on 30 Jan. 1698, and soon aftenvards held his 
formal entry. Much attention was attracted 
by the unprecedented magnificence of his 
embassy, to which Prior was attached as 
secretary, while Kapin the historian accom- 
panied it as preceptor to the ambassadors 
son. Lord Woodstock, a lively and promising 
child. (For details as to the embassy see 
Luttrell, vol. iv., and Macaulay ; of young 
I-iord Woodstock there is an amusing anec- 
dote in a newsletter in the Denbigh MSS.. 
given in the Seventh Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Comm,issio7u 199 b.) The per- 
sonal impression which he made in France 
was excellent, and contrasted strangely with 
his unpopularity in England ; but there were 
not wanting observers who, like St. Simon, 
bitterly commented on the king's welcoming, 
' comme une es|)^ce de divinity,' the ambas- 
sador of a prince whom he had so long treated 
with every kind of personal hatred and con- 
tempt. Portland nimself, after his first 
audience witli Louis early in March, wrote 
that if the French king's bearing towards 
him was insincere, it was a comedy played 
with wonderful 'skill, and that he rather in- 
clined to this view of it. His impression 
was further confirmed by the fact that, not- 
withstanding all the courtesies and distinc- 
tions lavished upon him by the king, he was 
never able to obtain the honour of an inter- 
view with Madame de Maintenon. On the 
other hand, he enjoyed the advantage of 
much friendly intercourse with that ex- 
tremely independent personage, the Duchess 
Elizabeth Charlotte of Orleans. In the se- 
rious business of his embassy Portland at 
first made but slow progress. William III 
was not very well pleased to find that his 
ambassador had, as was perhaps inevitable, 
begun his diplomatic operations by discussing 
the continued presence of James II and his 
court at St. Germain. He had first protested 
with generous warmth against being exposed 
at Versailles to the presence of the Diike of 
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Berwick, whom he was bound to regard as 
privy to the assassination plot against King 
William ; and he then remmded^oufflers of 
their conversations in the previous year as to 
the exclusion of James from France. He 
boldly repeated both demands to the king 
himself, but without success, except that 
Louis requested the members of the court of 
St. Germain to abstain from coming to Ver- 
sailles when the English ambassador was ex- 
pected there. Portland had therefore to fall 
back upon the power of his government to 
refuse repayment of the jointure of Jameses 
queen. The negotiations which William had 
really at heart were ^ those concerning the 
Spanish succession. This subject Portland 
approached in the first instance by an inter- 
view with a retired French diplomatist of 
the name of Gourville ; aft^r which Pom- 
ponne and Torcy were instructed by Louis to 
sound Portland as to William's views. The 
negotiations which ensued were carried on 
with the greatest secrecy, Heinsius alone, be- 
sides Portland, being entrusted by W^illiam 
with a knowledge of them, though they were 
soon also carried on between William and the 
French ambassador Tallard at Kensington. 
When, in June, Portland returned to England, 
after having been treated to the last with 
the utmost distinction by Louis, who had 
marked out a route home for him through 
the fortresses of French Flanders, and or- 
dered every attention to be shown him there, 
the nf'<^«)tiations had alreadv materiallv ad- 
vancod. France had virtuallv ceased to in- 
sist upon the occupation of the Spanish 
tliroiie by a Bourbon prince, and England 
was prepared to see France compt^nsatod by 
some portion of the Spanish dominions for 
consent ing to the succession of the Electoral 
Prince of 13avavia. (See, besides Macaittay 
and K.VNKE, Klopp, whose fuller narrative is 
larg(?ly based on Grimblot, with Hippeau 
and'thc Mhrioires of (tOURVTLLE.) 

Portland was well received at Kensington, 
and it was even rumoured that a crowning 
mark of the royal favour was about to be 
bestowed upon him by his being created 
Duke of Buckingham (Luttkell, iv. 400). 
But this title, which from its associations 
wouUl have been singularly ill-chosen, was 
not bt^stowed upon him, though the king 
showed his old goodwill towards him, and 
was even said, in a difference between him 
and Albemarle, to have very strongly taken 
the ])art of his earlier friend and companion 
{lb. 45:3). The unwillingness of Portland to 
resimie the old friendlv relations, however, 
continued with his jealousy of a rival who 
by this time probably stood first in the king's 
affections. Once more he talked of retiring ; 



but he well knew that his aid was indispens- 
able in carrying to an issue the negotiations 
in which he had engaged. Thus he accom- 
panied William to Holland in Jul^, and on 
4 Sept. signed at the Loo with Sir Joseph 
Williamson, the British minister at the 
Hague, what was afterwards known as the 
First Partition Treaty. It had been previ- 
ously communicated by Portland to secre- 
tary Vernon, and by the king to the lord- 
chancellor Somers, but only when it was 
virtually an accomplished fact. Before it 
had long been actually such, in February 
1699, the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, whose 
life was the pivot on which the treaty turned, 
died, and negotiations had to begin afresh. 

Though Portland was once more the agent 
employ^ by the king, he otherwise showed 
no disposition to reciprocate the good-will 
which, in small things as well as in great, was 
displayed towards tim. While his fortune 
continued to grow by the royal munificence — 
he was stated to liave, in January 1699, ob- 
tained a grant for the Little Park at "Windsor 
(LuTTRELL, iv. 476) — ^he repelled the king's 
advances, and even refused to take his ac- 
customed seat in the royal coach (Mao- 
aulay). At last the rumours that had long 
been bruited about came true, and early in 
May Portland resigned all his places in the 
royal household. The report spread soon 
afterwards that he had received back the key 
proved false; but William is found dining 
with him a few days after his resignation 
(Luttkell, iv. 515, 516), and no actual 
breach ever occurred l>etween them. The 
king wrote to Heinsius that he had left 
nothin|^ in n»a5on untried to divert. Portland 
from his intention, and that he had only with 
difficulty persuaded him to carry on the ne- 
gotiations withTallard (Klopp, viii. 343, from 
Grimblot). Portland, in his turn, professed 
to Count Auersperg his readiness to retire 
into country life, to which he had been 
brought up. ' But during his talking and 
philosophising,' wrote the Austrian, * he 
several times involuntarily sighed ' {ib, 344; 
and see an amusing passage about Portland's 
retirement in the correspondence of Elizabeth 
Charlotte, duchess of Orleans, extracted by 
Kankk, Franziisische Geschichte, v. 37:>). 
He followed the king into Holland about 
June, returning thence in October. The 
report which arose in the latter month, that 
he was going as ambassador-extraordinary to 
Denmark and Sweden to settle the difl^erences 
about the rebuilding of the forts in Holstein, 
did not prove true (Luttkell, iv. 570). On 
the other hand, he is said by Burnet to have 
still taken an active part in the direction of 
Scotch affairs, so that the furv aroused in 
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Scotland by the Darien collapse turned ! eating such a course was immediately pre- 

againsthim next to the king himself ; it cer- 6ent^hythe\oTds{Parlia7nentaryI£istort/jy. 

tainly seems that his interest in Scotch 1239-60). The king made no answer to either 

affairs had for some time been considerable address ; and when at last, at the instance of 

(see the letters to him of Lord Polwarth, the lords themselves, the impeachments were 

afterwards Earl of Marchmont, in Marchr proceeded with, no articles were framed 

Tnont Papers, iii. 401-7). against Portland, which, as Burnet informs 

Before the return from Holland of the king us, was represented to the king as an expres- 

And Portland in October 1699 the Second Par- sion of the respect towards nim. While, 

tition Treaty was in readiness, and aft^r many therefore, Somers and Oxford were acquitted, 

difficulties it was at last signed in London the impeachment of Portland was dismissed 

and at the Hague in March 1700. Portland's by the lords on the last day of the session, 

brOther-in-law, the Earl of Jersey, had been 24 June {Parliainentnry History, v. 1238, 

associated with him in the signature as being 1239-50, 1322 ; Burnet wrongly says that 

an Englishman and secretary of state. Even Portland and Halifax were * acquitted '). 

those who had concluded the compact knew , The truth was, that the commons by this 

that it was not a diplomatic masterpiece; for time knew that the people were not at their 

while it was repudiated by Austria, it even back. 

failed thoroughly to satisfy France; and yet it Whether or not these events had drawn 
had been signed during tlie session of parlia- the king and his faithful servant closer to- 
ment without being communicated to that as- gether once more — they were both in Holland 
sembly. When it became known in England m the autumn of 1701, at the critical time of 
about June,voices were already heard charging the death of James II and the recognition of 
Portland with the responsibility for its con- his son by Louis XIV — they were not to be 
elusion, and suggesting to him the expediency separated at the last. Burnet relates how 
of keeping out of the way (Klopp, viii. 483, W illiam, * both before and after * the accident 
from a despatch by Auersperg). He had in which was to prove fatal to him, spoke con- 
May married his third wife, with whom he fidentially about his hopeless condition to 
liad soon afterwards embarked for Holland Portland ; and how on the king's deathbed 
{LrTTRELL, iv. 641, 655) ; and he returned his last articulate words were an inquiry for 
to England in a royal yacht in October, aljout Portland, who came, but too late to be able 
the very time when the news must have to do more than give his hand to his dying 
arrived of the event which was to frustrate , master and friend, who * carried it to his heart 
all his diplomatic efforts {ib. 686, 690) — the with great tenderness.' In the king's will 
death of Charles II of Spain, who had left there were found devised * several lands and 
the whole of his monarchy to Philip of jewels to the earls of Portland and Albe- 
Aiyou. France had accepted the will wnen, marie ' (Luttbell, v. 160). 
in February 1701, the new parliament met in It was unlikely that, even had he been de- 
England, and the debates about the Partition sirous of continuing a servant of the state, 
treaties commenced. After the first debate Portland would have gained the personal 
in the House of Lords, in which * their dis- confidence of the new sovereign. His office 
approbation of the treaty was wholly laid at of ranger of Windsor Park went the way of 
the Earl of Portland's door,' he obtained the ; many other lucrative posts — into the hands 



king's leave to communicate the actual state 
of the case, and on 14 March mentioned 
several other peers who had been cognisant of 
the negotiations. They however, while ac- 
knowledging that they had seen the rough 
draft of the (second) treaty, stated that they 
had neither given nor refused their consent to 
it, because it had been drawn up by Portland 
in French, and never communicated to the 
Privy Council (jb. 1239). His impeachment 
-was actually vot«d by the commons 1 April, 
and he was formally impeached on that day 
at the bar of the House of Lords by Sir John 
Leveson Gower. Other impeachments fol- 
lowed, and on 5 April the commons presented 
an address to the king, requesting him to 
remove the impeached lords from his council 
4uid presence for ever ; but an address depre- 



of the Marlboroughs. He seems, however, 
to have been on friendlv terms with the 
great man of the new era himself: on 30 Sept. 
1703 he is noted as arriving from Holland 
with Marlborough, and with the (premature) 
information that the new king oi Spain was 
on his way across ; and in the year of his 
death he is found embarking for Holland in 
Marlborough's company (Luttrell, v. 355, 
vi. 436). His visits to his native land seem 
to have recurred with their usual regularity, 
and occasionally to have been combined with 
confidential business of a public nature. In 
July 1704 he was believed to have departed 
with a mission * to confer with the states- 
general about the affairs of Portugal and the 
likeliest method for sending succours to 
the Camisards;' in October 1708 he was 
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expected back in the company of the envoys 
of Denmark and Genoa (tb. v. 443, vi. 364). 
His Bjrmpathies were of course consistently 
with the policy of war ; and in March 1706 



took/ says Macauky, ' without scruple what- 
ever he thought he could honestly take, but 
he was incapable of stooping to an act of 
baseness.' He was hated because he was the 



he was among the subscribers to the loan to ' cliief living illustration of the truth that in 
the emperor of :^')0,0(X)/., negotiated at 8 per some of the most important affairs of state 



cent, upon the security of the province of 
Silesia {ib, vi. 24). He was not an old man 



the king trusted nobody but his compatriots, 
and because so many English politicians had 



when he was in November 1709 seized by an good reason for knowing that the king's mis- 
attack of pleurisy at his seat of Bulstrode ' trust of them was justified. The foreign 
(near Beaconsfield, in Buckinghnmshin*), and policy of William HI was his own ; and 
aied there on the 23rd of the montli. His while his foremost Dutch friend was it« prin- 
domestic life had probably continued to be a cijwl agent, no Englishman was admitted to 
happy one, as it had been in the days when more than a nominal share in its secret 
his great friend had taken so warm an in- | counsels. In requital of the impopularity to 
terest in the cliildn»n of his family. Tliey which he was exposed, Portland's name will 
were numerous, and settled partly in Eng- \ always be remembered as inseparable from 
land, partly in his native land. He had been the history of the most important political 
thrice married ; his stKiond wife was a sister transactions of William Ilrs reign, 
of the Earl of Jersey and of Lady Elizabeth , [Burnet's History of his own Time. vob«. ii.- 
Villiers, aften%ar(ls Lady Orkney, at one iv. ; Macaulny'H and lUnke's Histories of Eng^ 
time the mistress of William III. land; Parliiimentary History, vol. v. ; Collins's 




r)vtT, a bravr otlicfT and a taithfiil C()m]mnion ; <»t* tho year 1()98, and the Third Kep<^rr to some 
but he wouhl not or could not anniire the letters from Porthind to Prior, in the onrresj-m- 
kind of ohse(|uiousness which the Prince of *^^"^'*' *»*" ^^><* ^'^^^^^ nmon^r the Marquis of Baths 



ro^ 

friendship and lovalty was prominent among 

the motives which prompted his services, sischen Politik. vol. iv. part i.; and especially 

He was whollv unskilled in flatterv, and, Onno Klopp. Der Pall des Haii.KW Stuart voR 

according to Buniet, seemed to have>he art v.-vni. with his references to the dc^tohes of 

of creating manv enemies to himself, and Count Auersperg and others, and to the Corn- 

/• 1 • Til X 1 xi spondences published by Gnmblot and Hippeau. 

not one friend. That, however, there was ]vr„eaulay(i:i69)statesthat many letters witt^n 

anything repii sive in his manner seems con- i, William III to Portland are preserved by his 

tradicted by his general success in diplo- descendants. No notice of these has as yet up- 

matic business, bv his easy personal inter- peare<l in the Reports <.f the Historical Manu- 

course alike with (lennans and Frenchmen, scripts Comnii>sion. Tht- Fir>t ReiM)rt. however, 

with A iUTS])eiy and with HouHlers, and more i-efers to some correspondence in the Earl of 

♦*si)e(!ially by the very favourable impression Macclofield's papei*s bet ween the kintr and Port- 

which he made in France. IIt» was, more- hiiid, and betwet'n the hitter andSecretar\-Vrrnon, 
r)v( 
bi 

kiiui 01 oDsecp 

Oran^re had nevr demanded, but which the niftnu'^^'rir'ts at I>on^deat.] A. \V. W. 

Kino- of England learned to fmd apeeahle BENTINCK, Lord WILLIAM CA- 
when it slunved itstdf in conibiiuition with | VENUISII (1774-1839\ governor-general 
the gayer and more cheerful manners of of India, was tlu^ second S(m of "NVilliam 
Keppel. William Ill's nature was cast in i Henry, tliird Duke of Portland [cj. v.l. He 
too generous a mould for him to dismiss an was bom on 14 Sept. 1774. He entered the 
old friend in favour of a new; and when army in 1791 as an ensign in the Coldstream 
l*ortland sliowed himself not j)r()of to the guards, and having been promoted in the 
trial of jealousy, the king continued to trust following year to a captaincy in the iJnd 
in the loyalty which Avas certain to siinive light dragorms, on 20 March 1704 was ga- 
it. On the whohMillowing for human weak- zetted lieutenant-colonel of the 24th light 
ness on both sides, there was something dragoons. In the same year he served on the 
worthy of both men, and characteristic of staff of the Duke of York in the Netherlands, 
their nationality, in the relati(m between In May 17W he was attached to the head- 
them. In England Portland was, during quarters of Marshal Suwarrofs army in the 
the whole of AVilliam's reign, probably the north of Italy, and remained in that country* 
most unpo])ular man in the c<nintry. Tliis throughout the campaign of 179^), and sub- 
was not only due to his being the Dutchman seijuently until 1801 with the Austrian forces. 



whom of all Dutchmen the king long best 
liked to honour and reward. Portland's love 
of money was strong, but not odious ; * he 



being present at the battles of the Trebbia, 
Novi, Savigliano, and Marengo, the passages 
of the Mincio and the Adige, the sieges of 
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Alessandria and Coni, and various other af- 
fairs. From ISaS to 1807 Bentinck lield the 
office of governor of Madras, from which in 
the latter year he was recalled by the court 
•of directors of the East India Company. 

When Bentinck took charge of the govern- 
ment, only four vears had elapsed since, in 
consequence of tte death of Tippoo and the 
downfall of his dynasty, the Xiadras presi- 
dency had received a large accession ot ter- 
ritory. Tlie question of the system of landed 
tenures and ot revenue administration which 
should be applied to the newlv acouired pro- 
vinces and to other parts of tte Madras pre- 
sidency was hotly debated. The supreme 
government was strongly in favour of extend- 
ing to the whole of Southern India the sys- 
tem of large landed proprietors, or zemindars, 
whicli ten years previously had been adopted 
by Lord Comwallis in Bengal. On the other 
-side Colonel (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro 
was engaged in establishing the system of 
])easant proprietors, commonlv known as the 
ryotwar system, in the ceded districts, and 
his views found an ardent supiwrter in the 
new governor. *It was apparent to him,* 
Itentinck wrote in the third year of his go- 
vernment, * that the creation of zemindars, 
where no zemindars before existed, was neither 
calculated to improve the condition of the 
lower orders of the people, nor politically 
wise with reference to the future security of 
this government.' At one time he appears 
to have contemplated making an extensive 
tour through the Madras provinces for the 
])urpo8e of investigating the question in per- 
son, but this was prevented bv the circum- 
stances which led to his recall, and he was 
obliged to confine himself to assigning the 
investigation to Mr. Thackeray, a trusted 
Assistant of Colonel Munro. 

The event which led to his removal from 
the government was the mutiny at Vellore, 
when the sepoys of the native regiments quar- 
tered at that station rose upon their European 
officers and upon the British part of the gar- 
rison, killing thirteen officers and a consider- 
able number of men. By some this cata- 
strophe was attributed to a wide-spread plot 
instijTated bv the family of Tippoo, who were 
detained under surveillance in tne fort at Vel- 
lore, the object of the plot being to restore 
Mussulman rule in Mysore and in other parts 
of southern India. Others ascribed it to cer- 
tain regulations recentlv introduced bv the 
oommander-in-chief at JVfadras and sanctioned 
by the government, prohibiting the sepoys 
from wearing, when in uniform, the distinc- 
tive marks of their caste, and from wearing 
l)eards, and prescribing a head-dress which 
^vas supposed by the sepoys to have been or- 



dered with the intention of compelling them 
to become christ ians. The latter was the view 
taken bv the court of directors, who recalled 
Bentinck and ulso the commander-in-chief. 
Sir John Cradock. 

The recall was a severe blow to Bentinck, 
who complained bitterlv of the want of con- 
sideration with which fie had been treated, 
the orders of the court having been issued 
without awaiting the explanations of the 
functionaries whose conduct was impugned. 
Another point urged in his defence was that 
the innovations which were supposed to have 
arousinl the suspicions of the sej)oy8 had been 
intnuluced by tlie commander-in-chief into a 
comi>ilation of military regulations, which 
the latter had obtained permission to codify, 
and had not been brought specially to the 
notice of the governor or of tlie members of 
council. On the other hand it is to be said 
that the outbreak at Vellore had been pre- 
ce<led by remonstrances on the ])art of the 
native troops, which ought to have received 
greater attention from the government. The 
massacre at Vellore took place on 24 July 
1806. Early in the ])revious May the sepoys 
of one of the regiments at that place had re- 
monstrated against the form of the new tur- 
ban, and their remonstrance having been 
rejected by the commanding officer, some of 
the men had been tried and in two cases 
had received nine hundred lashes. This inci- 
dent had been brought to the notice of the 
governor, who supjKirted the commander- 
in-chief, and proclaimed his determination 
to enforce the obnoxious order. It is difficult, 
therefore, to resist the conclusion that a full 
share of res^jonsibility for the action of 
the commander-in-chief devolved upon the 
governor. 

Ikntinck, on his retiurn to England early 
in 1808, addressed to the court of directors a 
memorial in which he demanded reparation 
for the harshness with which he considered 
himself to have been treated : but the court 
declined to rescind or modify their decision, 
while recognising * the uprightness, disinte- 
restedness, zeul, and respect lor the system of 
the company* with whicn Bentinck had acted 
in the government. 

During his absence in India Bentinck had 
been promoted to the rank of major-general, 
and m August 1808 he was appointed to 
the staff of the army under Sir Harry Bur- 
rard in Portugal, ite was subse(|uently sent 
on a mission to the su])reme junta in Spain, in 
which capacity he was for some time engaged 
in endeavouring to evoke more vigorous 
action on the part of the junta, and in corre- 
sponding on the subject with his own govern- 
ment and with Sir John Moore. On the 
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arrival of Mr. Frere he joined Sir Jolin Moore, garding the apprehended invasion of Sicily^ 
and having commanded a brigade at the which ends with the following laconic letter 
battle of Conmna he was favourably noticed ' from Wellington to Bentinck: *Huart€,lJaly 
in the despatch of Sir John Hope, who had ■ 1813 : My lord, — In answer to your lonf- 
succeeded to the command on the death of ! ship's despatch, I have to observe that I con- 
Moore. Bentinck was next appointed, with : ceive that the island of Sicily is at present 
the rank of lieutenant-general, to command in no danger whatever ' (History of the 
a division in Sir Arthur Wellesley's army ; ■ Peninsular War^ v. 43o, edition of 1800). In 
but he appears shortly afterwards to have 1814 Bentinck commanded a successful ex- 
been sent to Germany to make arrangements pedition a^inst Genoa, where he issued twa 
for raising a German contingent, which was proclamations, which, anticipating by nearly 
subsequently employed under his command , half a century the establisnment of Italian 
in Sicily and on the east coast of Spain. In unity, caused some embarrassment to his go- 
1811 he went as envoy to the court of Sicily vemment. He afterwards returned to Pa- 
and as commander-in-chief of the British lermo, and finally quitted Sicily on 14 July of 
forces in that island. During the greater that year. Atthecloseofthewar he remained 
part of the three following years he remained \ for some time at Home, and during the follow- 
in Sicily, nominally as envoy, but practically | ing thirteen years was unemployed, 
as governor of the island, into which he in- | In July 1827 Bentinck was appointed «>- 
troduced constitutional government, based venior-general of Bengal, but did not taKe 
in some measure upon the pattern of the j his seat till July 1828. Although India at 
British constitution. A German writer fHEL- > that time was at peace, its finances were 
FERT, Queen Caroline) ^ describing Bent inch's ; embarrassed by the prolonged war in Burma 
government of Sicily, characterises him as a I and by the siege of Bhartpur, both of wliich 



man of a violent and haughty nature, im- 
bued with English prejudices, and regarding 
the English constitution as the salvation of 
the human race. Bentinck's great difficulty 
during this period was the hostility of the 
queen, who resented his influence and disliked 



had taken place during Lord Amherst's go- 
vernment. There had been a series of heaw 
financial deficits, extending to the year in 
which Bentinck took charge of the govern- 
ment, when the expenditure still exceeded 
i the income bv more than a million. Ben- 



his policy. In 1813 Bentinck proceeded to ', tincVs first duty was to devise means of 
the east coast of Snain in command of a I reducing the expenses in every branch of the 
mixed force of British, German, and Cala- ' administration which was susceptible of re- 
brinn troops. Bentinck's diversion hjid tlie ' duction, and although in carrying out this 
efVect of detaining tlu' French nmrshnUSiichet, ; duty he wUvS merely obeying the repeated 
in Catalonia, but the cam]mign does not np- orders of the court of directors, the result for 
pear to have added to Bentinck's military a time was much personal unpopularity. He 
reputation. On 12 Sept., at the y)ass of a])pointed commissions to investigate the ex- 
Ordal, hewas defeated by tlie French mar- penditure, both civil and militaiy*. Rethrew 
shal and forced to retreat. His strategy on open to natives posts hitherto tilled by Eng- 
this occasion was much called in question ; lishmen at a larger cost, and he gave effect 
but Na])ier, while attributing to him some to orders of the court, wliich had been twice- 
errors, including a delay in reinforcing his reiterated, for the reduction of an allowance 
brigadier-general, Adam [see Ad.\m, Sir which, under the name of * batta,' had for 
Frederick], pronounces the position which many years been given to the Eun>pean offi~ 
Bentinck took uj) to have been very good, | cers of the army in addition to their pay. 
and lays the greater share of the responsi- The result of Bentinck's financial measures, 
bility for the defeat uj)on Adam's faulty was that the deficit which he found on his^ 
arrangements. On 22 Sept. Bentinck, with arrival was converted into a surjdus, amount- 
the sanction of Lord AVellington, re-eni- ing at the time of his retirement from the 
barked with the troops under his command government to two millions a year, 
for Sicily, influenced, it would seem, partly | Fiiiancialreductions were not, however, the 
by ap])rehensi()ns of an invasion of that most im])ortant reforms which distinguished 
island by Murat, and partly by some ex])ec- Bentinck's administration as governor-gene- 
tation of concluding a treaty with the latter, ral. In the north- western ])rov incest he sett le- 
who at that time was coquetting with the I ment of the land revenue still remained upon a 



allies, but whom BentincK to the last re- 
garded with distrust. It is tolerably clear 
that Wellington did not entertain a high 
oninion of Bentinck's judgment. In Najiier's 
history there is a short correspondence re- 



very unsatisfactory footing. Bentinck, after 
carefully investigating the question in con- 
sultation with the ])rincipal officers of the 
provinces concerned, set on foot a settlement 
which, carried on under the direction of Mr» 
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Robert Merttins Bird, one of the ablest offi- 
cers in the Indian service, and brought to a 
completion in nine years, was an enormous 
improvement on the previous state of things. 
It limited the public demand upon the land 
to a fixed sum for a period of thirty years, 
and pro\'ided a complete record of individual 
rights. Bentinck also established a separate 
board of revenue for the north-western pro- 
vinces at Allahabad. In the judicial depart- 
ment the provincial courts of appeal and 
circuit, which had become proverbial for the 
dilatoriness and uncertainty of their deci- 
sions, were abolished, and tliere was substi- 
tuted for them a civil and sessions judge in 
each district, the whole of the original civil 
business being transferred to native judicial 
officers. The north-western provinces were 
at the same time provided with a separate 
sudder, or chief court of appeal. An inquiry 
into the working of the inland transit duties, 
instituted under Bentinck's orders, resulted 
in the abolition of those duties after his de- 
parture from India. 

The education of the natives also engaged 
Bentinck's attention. Here, acting upon the 
advice of Macaulay, who joined his council 
in the last year of his government, he issued 
a resolution which may be regarded as the 
first decisive step taken by the government 
of India towards raising up a class of natives 
educated in western literature and science. 
It prescribed that, without peremptorily 
abobshing the institutions for promoting 
oriental learning, all other available fun£ 
should be employed in imparting a knowledge 
of English literature and science through 
the medium of the English language. A 
closely allied question was that of die em- 
ployment of natives of India in the public 
service. Bentinck was the first governor- 
general who seriously dealt with this ques- 
tion. He treated it in a liberal and com- 
prehensive spirit, and by his measures for 
the employment of natives upon duties and 
in positions not previously entrusted to them, 
he greatly raised the status of the native 
official hierarchy throughout Bengal. Nor 
was he less zealous in promoting the settle- 
ment of unofficial Europeans in India, and 
the application of European capital to the 
development of the resources of the country. 
The employment of steam communication 
between England and India, and also on the 
Ghmges and other Indian rivers, was another 
object which received his cordial support. 

Bentinck's views in regard to the Indian 
press would seem either to have been mis- 
understood, or to have varied at different 
periods. The common impression is that, al- 
though he left it to his successor, Sir Charles 



Metcalfe, to pass the law which formally 
conferred freedom upon the Indian press, he 
fully shared the opinions upon which that 
measure was founded, and it is certainlv 
true that duringBentincks government there 
was no sort of interference in Bengal with 
the liberty of the press ; but it is neverthe- 
less the fact that in one of his latest minutes, 
written on 13 March 1836, when he was on 
the point of leaving India, he described 
the spread of knowledge and the operations 
of the press as among the dangers which 
threatened British rule in India. In the same 
minute, he put on record for (apparently) 
the first time the opinion that tlie advance 
of Russia in the direction of India was the 
greatest danger to which India was exposed, 
and he advocated various changes in the mili- 
tary organisation, some of which ran very 
much upon the lines of those introduced 
after the mutiny of 1857. Tlie measure 
most constantly associated with Bentinck's 
tenure of the governor-generalship is the 
abolition of suttee, or widow-burning, which 
bv a regulation passed on 4 Dec. 1829 was de- 
clared to be punishable as culpable homicide. 
In arriving at this decision Bentinck was 
supported bv a strong body of official opinion ; 
but after wliat had passed in his own case at 
Madras, it was by no means a light respon- 
sibility that he incurred in resolving upon a 
measure of this nature which none ol his pre- 
decessors had ventured to carry into effect 
The suppression of the Thugs, an alteration of 
the law of inheritance securing to converts 
from Hinduism and Muhammadanism their 
rights of property, and the admission of na- 
tive christians to employment in the public 
service, were all measures of Bentinck's ad- 
ministration. 

The political management of the native 
feudatory states under Bentinck's govern- 
ment was not satisfactory' ; but for this he 
can hardly be held responsible, inasmuch as 
a policy of strict non-inter\-entioii in the in- 
ternal affairs of those states was strongly 
inculcated by the home authorities. He, 
however, assumed the administration of My- 
sore, which, owing to the misrule and oppres- 
sion of the raja, was verging on a condition 
of anarchv ; and in the case of Oudh he inti- 
mated that unless matters considerably im- 
proved, the administration of the country 
would be taken over by the company's govern- 
ment. The only diplomatic measures in which 
he was engaged in relation to foreign states, 
were a treaty of alliance with Kanjit Singh, 
the ruler of the Panjab, and a treat v of com- 
merce with the Amirs of Sindh. The nej^ 
tiation with Ranjit Sinj^h was the occasion 
of an imposing ceremomal, when the maha- 
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raja and the govemor-fifeneral met at Kupar 
on the banks of* the Satlej. 

Bentinck was still governor-general when 
the East India Company's Charter Act of 
lJ^33 was passed, whereby he became the 
first * governor-general of India ; * he and his 
predecessors having been ' governors-general 
of Bengal,' although vested with control in 
certain matters over the minor presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay. During the latter 
])art of his government Bentinck's health be- 
came seriously impaired, and he was spend- 
ing the hot season on the Nilgiris, the moun- 
tain sanatorium of the Madras presidency. 



simple and unostentatious in his habits, ir-> 
reproachable in his private life, he and Ladj 
William Bentinck set an example which, 
coming from persons placed in the high sta- 
tion which they filled in India, could not 
fail to inspire respect. It has been said that 
Bentinck too on en exhibited mistrust of 
those who ser\'ed under him, and that at 
times, in pressing for^^ard his measures, he 
was unduiy regardless of the interest* of in- 
dividuals. Of the first of these failings there 
are some indications in the letters of Lord 
Metcalfe, written when the two men first 
came into ofiicial relations ; but it is evident 



when the change in the constitution of the | tliat in this case the mistrust on the part of 
supreme government took effect in India. ; Bentinck, to whatever extent it may have 



He was there joined by Macaulay, the new 
law member of council, with whom he 
speedily contracted a warm friendship. He 
resigned the government and embarked for 
England on 20 March 1B35, much regretted 



existed, speedily disap|)eared, for nothing 
could have been more cordial than his sub- 
sequent friendship for Metcalfe, with re- 
ference to whom he used the memorable 
expression that *he never cavilled upon a 



both by Europeans and natives, with the j trifle, and never yielded to me on a point of 
former of whom his early uni)opularitv had importance ' (Lffe of Lord Metcalfe^ ii. 233, 
yielded to a sense of his singleness ot pur- edition of 1858). By the three most eminent 
I)ose, and of his earnestness and capacity as an historians of British India Bentinck*s govem- 
administrator. After his departure a statue ment is characterised in terms of high praise. 



in his honour was erected at Calcutta bear- 
ing this inscription from the pen of Macau- 
lay : *To William Cavendish mntinck, who 
during seven years ruled India with eminent 
prudence, integrity, and benevolence ; who, 
placed at the head of a great empire, never 
laid aside the simplicity and moderation of 
a privnto citizen : who infused into oriental 



James Mill, "WTiting to a friend shortly aft«r 
Bentinck's return from India, describes him 
as * a man worth making much of, I assure 
vou. When I consider wbat he is, and what 
tie has doiie in a most important and difficult 
situation, I know not w-here to look for his 
like.* Horace Hayman Wilson, who had 
been Bentinck's most tbmiidable opjwnent 



despotism tlie spirit of Britisli freedom; who in India on the question of the abolition of 
never forgot tliat the end of government is suttee, in his continuation of Mill's histor\% 
the ha]>])iness of the governed; who abolished after reciting Bentinck's principal measures, 
cruel rites: wlio effaced hiiniiliating dis- affirms tliat Si disj)assionate retros[)ect of 
tinctioiis: who gave liberty to tlu^ exj)res- the results of his government will assign to 
sion of ])ublic o])inion ; whose constant study Lord William Bentinck an honourable place 
it was to elevate the intellectual and moral among the statesmen who have been en- 
cliaraet(»r of the luitions committed to his trusted with the delegated sovereignty over 
charge, this monument was erected by men the British empii-e in the east.' And Marsh- 
who, (litfering in race, in manners, in Ian- man says of Bentinck's administration that 
guage, and in religion, cherish, with equal ' it marks the most meniorahle y>eriod of im- 
veneration and gratitude, the memory of his ])rovement between the days of I^rd Corn- 
wise, u]>riglit, and i>aternal administration.' wallis and Lord Dalhonsie, and forms a 
Whatever may be thought of the foregoing salient point in the historv of Indian reform.' 
eulogium, there ran be no (juestion that Ben- Bentinck survived his retirement from the 
tinck's Indian administration must be re- government of India little more than four 
garded as a marked era in the history of years, dying at Paris on 17 .lune 1839. He 
Indian progress. He was the first British was elected memlxT for Glasgow in the liberal 
statesman entrusted with the government of interest at the general election of 18^57, and 
India who declared and acted ui)on the jH>licy retained the seat until a few days before his 
of governing India in the interests of the death. lie had previously been offered, but 
])eo])le of that country. Of his numerous re- . had declined, a peerage. He was married in 
forms some have been im])roved u])on by his 18<).Sto Lady ^larV Acheson, second daughter 
successors, but none have been abandoned. | of Arthur, first earl of Gosford, who survived 
Two great qualities, ]>erfect indifference to him. He had no issue. 



jXipular ap]»lause and high moral courage, he 
possessed in an eminent degree. Singularly 



[Annual Register, 1839; Conolly's Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Eminent Men of Fife, Edin- 
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Ijurgh, 1866 ; London Gazettes Extraordinary of shooting in true sportsmanlike fashion with 

10 and 27 July, 9 Sept., 19 Oct., 29 Nov., and his dogs, he loved to hunt, and not merely to 

14 Dec. 1799, Ist Feb. 1800, and 29 Jan. 1809 ; gallop, and to shoot for sport rather than for 

Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the Af- ^ bag. He was abw good as a cricketer and 

fairs of the East India Company London. 1812; ^ ^^ oarsman. It was, however, on the turf 

? Jl^fl r'F'' ^^P^r.T''" ^"^'P .S itr ':?•■ tliat he chiefly excelled. Inheriting a taste 

hen, 1878 ; BlaquiereH Letters from the Medi- « . u • u •* j •*! *u 4. * «. c 

terrknean, 1813? AhBon^s History of Europe. 7th ^«^ ^'^ ^^ inherited with that tast^e a fine 

^dit. xviii. 285-6; Bains Life of James Mill. »^^»? of honour which made his ptronage 

1882 ; Wilson's continuation of MiU's History of of the sport a benefit to racing society. He 

British India, vol. iii.. e«lition of 1858 ; Marsh- rode his first public match at Goodwood m 

man's History of India, vol. iii., 1867 ; Calcutta 1824, winning it on Mr. Pointz*s Olive after 

Review, vol. i. The India OflSce Records conUin two dead heats and a severe struggle in the 

numerous minutes written by Bentinck, of which deciding heat. After this he occasionally 

perhaps the most important are the minute pro- appeared * in silk ' up to 1846. After some 

posing the abolition of suttee, dated 8 Nov. 1829, three years' work for Mr. Canning he again 

and that on the dangers to the Indian Empire, joined' the army. As he chanced, in 1825, to 

dated 13 March 1836, recorded only a week be- ride off Newmarket Heath with the Duke^ 

fore Bentinck finaUy left India. It should be York, the duke, who keenly loved rsCTn^, 

menuoned that a collection of Bentinck s papers ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ unattached majority whicl 

wn- T?^- ^1. r\ K T**".?"^ \^l happened to be vacant. Lord George ac- 
William Bentinck after her husband 8 death, with *1 j xt /r j • • j 4.1. o i vr 

a view to the publication of a biography; but the ^^^P^;^ *V ""loo^ ^^ J""'"^? *^^ ^""Vo^ 

intention has not been carried out, aid the col- S^^^^v ^ l?2^^^^.^«f returned as M.P. 

lection has apparently disappeared.] A. J. A. ^^^ ^^^ borough of King s Lynn, and repre- 

sentm that constituency until his death. 

>• BENTINCK, WILLIAM GEORGE He soon withdrew from any active pursuit 
FREDERIC CAVENDISH, commonly of his profession, though his name remained 
called Lord Gbokge Bentinck (1802-1848), in the army list for some years. He now 
fifth child and second surviving son of the gave himself up to racing, and pursued the 
fourth duke of Portland, by Henrietta, fortunes of the turf * on a scale tnat perhaps 
<iau^hter of Major-general Scott, of Bal- has never been equalled' (Disraeli). He 
comie, CO. Fife, was bom at Welbeck Abbey was well fitted for the pursuit. ' I don't 
on 27 Feb. Although it has been frequently pretend to know much,' he once said, * but I 
asserted that he was sent to Eton and Christ can judge of men and horses.' Beginning 
Church, Oxford {EncycL Brit, 8th and 9th with a small and well-selected stud, he gra- 
«ditions), his name does not appear in the dually increased the number of his * string' 
lists of either the college or the house. He until in 1844 he had no less than forty horses 
«eems to have been educated at home, and to running in public, and about a hundred 
have entered the 10th hussars as comet as altogether. Although never fortunate enough 
early as 1819. Although he was a younger to win the Derby, he is said to have made 
«on, the great wealth 01 the house of Ben- considerable' profits on the turf. He betted 
tinck, augmented as it was bv the marriage heavily and with good judgment. His trainer 
of his father, made him a rich man. Ilis was old John Day, and young John, his 
mother's sister was the wife of Mr. Canning ; trainer's son, rode for him. He gained a great 
And when, in 1822, that st^atesman accepted success when, in 1886, his nomination, Lord 
the office of governor-general of Bengal, Lord Lichfield's Elis, won the Leger. Tlie next 
George Bentinck exchanged into the 4l8t year he won the Thousand Guineas with 
raiment, intending to accompany him as his Chapeau d'Espagne, and in 1838 the Two 
military secretary . The sudden death of Lord : Thousand with Grey Mom us. His most re- 
Londonderry, however, gave Mr. Canning the markable successes were gained for him by 
Set of foreign secretary and leader of the - . - _ . - 
ouse of Commons. For three years Lord 
George Bentinck was the private secretary 
of his uncle, and a strong attachment existed 
between them. During this period he seems 
to have been on half-pay. Tall and well- 
made, both in face and figure a model of 
manly beauty, ^uick of eye and of action, 
he was distinguished by his skill in every 
kind of sport. It was said of him that ' he 




his famous mare Crucifix (bv Priam), who, 
in 1840, won the Oaks, the Thousand, and 
the Two Thousand Guineas. In 1842 he 
again won the Thousand Guineas with Fire- 
brand. More important than these successes 
are the reforms worked by Lord George 
Bentinck in the practices of the t urf. Among 
other improvements in management he in- 
troduced the method of * vanning' racers. He 
insisted that all st ewards, trainers, and jockeys 
had the best of every game he played, and should be strictly punctual ; he heralded by 
yet he played it fi&irly.' A bold rider, and j numbers the names of the ' field ' about to 
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i//// '•••': •-> •-rr.p' L.rr. r.i" ..--. Ir. a*44 Lr t.'.ok &n Active j»K in 

,.-. - / . - . ...» '.' r-: .'•■;'. -. :. - '> y rf- r! r. j y..n. 'ir"-^.- >. i' & 'iarlr^ ** •-nipr a* inipr^ir ion. 

t.-^..J *;.'• u.'.t.t.. ly.r". ^*-^.v- .r.'iliT.ir.'lj '^^ ±i Maj "1- I^>rby wij won bv a horse 

." : .-"I •.'.*: '.:?*.-. ;sf.': ':-':.*.-<:'; •:.»: r:.Jir. *-.i- f:4ll-<i Hur.r.ii:j }i»-ln. which wa* said :o be 

/; .';'': ?,f.*.. K«: *\.',.A \a\ h.'. ?;!- 'i'-f/- ir* '>v-«:r tir-r. and -Lr ?fake* wt-r^ aoc»"jrdimrlT 

) . . . I J «• v. js > yrtr..\.**.r: \/r\, . f i h I: •* o r^i - t:W: :r. «r'; by Tr tn-m '* Pr-^L wh*:*** horw <. >rland>> 

ur.'i nt*.',t.*. A • ' . fi i ■ St- -Kitth rk *r* C rn ^ *-n Ch rxi r ; n ?^^rorid- L^-rd Gei-r* t? did ^O'ld «er- 

tr.* '*.!,'/ t\,i'. fhtLffU' '.S'^uir*' 0'-JA!d«:**'.ri \:r«- T^^i public m'-nklitv by The «kill ami 

*'.ii.nii*i a \m-^ fr'jij Kirn. * L'^rd ^i»-';V:.* h*: ^U'rT'^' \x*r drvot*^! TO di«coverinz the truth 

.•ii.'l, * J •/.•;ifif UKi/. I V. '»ri '>f y.ii ar I{*-a»on in thi- difficult ca.i»-. The trial t<x»k pUcr 

I'ijfk,' * VoH '/.Jir.t Uj^i/. vou -winrJIw! rfj«: hn 1 Jiilv >»#:fore Bar*>n Alderson aud a 

'»r »if f|i;iiori I'iirk,' L'.rd ''i<'»r;.'<: ai»-w«-r*d. -j»*'cial jun*. and. chit-fly owine to the exei^ 

A diH-l follow I'd. Lord (hr'trn*' fjr«:d fir-t riorl•^ of Lord rM-orjre, the solicitor-general 

II fid iiii^;'''d. l'«Tfi-*'tJy iinrnov»-*I h*? cali'-d waft able to prrne that the horse was not 

oiii, * \i,w, .Sjiiin-^ it'- two to on»r in your Kiinnin{? l{»-in, but a tbup-year-old horse 

ill V our.' * Wfi',, tliirii, fh«r l*«?t'<i of}'/ Oi-Jml- ori(?inuiIy callf-d Maccabeus (^by Gladiator), 

d( -f/^ri afi'Wi'n-ri, and fin-d in tin* air. fn and ent**ri'd for certain stakes under that 

\>*i'J li<- s-iH'd oni- r<,rinoii for 15()/. Hotli name. In n.-copiitionof theiwrt LordGreorpe 

|»Hrti«'i4 in thin oil i-n-f|iJotir] caw(Hentinck r. bad taken in thi.<« caise, and of the good work 

<'onno|i, •'> (fJtJ'MW) vviTi- fnj/a^wl in a racu li»r had done in raising the tone of the racing 

in wliifji I lie xiiiIdH wfTo Miadt; up by pay- community, it was proposed on the night 

nuiiin of iV)/. for lacli lior-iT»'niiri*d. (*onnop after the trial to present him with a testi- 

« nti ri'd llipi- lior-i'«, and, when LonI (ieorgi- monial, and 2,100/. was suWribed for that 

fi ■ Minn'-r flainifil tin- ^tnk*-^, ri-fii^<i-d to pay pur{M>:!:e. At his re(|uest this siun was made 

iiinh r till- |»1jii I lint. I»y nil iir-t of IH Car. II, the nucleus of the Hentinck IWnevolent and 

It u»i.' |jfii\ mIi<I iliMt rn» -fiiiu-. sliniild «',\ri'«Ml I'mvident Fund for tniinors and jockeys. 

I'Ki/. Till- in !• wn- lunifj li\ L<»ril I)«'iiniun, 1 hiriii^Mh»*se years Lord (ieorge was not a 

< ' .1 , wliii «|irir|ii| I Iriii it raiiH- within the refriihir nttendniit of the house, though be 

iiiiiiiiiii|' nf I In- Mcl. A'^ the chief uiiin on uii^'ht be enuut«'d on for a party division, 

tin- I 111 I, Lunl (ir-oive \\\\\ iiiiieh hnni-*se(l lie h)V»'d hunting, and sonu'times came to 

li\ iliniii'. lit" h-^'iil |»r<MTiMlin;j>, ciilletl tjui t lie lu)use straight t'rr)m a run, with his stNirlet 

liiin ml lull. , wliieh, h\ an iiiterpri'tnl ion of coat not wholly hidden by a white overcojit^ 
?> \iiin-, V. I I, Win- lielil In a]i]ily to hits on .the lust to aj)i>eHr in parliament in *pink.' 

ImiMi- niei'i. Am I In- inrnrnier reeeiM'd ji large In his cliiss feelings, his jealousy of court 

nwjMil on rniixirfmn, I henr nrtinns were inllueiice. his love of religious liberty, and 

liMilii-il nil M* nil ni <\ iiii'iMi.s nf ^Mining money, his ennli<lenc«* in the peo]»le, ho was, as Ik*- 

lU M n-l mil iiiiule li\ nnliT nf jinrlijinient it CMnie his birth, a whig of the Kevolution 

\\i\ fniiiiil ihiii iin fi'wer ihiin thirtv-fnur era ( PisiUHrJ, ]). -10). His admiration for 

wnl.i hiiil Imi'ii I'Mieil Miininst Lnnl (ienrge ( 'auuing exercised considerable influence on 

Ihiilincli Ik'Inmm'ii I .Iiil\ and .')! Dec. ISI.M, his political career. When, in 1S28, Mr. 

Ml I hriii;.|iiini'nf ntie iiMnrMe\ MMiued IJussell. Ihislvis.Hnn and the other Cauuingrites left thf* 

In iniltiin |Mii iiiieiiihnihisilisiirMceful inide. administration of the Duke of Wellington, 

tNuliiinii'iii. nfirr ^-niiie tlisciissinii in whii'h LordlJeorsje ceased to su]>]Hirt the govem- 

• iiil (il'n^^■^• rtriiiincii innU part, pas^rd the nient. lie voted fnr the Catholic Knmnci])a- 

twiiniMj' \cl ■. SM">.|»«'ie.inM ( 'mil innal inn liill, tion Hill, the cause for which Canning had 

\ . hn\Ne\er. ihi-. lull had no ret ro>]»eci i\ e manfully contended. On the accession of 

Inn-.'. MM mMinii. IuismU and others /■. l.nrd Lord (irev's ministry he rt^fused to accept 

K\ Ml lit UK K, cMnii' nil for trial, aiul was heard olH<'e, and i;;ive the goviTnmeut an inde- 

Mi ( Jmldlni.l hrtnie luiron ParKe and a inrv. ]iendent sn]»port . Upholding the general 

\\\ iln. Mciinn l.'.iMMV. was claimed of Lord ]»rinci]»l»' t^f the Keft^rm Hill, he nevertheless 

tnoii-e I H I his Njuu o.iMHV. \\aN abet \\tMi op]»osed some iif it> details. He votetlagjiinst 

l«\ Iniu ot .Inhn Pa\. which foruu'd the the met rt>polit an members* clause, and joined 
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the anti-reformers in carrying the amendment 
of the Marquis of Chandos giving an occu- 
pation franchise to farmers renting at not 
less than 50/. a year. He also refused to 
vot« for Lord Ehnngton's resolution in 1832. 
When, in 1834, Mr. Stanley (Lord Derby) 
and others seceded from the mmistry on the 
question of the appropriation of the funds 
of the church in Ireland to secular purposes, 
Liord George, who had a strong personal as 
-well as political attachment to Jir. Stanley, 
ceased to support the whigs, and soon became 
a member of the conservative opposition. 
On the overthrow of the Melbourne adminis- 
tration in 1841, he was again offered an ad- 
ministrative post, and, in order to make the 
offer especially acceptable, Sir R. Peel caused 
it to be conveyed to him through his friend 
Lord Stanley. Lord George, however, de- 
clined the oner, because he was unwilling to 
spare the time he devoted to the turf. Up 
to the end of the session of 1846 he warmly 
upheld the ministry of Sir R. Peel. 

In the last weens of 1846 Lord George 
Bentinck entered on a new life. The pro- 
posal of Sir R. Peel to meet the failure of 
the potato crop in Ireland, and the danger 
of an insufficient supply of com in this 
country, by an order in council suspending 
the restrictions placed upon the importation 
of com, and the avowal of his opinion that 
after such a suspension it would be inexpe- 
dient to re-enact the existing laws, the seces- 
sion of Lord Stanley from the cabinet, and 
the ministerial crisis which followed Lord 
J. Russell's Edinburgh letter, deeply moved 
him. Believing that Sir R. Peel was basely 
betraying the confidence placed in him. Lord 
George resolved to make a fight for the main- 
tenance of protective duties. His indigna- 
tion at finding his party betrayed, as he 
thought, by the leaaer he once used to 
follow, had at least as much effect in first 
rousing him to active opposition as any well- 
founded political convictions. As he walked 
from the house one night in company with 
a member of the league, his companion said 
that he wondered that he was amiid of the 
consequences of free trade. 'Well,' he rej< 
turned, * I keep horses in three coimties, and! 
they tell me that I shall save 1,500/. a year by 
free trade. I don't care for that. What I 
cannot bear is being sold' (Moblet's Life 
of Cobden, i. 368). The answer exhibits 
somewhat of the same spirit that led him to 
sue Connop. Unskilled as he was in party 
tactics, he had an able adviser in Mr. Disraeli ; 
and though there was little likeness between 
the characters of Lord George and of his ally 
and future panegyrist, each supplied the other 
"with what he mcked, and the connection 



between them was not without its influence 
on the career of the more famous statesman. 
If Lord George took up the cause of pro- 
tection lightly, he did so honestly, believing 
that the ministerial policy would injure the 
country. He workea diligently at the ma- 
terials for his case, applying to economic 
statistics those mental powers which had 
done him good service in the calculations of 
the turf. Early in the next year he took an 
active share in organising the protectionist* 
as a third political party. For a while it was 
a party without a head. Lord George had 
no desire to accept the leadership. * I think,' 
he said, * we have had enough of leaders ; it 
is not my way ; I shall remain the last of 
the rank and file.' So far was he from wishing 
to put himself forward, that he tried to pre- 
vail on a barrister to become a member of 
the house in order to speak for him, using 
the materials he had put together. It was 
advisable for party purposes to prolong the 
debate on the order, reaa 9Feb.,for going into 
committee on the com laws, and on 27 Feb. 
Lord George for the first time addressed the 
house in a great debate. Although before 
this he had taken little part in public busi- 
ness, his personal qualities, his family, and, 
not least, his preeminence in sport, gave him 
considerable influence in the house. His early 
manner of speaking was unattractive, his voice 
was forced, his action was overdone, and his 
sentences were often repeated ; and, though 
he succeeded to some extent in improving 
his style, he did not become a first-rate 
speaker. If, however, his speeches some- 
times sounded ill, they were excellent when 
read. Full of figures and calculations, mven 
out, as we are assured by his biographer Lord 
Beaconsfield, without the help of notes, his 
argrument« needed to be read rather than to 
be heard, and therefore appealed to the 
country rather than to the house. He was 
strong in adverse criticism, in the power of 
making 'damaging speeches.' In this his 
first great speech, he astonished the house 
by a calculation of the extent to which the 
agricultural productions of the country might 
be increasea. He also reproached Sir R. 
Peel with the presence 01 Prince Albert 
in the house on the first night of the dis- 
cussion. It was no small encouragement to 
him to find on the close of the debate that as 
many as 242 out of 681 voted with him — 
* proud,* as he said, ' in the chastity of their 
honour.' By every means in their power 
Lord G^eorge and the protectionists delayed 
the further progress of the bill. The dis- 
turbed state of Ireland seemed to promise 
the success of their policy of obstmction, as 
it necessitated the introduction of a Coercion 
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Bill. Lord George saw the advantage to be 
gained from this measure. If the ministers 
pressed their Coercion Bill, they would be 
forced to relax their effort* to pass the Com 
Bill. If, on the other hand, tney made the 
free-trade question of the first importance, 
then, he argued, they would show that they 
believed that Irish aifairs were not urgent, 



by repeated attacks, and, though their defeat 
was complete, the potectionists hoped for 
vengeance. Any schemes for a new cabinet 
on a broad basis were rendered futile by the 
refusal of Lord J. Russell to retreat from the 
Edinburgh letter, and of Lord Geonj^ Ben- 
tinck to enter a government pledgea to free 
trade in corn. Nor was it easy to find a 



and would declare by their own conduct that common basis for attack. At last Lord 
their Coercion Bill was needless. On behalf of , George decided on joining the whigs in op- 
his party he agreed with the secretary of the posing the second reading of the Uoercion 
treasury that lie would support the new bill ' Bill. On the motion, maae on 8 June, that 
on the understanding that the re])eal of the ' the bill be read a second time, he explained 
com laws should be put off until aft«r Easter. ' his opposition by declaring that if the go- 
Sir R. Peel disavowed this compact, and re- vemment had thought the bill really neces- 
fused to give up the attempt to advance both j sary, they would not have postponed the 
bills before the holidays. Lord George pro- I second reading, and compared their slack- 
tested against the connection establishea by ness in this matter with the earnestness with 
the government between the question of the ; which they had pressed on the Com Bill, 
corn laws and the Irish outrages, and, as he ' From this defence of the change in his own 
opposed the Com Bill and the Irish members conduct he passed to a violent attack on Sir 
tne Coercion Bill, business was for some time Robert Peel. He taunted him with being 
brought to what Sir Robert called * a dead * a minister on sufferance, supported by none 
lock.' On 1 May, however, the first reading but his forty paid janissaries and seventj other 
of the Coercion Bill passed, Lord George renegades.' And then, probably inspired by 
and a large number of protectionists voting those near both to himself and to Mr. Canning, 
for it. During the Easter recess Lord George he accused Sir Robert of having * chased and 
accept^id the leadership of the protectionist hunted his illustrious relative to death,* be- 
party on condition that he should relinquish cause he had, in 1827, refused to join Mr. 
it whenever he discovered a better man for Cauninjfs cabinet on the gpround of the part 
the post, and that he should be free to act it would take in the catholic question, al- 
as he thought right on religious questions, though in 1829 he declare<l in a letter to 
When parliament reassembled, Sir R. Peel Lord Liverpool that he had changed his mind 
devoted all liis strength to prossing on tlie on tlu» ([uestion as early as 1825. On the 
repeal of the corn laws. Lord (K'orge, how- 10th Sir Robert was able triumphantly to 
over, was still able to delay for »i wliile the rebut tliis cliarge, which was founded on an 
final decision of the commons. Warning the incorrect report of one of his speeches. Never- 
hoiise on 4 May against believing that Kng- theless the coalition was triumphant, and the 
lish free trade would be mt»t by reciprocity, ministry was defeated. 

and quoting the opinion of M. Guizot against The new minister, Lord .T. Russell, lost no 
our new policy, ho declared that there was tim(» in bringing forward a proposal to do 
at that time no potato famine in Ireland, away with the prot^^ctive duty on sugar. On 
jind that no reason existed for doing away 27 July Lord George met this proposal by 
with protective duties. The next night he an amendment condemning the proposed re- 
movetl the omission of the word * oats ' from duction a,s impolitic and calculated to check 
the bill, on the ground that 558,000 Irish the advance of the production of sugar by 
occupiers were engaged in growing oats, Jind British free labour in favour of foreign slave- 
that the removal of protective duty from grown sugar. This amendment was lost by 
that species of graiii would ' undo the work 1«S0 votes. For the second time in this session 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr. l^urke,' that it would I Lord George, without having previously as- 
be ' to cast off Ireland and practically pre- certained the rights of the case, indulged in 
-('hide her from our markets.' Tlu» third read- a p(?rsonal attack, charging Lord Chancellor 
ing of the bill was carri(Ml on 15 May. Even ; Lyndhurst with an abuse of patronage in an 
l)ef(»re that day Lord (fcorge nuide a fresh a])pointment fully justified by the circiun- 



attack on the government on the subject of 
the eflV?ct of the new commercial policy on 
our relations with Canada, laying down the 
axioms that excise duties should be remitted 
hefon.' customs, and that our commercial 
l)olicy should be regulated by reciprocity. 
The position of Sir R. Peel was weakened 



stances attending it. During the recess he 
att(mded various protectionist banquets at 
King's Lynn, in North Warwickshire, and in 
Leicestershire, and took some much-needed 
rest at Wei beck. At this time, determined 
to le^ nothing come between him and the 
pu])lic service, Lord George sold the whole 
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of his magnificent stud for, it is said, 10,000/., he spoke and voted in favour of the resolu- 
at the very time when his chances of success tion carried by Lord J. Russell on 17 Dec. 
on the turf both appeared to be, and, as it ! for the admission of Jews into parliament, 
turned out, really were, brighter than they ' Owing to these differences he announced, by 
liad ever been before. In February 1847 a letter written to Mr. Banks, 23 Dec. 1847, 
Lord George Bentinck, disapproving of the , his resignation of the protectionist leader- 
policy pursued bv government with respect , ship. It was not without reason that he said 
to the Irish famine, proposed a scheme for I to Mr. Disraeli that he had * shaken his con- 
lending 16.000,000/. for the construction of I stitution in the cause.' The violent change 
Irish railways at 3A per cent., every 100/. in his mode of life and his intense application 
satisfactorily expendea being met by 200/. I to business injured his health. He also tried 
from government, the whole loan with in- his constitution by long periods of abstinence 
terest being repaid at the end of thirty-seven from food, taking little breakfast and for 
years after the opening of each new line, some time not eating again until the house 
Calculating that this scheme would lead to . broke up, often at an hour past midnight, 
the construction of 1,500 miles of railways, Although Lord George Bentinck resigned 
he held forth the prospect of employing \ the leadership of the protectionist party, he 
1 10,000 labourers on really productive works, nevertheless remained the foremost upholder 
and thus supplying 550,000 persons with of the cause of protection, and on 3 Feb. 
bread. The ministry threatened to resign if moved for and obtained a committee to in- 



the house accepted this scheme, and Lord 



quire into the interests of the sugar and 



George, speaking for his party, declared that coffee planters. As chairman of this famous 
'his frienaswere not appalled at the prospect.' j committee he advocated the maintenance of 
Although his proposal was received with some : a protective duty on foreign sugar, and was 
favour, various circumstances, and especially deeply mortified at the rejection of his reso- 
a heavy fall in the price of consols, led to its lutions. On 24 May, a few days after his 
rejection by 332 to 118. Considering the I defeat in committee, Lord Clifden*s Surplice, 
nature of the country, it is probable that bred out of Lord Geor^^'e's favourite mare 
Lord George overestimated the number of Crucifix, and sold by him with the rest of 
labourers required for the work. Even if his his stud, won the Derby. * All my life,' he 
estimate* was correct, his scheme would have said next dajr to Mr. Disraeli, ' have I been 
been inadequate to meet the prevailing dis- trying for this, and for what have I sacrificed 
tress, while, at the same time, the works ' it ? ' His friend in vain tried to comfort him. 
proposed were thought to be larger than the ' You do not know what the Derby is,' he 
country needed, and the employment of public answered. The final resolutions of the com- 
money on so vast a scale would have checked mittee, however, were satisfactory to him ; 
private enterprise and have lowered the public | and Lord J. Russell, though he did not follow 
credit. Shortly afterwards, however, the ' the recommendations of the report, brought 
government adopted the principle advocated in a scheme for reducing the duty on colonial 
by Lord George Bentinck, of lending money ; sugar, and for protecting British-grown sugar 
oil interest to be employed in reproductive by a differential duty for a certain number 
works in Ireland. The condition of public of years. During the debate on this pro- 
credit, which had much to do with tne re- i position Lord George charged the colonial 
jection of Lord George's bill, led him in the office with suppressing a despatch from the 
course of this session to attack the Bank Act governor of «Jamaica with reference to the 
of 1844, and the monetary panic of October | real state of that colony. Lord J. Russell, 
having caused the suspension of the Act, he ' replying to this charge on 23 June, said that 
renewed his criticisms of it in the short i * these mean frauds, these extremely dis- 



autumn session held to approve the suspension. 
He was, however, prevented by illness from 
pursuing the subject. In spite of the zeal 
and ability with which Lora George upheld 
the cause of protection, his unswerving ad- 
herence to the principles of religious liberty 
prevented the existence of perfect accord 
between him and the party he led. He oc- 
casioned some offence by expressing in an 



address to his constituents his opinion that ' George in detecting the Running Rein fraud. 



honourable tricks, which the noble lord im- 
putes to them, are not the faults and cha- 
racteristics of men high in public office in 
this country. They are the characteristics 
of men who are engacred in pursuits which 
the noble lord long followed. This remark 
having called fortn loud expressions of dis- 
approbation, he went on to speak of *the 
quickness of apprehension' exhibited by Lord 



the catholic priesthood of Ireland should be 
endowed out of the land ; and the divergency 
between him and his party culminated when 



Mr. Disraeli expressed the feeling of the 
house in his reply to these remarks, stating 
that Lord George had brought 'the same high 
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flpirit that will not be bullied either in the was appointed lord chamberlain of the hoose- 
ring or in the House of Commons, the same hold, and sworn of the privy coonciL He 
acut^ness, the same vigilance, into the in- retired with the Rockingham whigs in De- 
vestigation of the manner in which oar , cember 1766, and further associated himBelf 
c^)lonial afTuirs are carried on/ Daring the with the great whig families by his marriage 
whole 8o*ision Ix)rd George vigorously up- in November 1766 to Lady Dorothy Caven- 
hold what he tx^lieved to be advantageous i dish, only daughter of William, fourth Duke 



tr) the colonial and commercial interests of 
the country, and took an active part in the 
rosiHtance which compelled the government 



of Devonshire. He now entered into most 
violent opposition in the House of Lords, and 
so great was his animosity towards the duke 



to abandon their contemplated repeal of the of Gbafton, that he was absurdly suspected 
navigation lawfl. He went down to Welbeck . of being the author of the letters of Junias. 
on 11 Sept., and on the l'3th wan much de- The quarrel between the two dukes was so 
lighted lit seeing Surplice win the Leger. , violent that the attempt of the crown to 
( )n the afternoon of the 2 let he set out from dispossess the Duke of Portland of Ingle- 
Wolbf^ck to walk to Thoresby, the seat of wood Forest, which had been granted to the 
Lord Man vers, a dintanco of some six miles, first Earl of Portland by William III, was 
1 1« did not arrive at Thoresby, and on searoh put down to a feeling of spite on the part of 
being made for him his body was found lying the Duke of Grafton. It is not, however, 
lifolfiHH ah<nit a mile from Welbeck Abbey, necessary to believe this story ; for although 
His doMh was pronounced to have been the Duke of Portland obtained a verdict in 
cauH(Kl bv a sudden attack of spasm of the , his favour, the case for the crown was a good 
heart, lie was buried without state in the one, and by no means trumped up for the 
old parish church of Marylebone, the burying- , purpose. TThroughout the mmistry of Lord 
place of luH houHc. Though his funeral was North the duke remained in opposition, and 
])rivat^», all British merchant ships in ports when, in April 1782, the Marquis of Rock- 
wlnTo the tidings of his death had come , ingham returned to power, he was sent to 



lioiHtiMl their flags lialf-most high. Lord 
Gi»orgo Bentinek was never married. 

[Ijonl Goor^o Hontinck, a Political Biography, 
by tho Rt. Hon. H. Disnioli ; ParliainentHry De- 
l)aUw, 1832. 1834, 1846-8; Kdinburgh Review, 
Ixxxvii. 99 ; Tiinos, 23 and 2.5 Sept. 1848ct|>»iM- 
Mim; (ii'iit. Mair.volxxx. ; Annual Register, 1848; 
Morh'v's Iiit\» of ('olxlrn. vol. i. ; Molosworth's 
History of Kn^'lmul, 1830-74; Sporting Maga- 



Ireland as lord-lieutenant, and his brother- 
in-law, Lord John Cavendish, became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

The whigs had not learnt union in opposi- 
tion, and on the death of Lord Rockin^nam 
there appeared at once two irreconcilable 
elements. The king appointed Lord Shel- 
burne, tlie first of the new whigs, to succeed 
Lord Roekingliam. Charles .Tames Fox, who 



VKNDlSll, third Dukk of Portland 
(ir.'tS I SOD), twice prime minister, was the 
oldest son of William, seooml Duke of Port- 
land, by his wife. Lady Margaret Caven- 
dish I larley, only daughter and heiress of the 
last Karl of Oxford. He was educated at 
Kton and Christ Church, Oxford, and as 



/.in<. 1 H 17- H : < )rt on-s An.mls of York an.lDon- j^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ secretary of state with Shelburne 
i'ustj'r; ]{\cvs llistorv of the nntish lurf; i ^i v- ^ i? j i* i 

i> ir i I- .11 c * iiiiu . . :.. 1 w TT , when the cabinet was lormed, lor personal 
IScll s Iiil«\ 2.T S«M)t. 1 S 18 et passim. W. H. i t i-i i i • l:.i ii. i- 

' ' ^ • reasons disliked having Shelburne over his 

BENTINCK, WILLIAM IIKMIY CA- head. He therefore combined w-ith Lord 

.John Cavendish to request the king to make 
the Duke of Portland prime minister, and 
when the request was refused they both re- 
signed, and their resignations were followed 
by those of the duke himself, Burke, and 
Sheridan. Shelburne made Pitt his chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and tried to fight the 
Manpiis of TitchUeld was nMiirned to par- ■ matter out, but the majoritv in both houses 
liament as meuiher fi>r Weobly in Hereford- | Avas against him, and Lord rsorth combined 
shire ill 17(>0. In May 1 7(>L* he succeeded ' with Fox. Before this famous coalition 
his father as third Diike of Portland. He Shelburne had to retire, and in April 1783 
was oulv t w(»nt v-four. possesstul of immense the Duke of Portland bt^came prime minister, 
wealth. derivtHl both from his father and his with Fox and Lord North as secretaries of 
mother, of good, if not brilliant, parts, and , state. Much has been said of the infamy of 
of unblemished character, so that it was no this * coalition,' but it was very nearly be- 
wonder that his supiK^rt was warmly desinnl comine: the strongest ministry that could 
by the various whig cliques. The young wssibly be formed. The duke resigned in 
duke at once entenni into a warm political l>ecember 1783, when Fox's India Bill had 
alliance with the Maniuis of KiH»kingham, Ihh^u thrown out in the lords owing to Lord 
and when Lonl Uockingham formed his first Temple's use of the king's name, but Pitt, 
cabinet in Julv l7tW>, the Duke of Portland who succeeded him as premier, had very 
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nearly become his colleague ; Lord John 
Oavendish was quite ready to resipi the ex- 
chequer to him, but he was reluctant to 
^mit all Pittas friends. 

After the fall of the coalition cabinet, the 
Duke of Portland was regarded as the head 
of the Rockingham whigs. He was not a 
great speaker, but he had exactly the cha- 
racter which had enabled Rockingham to 
hold his party together ; he could always be 
trusted, and his rank and wealth were suffi- 
ciently pre-eminent to prevent others from 
being jealous of his position. He did not 
make a good leader of an opposition ; he left 
all party tactics to Fox and Burke, and de- 
voted himself more and more to his country 
- life at his favourite seat, Bulstrode, and to 
the study of music, of which he was pas- 
sionately fond. From this easy life he was 
awakened by the rapid progress of the French 
revolution. Like Pitt and Fox, he had 
sympathised with that great movement at 
&rst, but as its tendency became more and 
more manifest, he shrank, like every other 
great landowner, from the idea that * French 
principles * might spread to England. Pitt 
saw his opportunity. He had always been 
weak in parliament ; and he saw that by 
sternly declaring against French principles he 
would gain the support of the great whig fa- 
milies. His repressive bills were warmly 
taken up by them, and the war discussed 
with entnusiasm. It only remained for him 
to make a formal alliance with these ^ Burkite ' 
whigs and their acknowledged leader,theDuke 
of Portland. The negotiation was managed 
by Lord Malmesbury and Lord Loughborough 
on either side, but it was very difficult, from 
sheer nervousness, to get the duke to make 
a public declaration of his alliance with Pitt. 
At last it was made, and Pitt, in his delight, 
largely rewarded the duke himself. He had 
been elected chancellor of the universitv of 
(Jxford in succession to Lord North in 1792 ; 
he was now made secretary of state for the 
northern department, that is home secretary, 
a knight of the Garter, and lord-lieutenant 
of Nottinghamshire, while his eldest son, the 
Marquis of Titchfield, was made lord-lieu- 
tenant of Middlesex. 

The most important and useful years of 
the Duke of Portland's life were the seven 
years from 1794 to 1801, during which he 
held the home secretaryship. No one who 
has not studied the papers in the Public 
Record Office can have any idea of the amount 
of work done by him during these seven years. 
"The new repressive acts, such as the Alien 
Act, the Treason Act, and the Sedition Act, 
liad thrown an enormous arbitrary power into 
the home secretary's hands. Yet the Duke 



of Portland's administration was marked by 
no straining of his powers and no consequent 
unpopularity of the government, by no out- 
rage worse than trade processions with se- 
ditious flags at Sheffield, and the breaking of 
the king's carriage windows on his way to 
open parliament, while Lord Sidmouth's ad- 
ministration, in the corresponding period of 
repression in 1816-22, was signalised by the 
Peterloo massacre and the Cato Street con- 
spiracy. The contrast is due to the difference 
between the Duke of Portland and Lord Sid- 
mouth. The duke was a tolerant man of 
the world, not a man of great ability, but of 
great experience, who knew the advantage 
of leaving the expression of opinion as free 
as possible. 

in yet another point the behaviour of the 
Duke of Portland is worthy of all praise. 
Irish affii^irs and Irish correspondence were 
included in his department, and during his 
period of office the Irish insurrection of 1798 
broke out and was suppressed, and the Act 
of Union carried. In the published des- 
patches of Comwallis and Castlereagh there 
is evidence of the steady support Portland 
gave them in every point, excepting in his 
reluctance to ratify the db^graceful bargain- 
ing in honours, by which the Irish peers took 
advantage of the necessity of their support 
to the government in carrying the Act of 
Union, to obtain peerages for themselves 
(Comwallis Corresjyondence,^ iii. 269-62). 
But his attitude towards the Roman catholics 
is particularly noteworthv. The king once 
remarked, according to Sir. Cooke {Castle- 
reatjh Correspondence^ iv. 81), that * the Duke 
of Portland was weak and of no use, and that 
he was governed by the bisliop of Meath.* 
This refers to the scheme proposed by Lord 
Castlereagh of subsidising the Roman ca- 
tholic church in Ireland, and making it a 
state church as well a.s the reformed episco- 
pal church of Ireland. This statesmanlike 
solution of the Irish question was highly 
approved of by the Duke of Portland, and in a 
passage in the * Castlereagh Correspondence ' 
(iii. 400), the Bishop of Meath, the propounder 
of the scheme, speaks of the warm sympathy 
he has received from the duke. 

In spite of his sentiments on Irish affairs, 
the Duke of Portland consented, at the 
earnest request of the king and Mr. Adding- 
ton, to remain in the latter's cabinet in the 
nominal capacity of lord president of the 
council ; but he soon perceived the feebleness 
of Addington and his friends, and the neces- 
sity of forming a really strong administration 
after the fresh outbreak of war with Napoleon 
in 1 803. Pi 1 1 's ret urn to office was anxiously 
demanded by the country, and, after some 
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communications with the king through Lord 
Eldon, Pitt was again requested to form a 
cabinet. Pitt first proposea a strong coalition 
cabinet, in which he was to be chancellor of 
the exchemier and first lord of the treasury ; 
Dundas, !box, and Lord Fitzwilliam, secre- 
taries of state ; Lord Grenville, lord presi- 
dent ; and the Duke of Portland, lord privy 
seal ; but the king's objection to Fox caused 
this scheme to fail, and Pitt had to take 
office with only his own personal friends and 
a very small majority ; the duke continued 
to hold the office of lord president of the 
council. He had imbibed some of his eldest 
son's warm personal attachment to Pitt, and 
did all he could to relieve the prime minister's 
difficult ies. Lord Titchfield and George Can- 
ning had married sisters, the two daughters 
and heiresses of the successful gambler, 
General Scott, and they had become very 
intimate friends ; Lord Titchfield caught 
Canning's enthusiastic feelings for Pitt, and 
his enthusiasm reacted on the old duke. 
When, therefore, Pitt desired to find a place 
in his cabinet for Addington, who was also 
made Lord Sidmouth, the Duke of Portland 
readily consented to surrender his place to 
him. " * The Duke of Portland agrees to re- 
main in the cabinet without office. Nothing 
could be kinder or handsomer than his whole 
conduct ' (Pitt to Sidmouth, Stanhope's Life 
of Pitt, iv. '249). When Pitt died, and the 
ministrv^ of All the Talents came into office, 
tlio duI\o gladly retired to Bulstrodt*. He 
was now growinp: an old man, and sutlenHl 
vorv much trnm the ^^out, and lie naturally 
hoped for a peaceful old apfc. But this was 
not to be. The ministry of x-Vll the Talents 
made mistake after mistake, and in 1807 
Pitt's old friends were ap:ain called to 
power. The difliculty was to find a prime 
minister under whom such rival spirits as 
Canning and Lord Castlereagli would con- 
sent to serve. The only fit man was the old 
Duke of Portland, and he, very unwillingly, 
from a lii^h sense of public duty accepted 
the burden. 

The last premiershi]) of the Duke of Port- 
land, from 1807 to 1800, is by no means the 
brightest j)eriod of his political career. He 
was old and feeble, and unequal to his great 
duties. Owing to his incai)acity for work, 
the real power of goA'ernment fell to Castle- 
reagh and Canning. The ex])edition to Co- 
penhagen, the failure at Walcheren, the 
victories of Vimeiro and Talavera, and the 
convention of Cintra, all occurred in this last 
premiership; but the prime minister hardly 
deserves either the praise or blame. Still less 
was he responsible for the dissensions in his 
cabinet. Castlereagh and Canning could not 



a^e. The duke was afraid to accept Can- 
ning's resignation, and promised to dismiss 
Lord Castlereagh, but he was equally afraid of 
dismissing Castlereagh, and so procrastinated. 
The inevitable discovery was made by Castle- 
reagh of what had been going on; the 
famous duel took place between Canning and 
Castlereagh on Wimbledon common, and 
both statesmen resigned. This blow killed 
the old duke; his health had for months 
been so bad that he was unable to attend to 
any details of business ; in October 1809 he 
insisted on resigning, and on 30 Nov. 180^ 
he died at Bulstrode. 

Few statesmen have suffered more obloquy 
than the Duke of Portland. He was not a 
great man, and was a very poor orator, but 
he deserves to be remembered rather for his 
administration of the home department from 
1794 to 1801 than for his two premierships. 
In his home secretaryship he showed himself 
a good administrator, tolerant in his exercise 
of great and extraordinary powers, careful 
in details, and yet not wanting in broad 
statesmanlike views. In private life he was 
in every way admirable. 

[For the Duke of Portland's first administra- 
tion ami early life consult L«)rd Albemarle's Me- 
morials of the Marquis of Rockingham, Lord 
John RiLssell's Memorials of C. J. Fox, Mac- 
knight's Life of Burke, Stanhope's Life of Pitt, 
the Duke of Buckingham's Courts and Cabinets 
of Georp:e III, the ordinarj' histories of the 
]>eri()<l, and the innumerable conteniponiry |>am- 
phl«"t.s on the coalition in the liritish Museum ; 
for his home secretaryship o<msiilt his de«ipatohe8 
and minutes in the Public Poconl Olfiee, and 
Stanhope's Life of Pitt ; and for Irish affairs the 
(^ornwallis Correspondence, and the first volumes 
of th(? Castlereajrh Correspondence. es[»ecially vol. 
ii. ; for his later life considt the Castlereagh Cor- 
respondence, the AVolliugton Supplementary Des- 
patches, and especially the Diary and Journals of 
the first Karlof Malmesburv: almost all memoirs 
and publications on the peritKl will be found to 
frequently allude to the duke.] H. M. S. 

BENTINCK-SCOTT, WILLL\M JOHN 
CAVENDISH, fifth Duke of Portland 
(1800-1870), son of William Henry- Caven- 
disli-Bentinck, the fourth duke, who, by royal 
license dated o Se])t. 1705, was authorised to 
assume the additional final surname of Scott, 
by Henrietta, eldest daughter and coheir of 
Major-general John Scott of Balcomie in the 
county of Fife, was born 17 Se])t. 1800. By 
the d^nxth of his elder brother, William Henr^' 
CaA'endish-Bentinck (4 March 1824) he suc- 
ceeded to the title of manjuis of Titchfield, 
and to the seat of the late marquis in parlia- 
ment as membt»r for the borough of Einf^'s 
Lyim, being returned on the 19th of the 
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same mouth. He represeuted that consti- 
tuency until 1820, when he gave place to 
liLs brother, Lord George Bentinck [q. v.] 
He succeeded to the dukedom in March 1 854, 
but did not take the oath« and his seat until 
6 June 1857. From 1859 till his death he 
was deputy-lieutenant for Nottinghamshire. 
As head of the Portland family, he was the 



BENTLEY, Sik JOHN {d. 177'2), vice- 
admiral, entered the navy about the year 1 720, 
and was made lieutenant 28 March 1734. 
In the battle of Toulon, 11 Feb. 1743-4, he 
was a lieutenant of the Namur, Mathews's 
flag-ship, and was immediately afterwards 
promoted to the command of the Sutherland 
hospital-ship. On 1 Aug. 1 744 he was posted 



person in whom the power of nominating j into the Burford, 70, and a few mouths later 

a trustee to represent the Harley family ojx ! was sent home as a witness on the courts 

the British Museum trust is vested by statute. 

Throughout life he was an adherent of the 

tory party, but did not distinguish kimselfj" Anson took command of the Channel fleet, 



as a debater in either house of parliament. 
The turf and the management of his large 
estates chiefly occupied nis time. He lived 
the life of a recluse, unmarried, and seeing 
little or no society, and it is said that he even 
refused to allow the workpeople engaged on 
the improvements which ne carried out on 
his estates to show any sipn of respectful re- 
cognition on meeting him. By assiduous 
care he succeeded in bringing the demesne 
and grounds of Welbeck Abbey to a high 
degree of perfection, his hothouses and green- 
houses being reputed the best in the kingdom. 
He was a munincent donor to various charities. 
He died 6 Dec. 1879, and was buried on the 
12th following at Kensal Green Cemetery 
with the utmost simplicity. His younger 
brother, Henry William, having died without 
male issue, 31 Dec. 1870, the title devolved 



martial which rendered the vears 1745-6 
notorious. In the spring of 1747, when 



Bentley was chosen to be his flag captain in 
the Prince George, and was with him in the 
battle ofl" Cape Finisterre, 3 May. When the 
fleet returned to England, and Anson hauled 
down his flag, Bentley was transferred to 
the Defiance, 60, in which he shared in 
Hawke*s victory in the Bay of Biscay, 14 Oct. 
1747. He afterwards, during the peace, suc- 
cessively commanded the Invincible, the 
Charlotte yacht, and the Barfleur, at Ports- 
mouth, and in 1757 was a member of the 
court martial on Admiral Byng. In 1758 
he was again in command of the Invincible, 
one of the finest 74-^un ships in the service, 
and which he had himself helped Anson to 
capture from the French. She was imder 
orders to proceed to Louisbourg with Ad- 
miral Boscawcn, when, on 19 Feb., weighing 
from St. Helen's, her rudder jammed, and 



upon the late duke's cousin, Lord William she grounded heavily on the Dean Sand. In 
John Arthur Charles James Cavendish- j the evening it came on to blow very hard, 
Bentinck, the present duke. : and the ship became a complete wreck. 

[Times, 13 Dec. 1879, p. 5. col. 6; Foster's Bentley, with his officers, was acquitted of all 
Peerage ; BurkeV Peerage ; Official Return of J^°^^ (Minutes of the Court Martial), and 
Members of Parliament, part ii. pp. 289. 304 ; '^^ ^'^ shortly afterwards appointed to the 
Lords' Journals, Ixxxix. 63 ; Stat. 26 Geo. II. ' Warspite, which through the summer of 
c. 22, 8. 7; Sims's Handbook to the Library of | 1769 was in the Mediterranean with Bos- 



the British Museum, \nii.] J. M. R. 

BENTLEY, CHARLES (1806-1854), 



cawen, and on 18 Aug. when the French 
scjuadron, under De la Clue, was defeateil. On 
the 19th, when the ships that had sought 



water-colour pamter, was a member of the ' refuge in Lagos Bav were captured or de- 
old Watep-C<5lour Society, to which he was | stroved, it was bv Bentley s exertions that 
elected m 1844. ' His contributions, Red- the T6m6raire, wliich had been run ashore 
grave says, 'were chiefly coast and river was brought off and added to the strength of 
scenes, but extended over a wide range, and ! the English na>-y. In September Bent lev was 
included the numerous and varied mcidents gent to England, was presented to the king, 

was knighted, and, still in the Warspite' 
was ordered to join Hawke in the blockade 



which belong to such subjects.' The British 
Museum contains one very fine example, 
-a highly decorative drawing, bold, fine in 
colour and composition, not precisely drawn, 



of Brest. It was thus his peculiar fortune, 
after sharing in the defeat of De la Clue, to 



however, and careless in matters of detail. | be present also in the great victorv of Qui- 
TTie South Kensington Museum has four beron Bay, 20 Nov. 1759. Tlie Warspite 



of his paintings. He died of cholera 4 Sept. 
1864. 



continued through 1760 attached to the 

grand fleet under Hawke, but the victori»»s 

[Ottley « Supplement to Bryan's Diet. ; Art of 1759 had minimised the action of the navv 

Journal, 1854, p. 814; Athenaum. 9 Sept. 1854, in European waters, and Bentley *s further 

p. 1090; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of English | service afloat was imeventful. Li 1761 lie 

-School] E R. I was appointed to a commissionership of the 

TOL. IT. '^ - 
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navy, but resigned it on being promoted to 
his flag, 28 Dec. 1763. He held no further 
command, but became a vice-admiral in 
October 1770, and died 3 Jan. 1772. 

[Cliariiock's Biog. Nav. v. 280 ; Gent. Mag. 
(1772), xlii. 46.] J. K. L. 

BENTLEY, JOSEPH C'LAYTON(1809- 
1851), lino-engraver, was bom at Bradford, 
Yorkshire, in 1809. He commenced life as a 
landscape-painter, but in 1832 he came to 
London and studied engraving under Robert 
Brandard. He did not, however, entirely 
abandon painting, but exliibited occasionally 
from 1833 onwards landscapes, chieflv views 
in Yorkshire, painted with a great freedom 
of hand and a nice feeling for colour, at the 
Boyal Academy,British Institution,Society of 
British ^Vrtists, and the exhibitions of several 
provincial towns. Manv of his plates were 
executed for the publicat ions of Messrs. Fisher 
and Messrs. Virtue, and especially for the 

* Gems of European Art,* for which he en- 
gravtMl ' The Foinitain,' after Zuccarelli, and 

* A Sunny Day,' after Cuvp, and for the * Art 
Journal.* Some of his best works are those 
for the Wmon Gallery : * The lirook by the 
Way,' after Gainsborough, * l^ke Avemus,' 
after Kichard Wilson, * The Valley Farm,* 
after Constable, * The Windmill,' after John 
Linnell, ' The Way to Church,' after Cres- 
wick, and * The Womlen Bridge,' the * Port of 
Leghorn,' and * Sea-shore in Holland,' nfter 
Sir Augustus AV. Callcott. Tlis style of 
engTaviuii' was not of tlie highest class, but 
he threw much artistic feeling into his works, 
and laV»ouivd so incessantly that h«^ under- 
mined a naturallv weak constitution and 

ft' 

brt)ug]ii on an illness which terminated his 
life at Sydenham on 9 Oct. 1851. 

[Art Joiirn.il, 1851, p. 280. 18.32. p. l.>.] 

K. E. G. 

BENTLEY, NAT! I ANIKL ( 1 7:^0 !-*- 
1S()9), called Diuty Dick, kept a warehouse 
in Leadeiiliall Street. It was tlu' first glazed 
hanlware sho]) in London, having been glazed 
by Pick's father. The elder Bent lev had a 
country house at Kdmonton. Wo presented 
a hell to the church ot* St. Catherine Cree in 
1754 to he rung on his birthday as long 
as he lived, lie died in 1760. Young Na- 
thaniel Bentlev was well educated, but ran 
away from home to escape the severity of his 
father, lie learned several modern languages 
during his absence. lie afterwards entered 
the business of his father, from whom he 
inherited a considerable estate, besides the 
busint.'ss in Leadenhall Street. For some 
years before and after his father's death, 
Bentley was known as the ' Beau of Leaden- 



hall Street/ exhibiting a fastidious taste, 
whether in dress or m manners, and fre- 
quently presenting liimself at court. At Paris 
he was introduced personally to Louis XVI, 
and 'was considered the handsomest and 
best dressed English gentleman then at the 
French court ^ (Gr.vxger's Wonderful Mu- 
seum). But with this occasional magnificence, 
he was developing strange habits of squalor, 
which increase<l with his years. The nlth of 
his premises became proverbial. His eccen- 
tricity has been attributed to a shock caused 
by the death on the eve of the marriage of a 
lady to whom he was betrothed. Ho always 
kept closed the room which had been made 
ready for the wedding breakfast. In busi- 
ness transactions, altliough miserly, he was 
prompt and honourable. Bentley quitted 
the premises in which the undisturbed dirt 
of fortv years had accumulated in February 
1804. He lived in Jewry Street, Aldgate, 
for three vears, and then in Leonard Street, 
Shoreditch. Here he was robbed of a con- 
siderable sum, so that little remained to him 
beyond a balance of 400/. at the bank. He 
lived in Leonard Street for about twelve 
months when he * commenced a perambula- 
tion from one country place to another, more 
in the habit of a beggar than a traveller for 
pleasure.' lie died at Haddington about the 
close of the year 1809, and was buried in the 
churchyard. 

[History of the Ext raordi nary Dirty "Warohon-^o 
in l^^adoiiliall Street, to£roth«'r witli the Mein</irs 
of its Koivntric Inhabitant. Nath. BentW, Ksq., 
8vo, 1803 : Oranp:er's Wonch'rful ^Museum, vols. 
i. and ii.. 1802 anil 1804, and Lifo of tlie eelc- 
hrated Nath. Bcntliy, Esq.. &c., 12mf». London. 
oxtr.icte<l from Oran{r<"r; Wilson's Wonderful 
Charactoi-s. 1821, i. 166-80.] A. H. G. 

BENTLEY, RICIIAllD (166i>-174-2\ 
scholar and critic, was the son of Thomas 
Bentley by his second wife, §arah Willie, 
and was born on 27 Jan. 1662 at Oulton, in 
the parish of llothwell, near Wakefield, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The Bentleys 
were yeomen of the richer sort. They had 
been somewhat impoverished by the civil 
war, in which Bentley's grandfather had 
served a.s a royalist captain ; but his father 
still had a small estate at Woodlesford near 
Oulton. Bentl(\v was called Richard after 
his maternal gi'andfather, Richard Willie, a 
well-to-do builder, it would seem, who is 
said to haye held a major's commission on 
the king's side. Having leamed the ele- 
ments oif Latin grammar from his mother, 
Bentley was sent tirst to a day school at 
Methley, near Oulton, and then, when he 
was about eleven, to the Wakefield grammar 
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school. The head master at that time was University scholarship (founded in 1647) 
John Baskervile, of Emmanuel College, Cam- between 1670 and 1681, so probably Bentley 
bridge, and the school had a good repute. : had no opportunity of trymg for the chief 
Among Bentlcy*8 younger contemporanes it classical prize then in existence. Logic, 
could claim John Potter, the distinguished ethics, natural philosophy, and mathematics 
classical scholar, who. afterwards became were the reigning studies. In these Bentley 
archbishop of Canterbury. In his old age acquitted himself with high distinction. 1 1 is 
Bentley used to give vivid and humorous place in the first class of his year (1680) was 
accounts of his school-days to his little grand- nominally sixth, but really third, since, ac- 
son, Richard Cumberland. He woiud de- ; cording to a preposterous usage of the time, 
scribe the pecidiarities of his masters, and ' three of the degprees above his were merely 
the unjust punishments which he sometimes honorary. 

endured for supposed neglect of his task. In 1682, while still a layman and a B.A., 
* when the dunces,* he would say, * could not he was appointed by St. John's Coll(3^e to 
discover that I was pondering it in my mind, the mastership of Spalding school in Lin-^. n 
and fixing it more firmly m my, memory colnshire, which he held, however, only foiv^ 
than if I had been bawling it out amongst a short time. About the end of the year he 
the rest of my schoolfellows.' I was chosen bv Dr. Stillingfleet, then dean of 

When the boy was thirteen, his father died, '. St. Paul's ani formerly a tellow of St. John's 
leaving his small estate to a son of his first College, as tutor to his second son, James, 
marriage ; and, as Kichard had his own way Stillingfleet enjoyed the highest reputation 
to make, his grandfather Willie decided that as a learned defender of christianitv against 
at the age of fourteen he should enter the infidelity, and especially as a champion of the 
university. It is a common error to suppose ; Anglican church against supposed perils bred 
that this was an ordinary age at that period of the Restoration. The general arift of his 
for beginning undergraduateship. The ordi- apologetics was historical, and his really wide 
nary age, in the latter part of the seventeenth researches in ecclesiastical history had led 
century, was already seventeen or eighteen ; him to form one of the best private libraries 
but, where special circumstances required it, in England. * He was tall, gpraceful, and 
exceptions were easily made, since ttere was well-proportioned,' says a contemporary bio- 
then nothing in the nature of the previous grapher ; * his countenance comely, fresh, and 
examination (or * little go'). A boy who awful; in his conversation cheerful and dis- 
matriculated at fourteen would have no uni- creet, obliging and very instructive.' Under 
versity examination to pass until he was at his roof Bentley had the double advantage 
least seventeen. Bentley's contemporary, of access to a first-rate librar}' and of inter- 
William Wotton, was admitted at St. Catha- course with the best literary society in Lon- 
rine's when he was imder ten (* infra decern don. An ardent student of twenty-one could 
annos,' as the book records) ; and it is not at hardly have been more fortunate, 
all surprising that such a prodigy of precocity For the next six years (1683-9) Bentley 
as Wotton should have became a bachelor of lived in Br. Stillingfleet's house. Some idea 
arts at the age of fourteen. On 24 May 1676 of the industry with which he used his op- 



* Ricardiis Bentlev de Oulton ' waa enrolled 



certain scholarships founded by Sir Marma- 
duke Constable were reserved for natives 
of Yorkshire. St. John's College was then 
the largest in the university, and no other 



portunities may be derived from his own 



at St. John's College, Cambridge, where notice of one task which he had completed 



by 1686, i.e., within four years after he came 
into Stillingfleet's family. * I wrot«, before I 
was twenty-four years of age, a sort of 
Ileaapla, a thick volume in quarto, in the 



could have offered greater advantages. Like first column of which I inserted every word 



Isaac Newton at Trinity, and so many Cam- 
bridge worthies before and since, Bentley 
entered as a subsizar; he was presently 
elected to a Constable scholarship ; but he 
never got a fellowship, because, when he 
took his degree, two fellowships of St. 
John's were already held by Yorkshiremen, 
and a third was not admissible. We know 
next to nothing about Bentley's undergra- 



of the Hebrew Bible alphabetically ; and, in 
^\Q other columns, all the various interpre- 
tations of those words in the Chaldee, Syriac, 
Vulgate, Latin, Septuagint, and Aqiula,Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, that occur in the 
whole Bible.' He was also engaged in criti- 
cal studies of the New Testament. During 
these same years he was also working at the 
classics. It is characteristic of his early im- 



duate life at Cambridge. The sole literary pulse to enlarge the domain of scholarship 
relic of it is a jerky and pedantic set of Eng- . that he was already making lists, for his 
lish verses on the Gunpowder plot. There own use, of authors cited by the Greek and 
is no record of a competition for the Craven Latin grammarians. 
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Soon aft^r the accession of William and 
Mury (1689) Stillinfffleet became bishop of 
Worcester; and Bentley, having taken oraers 
in 1(390, was appointed his chaplain. In 
1689 James Stillinprfleet had entered Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, and Bentley, having 
accompanied his pupil thitlier, continued to 
reside at Oxford till near the end of 1090. 
The treasures of the Bodleian Library power- 
fiillv stimulated his enthusiasm for classical 
8tu(iy. We find him forming vast projects, 
interesting by the enormous appetite for 
work which they imply in the mind that 
conceived them. He is also iuterested in 
some special studies, which he afterwards 
carried to fruitful results, and, above all, in 
the study of ancient metres — a pro^nnce in 
which he afterwards excelled all predecessors. 
Hitherto Bentley had published nothing, 
and it was the urgency of a friend which 
caused his first appearance in print. In 1090 
the curators of the Sheldonian Press resolved 
to print a Greek chronicle by a certain John 
of Antioch (of date uncertain between ctrc. 
000 and 1000 A.D.), commonly called John 
Malelas (*John the Rhetor') — a chronological 
sketch of universal historv* down to 5<X) a.d. 

Though of small intrinsic worth, the chro- 
nicle has some indirect value, as containing 
references to lost prose-writers and poets. 
Hence its interest for the seventeenth-cen- 
tury scholars who were labouring to recon- 
struct ancient chronology. Dr. John Mill, 
principal of St. Edmund Hall — well known 
bv his edition of the New Testament — was 
to supervise the edition, and he consented 
that Bentley should see it before publication 
cm condition of conimiinicatinjj any remarks 
that occurred to him. Bentley sent his re- 
marks in the form of a Latin letter addressed 
to I)r. Mill. In June 1691 the ' Chronicle of 
Malelas' was published at the Sheldonian 
Press, with Bentlev's * Letter to Mill ' in an 
appendix of ninety-eifjlit p«p:es. He corrects 
and illustmtes the chronicler's references to 
the Greek and Latin classics in a series of 
brilliant criticisms, which ranpe over almost 
the whole field of ancient literature. In 
those days there were no Smith's Diction- 
aries, there was no IJddell and Scott's Lexi- 
con. Bentley was drawing: on the stores of 
his own readincr. The * Letter to Mill ' is a 
precocious master])iece of accurate erudition 
and native acuteness. It is wonderful that 
it should have been written by a scholar of 
twentv-eight in the vear 1090. The livelv 
style, often combative or derisive, is already 
that which stamped Bentley 's work through 
life. The chronicler, John , Malelas, was, as 
Bentley shows, an incorrigible blunderer; 
and having convicted him of a gross mistake 



in geography, Bentley exclaims, 'Euffi^ 
vero, & *lwiimdiov * (' Good indeed, Johnny ). 
Pr. Monk, Bentley's excellent biographer, 
thought that this was said to Dr. John Mill, 
and reproved it as 'an indecorum which 
neither the familiarity of friendship, nor the 
license of a dead language, can justify to- 
wards the dignified head of a house/ The 
slip was pointed out by a reviewer of Monk's 
first edition (1830), and is absent from the 
second (1833). The ' Letter to Mill ' strongly 
impressed the continental scholars who read 
it. * A new and already bright star' of Eng- 
lish letters is the title with which Bentlev 
was greeted by John George Graevius and 
Ezechiel Spanneim. Long after Bentley's 
death David Ruhnken spoKe of the letter as 
showing its author's superiority to timid 
prejudice. * Bentley shook off the servile 
yoke, and put forth that famous '* Letter to 
Mill '' — a wonderful monument of genius and 
learning, such as could have come only from 
the first critic of his time.' 

In the year which followed the publication 
of the * Letter to Mill,' Bentley found an 
opportunity of distinction in a diiferent field. 
He was appointed to deliver the first course 
of Boyle Lectures. Robert Boyle (1627- 
1691), eminent for his studies in several 
branches of physical science, had bequeathed 
an annual stipend of 50/. * for some divine, 
or preaching minister,' who should ' preach 
eight sermons in the year for proving the 
christian religion against notorious infidels, 
. . . not descending to any controversies 
that are among christ ians themselves.' John 
Evelyn, the a\ithor of the * Sylva ' and the 

* Diary,' was one of the four trustees in whom 
the election was vested. * We made choice 
of one Mr. Bentley,' he savs, * chaplain to 
the Bishop of Worcester.' ftentley took for 
his subject *A Confutation of Atheism,' and 
delivered the first of his eight lectures from 
the pul])it of St. Martin's Church on 7 March 
169:^. In the first five discourses he argues 
the existence of a Deity firom the human 
soul and body, and in the last three from 

* the origin and frame of the world.' The 
last three have a peculiar interest. In 1092 
five years had elapsed since Newton had 
given to the world, in his * Principia,' the 
proofs of the law of gravitation ; but, except 
with a select few, the Cartesian system was 
still in vogue. Bentley, in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth of his * Boyle Lectures,' takes up 
Newton's great discovery, and uses it t»> 
prove the existence of an intelligent and 
omnipotent Creator. Before printing the 
last two lectures, Bentley wished to be sure 
that his application of Newton's principles 
was such as Newton himself would approve. 
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Newton was then living in Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The autographs of his four 
letters in reply to Bentley's inquiries are pre- 
served in the library of the college. The 
first is dated 10 Dec. 1692, the last 25 Feb. 
1693. * When I wrote my treatise about 
our system,' Newton says to Bentley, ' I had 
an eye upon such principles as might work 
with considering men for the belief of a 
Deity, and nothing can rejoice me more than 
to find it useful for that purpose. But if I 
have done the public any service this way, 
it is due to nothing but industry and patient 
thought/ He confirms nearly all Bentley's 
arguments, but demurs to his concession that 
gravity mav be essential and inherent to 
matter. *t*ray,' Newton writes, *do not 
ascribe that notion to me ; for the cause of 
gravitv is what I do not pretend to know.' 
In a later letter Newton speaks more posi- 
tively, and declares that the notion of gravity 
being inherent to matter seems to him an * ab- 
surdity.' * Gravity must be caused by an agent 
acting constantly according to certain laws ; 
but whether this agent be material or imma- 
terial I have left to the consideration of my 
readers.** Taken as a whole, Bentley's * Boyle 
Lectures 'aflbrd a signal proof of his vigorous 
ability in grasping a complex subject, and of 
his originality in treating it. The eagerly 
combative style of many passages reminds 
us that, in Bentley's view, * atheism ' was no 
abstract danger, but a foe everrwhere present 
in * taverns and coftee-houses, nay, Westmin- 
ster Hall and the very churches.' The op- 
ponent against whom Bentley's argximents 
are more especially levelled is liobbes, whom 
he regarded as an atheist in the disguise of 
a deist. In power of close and lively rea- 
soning, in readiness of retort, and in aptness 
of illustration, the lectures exhibit Bentley 
as a master of controversy. Evelyn, who 
heard the second lecture, writes of it in his 
* Diary ' (4 April 1692), * one of the most 
learned and convincing discourses I had ever 
heard.' The lectures were published in a 
Latin version at Berlin, and afterwards in a 
Dutch version at Utrecht. 

In 1692 (the year of his Boyle lecture- 
ship) Bentley was appointed to a prebendal 
stall at Worcester ; in 1694 he received his 
patent as keeper of the royal libraries, and 
was also elected a fellow of the Koyal So- 
ciety ; and in 1696 he became a chaplain in 
ordinary to the king. Hitherto, since 1682, i 
he had resided with Bishop Stillingfleet. It ! 
was early in 1696 that he took possession of 
the lodgings in St. James*s Talace which 
were assigned to him as royal librarian. 
Here — as appears from a letter dated 21 Oct. 
1697 — a small group of friends were in the 



habit of meeting once or twice a week: 
John Evelyn, Sir Christopher Wren, John 
Locke, Isaac Newton, and bentley. During 
these prosperous years Bentley accomplished 
at least one considerable task. He made a 
collection of the * Fragments of Callima- 
chus,' for an edition of the Greek poet which 
was published at Utrecht by John George 
Graevius in 1697. This collection may be 
re^^arded as the earliest example of a really 
critical method applied to such a work, 
Bentley was also active in procuring sub- 
scriptions for the renovation of the Cambridge 
University Press, and received authority to 
order new founts of type from Holland. 
Evelyns ' Diary ' (17 Aug. 1690) alludes to 
j * that noble presse which my worthy and most 
I learned friend ... is with greate charge 
and industrie erecting now at Cambridge.' 

The famous controversy on the * Letters of 
Phalaris ' arose out of the discussion, so 
popular in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, on the relative merits of ancients 
and modems. Sir William Temple, in his 
essay on * Ancient and Modern Learning ' 
(1692), had maintained that the ancients 
surpassed the modems in everj' branch of 
literature, science, and art. The * Letters 
of Phalaris,' for instance, he said, *have more 
race, more spirit, more force of wit and 
genius,' than any other letters in existence. 

* I know several learned men (or that usually 
pass for such, under the name of critics) 
have not esteemed them genuine;' but 
genuine. Sir William added, they must be ; 

* such diversity of passions . . . could 
never be represented but by him that pos- 
sessed them? Such apanegjTic, from a manr 
of Temple's repute, drew attention to the' 

* Letters,' and in January 1095 an edition of 
them was published by a young Oxford man, 
the Hon. Charles Boyle, whom Dr. Aldrich, 
dean of Christ Cliurch, had induced to 
undertake it. In the course of preparing 
his edition Boyle had desired to consult a 
manuscript wmch was in the king's library 
at St. James's, and had written to a book- 
seller in London to get it collated for him. 
Bentley, as soon as he was in charge of the^ 
EBrary (May 1094 ), granted the loan of the . 
manuscript for that purpose, and allowed 
ample time for the collation. The person 
employed as collator failed, however, to com- 
plete his task before the time appointed for 
returning the manuscript to the library, and 
the bookseller most unjustly represented to 
Boyle that Bentley had behaved churlishly 
in the matter. On the strength of the 
bookseller's story, and without inquiring 
from Bentley whether it was true, Bovle 
wrote in the preface to his book : ' I have 
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iiUn procured u collation, as far as Letter xl., ^ heap on the royal librarian makes the work 
of u manuscript in the Koyal Library-; the ■ a curiositv of literature. Twice over, for 
lLJ)rurian, with that couiitesy which dis- ' example, it is intimated that Bentley might 
ting^uishes him [pro singulari* sua humani- ! have oeen bribed to prolong the time for 
tate", refused me the further use of it.* The , which the manuscript had been lent to 
insofent bad taste of this reference to an ' Boyle. Bent ley *8 * dogmatical air/ *his in- 
eminent scholar was remarkable even in so genuity in transcribing and plundering notes 
young a man. Three weeks after the book and prefaces of Mr. Boyle,* * liis modesty and 
liad been printed lk»ntley happened to see decency in contradicting great men,* are 
a presentation copy. The bulk of the edi- among the topics of this elegant compoiiition. 
tion had not then been issued. It would It is no excuse for Bentlev, the Clirist Church 
still have \)een possible, then, to cancel the gentlemen declare, that *lie was bom in some 
oll'..'nsive statement. Bentley "wrote that village remote from town, and bred amon^ 
very evening to lioyle, explaining that the the peasantry- while young : * for he had 
statement was incorrect, and giving the true enjoyed an opportunity of acquiring some 
facts. Boyle sent an evasive reply, and left tincture of their own good breeding bv hav- 
the false statement in his preface unaltered. ; ing been * tutor to a young gentleman.^ The 
Some of Bent ley's friends urged him to re- i authors are anxious to guard against the 
f\ite the slander publicly, but he remained suspicion that thev had wasted much Ufiae 
silent. * Out of a natural aversion to all ^ on * so trifling a 8u\)ject ' as scholarship ; but 
quarrels and broils, and out of regard to the ; to most readers this anxiety must appear 
editor himself, I resolved to take no notice • superfluous. Then, as now, there was a 



ol* it, but to let the matter drop.' 

About two years later (1($07) Bent ley's old 



wealthy * world ' to which the poor flippancy 
of this attack could seem intelligent and 



friend, William AVot ton, brought out a second I witty, since the intelligence and the wit 
edition of his * Keflections on Ancient and were of their own level. Garth has pilloried 
Modern Learning,' in which he had taken ! himself for ever by the couplet in which he 



the part of the modems against Temple. In 
fulfilment of a promise made to Wot ton before 
Boyle's book had appeared, Bentley contri- 
buted an essav to tliis second edition. He 



celebrated Boyle's supposed triumph : 

So diiimonds take a lustre from their foil. 
And to a Bentley 'tis wo owe a Boyle. 



pointed out that the * Letters of Phalaris,* Temple's pompous voice was inst 
vuuntod by Temple as the productions of a lifted in homage to *the pleasant 
vrince who lived about ()<K) ».c., were the wit and the easiness of stvle' wi 



instantly up- 
tums of 
•ith which 
clumsy forgerie.s of a Clreek rhetorician of the his aristocnitic young friend had cruslnnl the 
christian era. Wliilr speakiiijr of * Phalaris,' . plebeian pedant. On the whole, if lientley 
he n.'plied, MS he was thorouglily justified in had been a weak man, he would have had a 
doing, to Boyle's calumny. He then pro- bad time of it. Most of his fine acquaint- 
ceeded to revi«*w Brule's edition. This was ances gave him the cold shouhler. lie was 
really to break a tly on the wheel. Boyle a highly sensitive man, but he was also brave 
had added to tlie(Trf('k text only a short life and strong. One day he happened to meet 
of Phalaris. a Latin versi(»n evidently based a friend who told him that he must not allow 
on that of Nao^eor^nis (ITmS), and a few himself to lose heart. * Indeed,' I^ntley 
]iages of miserably mea^^re and feeble notes, said, *I am in no pain about the matter ; for 
In critioisinp the i)Ook Ht*ntley sj)oke of * our it is a maxim with me that no man was ever 
editors,' as if, tli<uigh Boyle's name ahme written out of reputation but by himself.* 
Mood <m the title-j)age, it had been a joint Bentlev's reply to Boyle, an expansicm of the 
production. This was the ^publick afiront ' essay in Wotton'a book, was ^^Titten in 
which, as Boyle alle^n'd, moved him to reply, something over seven months, during which 
The book ])opularly known as * Boyle against the author had other and urgent duties. It 
Benth'V ' ftp]Hared in .January 109s, nnder appeared in March 1(199, alK)ut fourteen 
the title, 'Ih*. Bentlev's Dissertations on the months after Boyle's attack. The immortal 
Knisfles of Phalaris and the Fables of * l)issertati«m on the Letters of Phalaris * is 
-Kftop, examin'd by the Honourable Charles not merely the most crushing blow that was 
Boyh', Kmj.' To produce this skit several of ev»'r dealt to insolent and aggressive sciolism. 
Boyle's ablest Oxford friends had clubl)ed It rises high above the temporary arena in 
their resources. Francis Atterbury (then ' which Boyle's allies had displayed their 
thirty-six) had, as he himself says, given incapacity, and takes rank as a pemianent 
half a year to it; and at least five other masterpiece of lit era tui-e. To this character 
]M'r.sonsn])pear to have helped. The vulgarity it has a threefold claim. It is the earliest 
of the insults which the Christ Church wits model of a new criticism, which, by a scien- 
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tific method, was to briiijr accurate philo- 
logical knowledge into relation with historical 
ret»earch. It is a storehouse of exact and 
penetrating erudition, comprehending several 
monographs on special subjects, which to 
this day retain their intrinsic value. It is a 
monument of controversial genius; not of 
that which quibbles and hectors, but of that 
in which the keenest wit flashes around the 
strictest and most lucid argument. 

As to the reception which the * Disserta- 
tion ' experienced, it has generally been as- 
sumed tiiat Bentlev's complete victory was 
immediately recognised. This is an error, as 
was shown for the lirst time in the biography 
«of Bentley contributed to the * English Men 
of Letters' series by Professor Jebb. Swift's 

* Battle of the Books,' i)ubli8hed with the * Tale 
of a Tub ' in 1704, implies the absence of any 
public sentiment which would feel Swift's 
pronouncement for l^yle to be absurd ; but, 
]>utting this aside as purely popular satire, 
•we have other evidence. * A Short lieview * 
of the controversy, by Atterbury, which ctime 
out anonymously in 1701, says of Bentley : 

* Common pilferers will still go on in their 
trade, even after they have suffer'd for it.' 
In 1749 a distinguished Cambridge scholar, 
Thomas Francklin, published a translation 
of the * Letters of Vhalaris,* in which he 
argued that Bentley's criticisms may touch 
f*pecial points, * and yet the book be authentic 
ill the main, and an original still.' Nay, in 
1804, after Tyrwhitt and Porson had borne 
testimony to the real state of the case, 
Bentley's own grandson, Richard Cumber- 
land, used a half-apologetic tone in claiming 
the advantage for Bentley. This hesitation 
of judgment must seem to i)osterity the 
crowning distinction of the great scholar's 
work. It shows how immensely that work 
-was in advance of its age. And it is com- 
forting for all who have to strive against 
specious charlatanry : it shows that the truth, 
be it never so clear, mavhave to wait. But 
the better scholars knew, even then, that 
Bentley had won ; and * the applauses of his 
friends' (to which the incognito Atterbury 
alludes in 1701) soon turned to effect. The 
mastersliip of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
fell vacant towards the end of 1009 — about 
eight months after the 'Dissertation' came 
out — by Dr. Mountagiie acceptingthe deanery 
of Durham. The nomination rested with 
AVilliam's six commissicmers, viz., the two 
archbishops (Tenison and Sharp) and Bishojjs 
Lloyd, Burnet, Patrick, and Moore, Moore 
being the successor of Bentley's old patron, 
Stillingfleet, who had died in April 1699. 
They were unanimous in recommending 
Bentley, and he was appointed by the crown. 



He remained king's librarian ; but hence- 
forth his home was at Trinity Colhjge. Oij 
1 Feb. 1700 Bentley was admitted master. 

From 1700 to 1738 Bentley was at con- 
stant feud, more or less, with the fellows of 
the college. Yet during the whole of this 
period — from the thirtv-eighth to the seventy- 
sixth year of his age — ^ke carried on an almost 
unbroken series of literarv^ works. A clear 
distinction must be drawn Wtween his oificial 
and his domestic life. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that the external broils in which 
he was involved were his main occupations, 
or even that they \erw seriously interrupted 
his studies. He was a man of extraordinary 
nerve, with rare power of concentration. 
The college wars probably seem more im- 
portant to us than, except at crises, thev did 
to him. Brieflv, the storv is as follows. 
Bi'tween 1700 and 1709 the new master com- 
mitted a number of petty encroachments on 
the privileges of the fellows, which excited 
extreme irritation. Early in 1710, at the 
instigation of Kdmund Miller (a baiTister 
fellow of the college), the fellows appealed 
to the Bishop of Ely (Moore) as general 
visitor, arguing that, under the 40th of the 
Elizabethan statutes for the college, Bentley 
was liable to be deprived of the mastership. 
After long delavs Bent lev was brought to 
trial before the hishop of tly. Dr. Moore, at 
Ely House in London in 1714. The trial 
lasted six weeks, ending about 15 June. 
Before judgment could be given, Bishop 
Moore died, on 81 July. The next day, 1 Aug. 
1714, London heard that Queen Anne was 
no more. Political excitement thrust h^sser 
matters out of sight. After Dr. Moore's 
death the judgment which he had drafted 
was found among his pajiers : * By this our 
definitive sentence, we remove Kicliard Bent^ 
ley from his office of master of the college.* 

For the next ten years (17]4-:i4) Bentley 
ruled the college with practicallv despotic 
power, while the fellows, led by Af iller clown 
to 1719, made inttrmittent resistance. The 
most notable incident of the dwade was in 
1718, when Bentley was deprived of his de- 
grees bv the university. This was as a punish- 
ment tor having failed to appear betore the 
vice-chancellor's court, which had issued a 
decrtie for his arrest at the suit of Conyers 
Middleton. Middleton (the biographer of 
Cicero) had received a D.D. degree, and 
Bt»iitlev, as regius professor of divinity, had 
exacted a fee which Middleton sought to re- 
cover. On 1*6 March 1724 the university, 
under legal compulsion, restored Bentley's 
degrees. 

Then came three years (1726-7) of com- 
parative peace. And then followed a second 
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ten years' "vvur (1728-38), in which Dr. Col- other things than its troubles. He was the 
batch, a senior fellow of Trinity, was the i first master who established a proper corn- 
leader of the opposition. In 173«% bein^ petition for the ereat prizes ot that illus- 
thenseventy-one,Iientley was for the second : trious college. The scnolarshipe and fel- 
time brought to trial at Ely House before lowships had previously been given by i 
the Bishop of l^^ly, Dr. Greettt*. On 27 April \ purely oral examination. Bentley intro 
1734 Bisho]) Greene sentenctnl Bentley to be I duced written papers; he also made the 
deprivtKl of the mastership. But an unex- award of scliolarships to be annual instead 
pe(;ted hitch occurred. Tlie college statute of biennial, and admitted students of the 
prescribed that the master, if condemned, ! first year to compete for them. He made 
should be deprived by the agency of the Trinity College the earliest home of a New- 
vice-master. Tlie vice-master, Dr. Hacket, | tonian school by providinc" in it an observa- 
was advised by Bentley *s w>unsel to refrain : forv, under the direction oi Newton's disciple 
from actin»r, and, on resigning in May 17»i4, ' and friend — destined to an early death — 
he was succeeded as vice-master by Dr. ■ Roger Cotes. He fitted up a chemical labo- 
BichardAValkerjafriendofBentley's. During ratory in Trinity for Vigani of Verona, the 
the next four years (17;i4-8) ever^* monil and ' professor of chemistrv. He brought to Trinity 
legal resource was vainly used in the hope of . theeminent orientalist, Sike of Bremen, after- 
driving Dr. AValker into executing the sen- wards professor of Hebrew. True to the spirit 
tence against Bentley. The master could of the royal founder. Bentley wished Trinity 
not be deprived bt»cause the vice-master re- College, to be indeed a house * of all kinds of 
fused to deprive him, and no one else had good lettt^rs;' and at a time when Eng- 
the power to do so. Three ditterent motions land's academic ideals were far from high, he 
were made in the court of king's bench : did much to render it not only a great col- 

(1 ) for a writ to comi>el Dr. Walker to act ; ^ lege, but also a miniature universitvi 

(2) for a writ to compel the Bishop of Ely The glimpses which we get ol Bentley 's 
to compel Dr. Walker to act ; (3) for a writ domestic life are pleasing. They belong 
to compel the Bishop of Ely to act. On | chiefly to his later years, beincr mainly due 
22 A])ril 1738 the last of these ap])Iications to the * Memoirs' of his pprandson, Richard 

, was rejected. That dav marks Bent lev's final Cumberland. In 1701 (the year after his 
' victor^- in the struggle dating from 1710. installation at Trinity) he was married (in 
During the remaining four years of his life he . the chapel of Eton CoUege) to Joanna, 
was undisturbed in the mast ership,althouirh, daughter of Sir John Bernard, of Bramj)- 
iu tlu' vii'W of tlio.st' who acce]>ted Bislio]) ton, Huntingdonshire. She bore him four 
Oreeno's judgment, he had no longer a legal children: Elizaljeth, who married Humphrey 
title to it. Bidge, a gentleman of Hampshire; Joanna, 

Wliieli side had been nio>t to hlumeintliis who became the wife of Denison Cumlwr- 
controversv, whicli lasted a year longrrthan land, and mother of Richard, the author of 
the relo]>onne>ian War — Bnitlev or the tel- the * Memoirs ;* William, who died in infancy; 
lows? We mu>t fii>t of all distinguish the and Richard, the youngest (bom in 1708), 
legal from the mf»ral heariiiirs of the ease. ^ an accimiplished but eccentric man, who 
The contention of the fellows was that i achieved nothing signal in life. Of the home 



Bentley had incurrt»d the ]H*nalty of depri- 
vation In'cause he had infringed the statutes. 
There seems to be no doubt that he had in- 
fringed them. That was the finding of a 



at Trinity Lodge, Richard Cumlx^rland says 
that Bentley's 'establishment was respect- 
able, and his table atttuently and hospitably 
sened.' Bentlev usuallv breakfasted alone 



competent court, after a careful inquiry, both ' in his library, and was seldom visible till 
in 1714 and in 17oo. From the moral point dinner-time. After evening prayers at ten, 
of view there was much in the tem])er and the family retired, and Bentley, ' habited in 
in the tactics of Bentley's adversaries on his dressing-gown,* would go l)ack to his 
several occasions which cannot be excused. . books. The children used to read the * Spec- 
On the other hand, it was Bentley's arro- tator' aloud to him as each numl)er came 
gance which originally provoked the feud. ' out, and he * was so particidarlv amused by 
The fellows were long-sullering : but his re- ' the character of Sir Koger de Coverley ' — as 
peated acts of insolent absolutism at last his daughter Joanna told her son — 'that he 
forced them into activ** resistance. His con- ' took his literary decease most seriously to 
ception of a college was higher than theirs: heart.' 'His ordinary* style of conversation 
but that cannot palliate his infringement of j was naturally lofty,' his grandscm says, and 
their rights. ' by using *thou'an(J* thee 'rat her too much, he 

It must never be forgotten that Bent- sometimes gave a dictatorial tone to his talk; 
ley's mastershij) of Trinity is memorable for j * but the native candour and inherent tender- 
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ness of his heart could not long be veiled 
from observation, for his feelings and aflec- 
tions were at once too impulsive to be long 
repressed, and he too carehiss of concealment 
to attempt at qualifying them.' Richard 
Cumberland, whose words these are, had 
often spent his school holidays at Trinity 
Lodge, and he attests his grandfather Bent- 
ley's unwearied good nature to himself and | 
his little sister. * I have broken in upon him 
many a time in his houris of study, when he 
would put his book aside, ring his hand-bell 
for his servant, and be led to his shelves to 
take down a picture-book for my amusement. 
I do not say that his good-nature always 
gained its object, as the pictures which his 
books generally supplied me with were ana- 
tomical drawings of dissected bodies . . . 
hut he had nothing better to produce/ Once, 
and once only, Bentley reproved the boy * for 
making a most outrageous noise ' in the room 
over his librarj' * by playing at battledore and 
shuttlecock with Master Gooch, the bishop of 
Ely's son.* (The bishop, when vice-chancellor 
of Cambridge, had suspended Bentley 's de- 

Sees.) * And I have been at this sport, with 
s father,' he replied, * but thine has been 
the more amusing game, so there's no harm 
done.' Bentley seems never to have cared 
for general society. At Cambridge, as for- 
merly in London, liis intercourse was chiefly 
with a small circle of friends, which latterly 
included the well-known scholars, Jeremiah 
Markland and John Taylor. We hear that, 
at the age of seventy, Bentley acquired the 
habit of smoking, and that he expressed his 
opinion of claret by saying that * it would be 
port if it could.' Pope's allusion. 

His hat, which never vailM to human pride, 
Walker with rev'renco took, and laid aside, 

refers to a certain broad-brimmed hat which 
Cumberland remembered hanging on a peg 
at the back of Bentley's armchair — he some- 
times wore it in his study to shade his eyes 
— -and to a story about it, viz. that Bentley, 
being greatly irritat^ed by a visitor, on an 
occasion when Dr. Kicharicl Walker was pre- 
sent, exclaimed, *' Walker, my hat ! ' and leffc 
the room. The * rev'rence ' ascribed to Walker 
glances, of course, at his part in the affair of 
the mastership, when, being vice-master, he 
refused to deprive Bentley. Besides this 
-well-known passage in the fourth book of 
the ^ Dunciad' (published in 1742, some four 
months before Bentley's death), other at- 
tacks had been made on Bentley by Pope, 
viz., in the first edition of the 'Dunciad' 
(1728, where 'Bentley' was afterwards 
changed to ' Welsted '), in the * Epistle to 
Arbuthnot ' (1735), and in the epistle mo- 



delled on that of Horace to Augustus (1787). 
*I talked against his "Uomer," and the 

S)rtentous cub never forgives* — that was 
entley's explanation of Pope's enmity, and 
beyond it all is conjecture. Warburton, too, 
was a persistent aetractor from Bentley's 
merit. Envious disparagement of scholars 
by superficial writers on scholarly subjects 
was as natural then as it is now, and should 
be regarded as a form of reluctant homage. 

* To the last hour of his life,' his gnuidson 
tells us, Bentley * possessed his faculties firm 
and in their fullest vigour.' According to 
Markland, Bentley compared himself to * an 
old trunk, which if you let it alone will last 
a long time ; but if you jumble it by moving, 
will soon fall to pieces. In 1739 he had a 
slight paralytic stroke, and thenceforth could 
not move easily without help, but that was 
the most serious result. In June 1742 he 
was able to examine for the Craven Scholar- 
ships, and helped to award one of them to 
Christopher Smart. Soon afterwards he was 
seized with pleuritic fever. On 14 July 1742 
he died ; the eightieth year of his life had 
been completed in the preceding January. 
He was buried in the chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege. A small square stone in the pavement, 
on the north side of the commimion table, 
bears the words : * H. S. E. Richardus Bent- 
lev, S.T.P.R. Obiit xiv. Jul. 1742. .Etatis 
80.' 

From 1700, when he took office at Trinity, 
down to 1738, Bentley's repose was seldom 
imtroubled. He has himself spoken of * of- 
ficial duties and harassing cares ' as ' daily 
surging' around him. Yet his studies, it 
would seem, were rarely broken ofl'. In 1709 
his critical notes on the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions appeared in the editicm of * John Da- 
vies.' In 1710 he wrote his emendations on 
Menander and Philemon. His * Horace ' was 
published at the end of 1711, a book in which 
we can feel what he says of it, that it was 
thrown off ' in the first impetus and glow ' of 
his thoughts — rash and tasteless in many of 
its conjectures, marvellously acute in some 
others ; on the whole, a signal proof of his 
learning, his ingenuity, and his argumenta- 
tive power. Two years later (1713) his 

* Remarks on a late Discourse of Free-think- 
ing ' (in reply to Anthony Collins) are note- 
worthy for a passage on the Homeric poems, 
endorsing the old tradition that they were 
first put together, from scattered lays, in the 
age of Pisistratus. Bentley cannot properly 
be regarded, however, as having anticipated 
F. A. Wolf's theory. Bentley meditated an 
edition of Homer, but left only manuscript 
notes on ' Iliad,' i.-vii. 54, with some slighter 
marginalia on the 'Iliad/ 'Odyssey/ and 
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' 1 1 ynmri. The (list iiictive t rait ol'hi» Homeric ironical delight in homely images and phrases, 
crit icinni wuh liia perception that a letter, lost for as a scholar he knew how easilv charlatans 
to tlie Inter OreeK alphabet, is presupposed tnke refuge in fine or ra^ue writing. It is 
liv Homeric metre at tnel>egiuning of certain trenchant with a thorougnlv English force, 
wordri: this was the ' digamma/ in sound like : and humorous in a purely English vein. 
our v. Bentley went t<x) far in at tempting a I r^The restoration of classical learning in 
uniform restoration of this letter, and would iEurope was effected by a few great scholan 
hiLve made Home havoc in Homer*stext ; yet /of various countries. Among these Bentley 
his discovery wuH, in itself, a brilliant one. | repri^^nts England, and he begins a new 
His *Tereuce*( 1726) broke new ground in the j periodj During the late fifteenth and early 
tn^utment of the metrical ([uesticms raised by i sixfeenth centuries such scholars as Poggio 
Latin comedy. His ' Manilius,'])ublishedin ' and Politian had been intent on the literary 
bin seventy-seventh year (1739), is less valu- reproduction of ancient form, and with them 
able as a critical edit ion tluin for the learning ' Erasmus may be classed, though his scope 




testament. His idea was to reconstruct from ' from the form to the matter of classical lite- 
tlie oldest I^atin manuscripts the text of the , rature : Scaliger sought to reconstruct chio- 
Lutiii * Vulgate ' us formed by Jerome {circ. i nology, Casaubon, to regain the knowledge of 
3k.'$ A.D.), and to compare this with our oldest ancient life. Then Bentley came, and saw 
( J n*ek manuscripts. By this method Bent ley i that before the work could go further the 
beli(;ved that he could restore the Greek text luisis itself must be made sound. The das- 
as generally received by the church at the sical texts, teeming with errors, must be 
lime of the Council of Nice (325 a.d.) For amended. Zealous for this task, he ranged 
many years he kept this project in view. ' widely through Greek and Latin literature. 
Why it was finally abandoned is unknown; j His genius is higher than any one of his 
a clearer insight into the ditKculty of the ! books ; hi^jnerit is larger than all of them 
task, and the pressure of extenial troubles, together. jThe most important way in which 
may l^>tli have ccmtributed to that result. • his influence has worked has been by inspiring, 
Here, as in other fields, Bentley w^as in ad- | by opening new perspectives, suggesting more 
vunc«! of his u^^e. The ri^wst New Testament scientific methods, throwing out ideas which 



criticism of this ctmtur}' has recopiised the 



have l)ecome fruitful in otlier minds. We 



«?lriii(?iits of valiitj ill his (•onc«*])tiun. The ■ must look at his life-work as a whole, re- 
edit i«)ii of ' ParadiM! Lost' (1732) procwds niemlxmig the time at which it was done, 
on the hiip])ositioii that the blind poet had and feeling the impetus, the glow, which per- 
«!ni])loy<*d an anianui'iwis, who niiide nunie- vado it. Alike in textual criticism and in 
rons involuntarv mistake's, and an editor, who the * liigher criticism ' of literature and liis- 
not only did lik»*wihe, but also delil>erately tory he set examples which have still a living 
inti'rjH)lated l)ad verses of his own. It has force, 
th.' faults of B,Mitlev's classical criticisms in ^j^-^^, ^^^ j^,^^^^^^^, ^^^ j j^ ^^^^ ^ vols. 8vo. 



a scnil*' form, while, from the naturt* of the 
case, it can hav<» none of their merits, thou^di 



1833; Bentlev's Works, fj. Di-eo. 3 vols. 1836- 
38 ; Btntl.'ii Critica Sacra, A. A. Ellis, 1862 ; hst 



it oft«*n shows intellectual acuteness. Tope, of other hooks in the preface to Bentlev, bv 
in his (!o])y of the book, wrot*^ marks of a^H , K. ('. Jebb^in Eu^'li>h Men of Letters. 1882.] * 
])r(>\al op|)osit»* some of IV-ntley's improve- i R. C. J. 

incnts on Milton. l*«'rha]>s the chief reason 

for rr^rrettin^r Bentley's edition of ' Paradise BENTLEY, RICHARD (1708-1782), 
Lost ' is that it is apt to make usforp^et how writer on niiscellaneous subjects, was the 
wril ]w. has dt\<ervfd of his native lunfruage. younfrest child of Dr. Richard Bentley [q. v.], 
l)ryd»'n and Temple were tlu' acce])ted ma?.- the famous scholar, and his only son who 
tiTs of l^n;rli"^h pro^e in the lirst half of Bent- ' outlived infancy, lie was bom in 1708, and 
h'v's lif(i: in th«; latter half the canon was baptised in June 



1 

Addison. B«-nt ley's English style has little 



ptised in June of that year. ^Vhile only 
a bov of ten he was admitted a member of 



in fommrin with anv i)has«i of theirs : but it i Trinitv Colle^^e, Cambridge, and was elected, 



has Tuueh in common with the simple and 
racy vigour of the ' Pilgrim's Progress.* The 
St am]) i>eculiar to it is the reH«*x of Bent ley's 
character. In his case, if in nnv, the stvle is 
the man. It is- keen and direct, for he scmght 
to go straight to the truth. It often shows an 



a])parently by special favour, a fellow of that 
college in 1728, b<'ing at the time a 'junior 
bachelor,' and only fifteen years of age. 
Bentley was brought up to no profession, 
and throughout life seems to have been some- 
what aimless and desultory, as well as eccen- 
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trie aud singularly imprudent, especially in 
money matters. All his contemporaries 
unite in speaking in the highest terms of his 
abilities, but neither his. literary nor artistic 
work is of very high importance, and his 
name will be best remembered on account of 
his intimate connection with Horace Walpole 
and the poet Gray. For several years Bentley 
lived in the south of France, and afterwards 
in the island of Jersey, apparent I v in retreat, 
on account of his monev difficulties. Sub- 
sequently he came to "England to live at 
TeKldington, near Twickenham. Whilst in 
Jersey ne kept up a pretty constant corre- 
6pK>ndence with Walpole, and thirty-five 
letters of. the latter addressed to Bentley 
(1752-1766) have been preserved and pub- 
lished. Walpole constantly speaks of nim 
in the most flattering and even extravagant 
language, as Mr. Bentley ^ whom I adore,' 
* who has moi;e sense, judgment, and wit, more 
taste and more misfortunes than ever met 
in any man.' Walpole, above all, concerns ! 
himself with his friend's artistic talents, and 
is perpetually urging him to send more draw- 
ings : * Your letters grow more and more en- 
tertaining, your drawings more and more 
picturesque; you write with more wit, and 
paint with more melancholy than ever any- 
body did.* Walpole, in fact, found Bentley 
(* the Goth,* as he playfully called him) an 
extremely useful ally in the adornment of 
Strawberry Hill, for which Bentley designed 
a good deal of the Gothic architecture and 
decoration, making drawings also for his 
patron's friends — * a very pretty Gothic room 
for Lord Holdemesse,* or *a little Gothic 
building for Lord Strafford.' The artistic 
achievement of Bentley which most attracted 
the attention of his friends was the set of 
drawings furnished by him for the fine edi- 
tion of Gray's poems printed by Walpole in 
1753 (' Designs by Mr. Richard Bentley for 
Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray,' 1758, fol., with 
the text). The designs show some cleverness, 
but are rather grotesque, and certainly not 
-worthy of the high praise bestowed upon them 
hj the poet in his * btanzas to Mr. Bentley : ' — 

In silent gaze the tuneful choir among, 

Half i.reas'd, half blushing, let the Muse 
admire, 

While Bentley leads her sister-art along, 
And bids the pencil answer to the lyre. 

Whilst under Walpole's eye, Bentley trans- 
lated part of- the Travels of Hentzner, a 
•work which was printed at the Strawberry 
Hill press in October 1757 (* A Journey into 
Bngland in the Year 1598, being a part of 
the Itinerary of P. Hentznerus,' translated by 
IL Bentley, Lat. and Eng., 1757, 8vo). 



About the year 1761 he turned his atten- 
tion to play-writing, though his eflbrts were 
rewarded with little or no success. His farce, 
or comedy, called * The Wishes, or Harlequin's 
Mouth opened,' was acted at Drury Lane for 
three nights (27, 28, 80 July 1761), and at 
Covent Garden, 3 Oct. 1761. This curious 
production, which was never printed, was 
written with the view of ridiculing the con- 
struction of the Greek drama, especially the 
observance of the unities and tbe stoic re- 
flection and moralisings of the chorus. The 
chorus in the * Wishes ' are informed that a 
madman, a torch in his hand, is just on the 
point of setting fire to a powder magazine ; 
on hearing which they solemnly commence in 
strophe and antistrophe to lament their own 
conoition, proceeding to exclaim against the 
thrice-unhappy madman and against the six- 
times unhappy fate of themselves thus ex- 
posed to a madman's fury. Bentley's tragedy 
* Philodamus ' (printed 1767, 4to), by its 
< scenes of courtship, paternal vigilance, and 
spousal preparations, is said to have con- 
vulsed the house with laughter from the first 
scene to the last. A posthumous comedy of 
his, called * The l^ophet,' was acted for a few 
nights in 1788. Among his other writings 
may be mentioned * Patriotism, a Mock 
Heroic in five cantos,' London, 1763; and 
*A Letter to the Right lion. C. F. Fox,' 
1793, 8vo. 

A rupture in the friendship of Bentley and 
Walpole had occurred (apparently about 
1761), and their old intimacy was never re- 
newed. According to Cumberland, Bentley's 
nephew, the friendship of the two was always 
of ' a sickly kind, and had too much of the 
bitter of dependence ' in it. On the other 
hand, it is said that Bentley began to borrow 
money, and Walpole seems especially to have 
been annoyed by the presence of Mrs. Bentley, 
whom her husband was * forward to intro- 
duce at his house when people of the first 
fashion were there.' Bentley is said, how- 
ever, to have at one time derived his chief 
subsistence from a small place which Wal- 
pole had procured for him (Cole, Atherue 
Cantabriff?) In his later years Bentley was 
livina: in quiet retirement in Westminster. 
His death took place in October 1782. He 
had a son, Kichard, who was sent to West- 
minster School, and several daughters. An 
interestingportrait of Bentley, encrraved from 
the original formerly at Strawberry Hill, 
may be found in Cfunningham's edition 01 
' Walpole's Letters ' (ii. 296). 

[Cole's Athene Cantabrigienses (in Nichols's 
Literary Illustrations, viii. 672, 673, and in Sir 
E. Brj'dges's Restituta, iv. 384); The Letters of 
Horace Walpole, ed. Cunningliam, vol. ii. and 
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reff. in index in vol. ix. under * Bentley, Mr. ; * 
Walpole's Short Notes of my Life, prefixed to 
vol. i. of the Letters ; Cumberland's Memoirs ; 
Monk's Life of Richard Bentley, D.D. ; Gray's 
Works and Life; Boaden's Memoirs of Mrs. 
Siddons, i. 360 f. ; Sir W. Scott's Miscell. Prose 
Works (Cadell, 1841), i. 45 and 60; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser., vii. 37.] W. W. 

BENTLEY, RICHARD (1794-1871), 
publisher, descended from an old Shropshire 
family, was bom in London, probably in 
Paternoster Row, where his father, Edward 
Bentley, in conjunction with John Nichols, 
published the * General Evening Post,* of 
which he was part proprietor. Richard was 
sent to St. Paul's School, where he had for 
school-fellows John Pollock, R. H. Barham 
(Ingoldsby), and Medhurst, the China mis- 
sionary, among others. Some amusing letters 
addressed in after years to Bentley may be 
found in Barham's * Life and Letters,' 2 vols. 
1870. After quitting the school he learned 
the art and business of printing in the office 
of his uncle, John Nichols, Red Lion Court, 
author of the 'Ilistorv of Leicestershire.' 
In 1819 Bentlev joinecl his brother Samuel 
[q. v.], who had. established a printing-office 
m Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, and after- 
wards in Shoe Lane. The Bent leys took 
high rank among printers, and were noted 
esiHJcially for the care with which they 
printed woodcuts, such as those which illus- 
trutt' Yarrell's works on natural historj*. In 
1829 Kichard Bentley joined in partnership 
with Henry Colburn, the ])ublislier of fashion- 
able novels, who had then recently pul)- 
lished with prrt'at success Evelyn's and Pepys's 
Diaries. 

In 1832 Coll)urn retired from the busi- 
ness on terms which were afterwards can- 
celled by an agreement which gave him 
liberty to set up another business in Great 
Marlborough Street, London. Bentley con- 
tinued in Xew Burlington Street, where in 
process of time he gathered round him many 
men of letters. Luttrell, Moore, Isaac Dis- 
raeli and his greater son Benjamin, Theodore 
Hook, liarham, Haliburton (Sam Slick), 
Charles Dickens, Mrs. Norton, (ieorgeCruik- 
shank, and John Lei'ch were of those wliose 
works, in part or wholly, he brought before 
the world. *BentU?y's Miscellany* was started 
in 1837, when Barham uttered his well-known 
joke as to the title lx\st suited for the new 
magazine [see Barham, Richard Harris]. 
In the previous year Bentley had made 
the acquaintance of Charles Dickens, at the 
time reporter to the * Morning Chronicle,' 
and had come to an agreement with him 
(signed 22 Aug. 183(J)for two novels for the 



sum of 1,000/. In October I8S6 Dickeni 
was ofTered and accepted the stipend of 20L 
a month as editor of the ' Miscellany,' in- 
cre^ised in the following March to 90/. a 
month. The success of the ' Miscellany,' in 
which * Oliver Twist ' appeared with Cruik- 
shank's illustrative plates, was so sreat that 
Bentley raised his terms consideraDlj, paying 
750/. for ' OUver Twist,' and oflTering 4,000l 
for the second novel, * Bamaby Rudge.' The 
popularity of Dickens, however, had risen m 
rapidly that he felt dissatisfied with the ar- 
rangements made with his publisher. In 
January 1839 he withdrew from the editor- 
ship of the * Miscellany,' was freed frt>m the 
engagement to contribute ' Bamaby Kudffe ' 
to that marine, and bought from Bentley 
the copyright and remaining stock of * Ohver 
Twist ^ for 2,250/. W. H. Ainsworth became 
editor of the * Miscellany,* which continued 
to flourish till 1868, when it ceased to appear, 
after a successful career of thirty-one years. 
For some years (1837 to 1843) contributors 
to the magazine met at the * Miscellany' 
dinners in the Bed Boom in Burlington 
Street. Moore gives an account of one of 
these festive gatherings in his * Diary ' ( \'ii. 
244). 

The issue of 127 volumes of * Standard 
Novels ' was another remarkable venture of 
Bentley's which met with great success. He 
was enterprising enough even to publish, in 
.January 1845, a newspaper entitled * Young 
England,' which set forth the views of thi§ 
small party known under that name. Despite 
the labours of tlie Hon. George Smythe and 
his friends, this journal came to an end, after 
a short existence of three months. In like 
manner * Bent ley's Quarterly Beview' (ISoiM, 
though conducted by Mr. Douglas Cook, 
with the as.sistance of Lord Robert Cecil, 
afterwards Manjuis of Salisbury', only reached 
a fourth number. Bentley held what was 
thought to be the coj^yright of many works 
written by American authors. By a decision 
of the House of Lords in 1859 the claim to 
such right was annidled, with a loss to 
Bentley equivalent to 16,000/. 

In 18(^7 Bentley had the misfortune to 
meet with a severe accident at the Chepstow 
railway station, in conseijuence of which 
he relinquished the management of his biLsi- 
ness to his son, Mr. George lientley. He 
lived, however, four years longer, dying at 
Bamsgate, 10 Sept. 1871, at the age of 
seventy-seven. 

[The Bookseller, 1871, p. 811 ; Forster's Life 
of Dickens, i. 113, 120, 126, 139, 141, 201, iL 
450, iii. 212-13; Letter by G. Bentley, in the 
Times, 8 Dec. 1871 ; Moore's Diary, vii. 244; 
Barlmms Lifa, 2 vols. 1870.] R. H. 
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BENTLEY, SAMUEL (1785-1808), 
printer and antiquarian, second son of Edward 
bentley, for some years principal of the ac- 
countant's office in the Bank of England, 
and nephew of John Nichols, the noted an- 
tiquarian, was bom 10 May 1786. He was 
educated at St. Paul's School, where he had 
his cousin, the younger Nichols, as a school- 
fellow. After an apprenticeship to the busi- 
ness of John Nichols — who was for some 
years printer, publisher, and editor of the 

* Gentleman's Magazine * — he was taken into 
partnership, and largely contributed to build 
up the fame of that distinguished house. 
He was not only a scholar, but also a man 
of remarkable industry. He successively 
indexed the * Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century, by John Nichols, and 
the * History of Durham,' by Surtees, whilst 
at the same time devoting his energies to the 
personal revision of every work printed by 
iiis firm. In 1816 he edited, and "^Tote the 
Latin prefaces, for an octavo issue of the 

* Concio de Puero Jesu,' a work composed by 
Erasmus at the reouest of Dean Colet. This 
edition is dedicatea to Dr. Sleath, the head- 
master of St. Paul's, and bears the imprint, 
*Typis I. et I. B. Nichols et S. Bentley. 
MDCCC.x,vi. Excudebant Joannes Nichols 
cum sociis olim scholse Paulime alumnis.' 
In 1819 Bentlev went into partnership with 
his brother Richard [q. v.], m Dorset Street, 
Salisbury Sq^uare ; ana on the latter taking 
•over the busmess of Colbum, he established 
the firm of Samuel and John Bentley, 
Wilson, & Fley, at Bangor House, Shoe 
Lane, John being his nephew. It was here 
that his personal reputation was definitely 
secured; and he snared no pains to place 
himself at the heaa of his calling. Lord 
Deaconsfield on one occasion, speaking of 
the productions of Bentley in Shoe Lane, 
«aid that if there were two editions of a 
book, and one of them was printed at Bangor 
House, he would unhesitatingly choose that 
one. Bentley's zeal led him at an early date 
to visit the type-foundry of Firmin Didot at 
Paris, though ne had probably little to learn 
from the Frenchmen in the way of taste or 
•efficiency. He was not merely an accurate 
printer and an indefatigable antiquarian, but 
lie was accomplished also as a musician and 
sn artist. Some of his paintings ^amongst 
them being a faithful portrait of ms father) 
elicited the praise of Maclise. He had im- 
bibed his uncle's interest in archaeological 
subjects ; and his knowledge of architecture, 
of Old English music, and of the early Nor- 
man-French tongue, which presents so many 
difficulties even to men of scholarly attain- 
ments, was very considerable. His best pro- 



fessional work was the *Excerpta Historica,' 
a royal 8vo, published in 1831, in which he 
had the assistance of Sir Harris Nicolas, 
Sir Charles Young, Mr. Duffus Hardy, and 
others. He in turn lent valuable aid to Sir 
Harris in preparing for publication the 
* Scrope and Grosvenor Roll ; and his poring 
over tJie decayed manuscript of this work for 
several hours daily in the Tower of London 
was assigned by himself as the cause of his 
eventual blindness. Sir H. Nicolas paid 
him a handsome compliment for his valuable 
assistance in this connection. * Nothing,' he 
wrote, * could be more delightful to me than 
the cordial co-operation I have received from 
you throughout the work, or more useful 
than the numerous suggestions with which 
you have favoured me ; indeed, if I did not 
rely on a continuance of your aid, I should 
almost despond of the prospect before me of 
volume iii.' In 1886 Bentley printed for 
private circulation * An Abstract of Charters 
and other Documents contained in a Cartulary 
of the Abbey of St. Peter, Westminster, in 
the possession of S. B.' After struggling for 
some time against failing eyesight, he was 
compelled to abandon his business in 1853 ;. 
but in his retreat at Croydon, attended by 
his faithful and accomplished wife — whom he 
had married in 1825, and who survived him 
— he enjoyed fifteen years of cultivated ease. 

I^Works as cited above ; Oent. Mag. Jane 1 868 ; 
private information from Mr. George Bentley, 
which corrects the magazine obituary notice of 
his uncle in some important particulars.] 

L. S-T. 

BENTLEY, THOMAS (1731-1780), 
manufacturer of porcelain, was bom at Scrop- 
ton, Derbyshire, on 1 Jan. 1730-1. His 
father, Thomas Bentley, was a country gen- 
tleman of some property. After receivmg his 
education at the neighbouring presbyterian 
academy at Findem, young Bentley, being 
then about sixteen years of age, was placed 
in a warehouse at Manchester to learn the 
processes of the woollen and cotton trades. 

On the expiration of his apprenticeship he 
travelled for some time upon the continent, 
and after his return he married, in 1754, Miss 
Hannah Oates of Sheffield. He then settled 
in Liverpool, where he set up in business as 
a Manchester warehouseman, and afterwards 
took Mr. James Boardman into partnership. 
In 1757 he assisted in founding the famous 
Warrington academy, and in 1762 in building 
the Octagon chapel in Temple Court, Liver- 
pool, for the use of a body of dissenters, of 
which he was a prominent member, who, 
though they prefened a liturgv, had scruples 
with regard to the use of the Athanasian 
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Creed and other parts of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The frequenters of this chapel were 
called * Octagonians ; ' but the life of this 
sect was short, and not long after Bentley's 
removal to London the chapel was closed, 
and the building sold to the corporation. 

In 1762 he was introduced to Josiah Wedg- 
wood by Dr. Matthew Turner, when the 
former was laid up at Liverpool by an acci- 
dent to his knee. This was the commence- 
ment of his friendship with the celebrated 
potter, which only terminated with his life. 
Though Wedgwood made his first proposals 
to Bentley with regard to a partnership 
towards the close of 1766, it was not untu 
14 Nov. 1768 that the partnership actually 
commenced. In the same month Bentley 
took up his residence at the Brick House, 
Burslem. This was, however, merely a tem- 
porary residence, as he had not then given 
up his partnership with Boardman in Liver- 
pool. 

On 18 June 1769 part of the Etruria 
works were opened ; but, though a house was 
specially built for him there, he never seems 
to have occupied it. In 1769 he finally lefk 
Liverpool, and after living for a short time 
at the warehouse in Newport Street, London, 
he removed to Little Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
in order to be near the works which the firm 
had lately established there for the decora- 
tion of encaustic vases. 

On 22 June 1772, at All Saints, Derby, 
Bentley man'iod Mar}', the daughter of Mr. 
Stamford, an enprineer of that town, liis first 
wife having died in childbirth within two 
years from the date of their marriage. In 1774 
he removed from Chelsea to 12 Greek Street, 
Solio, that he might superintend the works 
wliich were being earned on tliere by the 
firm. His liealtli, hoAvever, failed, and in 
order to get change of air and scene he 
took u]) liis residence at Tuniham Green in 
1777. After a protracted illness he died 
there, 20 Xov. 17H0, at the age of forty-nine, 
and was buried in Chiswick church, where 
a monument, with a medallion portrait by 
Scheemakers, was raised to his memory by 
his friend AVedgwood. The partnei*shi]) be- 
tween AVedgsvood and Bentley was confined 
solely to the manufacture and sale of orna- 
mental goods, and upon BentleVs death, in 
order to wind up the accounts, all the orna- 
mental ware in stock was sold bv auction at 
Christie's. The sale lasted twelve days, the 
catalogues of which are now extremely rare. 
Bentley was much more than a mere suc- 
cessful man of business. He had wide and 
varied attainments, extensive knowledge, 
and excellent taste. Amongst his friends 
and associates were many of the leading 



men of the day, such as Franklin, Priestley, 
Banks, and others. He wrote a conside- 
rable number of pamphlets, articles, and 
political songs, ana contributed fre<juently 
to the 'Monthly Review.' The article on 
Brindley in the 'Biographia Brit&nnica' 
was written bv him from materials obtained 

■ 

for him by Wedgwood and another friend. 
His acquaintance with the eminent art pa- 
trons of the day was of great assistance to 
his partner, as by this means they were able 
to obtain loans ojf valuable specimens for the 
purposes of reproduction. His handsome 
presence and polished manners also stood 
the business in good stead at the morning 
audiences in the showrooms of Newport 
Street and Greek Street, Soho. A medalJioa 
portrait of Bentley, executed in jasper by 
Wedgwood, was presented to the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society, and a 
portrait of him, painted by Caddick, a Liver- 
pool artist, was, in 1851, in the possession of 
\fr. James Boardman, of Liverpool. 

[Eliza Meteyard's Lif« of Josiah Wedgwood 
(1866), 2 vols, passim; Boardman's Bentleyana 
(1861); Jewitts Ceramic Art of Great Bntain 
(1883), pp. 123, 616-8; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser.. V. 376, 449, 609. vi. 14.] G. F. R. B. 

BENTLEY, THOMAS, LL.D. (1693?- 
1742"), classical scholar, son of James Bent- 
ley (the eldest son of Thomas Bentley of 
Woodlesford, half-brother to Dr. Richard 
Bentley), was bom either late in 1692 or 
early in 1693; 'was brought up at St. PauFs 
School in London,' and was afterwards en- 
tered of Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
?roceeded B.A. in 1711, and M.A. in 1715. 
n 1713 he published a small Horace, which 
was, in fact, an annotated edition of his 
uncle's text, dedicated to Lord Harley. Pope, 
in an oifensive note to the edition of 1736, 
referred to this dedication, and declared that 
a couplet in the * Dunciad ' (ii. 205), which 
has always been understood to refer to the 
uncle, really applied to the nephew : 

Bentley his mouth with classic flutt'ry opes, 
And the puiTd orator hursts out in tropes. 

In 1718, being then a fellow of his college, 
Thomas Bentley published his * M. T. Cice- 
ronis de Finibus Bonorum et ^lalorum Libri 
Quinque et Paradoxon Liber Unus. Emen- 
davit, Notisque illustravit Thomas Bent- 
ley, A3r., Trin. Coll. Camb. Socius,' 8vo, 
Cambridge, 1718. As he declined or neg- 
lected to take orders, he lost his fellowship 
when he had become a master of arts of about 
seven years' standing, but was appointed 
librarian of Trinity, and proceeded to his 
LL.D. degree in 1724. In 1725-6 he was 
abroad on a literary excursion for the pur- 
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pose of examining and collating manuscripts 
which might assist his uncle in the projected 
edition of the Greek Npw Testament, Bent- 
ley consulted manuscripts at Paris, Rome, 
Naples, and Florence, and took 
collation of the celebrated V 
script, his notes on which were afterwards 
(17*4) Bobmitted to Woide for use in his 
valuable 'Novum Testamentum Gnecum e 
Codice MS. AlejKindrino,' Ac. fol.,1786. Dr. 
Thomas Bentley was not, as has been said, 
the salaried emplov6 of his uncle, and both at 
Paris and at Romelie devoted most of his time 
to collating Greek manuscripts of Plutarch, 
with a view to the publication of an edition 
of that autlior,to which his health rendered 
him unequal. In 1741 Bentley published 
his handsome edition of the hymns of Calli- 
machus, ' Callimachi Hjmnl et Eplftrammata ; 
quibiis accesserunt Theognidis Carmina,' &c., 
Svo, Ijondon, 1741, which was for some time 
mistakenly ascribed to his uncle. His edi- 
tion of Cieear, with notes of his own and of 
his friend. Dr. Jurin, appeared in 1742. He 
died suddenly, as Dr. Monk says on the 
authority of a commvinicatinn from Mr. Bent- 
ley Warren, on 28 May 1743, at Clifton. In 
the 'Gentleman's Magaiine'for 1786, Thomas 
Bentley has been confounded with Richard 
Bentley, another nephew of the master, who 
was rector of Nailston from 1745 to 1786, 
B.A. 1725, M.A. 1729, D.D. 17fiO, and a 
literary executor of his femous uncle. 

[Bentley'a Introduction to his Q. Horatiua 
Flaccufi fcc. 8vo. Cnmbridge. 1713 ; Dunciodand 
Eemarks in Pops's Works, 1824, iii. 177 nnd 178; 
Gradnali CantabrigianHaa, 1787; Nichols's 
Litorsry Ane«dot«s, iv. 491-2; Nichols's IIUib- 
trntions, ii. 222; Nichols's Leiwsler, iv. 809; 
IHouk's Life of Bichnnl Bonrley. 1830; Cole- 
ridge'it Biogniphia Borenlia, 1833, &c. ; Gent, 
Mag. March, May, and Dcctinilwr, 1786.J 

A. H, G. 
BENWELL, JOHN HODGES (1794^ 
1785), genre painter, was horn in 1764 at 
Blenheim, where his father was under-steward 
to theDuke of Mariborough. Hewasapupil 
of an obscure portrait painter named San- 
ders, but he studied also in the schools of 
the Royal AcBdemy,and gained a silver medal 
in 17S2. He afterwards for a time taught 
drawing at Bath, and likewise executed a 
few small oval drawings in water-colours, 
which he combined effectively with crayons 
in a manner peculiar to himself; but his 
works have suffered much fiiim the ravages 
of time. He returned to London and exhi- 
bited a classical subject at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1784, hut ne died prematurely of 
eonaumption in 1786, and was buried in Old 
St. PancraB churchyard. Severalof his works 
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are well known by engravings from them. 
Among these are two scenes from 'Auld 
Robin Gray,' the ' Children in the "Wood ' en- 
itraved by W. Shaq>, and ' A St, Giles's 
Beauty ' and ' A St. James'a Beauty ' engraved 
by Bartolofzi. There ia a drawing of ' The 
Chevalier de Bayard ' by him in the South 
Kensington Museum, 
[liedgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] 

R. E. O. 
BENWELL, MARY (Jl. 1761-1800). 
portrait painter, is not knows to liave been 
in any way related to John Hodges Benwell 
[q.v,] She resided in Warwick Court, Lon- 
don, and exhibited many crayon portraits and 
miniatures at the Incorporat«a Society of 
Artists and the Royal Academy between the 
years 1761 and 1791. She worted also in oil 
colours and obtained some reputation in her 
profession, hut she retired from it on lier 
marriage about 1762 with an officer named 
Code. She was still living at Paddington in 
1800. There ia a portrait of Queen Charlotte, 
engraved after her by Richard Houston, 
another of Miss Brockhurst, by J. Saunders, 
' The Studious Fair ' (said to te a porlrail of 
Queen Charlotte), by Charies Spooner, and 
'Cupid disarmed,' by Charles Knight. 
[Redgrave's Dictionary ofArtislB, 1878.1 

R. E. G. 
BENWELL, WILLIAM (1766-1796), 
classical scholar, was bom in 1765 at Cavers- 
ham, ill Oxfordshire. Havingbeen educated 
at Heading grammar school under Dr. 
Richard Vdpy, he was sent esrlv in 1783 to 
Trinity College, Oxford, where his abilities 
attracted the notice of Thomas Wart on. In 
1787 he took the degree of B.A. and gained 
the chancellor's prize for the best English 
essay, having previously gained the chancel- 
lor's medal for Latin verse. In Noiember 
1789 he proceeded M.A,, and in the follow- 
ing year was elected fellow of his college. 
He was presented in 1794 to the living of 
Hale Magna, in Lincolnshire, which he after- 
wards resigned for the rectory of Chilton, in 
Suffolk. In September 1706, ten weeks after 
his marriage, he died at Milton, in Wiltshire, 
of a fever contracted while ministering to 
the comfort of some sick villagers. At the 
time of his death he was engaged on au edi- 
tion of Xenophon's ' Memorabilia,' which 
was published in 1804, He was an occa- 
sional contributor to the ' Gentleman's Maga- 
line.' Headley, in the preface to 'Select 
Beauties of Ancient Enghsh Poets,' acknow- 
iedges the great assistance he had received 
ftom Benwell, 
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Reading School, 1804; Gent. Mag. Ixvii. 3, 800), and as Eadburh knew that it would 

Ixxv. 144 ; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, ix. 28, be useless for her to bring an accusation 

758.] A. H. B. against him she killed him by poison. It so 

BENYNG or Db BININ, WILLIAM ^^^^PP^^^ that Beorhtric also tasted this 

ifi, 1250), biographer, may be presumed to ^ 'q fl ^^Y^% ^^at it ^, and so 

h-l^^ X..J2 . Jl.:t 'c ^-l^z^J:^ T :^iui, died. Such is the story in Asserts 'Life of 




elected abbot of Cupar. He resijmed this v>.,-« an, r«i. • i • i •™^™^ 

office on 29 Sept. 1258^ probably on account ^'^: 1^1^^''"'^% ^^^ recorfa the 

of old age. the date of his death is un- ^^1^ °f ?r T "S? '^? **"**™i?°,^°"' 

known. He wrote the life of John Scot, r "fe **Tv, '^'S fw \'°'*ir7^ 

bishop of Dunkeld, who became an inmat^ ^'^^Z ^ ^^'^ '* ^"^^ ?* f 

of Newbattle Abbey, and died there in 1203. ^"v±^^v!!!:v» v,"J -^^T*^^^ }^ *^! 

The continuator of^Fordun, who praises the *!ii^5.^«^* ^ f^ ^l^f"^*?? *" °'°? 
1 _ r -D » •*• 4.1, * authorities m 800 ; but see Will. Mjllm,, ecL 

elegance of Benyng s coniposition, says that jj^^ . ^ ^ ^ g . 

he was already prior at the time of the ^* ' ^ 

bishop^s death ; but there is no confirmation [Anglo-Sax. Chron. ; Asser de Rebus gestis 
of this somewhat improbable statement. This ^ffj"^'^^ ^ ' r^^-^- • Simeon Dun. 672, M Ji.R ; 
biography does not appear to be now extant, '^"^* Malm. ii. 113. J W. H. 

nor is anything known of the other works BEORHTWULF or BERTULF (d, 
which Benyng is said by Dempster to have ggg), king of the Mercians, succeeded Wiglaf 
written. in 839. In his days Mercia was subject to Uie 

[Dempster's Hist Eccl. Scotorum. art 188 ; West-Saxon king. In 851 came 350 ships of 
Scotichroiucon, ed. Heame, 695 ; Registers of the Danes to the mouth of the Thame8,^d 
Cupar Abbey, ed. Rogers i 12 ; Chronica de ^^^ crews landed and took Canterbur^ and 
Mailros (Bannatyne Club), 102, 105, 156^18*] London by storm. Beorhtwulf gather^ all 

' ' his host, and went out to battle against 
BEORHTRIC or BRIHTRIC, king of them. He was defeated and fled. Henry of 
the West Saxons (d. 802), of the royal race Huntingdon adds^ possibly from some old 
of Cerdic, succeeded Cynewulf on the throne ballad, that he never rallied frt)m the blow. 
of Wessex 785. In his days, in 787, the He died the following year. He had, by 
Northmen first landed in England, coming in his wife Saethryth. a son named Beorhtfertti, 
throe ships, and landing on the coast of who in 850 slew his kinsman St. Wistan, the 
Dorsetshire. When the * reeve' heard of it grandson of the two Mercian kings, Wiglaf 
he rode to the place, and because he knew and Ceolwulf. The descent of St. Wistan 
not who tliey were he bade take them to the from these kings doubtless roused the jealousy 
kind's town, and they slew 'liirn there, of Beorhtferth, and prompted the deed of 
Beorhtric was jealous of Ecgberht, who was violence. Several charters of Beorhtwulf 
an ji'theling, or a member of the royal house, are printed in Ivemble's * Codex Dipl." vol. ii. 
and, it is said, sought to slay him. Ecgberht He was succeeded by Burhred. 
fled to the court of Offa, king of the Mer- [Angl<vSax. Chron. 850; Florence, a. 850-1; 
cians. Beorhtric, however, would not let Henry of Huntingaon, p. 737, M.H.B.] 
him tind shelter there. lie sent an embassy " W. H. 

to Offa, and in 787 married Eadburh, daugh- 
ter of the Mercian king. This marriage BEORN, earl of the Middle Angles 
naturally turned Offa against Ecgberht. who (d. 1049), was the son of L'lf, the famous 
was suspected of wishing to gain the West Danish jarl, put to death in the reign of 
Saxon throne for himself, and the two kings | Cnut, and of Estrith, Cnut's sister. He was 

therefore a nephew of Gytha, the wife of 
Earl Godwine, and brother of Sweyn, called 
Estrithson, who succeeded to the throne of 
Denmark 1 047. Although on the accession of 
Eadward the Confessor the friends of Sweyn 
were marked for punishment for the hopes they 
entertained of placing him on the throne, and 
Beorn's brother Osbeom was banished, Beorn 
himself remained in England, and probably 
in 1045, the year of Eadward^s marriage ti) 
Godwine's daughter Eadgyth, received the 



drove him from England. Beorhtric was 
unfortunate in his marriage. Eadburh was 
an ambitious and unscrupulous woman, and 
he allowed her to have too much power. She 
hated everv one whom her husband favoured, 
and those whom she hated she accused 
falsely, that the king might put them to 
death. If her accusations were disregarded, 
she killed them by poison. Now the king 
greatly loved a yoimg ealdorman, whose 
name seems to have been Worr (A.-S. Chron, 
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earldom of the Middle Angles ; for his first 
signature as earl belongs to that year {Codex 
DipL iv. 99), and ms appointment was 
doubtless connected with the marriage of his 
cousin. His earldom took in all the country 
between the Humber and the Nen, while 
south of Northamptonshire — which was at- 
tached to the earldom of Siward — he was 
also earl over Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and Huntingdonshire. He 
may therefore be described as *earl of the 
Middle Angles, of eastern or Danish Mercia ' 
<Freemak, Norman Conquest, i. 656-60). 
On the banishment of Godwine's eldest son, 
Swegen, in 1046, his lordships were divided 



BEORNWULF, king of the Mercians 
(d. 826), deposed Ceolwulf and succeeded to 
his kingdom in 828. At the dat« of his ac- 
cession the long quarrel between the see of 
Canterbury and the Mercian crown was still 
in progress. The immediate occasion of tliis 
quarrel was the seizure of the Kentish mo- 
nasteries, South Minster and Reculver, by 
Coenwulf, though the true source of the dis- 
agreement is to be found in the jealousy of 
the Mercian king. Beornwulf had no desire 
to prolong the discord. In a synod and 
wit«nagemot held at Clevesho in 824 he 
vainly endeavoured to make some arrange- 
ment between the archbishop and the ablx'ss 



between his cousin Beorn and his brother ; Cwenthryth, daughter of Ccenwulf, who had 



Harold. In 1049 Swegen came back to Eng- 
land, left his ships, some seven or eight in 
number, in harbour at Bosham, went to the 
king, who was then at Sandwich with the 
fleet, and craved his pardon. Harold and 
Seom withstood him, though he seems to 
have made a special appeal to his cousin ; for 
they^ were not willing to restore him the lands 
which the king had given them, and Swegen 
-went back to Bosham disappointed. It hap- 
pened that a report was raised at Sandwich 
that the Danes were harrying the west coast. 



inherited the lands her father had seized 
from the archbishop. At the same meeting, 
as it seems, was decided a famous suit con- 
cerning the monastery at Westbury, the in- 
heritance of yEthelric. In another council 
held by Beornwulf at Clevesho in the next 
year the archbishop and the abbess were re- 
conciled, and their reconciliation put an end 
to the quarrel which, according to the record 
of the suit still preser\'ed to us, had deprived 
the whole people of the Anjjles * of primor- 
dial authority and the administration of holy 



Earl Godwine accordingly set sail with the ; baptism for the space of six years. In this 
ships of the country people and with two of ' council also, as it seems, a suit was deter- 
the king s ships, one of them being under the mined between the king and the Bishop of 
<;ommand of llarold, who, however, gave up Selsey touching certain lands at Denton, in 
the command to Beorn. This fleet was ' Sussex. The desire of Beornwulf to gain 



-weather-bound at Pevensey ; and while God- 
wine and Beorn were there Swegen came and 
priced his cousin to go with him to the king 



the support of the church may be connected 
with his jealousy of the rising power of 
Wessex. In 826 he marched against Ecg- 



and help him to make his peace. Beorn . berht with a large army, and advanced as far 
agreed, and, trusting to his kinship with ' as Ellandune, which is generally supposed to 
Swegen, rode off* with him, taking only three i have been in the neiglibourhood of Salisbury', 
companions. So secure did he feel that he ' There he was met by the West-Saxon army, 
assented to his cousin's re<|uest that he | ^^^ after heavy losses on both sides was de- 
would turn out their way and go with feated and fled. Tlie terrible slaughter made 
him to his ships ; for Swegen declared that at Ellandune is commemorated by Henry of 

Huntingdon in a scrap of an old ballad pre- 
served in his chronicle. This battle caused 
the general break-up of the Mercian power. 
Bosham, Swegen invited Beorn to go on During the next year the king and people of 
board. He vehemently reftised, but the ; East Anglia put themselves under the protec- 
sailors seized him, bound him, and rowed him tion of Ecgberht, and sought his help against 
to one of the ships. They then set sail for Mercia. Beornwulf, however, seems to have 



he feared that his crews would desert him 
unless they saw that he had gained his cousin 
over to his cause. When they came to 



Dartmouth, and tnere slew him by Swegen's 
orders. He was buried in the church. When 
Harold and Beom's friends and seamen, who 
were in I-.ondon, heard of his murder, they 
went to Dartmouth, took up his body, car- 
ried it to Winchester, and buried it in the 
did minster by the side of King Cnut, his 
uncle. 

[Ani^lo-Sax. Chron. ; Freeman's Norman Con- 
qaeet, n. 10-104 passim.] W. H. 

VOL. IV. 



made light of the alliance between Wessex 
and East Anglia. He invaded East Anglia, 
and began to slay the chief men of the kmg- 
dom. Encouraged bv the promise of help 
from Ecgberht, the feast Anglians fought 
with Beornwulf. They defeated and slew 
him, together with a large part of his army. 
[Anglo-Sax. Chron. ; Florence of Worcester ; 
Henry of Huntingdon; Haddan and Stubbs's 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, iii. 656- 
604 ; Kemblo's Codex Dipl. i. 276-85]. W. H. 
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BERANGER, GABKIEL (rf. 1817), 
artist, was bom in Rotterdam about 1729, 
and was descended from one of the Huguenots 
wlio had settled in Holland. In 1760, when 
he was alx)ut twenty-one years of age, he 
came to Ireland to join some of his relatives 
who had settled there, and after some time 
opened a print shop and artist's warehouse 
at 5 South Great George's Street, Dublin, 
where for many years he followed the pro- 
fession of an artist. At that time manv of 
the leading men of Dublin took great in- 
terest in Irish history and antiquities. Fore- 
most among these were General Valhincey 
and Colonel Burton Conyngham, who became 
acquainted with Beranger and were struck 
by iiis skill as an artist, his intellectual tastes, 
and his lively social disposition. They re- 
solved to employ him in sketching antiquities, 
and as his business in George's Street was 
not successful, they had him appointed to a 
government situation in the Dublin exche- 
quer office. 

He was an indefatigable draughtsman, and, 
whether working for himself or for others, 
seems never to have passed an object of anti- 
quarian interest without sketching it. He 
nrst drew all the anti(iuities of Dublin and 
its neighbourhood, and afterwards, accom- 
panied by a French artist named Bigari, 
made several sketching tours through the 
counties of Leinster, Connaught, and Ulster. 
He was not only a good artist, but a close 
observer of tlie p(M)])le among whom he tra- 
vellfd, and many of his drawings are ac- 
coni])unied by vivid deseri])tion.s of the scenery 
and anti(iuities of tlie places he visited, and 
racy notion's of his intercourse with the gentry 
and of tlie customs and manners of the 
peasantry. lie transferred liis drawings and 
descriptions to jjeveral manuscript volumes 
intended for j)ublicution, most of which are 
now presijrvccl in Dublin, in the Royal Irish 
Academy, and elsewhere. The drawing's are 
extremely valuable, as they preserve faith- 
fully the appearance of ancient buildings 
and stone monuments as they existed a cen- 
tury ago, many of which are now gn^atly 
dilapidated or wholly destroyed. Dr. Petrie 
made much use of these drawings to illustrate 
his book on the round towers of Ireland. 

In later life Beranger was made inde])en- 
dent by a becjnest from his brother-in-law. 
He died in 1817 at the age of eighty-eight, 
and was interred in the French burial-ground 
in Duljlin. 

[Willie's Mcmtjir of Beranger; IVtrie's Round 
To^ver^<. 248.1 P.W.J. 



BERCHET, TETEU (1050-171^0), 
painter, was born in France in 1659. He 



studied under Charles de Lafosse, and at the 
age of eighteen obtained employment in the 
royal palaces. He came to England in 1081 
to work under Rambour, a French painter of 
; architecture, but after a brief stay returned 
' to France. On paying a second visit to this 
\ country he received a commission from King 
I "William III to assist in the decoration of his 
new palace at Loo in Holland, and laboured 
there for fifteen months. On his return he 
finally settled in England, w^here he found 
extensive occupation in the houses of the 
nobility. He painted the staircase of the 
Duke of Schomberg's house in Pall Mall, and 
the picture of the Ascension on the ceiling 
of the chapel of Trinity College, Oxford. 
During the latter part of his life, in conse- 
quence of ill-health, he confined himself to 
small easel pictures, which were chiefly of a 
mythological character. He died in Mary- 
lebone, where he had long resided, on 1 Jan. 
1720. There are engravings from Berchet's 
pictiures by Jolm Smith, Simon, and Vertue, 
and he also etched a few plates from his own 
designs, amongst them *St. Cecilia in the 
clouds playing the violin,* a ticket for a con- 
cert, 1096. 

[Walpole*8 Ant»cdotes of Painting (Womum), 
p. 604 : Strutt*8 Biog. Diet, of Engravers ( 1 786) ; 
Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists (1878); MS. 
notes in British Museum.] L. F. 

BERCHTHUN, Saint (d. 733), abbot of 
Beverley, was originally a deacon under John, 
bishoj) of Hexham, now known as St. John 
of Beverley. AVIien John was translated fr<im 
Hexham to York, BtTchthun a])]H^ars to have 
accompanied him. (hie of .John's first acts 
as archbisho]) was to found a moniu^terv* at 
Beverley, then called In Derawuda, an^ in 
the year 700 he a])pointed BiTchthun its first 
abbot. In 717 the archbishop resigned his 
see, and at the invitation of Berchthun took 
up his residence at Beverley, where he died 
in 7:^1. It was from Berchthun that Bieda 
ol)taiiu;d much of the information rei«i)ecting 
the life and miracles of the sainted archbishop 
which is c(mtained in his history. The year 

I of Berchthun's death is variously given as 
733 and 740, but the former'date appears to 
be the best attested. Although no formal 

I record of his canonisation seems to exist, the 
title of saint is given to him by early writers, 
and his name a])i)ears in the calendar under 
15 May, the day of his death. In 1088 his 
remains were disinterred, and placed Ijeside 
those of John in the minster church at Bever- 
ley. His name, which in Anglo-Saxon ortho- 
graphy would be WTitten inditterentlyBeorh- 
thun or Brihthun, is variously latinised as 
Berchthunus, Bercthunus, Bertunus, Bry- 
thunus, and Britunus. 



BERDMORE, SAMUEL, D.D. (17-10- 
1802). mafiler of Cliarterhouse School, tb- 
ceived hia education at Jesus College, Cniu- 
bridge. He graduated B.A. in 1758, was 
elected a fellow of liis college, and proceeded 
to the degree of M.A. in 1762. He was 
elected master of Charteriioiue School in 
17eO,niidic^gneclt)iitt ot)icciiil791. Arch- 
bisbop Cornwallig conferred on Lim the 
Lambeth degree of D.D, 7 June 1773. Dr. 
Berdmore vim a njemlwr of tlie Unincmas- 
able Club. lie died at hia house, in South- 
ampton Row, London, on 20 Jou. 1803, and 
waa buried in the Oharterboiise on the 30th 
of that month. He wrote ' Sjiecimens of 
Literary llesemblance in the works of Pope, 
Oray, and other celebrated writers ; with 
oritiwJ obst-rrationB : in a wriee of letters,' 
addretH«d to the Rer. Peter l-'orster, rector 
of nedenbam, Norfolk, London, 1801, 8vo ; 
and edil'.'il ' Lusua Poetici ex ludo Uterorio 
njiud .Kdea Carlhusianas Londini. Quibus 
nccessfrc orntionea binie in Sutloni laudeni 
in .TMibna Carthuaiania liabitie,' 1791, 8vo. 

[Ornit. Mag- twii. (i-) 9*. {ii-J 60S. ccivi. S38 ; 
Oradukti CnalnU. (1BS6) 31 ; Nichols's Ulnstr. 
of Lit. Tii. M. viil. iH ; Nichola'ii Lit. Anccd. 
ii. 73, 6U ; Cnriialc's Enduvsd Oroui mar Schools, 
ii. 16.] T. C. 

BEHE, RICHARD (./. lo24), abbot of 
GliLOoiibun-. was ineratleJ In U»;i, the elec- 
tioTT of I'htimaa Wasvn having been quaahed 
b; the Riahop of Balh and Wetl». He was a 
great builds. Leland tells us rbai he built 



' archeil on both sidi<s the east end tbnl began 
to cast out,' and made thevault of the steeple 
in tlie Imnsejit 'and under 2 arches like S. 
Andres Crosse els it liad fallen.' Br the 
iMut end of the church Lfland eridently 
ineNUt \h^ east enU of the nave and aisles, 
and not of the cliuneel. Bere also built a 
nnw sot of chambers, in wbicli he entertained 
Henry VII on his march into the wt-sl during 
the rebellion Of Perkin Warbeck in tUe 
autumn of 1497. Hence tiute rooms were 
called tbp king's lodgings. He also added 
uawlodgitiES for secular prieetn to tliP various 
building* of the abbey. Almshoueea for ten 
■■Id women built by JLbbot Bere still atand 
at Glastonburr, and a stone in the chapel 
exhibits his initials, surmounted by his cug- 
niaancR, a cross between two beer-iugs. Ilia 
initials and cognisance inn'y aLto be aeeii on 
St. Bunedict's church iu Glastonbury, and his 
Mji tials, surmounted by a mitre, oh the Lei>eni' 
'tal at Slonklon, near Taunton; for 



l>oth these buildings were rejinired bv him. 
The R. B. on the lower of St. Mary's at 
Taunton, has long Uvn taken to witncse to 
Bere'a work, 'i'hcse lelteni, however, more 
probably reprint the name of a more famous 
architect. Sir Reginald Bray [q, v.] Among 
his various works Bere built the manoi^houae 
at Sharpham, before his lime only a poor 
lodge, where Fielding was horn. In 160,1 the 
king sent Bere, with two other arabeaiadors, 
to Rome to congratulate IHus III on his ele- 
vation lo the papacy. Their mission was in 
vain ; for the nope died a few weeks after his 
election. On his return from It«ly the abbot 
built cliapels of Our Ladv of Loretio and of 
the Holy Sepulchre in his church. In this 
year also he 'supplicated' the conn^galion 
of the universitv of Oxford for a degree in 
divinity, but with what success does not 
appear. In 1508 he was engaged in a con- 
troversy with Warham, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, concerning the genuineness of the 
Cratended rebcs of St. Dunstan at Glaston- 
ury. Finding that the worshijiiiers at the 
splendid ahrine of the saint picked off its 
ornaments, the abbot had caused it to be 
raised out of reach. The monks of Cnnl>-r- 
bury, jealous of the crowds of iiilgrims who 
flocked lo Olaslonbuiy, saw in this change 
in the position of the ahrine an ultempt to 
increase popular veneration. By order of 
the archbishop a search for the relics wa» 
madtMit Canterbury on 20 April, and 'War- 
ham wrote to Abbot Bere telling him o^the 
coffinand the bones which had been found, and 
bidding him attend on the feast of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and show cause why the 
Glaslonbiirv monks should claim to have the 
genuine relics. Bere replied, ujiholding the 
claim of his convent, and aseerting that if 
the Canterbury monks had such relics ther 
belonged of.rfglit to Glnstonbury. In thw 
letter he describes the veneration displayed 
towanls St, Dunstan by the Somerset folk. 
The archbishop replied in peremptory terms. 
In a few i^ears the dispute was settled by the 
generalpiUngeofthereligioushouses. Befom 
that time, on 20 Jan. 1524, Abbot Bere died. 
A letter addressed to him ('R. Bero 0I»*- 
1 Abbali ') by Erasmus, 4 Sept, 1624, 
that he was a scholar of considi^rable 
Writing to him about his edition 
of S. Jerome, Erasmus expretses his entire 
concurrence in the abbot's opinion of hiswork. 
He sjieaks of hia love of learning, and of the 
liberality he has shown to schalats, nambg 
especially bis own friend, Kacharias Frisius. 
This letter is of importance, both as repre- 
senting Bere's attitude lowaids the new learn- 
ing in England, and as throwing a special 
light on the life of his famous abbey in Ihesu 
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its lust ilavii, Ikrcwiis buried under a plain 
Hlnb of marble in thu »outh aUle of the Dodj 
of liis churcli, near bv the cliapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre which he 'built. 

{Lcland'H Itin. iii. 103; ]{iill.v.f.59; Wood's 
Athens Oioa. 1.640; Mi'innrialx of St. Dunalao, 
426-39; ErasmiEpp.eil. Li'j-iUd, 1706, 1 f. ai6, 
Ep. 700; Somerset Arrhool, ftiic.'a Procenlinga, 
Yiii. ii. 135, iTiii. ii. 112, iiri. n. 83, 100,] 

W. H. 

6EBEBL0CK, JUHN. [See BiikBr 

BLOCK.] 

BEREFORD, lt.\LPn de (^. 1329), 
judg^, was of a li-^l family pOA^ieSBiDg lorgn 
fstates in tht'midlniid counties. He may have 
be«n a son of Oabtrt de Harford, or Hereford, 
chiofgentlemanlultanulfof Hengham,juBtice 
of the common pli>a»', who was prohahly son of 
Walter de Bartord of l^^anKlfy in Warwick- 
ehire, and brother of Sir Wiiliiim de Bereford 
fq. v.], chief justice of the common pleas in 
13(K). llalpli was possessed of land m three , 
Oxfordshire townships in 1.31G, vii. Bourton, 
Milcome, and Barfonl (Party. Writ», vol. ii.- 
div. 3, p. r,26),and in the same year was one 
of the custodi's of tlif vacant bishopric of , 
Winchester. He was furamont^ to the great I 
council at Westminsti-r for 27 May 1324. 
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and three others in a royal c 
treat with the Irish magnates for the Scottish 
war {Clawi. Ed. I, No. ^23, m. 12 dors. ; Jfit. 
28ia. /, ro. 17; Pat. US Ed. I, m. 20,&c.). 
He stilt occurs in that capacity in 130Q (PIu. 
Trin. 33 Ed. I, ro. 63), but was named as a 
justice of assize for six English counties in 
1310. In 1314 he was made chancellor of 
Ireland {Pat. 7 Ed. II, m. 16), and occur* at 
such at his last appearance, August 1317. 

[Fosa's Judges, iii. 234 ; Calendar of Docn- 
ments relating to Irvland, 1293.1301.] 

J.H.B. 

BEREFORD, WILLIAM de (d. 1326), 

judge, son of Walter de Bereford andbrothir 
of Osbert de Bereford, chief gentleman to 
the chief justice, Ralph de Heufham, guo- 
ceeded liis brother as t«nantr-in-ta3 of certain 
estates in Warwickshire, a fiict which may 
account for the father and brother being 
confounded as they are in the pedigree giTm 
inFerrers's'Manuscript of Antiquities.' ITiis 
iudtre appears to he first mentioned in a 
hy document contained in the roll of 



Ho 






Soutliampton, and OlmicestiT in 1316, on 

KIHiih-^l Hugh Ui Di'SiK-iisi-rV manors, und 
UrilX'tt Ijewvr and his ucnimtilici'S, who had 
uttm-Ui<MibumCa»il>-tn l»22,nndin 1324 
in I l-xfuKl-hin. iind H-rkshih'. In 1329 or 
IXm (llitJB.VLB) h- wni the wcond of five 
juslice»itintrrBnt,«fn-hiiiuuni>rli''r was Adam 
di' Rrome, for Xollin^tlinin and five other 

rK.»»'<i Livw ..f til.. Jiulii-'-; Fsrren und 
Ni,-hnll»s LpFc^lorihir.-. and K.-rnT's MS. of An- 
liijuitii-scitol thvn-in, iv. pt. i. 34S; Dugdali-'s 
Orif.'iiKijJliriiiidiili'hi Baki-r'n Siirthamptonshiro, 
i. M-1; Ki> L'c.lkt'timt'U T<i|H,|:r;i[<Uica (NichoU, 
1843); (•nllliiiriK^ CIKfliuns. vii. 205; Parly. 
Wriis. vul. ii. div. 3, \\ ft2G.] J. A. H, 

BEREFORD, IIICTIAHD de (f. 128.V 

I'llri.iiulL,''',"!!' d'liicnijMnirv with William 

de B.-r..forii, 1 1 hiof iui-tic {t\. v.], but their 

ndiitiiinshi]), if iiny. is nn( known. He first 



ill' WHS appnmt'sl trrasun-r ot the Irish ex- 
eii.>.n«T ( Fin. 28 Bl. I, tn. 8), n-ceived letters 
of protection as ' Uicliard de Bereford elk.' 
12 June, and rcachi'd Dublin on 7 July. 
He was at onix joined with the justiciar 



lengthy 

parliament for 1291, which, after setting 
forth that the prior of Tynemoutb had been 
charged with certain encroachments upon the 
royal prermtive and the rights of the bor- 
gesses of Sewcastle-upon-Tyne, and had 
pleaded a certain charter in justification, 
concludes by referring the charter to three 
judges ( Bereford being one) for their opinion. 
In the following year he was aswciated with 
Robert de HcnliiVd, Rol>i-rt Malet,and Wil- 
liam de Gyselhiim in a special commission to 
investigate the murder of Roger de Dreiton, 
treasurer of the Karl of l^mwall, which. 
occurring while he was in his way to attend 
parliament at Westminster, was regarded hy 
the king as more tlinn a breach of his peace, 
an outrage upon his royiil dignity. That 
about this timi' he was acting as one of the 
n>gular i list ices itinerant seems probahle from 
the fact that in 1293 two brothers, Eustace 
and John de I'nrles, were committed to the 
Tower fur publicly insulting him in the Aula 
Regis'in tfieprciienceofthckinBaudofnuny 

nd others the king's '' • ■ ■ 

iinjr him of partiality 
straf inn of justice in Staftbrdshire, his col- 
leagues satisfying the king of his innocence, 
and the parties having their li'gal remedy by 
way of plaint (i/iierela) ti) the king. In the 
preceding year, however, he seems to have 
been removeil for a time from office, Peter 
de Mallorc being commissioned in his stead. 
Diigilale records liis appointment as justice 
of tlio common bench under date 1394. In 
1 203 we also find ment ion of him aa assi^ed, 
with Gilbert de lioubery, to try certain per- 
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8()ns charged with intimidating witnesses 
summoned to give evidence before the bishop 
on the trial of a clergyman accused of felony. 
The date of the first fine recorded as having 
been levied before him is November 1294, 
and to this fact Dugdale*s silence concerning 
his previous history is probably attributable. 
He was summoned to parliament as a justice 
in 1295. He appears as a party to the act 
of council by wnich, in 1297, during the 
absence of the king in Flanders, Humfrey 
de Bohun, earl of Hereford, and Roger Bigoa, 
earl of Norfolk, who appear to have been 
apprehensive of evil consequences resulting 
on the return of the king from their oppo- 
sition to his arbitrary measures for raismg 
supplies, and their refusal to take the com- 
mand of the war in Gascony, were assured 
by the prince and council of immunity from 
his * rancour and indignation/ In 1301 he 
was one of a court of three judges which 
passed sentence of imprisonment upon the 
Bishop of Tynemouth for having detained in 
custouy a servant of the prior of Durham, 
in defiance of letters patent, by which the 
king had privileged the prior and his retainers 
from arrest. In the parliament of 1305 he 
was one of twenty-one English members 
appointed to confer with the same number of 
Scotch representatives touching the best 
means of promoting the stability of Scotland. 
In the following year he went the northern 
circuit as one of the commission of trailbaston. 
He was reappointed justice of the common 
bench by Edward II on his accession in 1807, 
and succeeded Ralph de Hengham as chief 
justice of that bench 15 ^larch 1308-9. In 
1318 he was placed on a special commission 
to try sheriifs and other oflScers charged with 
extortion and other illegal practices in the 
counties of Oxford, Berkshire, Warwick, and 
Leicester, and reappointed for the two last- 
mentioned counties next year. July 1326 
appears to be the latest date on which he sat 
at Westminster for the purpose of taking 
acknowledgments of fines. He died in the 
same month and year, leaving two sons, 
Simon and William. lie was a large landed 
proprietor, holding estates in no fewer than 
eight counties, the major part, however, bein^ 
in the midland counties of Warwick, Oxford, 
and Berkshire. He was succeeded on the 
bench by Hervey de Staunton. From a royal 
grant of free piscary at Shillingford to W il- 
Bam de Bereford we learn that his wife*8 
name was Margaret. 

[Nichols's Leicester, iv. 343; Plac Abbrev. 
216, 280 ; Prjrnne on Fourth Part of Coke's In- 
stitutes, 20 ; Kot. Pari. i. 29^, 95, 100a ; Abbrev. 
Rot. Orig. i. 60 ; Cal. Rot. Pat. i. 62 ; Dugdale's 
Chron. 8er. 30, 33 ; Foss's Judges.] J. M. R. 



BERENGARIA {,d. after 1230), queen of 
Richard I, was the daughter of Sancho VI 
of Navarre, and his queen Blanche of Cas- 
tile. Remarkable for wisdom, beautiful in 
person, and of elegant manners, she had won 
the heart of Richard when he was count of 
Poitou (Itin. Hicardij 176 ; Will. Newb. 
c. 19). Soon after he came to the throne 
he sent his mother, Eleanor, to bring her 
to him at Messina, whither he had gone 
on his way to the crusade, that he might 
make her his wife. Eleanor and -Berengaria 
crossed into Italv bv the Great St. Bernard, 
and in February 1 191 came down to Naples, 
where they found ships sent by Richard to 
meet them. A large escort accompanied the 
ladies, and the servants of Tancred of Sicilv 
forbade them to enter Messina (Benedict, 
ii. 157). They accordingly went on to Brin- 
disi. While thev were there, Richard had a 
dispute with Philip of France about the in- 
tended marriage, for he had long been under 
a contract to marrj* the French king's sister 
Alice. Philip demanded that Richard should 
sail with him at once, and then he said he 
might marr\' Berengaria at Acre; if not, 
then he should marry his sister. Richard 
said that he would not do either the one or 
the other (Rigokd, 32). The story that he 
declared that Berengaria was already his wife 
{Guil, Armor, iv. 182) is manifestly untrue. 
After the dispute had been arranged, Richard 
went to Reggio, and brought his mother and 
Berengaria to Messina on 30 March, the very 
day Philip left. When Richard set sail from 
Messina on 10 April, he sent Berengaria and 
his sister Joanna, the widowed queen of 
Sicily, in advance of the fleet in a strongly 
built vessel called a dromond, or bussy under 
the charge of Robert of Tomham. A violent 
storm scattered the fleet. The king landed 
at Crete, and then at Rhodes, while the ship 
in which the ladies were came to anchor off 
Limasol on 1 May. Isaac, the emperor of 
Cyprus, tried to entice the ladies ashore, but 
thejr seem to have known the cruelty with 
which the Cypriots had treated the crews of 
the ships that had been wrecked, and refused 
to listen to his invitation. At last, on 6 May, 
they promised to disembark the next day. 
Scarcelv had they made this promise, when 
Richard's ship came in sight. The next day 
the defeat of the Cypriots enabled Berengaria 
to enter Limasol. On 12 May she was mar- 
ried to Richard by his chaplain Nicolas, after- 
wards bishop of Le Mans, and on the same 
day was crowned queen by the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux and the Bishops of E\Teux and 
Bayonne. When Richard completed the 
conquest of Cyprus, and forced the emperor 
to surrender on 81 May, he committed 
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Isaac's daughter to the queen*8 care, that she 1215 a composition was made of which the 

might bring her up. On 1 June Berengaria, nope approved {Hecueilf xix. 607). The 

Joanna, and their suite sailed from Cyprus king's aeath prevented the payment of the 

for Acre, and the king, who set out a few arrears. Early in the reign of Henry HI she 

days later, joined them there on 8 June, claimed 4,040/. The Templars beoune her 

When the city surrendered, it was parted be- agents, and secured her from further loss, 

tween Richard and Philip, and as the palace She lived at Le Mans as countess, for on 

happened to be in the share that fell to 23 Aug. 1216 she presided over a trial by 

Ricnard, he lodged his queen, his sister, and combat {L^Art de Virijier, xiii. 102). In 

Isaac's daughter there. AVhen on 21 Aug. 1226 she inherited a share in the estate of 

Richard marched southwards, Berengaria was her distant kinsman William, bishop of Cha- 

left at Acre under the care of Stephen of Long- Ions (Albbric Trium Fontium, Iteeueil^ 

champ and Bertram of Verdun. She and the xviii. 796). She founded the Cistercian 

otherladiesremainedinPalestine until the re- monastery called 'PietasDei' at Espan in 

turn of Richard to Acre in September 1192. Maine in 1230. She died soon after, and was 

They then embarked on Michaelmas day, and, buried in the church she had built, 

more fortunate than the king, arrived safely [Itinerariam Regis Kicaidi, Memoriali of 

at Sicily (Dicbto, 668 ; Will. Xbwb. c. 31). Richard I, vol. i. (Rolls Ser.) ; Roger of HoToden, 

Thence they went to llome, where they were iii. (Rolls Ser.) ; Walter of Coventry (Rolls Ser.) ; 

honourably received bv Celestine III. At William of Newburgh(Eng. Hist Soc);Heming- 

Rome they staved for six months, for they hurgh (Eng. Hist. Soc.) ; R. Diceto (Twysden) ; 

were glad of the pope's protection against the Annales de Waverleia in Ann. Monast ii. (Rolls 

emperor. When thev left, Celestine gave them p^^^-) J ^'g^^' ^e Gestis Philippi Augusti, Guil- 

in charge to a cardinal, who conducted them lelmi Bn^nis-Armonci Phihppidos, Loth m Re- 

bv Pisa and Genoa to Marseilles There thev *^^®*^ ^^ Histonens, xvn. ; Rymer s Foedera, ed. 

Dy i-isa ana uenoa to uarsemes. mere mev ^^^^ j^j^^ Strickland's Lives of the Queens of 

were met by Alfonso II of Aragon, who took j^ j^^^ ^^j j ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ .^ j^^ ^ 

them as far as the borders of his kmgdom, Berengaria's tomb at Espan.] W. H. 
Raymond of St. GiUes, count of Toulouse. 

next took charge of them, and conducted BERENGER, RICHARD(£?.1782), a man 
them to Poitou (Hoveden, iii. 228). Richard famous in his day for his cliarm in social life, 
did not join his wife for some time after his held for many years the position of gentle- 
release. He seems to have fallen into an man of the horse to George III. His father 
uncleftiily lift', for in 1U)5 he was sliar])ly was Moses Berenger, a rich London iner- 
reproved bv n liormit, who warned him *Esto chant ; his mother was Penelope, the fourth 
memorsubversionisSodomie, iS:c.' (Hoveden, and youngest sister of Sir Richard Temple, 
iii. :^88). At't^r >i severe illness he declared first Lord Cobham. Both of his works in 
that he would take lit?renp:aria back to him literature dealt with the horse and its rider. 
npiin, for he had not lived with her for some The first, entitled * A new System of Horse- 
vears, not probably since they parted at Acre, raanship,' appeared in 1754, and was a trans- 
Yhey doubtless met at Poitiers at Christmas lation from the French of Monsieur Bourgelat. 
1 HK5. It is ])ossible that she mav have been The second, * The Ilistorv and Art of Ilorse- 
with the king wh(*n he received his death- manship,' was published in 1771 in two 
wound (Hkmingburgii, i. 228, implies that volumes, and contained considerable histori- 
this was so, but his account of Richard's death cal information still not without interest to 
is late and inaccurate). After Richard's the student. Several minor poems by Be- 
death she lived much at I^ Mans, for she renger are in Dodsley's collection (vi. 271- 
had received that city and the county of 6) ; and three essays, with a small poem on 
IVigorre as her dower. John cheated her of j the * Birthday of Shakespeare,' were contri- 
her jointure. In 1201 she went to Chinon to buted by him to the periodical called the 
meet him, and he there jiromised her Bayeux, | MVorld,' which has been included in many 
two castles in Anjou, and l,()(X) marks a year { editions of the * British Essayists.' Dr. John- 
(lIovKUEN, iv. 178; Uymer, i. 40). He did son once styled him the * standard of true 
not kee]) his word, and in January 1204 In- elegance ; ' but the aSvSertion was met with 
nocent 111 wrote to him saying that her the remark that Berenger resembled too 



])overty forced her to live like a beggar with 
her sister Blanche, countess of Champagne 
(lieciieil, xix. 447). Another urgent letter 
was writt€»n by the pope cm the same subject 



closely the gentleman of Congreve's comedies. 
Hannah More styled him * everybody's 
favourite,' and summed up his character as 
' all chivalry, and blank verse, and anecdote.' 



in 1207 (Rymer, i. 14*^) ; and another de- : Distinction in society has its pains as well as 
mand was made in 1213 {Arm. Wav. 278), its pleasures. Berenger outlived his means, 
when John made his submission. Finally in j and was obliged for some years to confine 
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bimepll' lo liLe olKciul residence in llie Kiny'* 
AIew», thc^n a priYik|red placa OKBiiiHt Ui(? ! 
aitAcks of hailins. Cmefly thrnui^i ike im- 
BuUnce of Qarrick, who sent him back Lis I 
securities tbr mil. with a donalion 'if SOUf., 
It composition woe elfecled with his cntdilj^rs. 
Bermger died in the King's Mews, Lonilon, 
» S^t. 17»3. 

[Qnir, M;ig. 1782, p. -loS; BobwbU's Ji.hii- 
«in CI83SI, iii. 83, ni. 100. viii 68-7; Johii 
T»yl'ir'« ReojnJs «f my Life, i, 32S-8 ; Ho- 
borta's Lift uf H. Mow. i. 74. 77. 17S; Qftrrick'a 
dMTwpatidencii. ii. 207-8. Sfli-S.] W. P. C. 

BERESFOBD, JAJIES (1764-1840), 
imwoUaiieuud writer, aecond son of llichard 
Beretfonl, tcos bom at Uphom, Huit«, 28 
May 17(M. He was educated at the Chartei^ 
house and Merlon C'olk'ge, Oxford, where he 
obtained A f-iUowBhip. He was B.A. 17^, 
nnd M.A. 1798. He became rector of Kib- 
wnrth Ueauchump, Leicesterahire, in 1^12, 
and died ihere iiS Sept. 1840. His chief 
wark wna 'The Miseries of Human Life; 
IX the Liut Groans of Timothy Teg-tj and 
Samuel Sensitive, with a few aupplemen- 
«ry sighs from Mrs. Testy,' Londoa, 1S06-7. 
It was praised by Scott, and went through 
several editions. He also wrote some poeti- 
cal translations and religious books, 

[Qonl. Mag. May 1841 ; Biog. tricL of Living 
Authan, 181S.] 

BERESFORD, JOHN (1738-1805), Irish 
«lsteaman, was the BCPond joa of Marcus, Earl 
of Tyrone,Hnd Lady Catherine, Baroness de Ln 
Poer,the heiress of a long lineof barons, itnd 
■was bom in Dublin 14 March I73H. Uewas 
educated at Kilkenny acbool, and at Trinity 
Collegc,])ublin,graduaringB,A.in 1757. lie 
vraa called to the bar in Hilary term 17f>0, but 
never pmclised. In November of the same 
year lie married Constant ia Ligondes of Au- 
vergne. whom her aunt, the Countess Moira, 
to the great displeasure of the Roman catholic 
clei;gy, had perstiaded to accompany her to 
Ireland rather than enter a convent aa she had 
intended. At the new election on the death 
of Qeorf e H in 1760, Beresfonl was, through 
liis fitnuiy influence, relumed for WalerfoRl, 
which he continued to represent till his dnath. 
From the beginning he attended with great 
diligence lohisparhamentarvduliee, devoting 
much pains to finance and the mastery of 
practical business. In 17(56 he was appomted 
tt privy cotutcillor, and in 1770 one of the 
cammiMionera of revenue. In the following 
year he offered for the speakersliip, onec)f tie 
creat objects of his ambition ; but as Lord 
Townshend, the lord-lieutenant, objected to 
jaw joining the two olBces, he reluctant ly wilh- 
—•—— • ' chtims. His first wife baring died 



in November 177:^. he iiiarrie<l, in Juiiu 1774, 
Barbara Jloutgoiniry, a eek-hmli'd beauiy, 
who, with her siskT, Ivudy Mountjoy, and 
the MarcliioueMof Townght'nd,wus depicted 
by Sir Joshua Heniolda as one of the 
' Graces ' in the painting now lu the Roval 
Academy. The marriage greatly strength- 
ened the political position of Beresford, and, 
assisted by lus plodding petMverance and 
undoubted merit as an administrator, he 
gradually succeeded in wielding an almost, 
unlimited, though aa unobtrneive and hidden, 
authority in Irish affairs. Promoted first 
commissioner of reveuue in 1780, ha not 
only introduced important reforms in the 
methods of revenue collection, but improved 
in many important respects the architecture 
and street communication of Dublin. Under 
his auspices the splendid new uiigtom-hoiise 
was begun in 17HI, and comjileted in ten 
years al a cost of about 400,000/., the quays 
were widened and extended, and the opening 
up of SockvilleStreet and other lines of com- 
munication was nccompliBhed. After Pitt 
became prime minister of England, Bereeford, 
under the administration of various lord lieu- 
tenants, was practically entrusted with the 
management of Irish affairs, and his advice 
guided Pitt in his whole political policy to- 
wards that couutrv. He arranged with Pitt 
in 17f^4 the clauses of Mr. Urde's hilt for the 
removing of the trade restrictions of Ireland, 
which was bitterly and successfully opposed 
by Rrattan on account of a clause binding 
the )Htrliament to re-enact England's naviga- 
tion laws. lie was also at one with Pitt in 
the matter of thej«^ency. Evidence of his 
increasing influence is 10 be found in his ap- 
pointment, in 178(!, to be a privv councillor 
of England. Although his authorily was 
threatened with sudden enlinction In 1795, 
when Lord Fitzwilliam was sent over as lord 
lieutenant to iuaugtirateapolicy of concession, 
it proved strong ennujfh, not only to defeat 
the benevolent mtouliona of the English go- 
venunent, but to institute a political depar- 
ture of a totally different kind. Lord Fiti- 
william found on his arrival that Beresford 
' was filling a situation greater than that of 
the lord lieutenant himself,' that he was ' vir- 
tually king of Ireland,' and that the weight 
of his ' unpopularity ' with tlie party of Grot- 
Ian would completely nullifv all attempts to 
reconcile them. He therefore at once dis- 
missed liim from office, and though he con- 
tinued to him his full salary of i!,000/., this, 
it was added in carefully guarded language, 
was merely' forlongand laborious at temlance.' 
Such a severe measure at once brought mai- 
lers to a crisis between Lord Fitiwilliam 
and the cabinet, and in a few weeks he n 
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reculled. In his letters to Lord Carlisle he had 
made use of expressions imputing * malversa- 
tions ' to Beresford, and as he declined an ex- 
planation or apology, a hostile meeting was 
arranged to take place at Kensington, which 
was prevented by the interference of the 
police. After the recall of Fitzwilliam, Beres- 
ford returned to his old duties. The failure 
to put into oi>eration a policy of conciliation 
led almost inevitably to the idea of a union 
with Great Britain as an ultimate means of 
overcoming Irish discontent, and while doubt- 
less Beresford was in a great degree respon- 
sible for its adoption he also contributed his 
assistance in adjusting the arrangements by 
which it was brought about. After its ac- 
complishment he retained office till 1802, to 
8U])erintend the fiscal arrangements conse- 
quent thereupon between the two kingdoms. 
In the imperial parliament he continued to 
represent Waterford. II is remaining years 
w(»re spent between the fulfilment of his par- 
liamentary duties in London and the recrea- 
tions of agricultiu-e and gardening at his seat 
at Walworth, Londonderry, where he died, 
after a short illness, 5 Nov. 1805. By his 
first wife he had four sons and ^\e daughters, 
and by his second five daughters and three 
sons. 

[Beresford's Correspondence of Right Hon. 
John Beresford, printed for private circulation, 
1854 ; Oeut. Mae:. Ixxv. 1083-4 ; Grenville Me- 
moirs (Geopgo III), ii. 310-38 ; Stanhope's Life 
oflMtt.] T. F. H. 

BERESFORD, Lord JOHN GEORGE 
1)E LA r()EK,D.D. (177.VlS(5i>), primate of 
Irclaiul, was a younger son of George de la ' 
Poer, second earl and first marcjuis of Water- 
ford. He was boni at Tyrone Ilouse, Dublin, 
^2'2 Nov. 1773, and was educated at Eton and 
at C'lirist Church, Oxford, where he proceeded 
B.A. m April 1703, M.A. 17 March 179(5, 
and I). I)., by diploma, 11 March I8O0, in 
view of his consecration, '2-i March, to the 
bishopric of Cork. lie was ordained deacon 
1? April 1795, and priest, 17 Dec. 1797; was 
first preferred to the family rectories of 
Clonegam and Xewtown Lenan in the dio- 
cese of Lismore; was presented, 23 Dec. 
1799, to the deanery of the cathedral church 
of 8t. Macartin's, Cloglier; and in 1801 be- 
came rector of Termonmaguirk in the diocese 
of Armagh. He was promoted 20 Feb. 1805 
to tlie bisliopric of Cork and Ross, from 
whicli he was translated to the see of Rap- 
hoe, 10 Aug. 1807, and to tliat of Clogher, ' 
25 Srpt. 1819. On 21 April 1820 he was 
created archbishop of Dublin, and was en- 
throned at Christ Church on May following, 
and on the 23rd of the same month was ap- 



pointed a privy councillor in Ireland. FinaUy 
ne was translated to the archbishopric of Ar- 
magh and the primacy of all Ireland, 17 June 
1822. In 1829 the primate succeeded Lord 
Manners as vice-chancellor of the imiversity 
of Dublin, and continued in that office until 
his election to the chancellorship left vacant 
by the death of the King of Hanover, 19 Nov, 
1851. The archbishop made munificent gifts 
to the library, erected, at an expense of 
3,000/., a campanile in the centre of the 
great quadrangle 1853, and presented one 
sum of 1,000/. in 1853 towards founding a 
chair of ecclesiastical history, and another 
of like amount in 1861 towards augmenting 
its income. He also gave over 6,000/. to 
the college of St. Columba, near Stackallan, 
which was opened in 1844, to fumbh the 
gentry of Ireland with a school 'on the model 
of Eton.* The archbishop was for several 
years visitor and patron of St. Columba s, 
with which he severed his official connection 
6 Dec. 1853, on account of a misunderstand* 
ing with the warden {Correspond^mce relative 
to the Warden of St. Columba^ s ColUgCy 8vo, 
Armagh, 1853). On Thursday, 29 March 1855, 
the pnmate celebrated his episcopal jubilee 
at the palace of Armagh. An address firom 
the clergy was drawn up by Archbishop 
Whately of Dublm. Beresford restored the 
cathedral of Armagh at an expense of nearly 
30,000/., and improved the services by his 
own bounty. He held the patronage of 120 
livings, which he administered with great 
fairness ( Addresses, ^-c. -p. 10), and in ordinary 
times he gave to the clergy, in the way of 
salaries to curates and augmentations of small 
incomes, not less than 1,800/. a year. During 
the * tithe war many of the clergy and their 
families were saved from actual starvation by 
his generosity '((T<7i^. Maff. December 1862). 
He contributed large sums to the Church 
Pxlucation Society (as president), and to the 
Armagh Diocesan Church Education Society 
{Iris/i Ecclesiastical Gazette^ 15 Nov. 1862). 
The prudent desire of Archbishop Beresford to 
make the best of educational measures which 
he could not control, and his recommendation 
to the clergy to accept the aid of the National 
Board, ex])osed him not only to miscon- 
struction, but abuse. He was a conservative 
in politics, and opposed the Roman Catholic 
Kelief Bill of 1829, against which he seconded 
the motion of the Archbisliop of Canterbury 
in the House of Lords. His speech on that 
occasion, one of his very few printed produc- 
tions, was j)ublished in 1829. His other pub- 
lications are : 1. ' A Speech on the System of 
National Education established in Ireland.' 
2. A Sei*mon preached at St. Paul's on 9 June 
1 836, at the Yearly Meeting of the Children of 
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the Charity Schools. 3. * A Charge delivered 
at his Annual Visitation, 1845/ &c., 8vo, 
London, 1846. 4. * A Letter to the Bishop of 
Exeter on the Church Discipline Bill,' 8vo, 
London, 1856. Beresford was never mar- 
ried. He died, 18 July 1862, at Woburn, 
near Donaghadee, the seat of George Dunbar, 
Esq., D.L., who had married one of his nieces. 
His remains were taken to Armagh, and 
buried 30 July in the crypt of the cathedral 
he had restored. At his funeral the lloman 
catholic primate. Dr. DL\on, and Dr. Cooke, 
the moderator of the general assembly of the 
presbyterian church, walked side by side. 

[Cotton's Fasti Ecclesise Hibernica ; Dublin 
University Magazine, July 1840 ; Addresses pre- 
sented to the L<jni Prinmt« of Ireland on his 
attaining the fiftieth year of his episcopate, with 
his grace's answers, and an account of the pro- 
ceedings at Armagh on 29 March 1855 ; Belfast 
News-Letter, Dailv Express, and Record, 21 July 
1862 ; Guardian, 23 July 1862 ; English Church- 
man, 24 July 1862; Times, 21, 24, 26, and 
30 July, and 1 and 23 Aug. 1862; Christian 
Examiner, 6 Aug. 1862; Irish Ecclesiastical 
Gazette, 15 Aug. and 15 Nov. 1862; Gent. Mag. 
December 1862.] A. H. G. 

BERESFORD, Sib JOHN POO (1768 ?- 
1844), admiral, a natural son of Lord de la 
Poer, afterwards first marquis of Waterford, 
entered the navy in 1782 on board the Alex- 
ander, under the protection of Lord Lomifford. 
Having served his full time, principally on j 
the Newfoundland and West Imdia stations, • 
he was made lieutenant 4 Nov. 1790. He " 
was then sent out to join the Lapwing frigate ' 
in the Mediterranean, and whilst in her was ' 
specially employed on shore at Genoa and I 
Turin, concerting measures for the removal 
of the English residents, running very con- 
siderable risk in the midst of the revolu- 
tionary excitement, from which he escaped 
in the disguise of a peasant. In 1/94 
he was appointed to the Hesolution of 74 
guns, bearmg the flag of Rear-admiral Mur- 
ray, the commander-in-chief on the North 
American station, by whom, in November 
1794, he was promoted to the command of 
the Lynx sloop. His successful protection 
of a convoy, a few weeks later, against two 
French ships of superior force, the energy 
and skill he displayed in rescuing the Thetis 
frigate, which had got ashore, and the cap- 
ture of a powerful French privateer, all with- 
in the next three months, won for him from 
the admiral an appointment to the Hussar 
frigate as acting captain, and he was sent, 
under the immediate orders of Captain Coch- 
rane of the Thetis, to destroy some French 
store ships in Hampton Roads. On 17 May 
1795 they met the store ships outside the 



Capes ; there were five of them, ail heavily 
armed, though still no match for the frigates. 
After a smart action two of them were cap- 
tured, one the Pr§voyante, nominally a 3t)- 
gun frigate, but having only 24 guns on board, 
and those only 8-poimders; the other the 
Raison, called a 24-gun frigate, but mounting 
only eighteen (Jahes, Naval History (ed. 
1860), i. 319). None the less the action was 
considered highly creditable, and Admiral 
Murray removed Beresford into the Pr6- 
voyante ; but the admiralty considered this 
too large for a first command, and appointed 
him to the Raison. In the following aut umn, 
25 Aug. 1796, whilst cairyinff 200,000/. in 
specie from Boston to Halifax, he fell in with 
the Vengeance, a French frigate of the largest 
size, a snip of 1,180 tons, and though nomi- 
nally of 40 guns, 18-pounders, carrying ac- 
tually 52 ; the Raison, on the other hand, was 
a 9-pounder frigate of 470 tons, and mounted 
30 guns, carronades included. A running 
fight began, in the course of which the Ven- 
geance, having sustained some injury, dropped 
astern, and a timely fog permitted the Raison 
to make good her escape (ibid. i. 384). In 
March 1797 the Raison captured a large and 
rich Spanish ship near the Bahamas, and drove 
another on shore ; during the year she made 
several other prizes, and towards the end of 
it was sent home with convoy, and was paid 
off. Early in 1798 Beresford was again sent 
to the West Indies, in command of the Unit 6 
frigate, in which, or afterwards in the Diana, 
he assisted in the reduction of Surinam, St. 
Martin, St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas, St. 
John, Santa Cruz, and all the Swedish and 
Danish dependencies (ibid, ii. 420, iii. 150), 
and returned home in charge of a convoy of 
some two hundred sail ; the preliminaries of 
peace were signed shortly aftenvards, and the 
Diana was paid ofi*. On the renewal of the 
war in 1803 he was appointed to the Virginio 
frigate, which he commanded in the North 
Sea for more than a year, in which time con- 
stant cruising in baa weather had rendered 
the Virginie no longer seaworthy, and Beres- 
ford was ordered a passage to North America, 
to take command of the Cambrian frigate. 
In her he captured several of the enemy's 

Srivateers, and when, in consequence of the 
eath of Sir Andrew MitcheU, 26 Feb. 1806, 
he had to act as senior officer of the station, 
the measures which he took w on for him a 
very warm expression of regard from the mer- 
chants of Habfax on the occasion of his being 
superseded by Admiral Berkeley. In 180d 
Beresford commanded the Theseus of 74 
guns, first in the Channel, and afterwards^ 
under Sir Richard King, ofi* Ferrol, where 
the blockading squadron kept the sea for 
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eight consecutive months. Beresford was 
then detached, in command of three ships of 
the line, to maintain the blockade of Lorient; 
and, though driven off for a few hours on 
21 Feb. 1809 by the squadron under M. Wil- 
laumez, which had escaped from Brest (James, 
Naval History y iv. 392 ; Jurien de la Gra- 
TikRB, Souvenirs dCun Amiral (1860), ii. 137), 
he continued to do this till March, when 
he joined the fleet under the command of 
Lord Gambier, and served with it during the 
operations in Basque Roads. Early in 1810 
the Theseus was paid oft', and Beresford was 
appointed to the Poitiers, in which he was 
stationed for several months off Brest, as 
senior oflicer; he was afterwards sent to 
Lisbon, acting during the rest of the year in 
co-operation with the army under Lord Wel- 
lington. In 1811 he was employed in the 
North Sea, in the blockade of the Texel: 
and in 1812, on the breaking out of the war 
with the United States, was sent over to 
the coast of America. The service there, 
arduous and harassing without much room 
for distinction, lasted through nearly two 
years, during the latter of which he was au- 
thorised to bear a broad pennant as commo- 
dore. Pearly in 1814 he was appointed to the 
Koyal Sovereign yacht, and on 24 April had 
the honour of carrying the king of France 
over to Calais. In >lay he was created a 
baronet, and attained the rank of rear-admiral 
4 June. In the following September he 
hoisted his flag in the Duncan, and was sent 
to Kio de Janeiro to carry home the prince 
reg-ent of Portugal. The prince, however, 
decided not to return to Lisbon at that time, 
and Beresford, after receiving from him the 
order of the Tower and Sword, returned to 
England. In August 1819 he was made a 
K.C.B. From 1820 to 1823 he commanded 
at Leith and on the coast of Scotland, and 
on his leaving lie was presented with the free- 
dom of the city of Ldinburgh. From 1830 
to 1833 he commanded at the Nore. He be- 
came a vice-admiral 19 July 1821, admiral 
28 June 1H;^8, and in 1836 was invested with 
the grand cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
order. From 1812 to 1823 he represented C ole- 
raine in parliament ; in 1823 was member for 
Berwick, and in 1832 for Northallerton ; in 
1835 he was elected member for Chatham, 
and was at the same time a junior lord of the 
admiralty. After this he took no further part 
in public afltiirs, but lived in comparative re- 
tirement at his seat at Bedale in Yorkshire, 
where he died, after a long illness, 2 Oct. 
1844. He was married three times, and left 
a numerous familv. 

[Ralfe's Naval Biog. iv. 97 ; Marshall's Roy. 
Nav. Biog. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.), 666***; Gent 



Mag. (1844), xzii. 646, N.S. ; documents in pos- 
session of the family.] J. K. L. 

BERESFORD, WILLI4M CARR, Vis- 
count Beresford (1768-1854), general, was 
an illegitimate son of George de la Peer Beres- 
ford, earl of Tyrone, and afterwards first mar- 
quis of Waterford in the peerage of Ireland, 
and younger brother of Vice-admiral Sir 
John Poo Beresford [q. v.] He was bom on 
2 Oct. 1768, and received nis earliest educa- 
tion in schools at Catterick Bridge and York 
until 1785, when he was sent to the military 
school at Strasburg. While still in France he 
received hia first commission, an ensigncy in 
the 6th regiment, in August 1785, and ac- 
companied his regiment to Nova Scotia in 
1786. While there he met with a terrible 
accident out shooting, and lost the sight of 
his left eye. He obtained his promotion as 
lieutenant in the 16th regiment in 1790, and 
in January 1791 became a captain unat- 
tached. In the following May he was gazetted 
to a company in the 69th, which was under 
orders for the West Indies, but on the out- 
break of the war with France he was sent 
on board the Britannia, 1(X) guns, the flag- 
ship of Vice-admiral Hotham, second in 
command of the Mediterranean fleet, with 
two companies of the 69th, who were or- 
dered to serve as marines. 

When the inhabitants of Toulon opened 
their port and received the English admiral. 
Lord Hood, the marines, and the various 
companies of regular troops serving as marines 
were landed in order to garrison the city. 
Beresford did his duty well enough, and 
was favourably mentioned in Lord Mul- 
grave's despatches, but did not esjiecially 
distinguish himself. However, when Lord 
Hood was driven out of Toulon in December 
1793, and removed the troops to Corsica, 
Beresford commanded the storming party 
at the tower of Martello, for which he re- 
ceived his brevet^maiority in March 1794, 
and was present at the captures of Bastia, 
Calvi, and San P'iorenzo. He returned to 
England in August 1794 to be promoted 
lieutenant-colonel and to take command 
of a new regiment which had been raised 
for him on his father's estates; this regi- 
ment was soon broken up, and Beresford 
received instead the command of the 88th 
regiment, or Connaught Rangers, in Sep- 
tember 1795. The 88th was destined to 
form part of the expedition under Sir Ralph 
Abercromhy to reconquer the West Indies, 
but the terrible storm called * Christian's 
storm,' from Sir Hugh Christian, the ad- 
miral, utterly dispersed it ; two companies 
•arrived safely in Jamaica and sensed through 
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llli^ cnuiptiii^, one wa« blown right through i 
llie slmita of Gibraltar into the Slediler- 
ntuean, and the rest into ttifiurent Eag'liiih | 
ports. The Kgiment was again rpn^sembled i 
Dj 1797, and then stationed at Jersey unti] 
1799, when it waa ordered to India, at the 
«uiie»t request of Lord Mumington, to asaiet 
in the finiu conquest of Tippoo SiUtan. The 
88lb, however, did not arrive nt Bombay till 
June 1800, atKi the fall of Seringapatam, 
and remnined in garrison there until Lord 
Wellesley pmjectnS an cipedition to Egypt 
from India to co-operate with the force 
utider Sir Rnlph Abercromby. The expe- 
ditionary array, including the 88th, left 
Itombay in December 1800, under the com- 
m&nd of Sir David Bnird, but did not 
disembark at Cosewlr, after a tiresome pas- 
aage, until June 1801. It was immediately 
split up into four brigades, and BeresforJi 
roceived the com.mand of the first brigade, 
consisting of his own fine regiment and some 
Bombay sepoys. Beresford^ brignde bad to 
land tlie maTch across the dewrt. Burd's 
forca arrivwl too lute to be of any actual 
oerrice, but the march across the desert had 
Ikscinftted the imagination of the English 
people, and Beresford siiared the popularity 
of Baird, Auchmuty, and George Murray. 
He remained in Egypt with bis regiment lul 
the evacuation of that country- in 1803, when 
he returned to England with the brevet rank 
of colonel and n great military reputation, 
and al once received the command of a brigade 
at home. 

When Baird was ordered to recapture 
the Unp« m 1W6, Heresford receivetl the 
command of the first brigade, with Ronald 
Ferguson and Edward Vorke as his col- 
leagues, and Robert Brownrigg as quarter- 
most or-gvneral. The expedition was com- 
pletely successful : it disembarked on 6 Jan. 
1806, defeated the Dutch general Janssens on 
8 Jan., took Capetown on 10 Jan., and Baird 
received the surrender of the general and the 
whole colony on 18 Jan. This entire and 
rapid success induced Sir David Baird to 
listen to tlie tempting proposals of Sir Home 
Popbain, the naval commander-in-chief, who, 
disregarding the fact that England was ut 

C iBOe TvitUSpain, suggested t hat Bainl should 
nd him n brigade to capture the important 
city of Buenos Ayres. Baird consented and 
lent him Beresford's brigade, consist inir of 
his old regiment, the fi8th. and the r4lh. The 
detachment accordingly sailed withPo|iham. 
The sudden a^ipearancc of English ships and 
English soldiers took the Spanish garrison 
by surprise, ond Beresford, tlrough with only 
l,:WOnien, wbs «>on nuiater of Buenos Ayrea. 
pophum immediately went home with the 



tidings uud wus received with enthufeiasm. 
But Beresford, deserted by Pophnm, soon 
found out the difficulty of I'lis poi-it iou. The 
population of the coli'iiA pi'rf.L\<'.| ili.vvi.'nk- 
ness of bis little army, mil, .i-!i iin..! >>l Ifl^itig 

under a French emit'iinu, iln- rlnMiluT de 
Liniers, and attacked the i'^nfrlihb. The 
contest was an unequal one, and after three 
days' hard fighting Beresford and his arm v 
capitulated as prieoners of war. Auchmuty's 
capture of Monte Video and Whitelocke's 
failure before Buenos Avres followed, and 
BJler a six months' imprisonmeot Beresford 
himself escaped and renclied England in 1807. 
The incapacity of \\*hiteloc)ie had only made 
the behaviour and military ability of Auch- 
muty and Beresford appear more prominent, 
and the latter wns ordered to hold himself 
ready for further foreign service. This time 
he was sent to the island of Sfadeira, wLiuh 
ho occupied on 24 Dee. 1807 in the name of 
the king of Portugal, who had, acting under 
the advice of the English ambassador, aban- 
doned his capital to the French and sailed 
for Bnwil. 

In Madeira he remained as governor and 
commandei^in-ch ief for m ore thansixmonths, 
learning the Portuguese language, and ob- 
taining a thorough knowledge of the I'ort.u- 
guese character, But Beresford soon tired 
of bis peaceful life, and to his great content 
found nimself ordered to proceed with one 
regiment to the assistance of the army dea- 

fiitched under Sir Arthur \\'elleH!ey to 
ortugal. He arrived at Lisbon in August 
1608, just after the battle of ^'imeiro, and 
in time to be appointed commandant of 
Lisbon. He then superintended the evacua- 
tioiv of the aouthem fortresses by the French 
garrisons, in conformity with the convention 
of Cinlra, ond it was only through his bold 
attitude that the garrison of Elvas surren- 
dered that strong fortress without firing a 
shot. After the recall of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, Sir Henry Burrard, and Sir Hew 
Dalrj-mple, Sir John H[oore took command 
of the army of Portugal, and when he deter- 
mined to advance into Spain he anpointed 
Beresford, who had been promoteo major- 
general in April 1808 during his residence 
in Madeira, to the independent command 
of a division of two brigades, which was 
to march by way of Coimbra and Almeida 
to the general rendeivous at Astorga. Beres- 
ford performed his task to Moore's satis- 
faction, and when the terrible winter retreat 
to Corunna was decided upon Beresford's 
division was ordered not to close the rear, 
as has been erroneously stated, but to 
march just in front of the reserve under 
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General Paget. From this position in the 
line of retreat Beresford's men were con- 
stantly called back to assist the reserve in 
their numerous engagements with the French 
vanguard, and always gave Moore the fullest 
satisfaction. In the battle of Conmna, 
where Moore fought his last battle, Beres- 
ford was posted on the English left, and 
did his duty on that memorable day. His 
brigade was the last but one to embark on 
board the ships, and when the relics of 
Moore's famous army reached England it 
was agreed that no English general had dis- 
tinguished himself more than Beresford. 

The Portuguese government, recognising 
the utter disorganisation of the Portuguese 
army, now begged that an English general 
might be sent them with English regimental 
officers to effect a reform. The appomtment, 
according to Napier, was much coveted, but 
the choice of the government fell upon 
Beresford, not so much on account of his 
parliamentary influence, which was great, 
as his thorough knowledge of the Portu- 
guese language and his local knowledge of 
the country acquired in the last campaign. 
In February 1809 he was made a local lieu- 
tenant-general in Portugal in the English 
army, though but a major-general of one 
year's standing, and a marshal in the Portu- 
guese army, and landed at Lisbon on 2 March 
to begin his difficult task. Beresford distri- 
buted the English officers he had brought 
with him to a very few regiments, and, by 
steadily weoding out some three-fourths of 
tlio most inferior material into a militia, 
formed a small serviceable army instead of a 
large unwieldy mass of men. He further 

f)erceived the fitness of the Portuguese for 
iglit troops, and by a process of selection 
formed the famous Ga9adores, who proved 
themselves worthy to be brigaded with the 
light division. The more promising officers 
were appointed to the regiments intended for 
active service, and the rest left to the militia; 
he gave them a real pride in their regiments, 
and the Due de Saldanha, for instance, after 
serving for a short period as aide-de-camp 
to the marshal, felt no indignity in serving 
through the rest of the Peninsular war in 
an infantry regiment. Having selected his 
men, Beresford had to make disciplined 
soldiers of them. He carried his main- 
tenance of martial law to an extreme ; every 
infraction of discipline, whether in officers or 
men, was severely j)uni8hed, and at the same 
time everv deed of valour was iustlv esti- 
mated. His one great difficulty was to get 
money and food for his men. Without proper 
rations they had to plunder, and when they 
were fed by the English commissariat they 



became a burden. Throughout his labour of 
organising the Portuguese army he had the 
full sympathy of Wellington, who never 
failed to give the Portuguese the praise that 
was their due ; but his English local rank was 
the source of endless trouble to the com- 
mander-in-chief. Senior generals objected 
to having their junior placed over their 
heads ; more than one resigned when on the 
spot, and many refused to join the army, and 
in his chagrin WeUington writes on one oc- 
casion : * I would to God Beresford would 
resign his English lieutenant-general's rank ; 
the embarrassment and ill-blood it causes is 
inconceivable' {Wellington Despatches, ilL 
241). 

Before his labours of reorganisation were 
seriously commenced — while Sir John Cra- 
dock was still in command — he had an op- 
portunity of trying his undisciplined mass 
against ooult's army in the province of Tras- 
os-Montes, and soon saw their utter useless- 
ness. Nevertheless Sir Arthur detached him 
with his Portuguese, when he moved against 
Oporto, to cross the Douro on the extreme 
right, and to try to cut ofi^ Loison's retreat at 
Amdrante. This one experience was enough, 
and when Wellington entered Spain and 
fought the battle of Talavera, Beresford was 
left behind to commence his real work. So 
hard did he labour during the winter of 1809 
that Lord Wellington in the summer of 1810 
brigaded certain Portuguese regiments with 
English ones, and found them capable of 
doing good service. The Portuguese fought 
side by side with the Englishmen at the 
battle of Busaco, and the behaviour of the 
' 8th Portuguese regiment is one of the most 
j disputed points in the history of that battle, 
every historian of the war believing it be- 
haved well, but all differing as to the time 
I wlien it came into action. For his service* 
! on this day Beresford was made a knight 
of the Bath in October 1810, a knight of the 
Tower and Sword of Portugal, and Conde 
' de Trancoso in the peerage of Portugal. 

W^hen Wellington had retreated into the 
I lines of Torres Vedras, Beresford established 
his headquarters at Lisbon, and continued 
his work of reorganisation by means of 
the fresh English officers who joined him 
at this time, and having organised his 
regiments in the winter of 1809, he now 
organised his brigades in the winter of 
' 1810. 

General Hill, who had been Wellington's 

j right hand in the previous year, was obliged to 

go home from illness in the spring of 181 1, and 

Wellington was reluctantly obliged to give 

I the command of his corps to beresford, as next 

in seniority to Hill. His army, which consisted 
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of the :^iid and 4th infantry divisions under 
Generals William Stewart and Lowry Cole, 
De Grey's heavy and Slade's light cavalry bri- 
gades under the command of General R. B. 
Ijon^, and four Portuguese brigades, was or- j 
dered by Lord Wellington to invest Badajoz ' 
and check any incursion of Soult's army of i 
Andalusia into Estremadura, while he him- 
self foiled Mass^na's last attempt to break 
into the fertile province of Beira. From the 
first no real confidence was felt by Hill's old 
corps in Beresford ; no contrast could be ; 
greater than between the quiet English 
gentleman and the fiery Irishman, and the 
English officers resented being placed under , 
the command of a Portuguese general. Beres- ' 
ford marched rapidly towards Badajoz ; and 
the very first engagement, which took place 
at Campo Mayor, showed how little com- 
mand he had over his troops, for the light 
cavalry brigade charged the French cavalry 
so impetuously that it got far beyond the 
reach of recall, and the l4th light dragoons 
were either cut to pieces or taken prisoners. 
Campo Mayor soon surrendered, and the 
marsnal then proceeded to invest Badajoz 
with inadequate forces. Soult advanced with 
his whole corps d^amUe, and, driving Blake's 
Spanish army before him, enterea Estre- 
madura. Beresford at once raised the siege, 
and drew up his army, with Blake's upon 
his right, opposite the little bridge of Albuera. 
Soidt saw that it was possible for him to 
occupy almost unobserved certain heights 
on Beresford's right, which Blake had neg- 
lected. He therefore made a feint on the 
English centre, while he sent the flower of 
his army to occupy these heights. There the 
battle raged. When Beresford saw Soult's 
regiments debouching on the heights, he or- 
dered Stewart's division to reoccupy them ; 
hut Stewart advanced too hastily, and the 
2nd division was soon thrown into dis- 
order by a vigorous charge of the Polish 
lancers. In vain Beresford himself rushed 
to the spot, and he had already given the 
order to retire, when the military genius of 
Colonel Ilardinge, the quartermaster-general 
of the Portuguese army^, won the battle. 
Without orders from his chief, he galloped 
up to General Cole, whose division had only 
just arrived from Badajoz, and ordered it to 
advance. In perfect order two brigrades of 
the 4th division, Arbuthnott's on the right, 
nnd Alexander Abercromby's on the left, ad- 
vanced to the fatal liill, and gradually but 
purely forced the French to leave the field. 
Both generals claimed the victory ; but Soult, 
though he bivouacked upon the field, found 
it necessary from his enormous losses to re- 
tire once more into Andalusia. Beresford 



had won a hard-fought fight, but a little 
more generalship would have saved the lives 
of the 4,300 splendid soldiers, and it was 
Hardinge and not Beresford who had won 
the victory. Yet Beresford had many rea- 
sons to be proud of the day (16 May). He 
had personally distinguished himself and he 
had prevented Soult from making the advance 
on Lisbon which Napoleon had directed. 

Discontent has been freely expressed at 
the battle of Albuera. The tactics of the 
general were almost beneath contempt. 
Wellington speedily resumed the command 
of the southern army, and Beresford returned 
to Lisbon to continue the work of reorgani- 
sation, for which he was far more fitted than 
for command in the field. Nevertheless he 
was present, though not actively engaged, 
at the siege of Badajoz, and in the famous 
advance into Spain, which was signalised by 
the victory of Salamanca. On that great 
day he held no particular command, but en- 
couraged his Portuguese soldiers in the gal- 
lant attacks of Pack and Bradford on the 
Arapiles, which were among the finest ac- 
tions of the great battle. Towards the close 
of the day he was severely wounded in the 
thigh, and so did not share the triumph of 
Wellington's entry into Madrid. After this 
battle a singular proof occurs of the high 
value Wellington placed upon his services. 
It was proposed by the mmistry to make 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, who had been second 
in command, a peer, when Wellington was 
made a marouis; but Wellington earnestly 
begged that tnis should not be done, because 
Beresford would at once throw up his Por- 
tuguese command. * I do not know how you 
will settle this question,* he wrote to Lord 
Bathurst on 2 Dec. 1812. * All that I can 
tell you is that the ablest man I have yet 
seen with the army, and that one having the 
largest views, is Beresford. They tell me 
that when I am not present, he wants de- 
cision, and he certainlv embarrassed me a 
little with his doubts, when he commanded 
in Estremadura, but I am quit« certain that 
he is the only person capable of conducting 
a large concern' ( Wellington Supplementary 
JDespatcheSy vii. 484). Beresford soon got 
cured of his wound in Portugal, and was 
present in 1813 at the battle of Vittoria 
and at the battles of the Pyrenees, without 
any special command. After a sojourn in 
England, he again rejoined the army before 
the invasion of France, and commanded 
the centre of the army at the battles of 
the Nivelle, the Nive, and Orthez. After 
this last battle he was detached with two 
infantry divisions and two brigades of ca- 
valry to Bordeaux, where, Wellington was 
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inforzn«rd. a $tron(r party existed for the reeto- tenant-general in 1812, and made goTemor 

ration i.if ihv Bour)>on<, and was in command of Jersey in 1814. and had been colonel of 

there when tlie Due d'An^rouleme hoisted the 88th regiment ever since 1807 ; he was 

the white flaer a^ain. lie had njoined the now in 1822 made lieutenant-general of the 

main army Ijefon.' the last battle of Toulouse, ordnance and colonel of the l6thy in 1823 

and thern had the difficult ta.^k allotted to Viscount Beresford of Beresford in Stafford- 

him of restoring the battle on the left aAer shire, and in 1825 was promoted fiill general, 

the fir«i success had been endangered by In 182^, when the Duke of Wellington 

Picron's rashness. The Peninsular War was formed his first cabinet on the resignation of 

now over, and when Wellington was created Lord Goderich. he was appointed to the 

a duke, hi» five most conspicuous lieute- high office of master-general of the ordnance, 

nants — Sir Stapleton Cotton, Sir Uowland which gave him the superintendence of the 

Hill, Sir Thomas Graham, Sir John Hope, important corps of royal artillery and royal 

and Sir WilliamCarr Beresford — were created engineers, and which he held until the /or- 

barons in the EnsrlLsh peerage as Lord Com- mat ion of Lord Grey's reform government in 

bermere. Lord Hill, Lord Lynedoch, Lord 1830. 

Niddry, and Lord Beresford of Albueraand He now retired from political life, and 

Cappo(|uin, co. Carlow, with pensions of was greatly occupied bv his fiunous con- 

2,000/. for their lives and those of their next trovepsy with Colonel Napier, whose third 

two successors in the peerage. volume, which treated of the battle of Al- 

After the battle of Toulouse Beresford buera, appeared in 1833. In three long 

went to England for a few weeks to take pamphlets, of which the first two were ano- 

his seat m the House of Lords, and then nymous and the last signed, and in a letter 

returned to Lisbon to resume his command to Mr. C.Long, the 8on of Lieutenant-general 

of the Portuguese army, and thus lost the R. B. Long, he defended his conduct- on that 

memorable da v. He tried to make out that 



opportunity of being present at Waterloo. 
Ills residence in Portugal in time of peace 
was marked by perpetual souabbling. The 
Portuguese government had paid the large 
sums dlemandefl for the army with great re- 
luctance during the war, and when peace was 
df,*clared insisted on a reduction, and finallv 



his generalship in the memorable campaign 
of Albuera had been faultier. This was too 
much for Xapier to bear ; after a clear expo- 
sition of the whole question he * declinea to 
believe that Lord Beresford was a greater 
general than Alexander or Ciesar, and had 



would not pay anything at all. Further never made a mistake/ This controversy 

troubl<- wt-r*; cau^f-d by tlif* proorress of a wa> carried on in a ver}* bitter tone on both 
(biiiocniTic -pirit amoiit: tli»* Portuirue^e, siiU'«. and does not form a pleasant episode in 
•Nvhich ♦•vc*ntu;illy led to tli»' di-mi^Mil of the lii> carei*r. It is more pleasant to turn to the 
En;rlish otiic«T> in ih^ PortiigriieSf service in hap]>y marriacre wliicli he made and to his 
1*^11^ Tlii- caiiswl Jk-rf-^ford t«> pay hi** later years. On 2S» Nov. \f^^'2 he married 
''♦•cond vi-it to Itio de Janeiro, where the the Jlon. Louisii Jlo]>e, his first cousin, the 
kiniT of PortUL'al <till resided. At his first yoiintrest daujrhter of the Most Rev. William 
vi-ir in 1^17 he had jmt down a daniferous Beresford, Archbishop of Tuam and Lord 
rebellion in Kio, and now he in-ist»*d on his " Deeies, and the widow of Thomas Hope, the 
s'Tvices to obtain the full arrears of ])ay for . author of » Anastatius.* By her he ncijuire<l 
his army. On returnin^Mo Li-bon he found a vast fortime; he had in ]f<'J4 purchase<l 
that th»* democratic constitution of l^'L^lihad the ancestral estate of Beresford in Stationl- 
b-en ])roclainie 1. and he was not ]>ermitted j shire; he now settled at BKlpeburA- in Kent, 
to land. 11»* then left Purtutral for the last ; and there led the peaceful lijfe of a country 
time, and tlionirli twice ^luriuj; the civil wars : gentleman. Lady Beresford dietl there in 



he was re(jue-.ted to take coinniand of the 
arinv ajrain, he always refused, and never 
revi-ited the count r v. 



Isol. and through the latter years of his 
life he was affectionately tended by his stejv- 
son, Mr. A. J. Beresfnrd-Hope, afterwards 



On reaching Knpland he cr)mmenced his M.P. for Cambridcre University, until his 
short political career, lie had }>een elected ' death, at the advanced age of eighty-five, on 
for the county of Waterford after the })attle 8 Jan. lK*)l. lie <lied Viscount and Baron 
of Albuera in l^U, and again in 1812, but Beresford in the peerage of England, Duke 
had never taken his seat in the House of of Elvas in the pt»enige of Spain, Conde de 
Commons. He had now an opportunity in . Trancoso in the peerage of Portugal, knight 



the Hous*.' of Lf>rds of declaring his strong 
tory principles, and of sup]X)rting the Duke 
of \\ ellington in everything. He received 
rich rewards; he had been promoted lieu- 



gnmd cross of the Bath, knight grand 
cross of Hanover, knight of the Tower and 
Sword, knight of San Fernando, colonel- 
in-chicf of the 60th rifles, colonel of the 
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16th regiment, and a general in tlie English 

Posseflsed of (freat courage and physical 
strength, Bereaford had the qualitieB which 
made an admirable officer, t>ut not those 
which made a great general, and Welling- 
ton paid the greatest tribute to him when he 
declared that if he were removed by death 
or illness he would recommend Beresford to 
succeed him, not because he waa a great 
general, but because he alone could '-feed an 

[There is no good life of Bere«ford extant, and 
it reniHiuB a desidecntum in EngKeh military 
bistoiy; porhapa the be«t short oce is that b; 
J. W. Cole in big Pepinimlar Generala ; the 
obitunry DOtice in the Murning Chronicle, the 
materials for which were eupjilieii by Mr. Berei- 
ford-Hope, ought hIho to be conealted ; for hia 
HGrriceein thePvninsula the one |i;reBt autfaoriCT 
is Napier's PeniDsuliir War, and for Albuera his 
aDonymoui Letter to Colonel Napier on his third 
volume, his Answer to Colond Napier'* Vin- 
dication of hia thin) rolume, bis signed Second 
Letter to Colonel Niipier, and his Letter to 
R. B. Long, Esq.] H. M. S. 

BEREWYK, JOHN de (d. 1312), judge, 
was entrusted with the charge of the vacant 
ubbej- of St. Edmund, 1278-9, and of the 
see of Ijincoln during the inten'al which 
elapsed between the death of Benedict, other- 
wise Uichard, de Gravesend, 1279, and the 
ii)>pointment of his successor in the episco- 
jwte, Oliver Sutton, 12B0-1. He acted as 
one of the axsessorB of the thirtieth for the 
coimlies south of the Trent in 1263, and in 
Michaelmas 1284 is mentioned as treasurer to 
Queen Eleanor. In 1294 he was one of her 
executors. A memorandum entered on the 
roll of parliament in 1290 records the de- 
livery by him of a 'roll of peace and concord' 
made between the cliancellor and scholars of 
the university and the mayor and burgesses 
of the city of Oxford to the clerk of the 
king's wardrobe for safe custody. He was 
summoned to parliament as a justice between 
1295 and 1309, having been appointed a 
justice itinerant in 1292. In 1305 he was 
nominated receiver of petitions to the king 
in parhament cnianatmg from Guernsey, 
with power to answer all such as did not 
require the personal attention of the king. 
Hedied in 1312 possessed of estates in Surrey, 
Essex, Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Norfolk, 
and leaving an infant heir. 

[Hot. Pari. i. 33 ; Pari. Writs, i. 13, 186, 488, 
ii. Div. iii. 536 ; Hot. Orig. Abbrev. i. 33, 35, 
J94, 195; Dugdale's Chron. Ser. 81; Madoi's 
Exdt. i. 301 i Qodwin, De Pimsnl. 292. 263.1 
J.M.B. 



BEEQENROTH, GUSTAV ADOLPH 

(1813-1869), historical student.'waa bom at 
Olotiko, in East Prussia, 26 Feb. 1813. From 
his father, the magistrate of the town, a stub- 
bom and incorruptible patriot, he received an 
education well calculated to develope the in- 
dependence of mind and strength of body for 
which he was remarkable ell his life. After a 
somewhat stormy career at the university of 
Kiinigsberg, he successively obtained several 
minor situations in the magistracy, and de- 
voted himself to the study of statistics and 
political economy. His inquvries, combined 
with the restless temper which always made 
official life distasteful to him, led him to 
adopt advanced democratic opini^ns, wjiich, 
freely manifested during the outbreak of 
1848, cost him his post in the civil service 
upon the triumph of the reaction. After 
assisting in Kinkel's remarkable escape from 
Spandau, be determined to emigrate to Cali- 
fornia, whither he proceeded in 1850. The 
incidents of his voyage and residence were 
most adventurous. lie caught yellow fever 
on the passajte out, was robbed, while un- 
conscious, of all his property, arrived at San 
Francisco half dead, and owed his life to tlie 
charity of a woman. Having also recovered 
from an attack of cholera, he betook him- 
self to the wilderness, and lived for some 
time the life of a hunter. He saw much of 
the operations of the vigilance committee, 
which he subsequently vividly described in 
'Household Words.' In 1851 he returned 
to Europe, and led for several veais a roam- 
ing life, seeking employment altematelv as 
a tutor and as a man of letters. In 1857 he 
formed the resolution of devoting himself to 
English history, and settled in London with 
the view ofstudying the period of the Tudors. 
Finding the materials in the English Record 
Office insufficient, he conceived the bold 
plan of establishing himself at Simancaf, 
and making a thorough examination of the 
Spanish archives, at that time exceedingly 
difficult of access. Before Bergenroth not 
more than six students, Spanish and foreign, 
had made any important research in the 
archives, and it was generally believed that 
gre&t havoc had been committed amongthem 
by the French soldiers, which Bergenroth 
found reason to doubt. The historj- of his 
investigations is most graphically narrated 
by himself in letters to the ' Atheneeum,' and 
in private communications to Sir John Uo- 
milly, master of the rolls, who was induced 
by the ' Athenwum ' letters to procure Eler- 
genroth a commission with a stipend from 
the English government. Both sets of let- 
ters are fully reprinted in Mr. Cartwright's 
memoir. He speedily manifested the most 
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remarkable talent as a decipherer, interpret- BERQNE, JOHN BRODIOBB (1800- 
in^ more than twelve ciphers of exceeding , 1873), numismatist and antiquary, was de- 
difficulty, with which the Spanish archivists scended from a family originally of A UTergne, 
werethemselveaunacquainted, orthe keysto France, but settled in England since the 
which they withheld from him. Their per- French revolution. He was bom at Ken- 
sistent obstruction compelled him to have sington in 1800, and having entered the Fo- 
recour.se to the English embassy at Madrid; reign Office in January 1817 was for some 
but his energj* triumphed over every obstacle, time attached as clerk to the treaty depart- 
and in 1862 he was enabled to publish a ment, of which he became superintendent in 
calendar of the documents in the Simancas 1854. This part of the office was then, to 
Archives relatin^j to English affairs from some extent, remodelled, in order that the 
148r) to 1509, with additions from the re- secretary of state might avail himself of 
positories at Brussels, Barcelona, and other Bergne*s special knowledge and ability, 
places. This calendar was introdaced by a No one, probably, could have occupied th^s 
fascinating preface, describing his difficulties post more efficiently than Bergne, who for 
and successes as a decipherer, and including many years was a trusted adviser of sncces- 
a brilliant review of the relations between sivesecretariesofstate, and whose ;%putation 
England and Spain during the period. A as an authority on all matters connected with 
second and laiyer volume appeared in 1868, treaties extended far beyond English official 
analysing the documents from 1509 to 1525, circles. In 1865 he was a member of the 
and accompanied by another striking pre- commission appointed torevisethe slave trade 
face, which, however, gave much offijnce by instructions. He remained the head of the 
harsh and irrelevant criticism of his fellow- treaty department till his death, early in 
labourers, and betrayed a strong tendency 1878. Although Bergne's name did not 
to sensational and melodramatic views of come prominently before the general public, 
history. This lack of sobriety was still more the sterling ser\'ices which his remarkable 
elaringly evinced in his last publication memory, accuracy, and judgment enabled 
(1868), a supplemental volume treating of him to render during the long years of his 
Queen Katharine of Arragon as a Spanish life in the Foreign Office were universally 
princess, and of the projected marriage of , and cordially recognised by his colleagues, 
llenry VII with Queen Juana of Castile. Bergne will 6e remembered not less as anan- 
In dealing witli the former subject he cast i tiquary and numismatistthan as an important 
groundless reflections on Katharine's chastity . public sentint. He was one of the founders 
before murrinpe, and in the second part, dis- : of the Numismntic Society, of which he was 
putin^ tlie reality of Queen Juana's madness, • treasurer from 1848 to 1857, and was several 
concocted a ghastly liistory of her wrongs, ' times aft(*rwjirds elected a vice-president, 
which more exact research has shown to be He was also a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
a mere romance. Wliile labouring indefati- quaries. As a numismatist Bergne devoted 
p:al)lyat tlie Simancas records, he was attacked j his attention chiefly to Roman and Eng- 
by an (epidemic fever, of wliicli he died at ; lisli coins, liis collection of which was dis- 
Mndrid on LS Feb. 1K(>0. lie left the repu- | persed at liis death, when many of the most 
tation of a most vigorous and indomitable valual)le examples were purchased for the 
labourer in liistory, of unsur]Missed acumen i British Museum. The followiug are his con- 
in the pursuit of isolated facts, but he was ' tributions to the * Numismatic Chronicle' 
deficient in the faculty of combination, and from its first publicatiou in 1838: * Pennies 
was continually misled by his appetite for of William the Conqueror;' 'Additions to 
the picturesque and dramatic. Ilis style is Mr. Walnole's Account of the Family of 
pregnant and animated, and many of his re- Uoetiers ; * Irish Penny of Edward I ; ' «*Rt»- 
marks indicate great sagacity. Bergenroth's marks on the Pennies_ofIIenr\' with the Short 
call 
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Edinburgh Review, vol. cxxxi. ; The Month, vol. [Pri\ivte information ; Proceedings of the Nu- 
iii. N. S.] R. G. niisinatic Society.] A. A B. 
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BEtlIHGTON, CHARLES, D.I>. (1748- 
1798), catholic bishop, bom in Essux in 1748, : 
-aras educated in classicB at Douay, and wtnt 
to the English seminary in Fane to study phi- 
losophy and dirinit^ (I).D. 1770). He served 
on the'English miwion at Ingateatone Hall in 
hisnativeoountyforseveralyeare. In March 
1786 Bishop Thomas Talbot, vicar^poBtolic i 
of the midland district, petitioned the holy 
#ee to grant him a coadjutor in the person of | 
Berington, who was according-ly appointed i 
to that post. His brief to the see of Hiero- 
cieaaria, ' in partibus infidelium,' was dated 
12 May 1786, and he was coneecmted on 
1 Aug. In 1788 Berington wag elected a 
member of the catholic committee, which 
afterwards formed itself into the Cisalpine 
Club, He signed the 'protest' and otherwise 
identified himself with the proceedings of this 
self-constituted body, which seemed to reject 
theauthority of the Tiears apostolic as well as 
that of the court of Bome. In 1790 the ca- 
tholic cnnunittee made strenuous efforts to 
obtain the translation of Berington to the 
Xiondqn district on the death of Bishop James 
Talbot; but the choice of the holy see fell 
upon J)t. John Douglass. Several of the lay , 
membeiB of the committee went so far as to 
maintain tbat the clergy and laity ought to 
choose their own bishops without any refe- 
rence to Rome, and to procure their consecra- 
t ion at the hands of any other lawful bishop, i 
It was even proposed by thara, after the no- 
mination of Br. Douglass, to jironounce that 
appointment ' obnoxious and improper,' and 
torefuse to acknowledge it. Beringlon, how- 
ever, addressed a printed letter to the London 
clergy, resigning every pretension to the Lon- 



Bishop Thomas Talbot died at Bristol on 
24 Feb. 1795, and Berington succeeded 'per 
coadjutoriam' to the vicariate apostolic of 
the midlMid district. By the clergy who 
were loyal to the holy see Berington was . 
held in greet dislike. The Rev. Robert 
llowden, who was chariun of St. Joseph's, 
Bristol, when BUhop Thomas Talbot died, 
went so far as to prevent Berington from 
sayiiu^ mass in Bttfinne for the soul of the 
fnend and prelate to whom he had been co- 
adjutor. It was rumoured that the other 
vicars-apoBtolic approved the conduct of Mr. 
Plowden, whose chapel was situated within 
the district of Bishop Walmesley (vii. the 
western district) ; 'but the holy see had never 
pronounced against Bishop Berington, and it 
was judged Iw calmer heads that in this case 
Mr. Plowdens real was not confined within 
just limits' (BaiDT, ^itcopal SufCf*«ion. 



Berington, required of him, as an indispen- 
sable condition for tlie dcupntch of tlie eitra- 
iirdinarv faculties usually crmcedeJ tovicars- 
iipostolic, that he should renounce the coii- 
ilemned 'oath' and the 'blue books,' and 
tkis subscription to them. This ' oath,' it 
should be explained, formed part of the Relief 
Bill proposed by the committee, who, sur- 
rendering the names ' catholic ' and ' Roman 
i;atliolic, actually designated themselves 'pro- 
testing catholic dissenters;' and the 'blue 
books, containing the protestation, the oath, 
iind other documents issued by the committee, 
were bo called from being st itched up in blue 
or rather purple covers. A longcorrespoii- 
dence between Berington and Propaganda 
ensued before the bishop could be induced to 
«ign a satisfactory form of retractation. At 
last, after an interchange of lett«rs for nearly 
three years, the bishop signed at Wolver- 
hampton, on 11 Oct. !;97, the retractation 
ivhich was required of him. The papers con- 
taining the faculties were sent from Rome, 
and reached the hands of Bishop Douglass on 
5 June 1798; but Berington died without 
liaving received them. While jouniej-ing on 
horseback from Sedgeley Park to his residence 
9t Lons Birch, Staffordshire, he was taken 
suddenly ill, and his chaplain, the Itev. John 
Kirk, had onlv just time togivehim absolution 
before he expired on the roadside, 8 June 1798. 
' Endowed,' says Bishop Milner, ' with su- 
perior talents and the awi«test temper, he 
wanted the firmness requiRile for the episco- 
pal character in these times to stem the tide 
of irreligious novelty and lay influence, and so 
lent his name and authority to the oath and 
the " blue books," and to every other measure 
which his fellow-eommitteemen deemed these 
might serve.' And a writer in the ' Gentle- 
man's Alagaiine ' (Ixviii. K'22) describes him 
as 'a prelate whose amiable virtues gave an 
impressive charm to the trutlis of reiij{ion ; a 
scholar of great classical taste, a man whose 
judgment was profound, whose manin'rs were 
peculiarly conciliating, and whose hilarity of 
conversation rendered him the delight of 

[Brady's Episcopnl SiicceMion in Kagtand, 
RcoUaiid,aDdlrekiid, iii.178, 179. 21 fi, 216-18. 
223, 224 ; Catholic Promss, ix. 83. 3fi ; Hutltr's 
Hist Mamoirs of the Kaglish Cathulics (1822), 
ir. 4 eeq. ; Miluer'K Supplementary Memoirs (if 
English Catholics. n3, 70, Tl; Catholic Mug. and 
Review (1633), iii. 107: Uiuenbeth's Life of 
18. 29. 56, .5.. , . . 
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BERINGTON, JCISEPII (1740-1827), 
catholic divine, was the third son of John 
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Berington, of Winsley, Herefordshire, and 
Devereux Wootton, by his marriage with 
Winifred, daughter of John Homyold, of 
Blackmoor Park, Worcestershire, and was 
bom in Shropshire in 1746. He was a 
cousin of Bishop Charles Berington [q. v.] 
When very young he was sent to the col- 
lege of St. Omer, and after being ordained 
he exercised his priestly functions in France 
for several years, and then returned to his 
native country. Being of an ardent and en- 
thusiastic temperament, he took an active 
part in the controversies of the day, and allied 
himself with the liberal, or moderate catho- 
lics, who were striving to obtain their civil 
and religious liberty. Between the years 
1776 and 1814 he published numerous philo- 
sophical, historical, and theological works, in 
some of which he advanced opinions which 
gave great offence to his more orthodox co- 
religionists. He claimed the rights of a man 
and an Englishman, and openly declared 
that the refusal of those rights created in him 

* a restless desire of change and revolutions.' 
He reduced Catholicism to a minimum, and 
he confessed that * many things in the catho- 
lic belief weigh rather heavily on my mind, 
and I should be glad to have a wider field to 
range in' (Milswsl, Supplementary Memoirs, 
45). So liberal, indeed, were his views, that 
on being invited to preach at the meeting- 
house of Socinian dissenters, he excused him- 
self on the sole grounds of the novelty * of 
the proposal, and that his complying with it 
would give offence to the society of which he 
is a member/ adding, * I would not willingly 
shock the prejudices of others unless by that 
shock I might reasonably hope to surmount 
them.' Berington, being a thorough 'Gal- 
lican,' was drawn towards the protestaiits by I 
an idea that the catholic religion remaining ! 
essentially one ought to be allowed to shape ' 
itself in each country according to the na- ' 
tional character of the people. He became ' 
the leader of the fifteen priests who were 1 
known as the ' Staffordshire clergy,' and who ' 
were the most strenuous supporters of the ; 

* blue book' party [see Berington, Charles, ' 
D.D. ; and Butler, Charles]. | 

In or about 1780 Berington appears to 
liave been the priest at Oscott, a small ham- 1 
let about a mile and a half from Barr, in i 
Staffordshire, where Miss Mary Anne Galton, I 
afterwards Mrs. Schimraelpenninck, then re- 
sided with her father. That lady relates that 
Berington, Dr. Priestley, Mr. Boulton, and 
Mr. Watt used to attend the social meetings 
held at Barr, and she gives a graphic account 
of the ecclesiastic whose tall and most majes- 
tic figure, lofty bearing, and polished man- 
ners made an inefiaceable impression on her 



youthful mind. * His conversation abounded 
in intellectual pleasantry ; he was a finished 
gentleman of tne old school, and a model of 
ecclesiastical decorum of the church of an- 
cient monuments and memories; hia cold, 
stem eye instantly silenced any unbecoming 
levity either on religion or morality; hiii 
bearing was of a prince amongst his people, 
not from worldly position, but from his sacer- 
dotal office, while his ancient and high family 
seemed but a slight appendage to the dignity 
of his character. His voice was deep and 
majestic, like the baying of a bloodhound ; 
ani when he intoned Mass, every action 
seemed to thrill through the soul ' (Life of 
Mrs. ScMmmelpenninck, 36). It should be 
mentioned that he was the first priest who 
ventured — some years probably after this date 
— to dress in black, the catholic clergy having- 
previously been obliged, for the sake of con- 
cealment, to wear colomred clothes, which 
were generally brown. For this innovation 
he was blamed by some of the regular clergy 
on the ground that it would expose priests 
to persecution (Husenbeth, Life of Bp, Mil-- 
ner, 100). 

Berington afterwards resided for several 
years in the London district. In 1792 the 
vicars-apostolic censured many errors ex- 
tracted from his * State and Behaviour of 
English Catholics,* ^ History of Abelard,' and 
' Letters to Hawkins,' and even condemned 
one of them as heretical. He was accord- 
ingly suspended in t he London district. AfVer 
some years, however, he made * a sort of illu- 
sory retractation,* and was restored by Bishop 
Douglass. The insufficiency of the retracta- 
tion being ascertained, he was again suspended 
till he signed a more ample retractation, 
13 Feb. 1801 ; but that he did not adhere to 
this any more than to the former is evident 
from his published letter to the Rev. John 
Evans. Bishop Milner, in a letter dated 1808, 
referring to the controversies in which he had 
been engaged, says that Dr. Geddes and Joseph 
Berington * are not in general considered as 
orthodox brethren ' (Nichols, Illustrations of 
Literature J v. 721). 

In 1814 he was appointed priest at Buck- 
land, in Berkshire, where he died on 1 Dec. 
1827, aged 81. 

His works are : 1. * Letter on Materialism, 
and Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind,' 
1776, 8v(). * 2. * A Letter to I>r. Fordyce, in 
answer to his sermon on the delusive and 
persecuting spirit of Popery/ 1779. 3. * The- 
State and Behaviour of English Catholics, 
from the Reformation to the year 1780, with 
a view of their present number, wealth, 
character. Sec. In two parts * (anon.), Lond. 
1780, 8vo. 4. < An Address to the Protestant 
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Dissenters who have lately petitioned for a by Milner in * A serious Expostulation with 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts/ the Rev. Joseph Berington upon his theo- 
Birmingham, 1787, 8vo. 5. * The History of logical errors concerning Miracles and other 
the Lives of Abeillard and Heloisa, from suDJects/ 1797. Berington's work is accom- 
1079 to 1 163, with their genuine letters, from panied by an announcement of the first of 
the collection of Amboise,' Birmingham, five quarto volumes of the * History of the 
1787, 4to. 0. * Reflections, with an Exposi- Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Papal 
tion of Roman Catholic principles, in refe- Power,' but this was never published, 
rence to God and the Country,' 1787, 8vo. 13. * Protestantism and Popery illustrated. 
7. * Account of the present State of Roman Two letters from a Catholic priest to the 
Catholics in Great Britain,' 1787, 8vo. 8. * An author of the " Sketch of the Denominations 
Essay on the Depravity of the Nation, with of the Cliristian World,*' with his reply, tend- 
u view to the promotion of Sunday Schools, ing to illustrate the real sentiments of the 
&c., of which a more extended plan is pro- Catholics throughout the United Kingdom, 
posed,' Birmingham, 1788, 8vo. 9. *The With remarks on the subject by John 
Rights of Dissenters from the Established Evans,' 2nd edit. Lond. 1812, 8vo. 14. * The 
Church, in relation principally to English Faith of Catholics confirmed by Scripture 
Catholics,' Birmingham, 1789, 8vo. 10. *Tlie and attested by the Fathers of the first five 
History of the Reign of Henry the Second, centuries of the Church,' written conjointly 
and of Richard and John, his sons ; with the with John Kirk, D.D., 8vo, Lond. 1813, 2nd 
events of this period, from 1164 to 1210, in edit. 1830, 3rd edit, revised and greatly en- 
which the character of Thomas h Becket is larged by the Rev. James Waterw'orth, 3 vols, 
vindicated from the attacks of George, Lord 18&. 15. * A Literary History of the Middle 
Lyttelton,* Birmingham, 1 790, 4to. 11. * Me- Ages ; comprehending an account of the state 
moirs of GregorioPanzani; giving an account of learning, from the close of the reign of 
of his agency in England in the years Augustus to its revival in the fifteenth cen- 
1634, 6, and 6; translated from the Italian tury,' Lond. 1814, 4to, reprinted in *The 
original, and now first published. To which European Library,' Lond. 1840, 12mo, with 
are added, an Introduction and a Supnle- an introduction by William Hazlitt; and 
ment, exhibiting the state of the English again Lond. 1883, 12mo. A French translation 
Catholic Church, and the conduct of the par- by M. H. Boulard was published in sections, 
ties before and after that period, to the pre- Several of Berington's works, especially 
sent times,' Lond. 1793, 8vo ; reprinted under ' The Faith of Catholics,' elicited replies from 
the title of * The History of the Decline and writers on the protestant side ; and his taste 
Fall of the Roman Catholic Religion in Eng- for innovation was censured in * Remarks on 
land during a period of two hundred and the Writings of the Rev. Mr. Joseph Bering- 
forty years from the reign of Elizabeth to the ton ; addressed to the Catholic clergy of Eng- 
present time ; including the Memoirs of Gre- land, by the Rev. Charles Plowden,' 1792. 
gorio Panzani, envoy from Rome to the Eng- [Jackson's Oxford Journal, 8 Dec. 1827; 
lish court in 1043, 1044, and 1046, with Nichols's IlluBtrations of Literature, v. 685, 690, 
many interesting particulars relative to the 721, vii. 485 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. viii. 43, 44, ix. 
court of Charles the First and the causes of 267 : Gent. Mag. Ixv. 723, Izix. (ii.) 750, xcviii. 
the civil war. Translated from the Italian (i.) 374 ; Butler's Hist. Memoirs (1822), iv. 455 ; 
original,' Lond. 1813,8vo. This work elicited Milner's Supplementary Memoirs, 45, 46 ; prcf. 
some * Remarks on the book entitled Memoirs to Hazlitt's edit, of Hist, of Literature ; Life of 
of Gregorio Panzani '(1794), from the Jesuit Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck (1869), 36, 123, 
Fathe? Charles Plowden, who expressed ^I* ' ?>^- ^°^^; ®"PPA- • J]^°\^° % 
doubts as to the authentiJity of the manu- Chureh m England, i, 388 390, 391 ; Home 

. . T, • _. -J- 4 1 :♦« ,:«««««« and Foreign Review, 11.538; Husenbetb 8 Life of 

script. Benngton vindicated lU^numeness ^ji 26. 63, 97. 100. 397, 402; Notes and 

in the 'Gentlemans Magazine for June Queries, Istser. x. 181, 186, 270; Biog. Diet. of 

I / 9o, and was answered bvDr. Milner m the j^^^ Authors (1816), 24 ; Burke's Diet, of the 

number for September. Milner then stated Landed Gentry (1868), 89.] T. C. 

that * the well-known Mr. Joseph Berington, 
so far from being a Roman catholic bishop, BERKELEY, Family op. The first te- 




nation of Events termed Miraculous as re- 168 ; Monasticon, i. 549). He bequeathed 
ported in letters from Italy,' 1790. This was his lands to his nephew William (Pipe Roll 
answered by Father George Bruning in a 31 Hen. I, p. 133), founder of the abbey of 
pamphlet published the same year, and also Kingswood {Monast, v. 425). By this time 
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iir "Vialjiy a Norman castle had bir^n built at ^:*. the y.iunirer s*:*!! 50«Dn outstripped the 
K-rkrlrv; for Henrv spent Easter there in elder in wealth. WTiether the honour of 
1I:?1 I A/i'/i:->fa.ton f/hntn. i. and Kojrer. the Berkelev \i-a? in the kinff** hands in 12 Hen. 
s-n and *ncC'?>*'*>r -if Williiim. havincr fiillrn II. or had :tlr*.-sid_v passed to the new £unilT. 
in'"^ rh-r Land* «'»1 Wal:rr. the bn^ther -if it i* certain that before long it was granted 
Mi 'it*, ••arl -M Ilrr^'f 0!. in rh-r tim*:' of the to the hou*^ of Kadnoth: and on the ac- 
anarchv. wa« cni»-:!v ? irrur^d to make him cession of ISichard 1 Maurice, the son of 
civ.? up hi* castle 1 ^rV>M S^^j'hanh. Hi< son l**"»bvrt and t!i- husband of Alicia, procured 
R-'iTt-r losr «im- "f hi* lari'.N. an-l in \'2 Il-n. a ch-irtvr fr'-»ni the king grantinz him the 
II ]iarT -if li-rkv;' y iv:i> h*-:! by K'l^rt Fi:z Iv'rdship -if Berkelrv Hernesse. to be hrld by 
Iliirdini". A< a' tlia* dai^-K-Vrr hrldc»?rtain him and hi* heirs in Ijan^ny < Lords* Com- 
f*--? Ill :h- h-.m-tur ■•!* Brrk-i-y. f »r which h- mitT«?e. l'^:?^!. This charter does not imply 
did n"« ^rvice to ll">:»rrt, it may Vmr «uppr«s^ that a n'='W jrant was made. Like many 
th:it h*- hai f^rtViT-i ~>m»' par: -»•' hi* f=^tat»- other* ^'f thv same date, it probably con- 
by opp»*i-Ion t'T Il-nry F;tiEmprv-As : tha: firmt<J u firmer jrrant. and Roben FitzHaid- 
of thesv f ■rf«-iT'=^.l lan-l* jiarr liad >»^n ffrant»-«i in^ is to U- held the lirjt lord of Berkeley of 
bv ih" cr iwn t > K-il^rr KirzHarding: and the new lin-. This Ki.ibert founded St. An- 
•har th*" h:in:<»r. wi^ls -he ca*:lr of B^rkrlev. irustinr**. in Bristol, a* a priorr of black canon* 




marri-^d hi* dau^hr-r Alicia r^ Maurice, th-r ca*ed and hi* castle -was seized by the king 
-idrst si-^n of li.'b^rt FirzHardinj. civini: c^Vexkiver. iii. iW. wherv. bv a confusion 



S'.imbriiir'T as h-r mrirriai:- jv»-Tion. In spite arising fr«->m th»r headquarters of the baptm* 

of these !-^*-*. Iloj-r -^f B-.-rk-lev, as h«r was belnz at Bracklrv. Knbert i* called De 

still cal!»>l, r»-:a:r.'.'l lar^-:- e*tat-=*. and hi* Brackrle: but thtr conn»rctinn of the name 

hou«e wfi* r-presenr-rd in Th-:* elder line by with that of his kinsman, Maurice de Gant, 

:h- Berkr'.-vs -^i I>ur*'.-v 1 T^^fn de J>>n7/. marks th-^* :«^rd of Berkeltrv : *^^ also p. 3.V> 

77". -X* :::■.■• in l:>il. :»:: 1 in :h* y-iunz-rr by and (7'^* Bolh \^ Jnhn. p. '276k Robert, 

•br Br-rk'-i-y* of C ibWr'.iry . extinct in 1404 dyin? without issue in 1:219, was succeed>-d 

■ F"*BROKE. Smtth «. bv his br-'*!:»rr Tlinmas* who obtained seisin 

T:.r h :*^ of Kob-r FitzHardinz. which of hi* land* .iR S March 12-20 j C7o»e RblU 

h?.* hr'.i "h- cfi**'.e :: Berkrley i''T *ev-n 4 H-n. llli. Hi* crend^on. aliso named 

L::. ir-i v- -.7-. i-^:--. '> :r. *r.r niV.v Wr.r '1 T:. n: .-. * • k :-.n ac*:v- J^•i^: ic thr warsof 

:> - -. E . ••. ''... *■ - • -- .■'■ r * f Ei-PT^iri -':.- E :-a- ,r 1 1 .j- .:•;** •!.- Wrl>»h. •L-r- S«.vt*. and 

C -.>-* - -■. : : H\- '. :. 'h- * r. ■■:' G "»iw:r.v th- Er-no:.. A* h- rtrrrivr-i a writ of sum- 

»' : h' .'. •• 1' -4 : Kr.~rMKy. -V— i/:'i ::: r.* •■ 'h- i-irli^in:-!!: of li*yo, :h»r datr 

(■ _. '■•". .V. 7'" . -v:i :'--;■. ■- • .**> ?\j--r.*T nx*-: >'V ".^-.vt-^ ^s ^ j»^r:>i of ::n:iTa::r.i:. be 

*':.■ *.:> : H .- '. : >. '.'"T. '»:':.•> *r^ :*> ■"'•■: •• 1 :.*"::.'- r.r** tkir-n -r-f IV rkrlrv wh'' 

■.T i.nj ' - /•;.. :v. i-.-; W „.:-::: : :.-. :..r.i 'r-:>:::.':-ri u.n hrrt-ii* :Ty ]^-r&r- 

M..:*J."-" irv. i- - .": :._- f Li-n .> *:.-r. .I'.iv^. h •:•' i^v; •*. App. i. 'C ». Hi* name :* 

•i.--^7^> i- -:. -:...> -._ ;. :..-:.••.- :- F- ■-.:-■:. ^-T--r •■ P;.i-rB..!:i!ice vni 

• -v.-. : .. ^ -::.. .-. -.v;-. 1 - ]I .- -..r.j r.-.w :-. ':.- * .t'- .- ! :.:*c;iia: ••> th-.- .--rish.] ! 

7 r ■ . ■• ■ V ' • :.••-: V. .-".-■. i i .7 i : r. - -v :. . <: '\.'\i F' n. i . '>>>. i:':?7 : Hem ly-tB. :i. i>.*!* . 

*:: '..'L. -: - :! - 2-;.- r.:--- r*- W/.-'f.:in: A* :•• '. T-ir : B-rk-;'-y h-'i Be-Lnir.-'-r 

::. . — -T .- '--J.' - '.'.:..■ t:- . ' '" :■= J^r '. :-n.: ll- :^.:tL ^L-y wrr^ l-r'-ii^h: :::t • C'^nn'. " 

-v. .. .' . .::\ - :.- :. .. : .!--: •:.-■ •. r. .;■.** ^w: ::.- '.i-.-'.-rs ■: Br.*:-., wh- s-'-ij:;: - 

.T. '.'..: ..:.-■'.. '.'. : r ijvv.. .:>.ir:-:/a- a ri : : -}.-*r •>- ^--s f. t'.r.r f-wn. an i w-r- 

vr.-:.^«: •;-... : •; :::>-- JV^]. \ '"^:*5, v-rv ;-^l -i • -he ; iri^^lio*: n which ':• 



< ■■• 



.r. ...L J. - .1 •. 1.4: '■ w-T tl— " :-rv: .- vor- :n i^-.^:., a!:<i a .--rj *rr':i:i:.'- 

■T>. ^\ - - Jr. . •*' - .... ..:..* ;r. • r>.:- : vv- .-!i •!..- V -.rrr-'-.r* '•.!:■: th-Lr: 

*y.:: r-'- •'.-•::: ' "j- :..•'- •. T-It1;.-t: ?. T:. r: * ^r ::.■*-•:: M:i::r!o- Z^:-/. an i f7-.*> 

-^■. :■:: -:.r: - ■:. • -. • k>. .-i •:.. /; ;.\ :j; e-. I: skyer. //m*. .%<f i;h*t-\ 

C :.•--? /' - ■ :. ;~ ■ . -.Wr.yTy.Ky. :i. "7; SyvTii. /f •'^ ls*^:;«.«' . >hor'v 

•l- .. ■■ --r I* !• - .:- • .-- ::.■ '.^^ K "--r* "r- : Tr :'.- :• •'.. : Eiwir^i I. pLrma* wh* 

F:-7ti .!•* rj ■^ ■:- !. - - ■.. I- i :■>*!•!• *'■•.: -. :. ■_■•.-. **r -■■ U.-niv. In the n-x* 

r s- 7 : •■ :.:::> -^ >[ -r' -v^:H'* K- V t.. Hv "L:-: in l:^il, and wi* 

Jl:" *^, p. '. •. A. ■:!. M i".-. .!. I: v ^ -.v > * : .-.- '.:-'. * v Li* * d il ■ Maurice. A wr.: 
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of summons was sent to Maurice in 1308 
during the lifetime of his father, and thus a 
dignity was created independent of that 
which was derived from tne writ of 1295 
(Nicolas). During the famous insurrection 
at Bristol Maurice had the satisfaction of 
being employed against his old enemies, and 
was made the keeper of the castle and of the 
town. Having married Margaret, daughter 
of Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, earl of 
March, and widow of the Earl of Oxford, he 
joined the confederacy of the barons against 
the Despensers, and took part with Hugh of 
Audley m ravaging their Welsh lands. The 
Mortimers, however, were forced to submit 
to the king in January 1322, and Maurice 
followed their example. He was imprisoned 
at Wallingford until his death m 1326 
(Adam Mub. 33, 36, 40). Queen Isabella 
released his son (3) Thomas from prison, 
and gave back tne* Berkeley estates, for 
which he paid a relief, *ut pro baronia' 
TLords" Comm.) The story tola by Froissart 
(bk. i. c. 162) of the gallantry and capture, 
at the battle of Poitiers, of a young knight 
who announced himself as Thomas, lord of 
Berkeley, has usually (Duodalb) been attri- 
buted to this lord. As, however, the chro- 
nicler states that this was the first time the 
young knight unfurled his banner, it is more 
likely that he was Maurice, the eldest son of 
Lord Thomas (Smtth). In 23 Ed. Ill this 
lord levied a iine of his estates at Berkeley and 
other places, and in 26 Ed. Ill of the manor 
of Portbury, by which he settled them on 
his son Maurice and the heirs male of his 
body, with remainder to the heirs male of 
his own body by his second wife Catherine, 
with remainder to his right heirs. lie died 
in 1361. From his youngest son John de- 
scended the Berkeleys of BeisistQXl.Qastle, a 
fiimily of considerable wealth and importance 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which fell into decay early in the seventeenth 
century (Smyth). 

From Sir Maurice (d, at Calais 1346-7), 
the second son of (2^ Lord Maurice, came 
the Berkeleys of StoKe Gifford, Gloucester- 
shire, of Bruton and of Pylle, Somerset (now 
represented by Edward Berkeley-Portman, 
Baron, 1837, and Viscount Portman, 1873), 
and of Boycourt, Kent. His son Maurice 
(d. 1385) married Catherine, daughter of 
John, Lord Bottetourt. From him came the 
three brothers. Sir Charles Berkeley (d, 1688^, 
Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia 
[q. v.], and John, first Lord Berkelejr of 
Stratton [q. v.] This title became extinct 
in 1773. Sir CharWs second son Charles 
was created by Charles II ^aron Berkeley 
of Rathdown, and Viscount Fitzhardinge 



(Irish honours), and in 1664 Baron Botte- 
tourt of Langport and Earl of Falmouth in 
England. The earldom became Extinct on 
his death, 3 June 1665. In 1763 Norborne 
Berkeley claimed a summons as Baron Botte- 
tourt, he being a lineal descendant of Sir 
Maurice Berkeley and his wife Catherine. 
He received a summons in 1764. On his 
death in 1776 the Bottetourt title affain 
fell into abeyance, until it was revivea in 
1803 in favour of Henry Somerset, fifth 
duke of Beaufort. Sir William Berkeley, 
brother of Charles, earl of Falmouth, who 
died in battle with the Dutch in June 1665, 
is noticed below. 

Lord Thomas (5), grandson of the Lord 
Thomas who died m 1361, was one of the 
commissioners appointed by parliament to 

f renounce sentence of deposition on Richard 
I (Knighton, ii. 2760; Traison et Mort, 
219). He was a warden of the Welsh 
Marches, and did good service by sea against 
Owen Glendower and his French allies 
(Walsinoham, ii. 272). He married Mar- 
garet, daughter and heiress of Warine, lor^ 
risle, and covenanted for himself and his 
heirs to bear the arms of Tlsle (Nicolas, 
Lisle Peerage), He died 1417, leaving his 
nephew James, son of his brother James, his 
heir male ; but the heir of his body was his 
only daughter Elizabeth, married to Richard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, by whom she 
had three daujrhters, of whom the eldest, 
Margaret, mamed John, earl of Shrewsbury. 
On the death of Lord Thomas the Earl and 
Countess of Warwick took possession of 
Berkeley Castle, and did not surrender it 
until (6) James was found the right heir on 
a writ of diem clausit siipremum. The barony 
of Berkeley then passed to James, summoned 
to parliament 1421-61, while the Countess of 
Warwick took the lands of her mother and 
such lands of her father as were not settled 
in tail male. The countess died in 1423 and 
the earl in 1439. As this Lord James was 
summoned as seised of Berkeley while the 
Countess of Warwick was her father's heir, 
it appears that the tenure of Berkeley Castle 
did at that time constitute a right and confer 
a dignity. If, however, claim by tenure is 
set aside, the summons to Lord James must 
be regarded as the origin of the present 
baronv, while the baronies created by writ of 
25 Ea. I and 2 Ed. II are now in abeyance 
(Nicolas). Lord James (d, 1462) married 
Isabel, daughter and coheiress of Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. Among the 
minor troubles of tlie reipi of Henry VI 
must be reckoned the strife between Ix)rd 
James and his cousin, the Countess of War- 
wick, supported by her son, Lord Tlsle, in 
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the course of which the Earl of Shrewsbury 
seized Isabel, Lord Jame8*8 wife, at Gloucester, 
and kept her in prison until her death. The 
sole heir of the Countess Margaret in 18^ 
appears to have been Sir Thomas Shelley 
Sidney (Nicolas). From Thomas, youngest ' 
son of Lord James, was descended Chief- \ 
Baron Sir Kobert Berkeley, d, 1666 [a. v. J, 
of Spetchley, from whom in the male line is 
descended llobert Berkeley, Esq., of Spetchlev 
(b. 1823). William (7), the eldest son of 
J ames, summoned as baron 1467, was created 
viscount by Edward IV by patent 12 April 
1481, Earl of Nottingham by Richard ill 
28 June 1483, Earl Alarshal 1485, and Mar- 
quis of Berkeley 1488, with remainder to the 
heirs of his bodv. In order to spite his brother 
(8) Maurice, who was his heir presumptive, he 
suffered a recovery of the castle and lands of 
Berkeley, and so gained the fee simple, con- 
vening the same to be held to his own use in 
tail general, with remainder to the king 
(Henry VIl) in tail male, with remainder to 
his own heirs. Accordingly, on his death 
without issue, the castle passed for a while 
from the house of Berkeley, and his brother 
Maurice, not being seised of it, received no 
summons to parliament, and was described 
as a commoner (Lords' Comm. No. 31, 32). 
It has, however, been proved that his son (9) 
Maurice received a summons (14 Hen. VIII) ; 
for a letter is extant addressed to him while 
governor of Calais by Lord Chief-Baron John 
F itzJaiiies and otliers, and dated 6 May 1623, 
in which thf» writers advise him to obey the 
summons, tliough he had ^ not the rome in 
the parlement chamber that the lordds of 
Berkeley have hadde of olde time.' By 
which it appears that this writ of 14 Hen. 
VIII created a new baronv, the old baronv 
bv tenure (claimed in 1829) being suspended 
while the Berkelevs were disseised of tlie 
castle. On the other hand, ( 1 0) Lord Thomas, 
son of this ^laurice, though disseised of the 
castle, took his seat in the precedence of the 
barony of 1295 TXicolas, IJIsle Peeraf/e). 
Although tlie Berkeleys lost the lordship of 
the castle bv the settlement made bv the 
Marquis "William, they appear to have en- 
joyed the building as constables of the king 
until, on the deatli of Edward VI, the castle 
reverted to (12) Ilimrv, the grandson of 
(10) Thomas, special liverv being made of 
the estates in 1 Philip and ^lary, he being 
a minor. It is to be noted that this lord, 
though seised of the castle, yet had a lower 
place in parliament than his grandfather, 
being below the Lords Abergavenny, Audley, 
and Strange, who would not have been en- 
titled to sit above him had it been held that 
his baronv had been conferred bv writ of 



23 Ed. I. This lord was a mighty hunt«r. 
Queen Elizabeth visited Berkeley in 1663, 
when, as it happened, Lord Henry was 
absent from the castle. As was often the 
case, the royal visit caused great havoc in 
the deer parK. In great wrath Lord Henry 
had the land disparked. When the queen 
heard it, she sent to bid him beware of his 
words and actions ; for the Earl of Leicester 
greatly desired the castle for himself (Sxtth). 
Lord Henry died in 1613. His first wife was 
Catherine, daughter of Henry Howard, earl 
of Surrey. He was succeeded by his grand- 
son, (13) George [q. v.], who died 1668. The 
next loio, (14) also named G^rge, who died 
1698 [q. v.], petitioned in May 1661 for a 
higher place in the House of Lords than that 
assigned to him, claiming pre<^ence of the 
Loras la Warr, Abergavenny, and Audley, 
on the ground that the seisin of the castle of 
Berkeley conferred a barony precedent to the 
writ of 1295, and alleging tnat (9) Maurice, 
not being seised of the castle, received a 
summons only as a puisne baron. The claim 
remained undecidea as late as 1673, at which 
date it disappears. Lord Berkeley was 
created Viseount Dursley and Earl of JBerke- 
ley by patent 11 Sept. 1679. His fifth 
daughter, the Lady Henrietta, was notorious 
for her elopement with her brother-in-law, 
Ford, Lord Grey of Werke (Trial of Ford, 
Lord Grey of Wark ; A New Vidon of Lady 

G \ 1682 ; LuTTBELL, Dian/y i. 229, 234, 

239 ; Mac AULA Y, i. 630). She died unmar- 
ried in 1710. Charles (15), second earl, was 
in July 1689 called to the House of Lords as 
I Baron Berkeley of Berkeley, his father being 
then alive. From that year till 1695 he was 
I envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
I the States of Holland. He died in 1710, and 
was succeeded bv his second son, (16) James, 
third earl [a. v.^, who married Lady Louisa 
Lennox, ana died in 1736. His only son 
'. was (17) Augustus, fourth earl, who was a 
general in the army, held a command against 
the rebels in 1745, and died 9 Jan. 1755. The 
second surviving son of this earl was George 
Cranfield Berkeley, the admiral [q. v.] The 
fifth earl, (18) Frederick Augustus, was a 
minor at his father^s death, ana took his seat 
8 .Tune 1766. He married Mary, daughter of 
William Cole, at Lambeth, 16 May 1796, a 
previous marriage having, it was alleged, been 
celebrated between them at Berkeley by the 
vicar of the parish 30 March 1785. This al- 
leged ceremony was, however, kept secret until 
after the Lambeth marriage, the lady being 
known between the two dates as Miss Tudor. 
By this lady Earl Berkeley had his eldest 
son, William Fitzhardinge, bom 1786, his 
second son, Maurice Frederick Fitzhardinge, 
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his fifth son, Thomas Moreton Fitzhardinffe, 
bom 19 Oct. 1796, his sixth son, Charles 
Grantley Fitzhardinge [q. v.], and other 
children. After the Lambeth marriage a 
certificate of the Berkeley ceremony was pro- 
duced, having been recovered, it was alleged, 
binder very strange circumstances. The earl 
having announced his former marriage, his 
-eldest son William, commonly called Viscount 
Dursley, and at that time M.r. for the county 
of Gloucester, obtained leave in 1799 to lay his 
pedigree before the lords committee of privi- 
leges, and in 1801, in a suit to perpetuate testi- 
mony, the earl made a deposition giving full 
5art iculars concerning the Berkeley ceremony, 
'he earl died in 1810, and his son William 
applied to be summoned as next earl. In 
March 1811 the committee of privileges de- 
cided that the Berkeley marriage was * not 
then proved,^ and that the petitioner's claim 
was not made out. Colonel William Berke- 
ley received the castle of Berkeley and the 
other estates of the late earl by will, and on 
2 July, after the adverse decision of the 
lords' committee, claimed a writ of sum- 
mons as baron, pleading his right as seised of 
the castle. The claim was fully laid before 
the committee of privileges 1828-9. It was 
based on points to whicn reference has been 
made above, viz. (to mention the chief argu- 
ments) that the barony described in the 
charter of 1 Ric. I was precedent to the writ 
of 23 Ed. I ; that in 6 Hen. V the baronial 
dignity did not descend to the heir-general 
of Lord Thomas, but followed the seisin of 
the castle, which was then in (6) James, his 
nephew and heir male; that ^8) Maurice, 
the heir-at-law of the Earl of Nottingham, 
was not summoned, being disseised of the 
castle, and that his son did not sit as a peer. 
But besides other difficulties, which may be 

fathered from the above, it had been declared 
y the king in council in 1669 that barony 
by tenure was ' not in being, and so not fit 
to be revived.* The lords pronounced no 
judgment on this case. In 1831, however, 
Colonel Berkeley was created Baron S^rave 
of Berkeley, ana in 1841 Earl Fitzhur£nge. 
He died unmarried 10 Oct. 1857, and his titles 
thus became extinct. His next brother and 
heir, the Right Hon. Maurice F. Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley [q. v.], was in 1861 created Baron 
Fitzhardinge, and on his death, in 1867, was 
succeeded by his son, F. W. Fitzhardinge, 
Baron Fitzhardinge, bom 1826, living 1885. 
On the fiiilure of Colonel Berkeley to prove 
the alleged Berkeley marriage of his mother, 
the right to the earldom of Berkeley vested 
in (19^ Thomas Moreton Fitzhardinge Berke- 
ley, tne eldest of the sons bom after the 
Lambeth marriage. But although earl de 



jure he refused to claim his right. He died 
unmarried 27 Aug. 1882. On his death the 
earldom of Berkeley descended to George 
Lennox Rawdon Berkeley, seventh earl (bom 
1827, living 1885), the son of Sir G. H. F. 
Berkeley, K.C.B.. eldest son of Admiral Sir 
G. Cranfield Berkeley, brother of Frederick 
Augustus, fifth earl. The barony descended 
to Louisa Mary, daughter of Craven Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley [q.v.] 

[Smyth's Lives of the Borkeloys, ed. Sir J. 
Maclean, 1 vol. privately printed, 1883; Fos- 
broke's Berkeley MSS. ; Sir H. Nicolab's L'Isle 
Peerage Cluim and Hiutoric Peerage; Minutes 
of Lords' Committee of Privileges, No. 12, 1829; 
Address to the Peers by Mary, Countess of 
Berkeley, 1811 ; LonU* Reports on Dignity of a 
Peer; JJuffdale's Baronage ; Bunks'j* Extinct and 
Dormant Peerages.] W. H. 

BERKELEY, CRAVEN FITZHAR- 
HINGE (1805-1855), member of parliament 
for Cheltenham, seventh and voungest.son 
and eleventh of the twelve children of Frede- 
rick Augustus, fif^h earl of Berkeley, of Ber- 
keley Castle, Gloucestershire, and of Mary, 
daughter of William Cole [see Berkeley, 
Family of], was bom in London, at Ber- 
keley House, SpringGardens, on 28 July 1805. 
Durmg the early part of his career he was for 
a time an oflScer m the Ist life guards. Im- 
mediately after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
however, in 1832, a new path in life was 
marked out for him. Cheltenham, on 10 Dec. 
1832, returned him without opposition as its 
first representative under the new order. For 
twenty-three years in all he was M.P. for 
Cheltenham, being fi\Q times re-elected. A 
staunch liberal throughout his career, he was 
personally very popular with his constituents. 
His second return was in January 1835, when 
he defeated the other liberal candidate by a 
majority of 386. In August 1837 he defeated 
a conservative by a majority of 334, In J uly 
1841 he was at the head of the poll with a net 
majority of 109. A vear afterwards, on 15 July 
1842, he fought a d^uel with Captain Boldero, 
M.P., in Osterley Park. Their encounter arose 
out of some words uttered by Captain Boldero 
with reference to the queen, which the mem- 
ber for Cheltenham, regarding as disrespectful 
to his sovereign, immediately called upon him 
to retract. Each of them fired twice without 
effect. Once before Berkeley had taken part, 
as a second, however, not as a principal, in a 
hostile encounter of a less seemly character. 
This was when, on 3 Aug. 1836, he guarded 
the door of a bookseller's shop in Regent Street 
(No. 215) while his brother Grantley attacked 
J ames Eraser, the proprietor [see Bebkbley, 
G. C. Grajttley F.] 

On 5 Julv 1847, when the Health of Towns 
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Bill was under consideration in committee, 
Berkeley indiscreetly said in the House of 
Commons that Cheltenham showed a greater 
mortality than any other place of the same 
size in England. On 80 July 1847 he was 
thereupon lor the first time defeated by a ma- 
jority of 108. On l>8 May 1848, however, 
the successful candidate, Sir Willoughby 
Jones, hart., was unseated upon petition, and 
on 28 July 1848 Berkeley was elected, being 
returned by 1,028 votes. On 24 Aug. this 
election was also declared void, on the ground 
that some of the voters had been supplied 
with refreshments. Incapacitated by that de- 
cision from sitting in parliament until after 
the next dissolution, Berkeley had to bide his 
time until July 1852, when, with an aggregate 
of 999 votes, he was for the sixth and last 
time returned as M.P. for Cheltenham. 

Berkeley was twice married. First, on 
10 Sent. 1839, to Augusta Jones, daughter of 
Sir Ilorace St. Paul, bart., and widow of 
George Henry Talbot, half-brother of John, 
sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury ; she died in 
April 1 841 . By her he had a daughter, Louisa 
MaiT,who married, tS April 1872, Major-gene- 
ral Gustavus H. L. Mllman, K.A., and on 
27 Aug. 1882 became Baroness Berkeley, 
succeeding to the barony on the death of her 
uncle, Thomas Moreton Fitzhardinge, who 
refused to avail himself of the decision of the 
House of Lords on the alleged marriage of 
Iiis father. Berkeley married secondly, on 
27 Aug. 1845, Cliurlotto, fourth daughter of 
the hite Genenil Deiizil Onslow, of Stoughton, 
Iluutingdoiishirf, and widow of George New- 
ton, Esq., of Croxton l*ark, Cambridgeshire. 

The only suniving child of Craven Berke- 
ley's first wife bv her former husband, Miss 
Augusta Talbot, was nineteen in 1851. She 
was a ward in chancer^', and on attaining 
her majority would come into possession of 
80,000/. On the death of her mother, nine 
years previoiL**ly, she, being both a catholic 
and an heiress, was confided bv the court of 
chancer}' to the guardianship of her near 
relations and coreligionists, the Earl and 
Countess of Shrewsbury-. By them, in the 
September of iMoO, she had been placed in 
the convent at Taunton in Somersetshire. 
Her step-father learning soon afterwards that 
she was there not as a pupil but as a j)ostulant, 
and understanding that in all probability she 
would take the veil, peremptorily interposed j 
by presenting petitions to parliament and to 
the lord chancellor, in each of which docu- 
ments charges were directed against the earl 
and countess and the spiritual advisers of the 
young heiress. Public opinion meanwhile was 
exasperated against the catholics by reason 
of the establishment of their new hierarchy. 



and much excitement was aroused, which 
subsided when Miss Augusta Talbot mamed, 
on 22 July 1851 , the Duke of Norfolk'syounger 
brother, Lord Edward Fitzallan Howard^ 
eighteen years afterwards summoned to the 
House of Peers as Lord Howard of Glossop. 
Berkeley's health fiiilin^ him shortly before 
the completion of his fiftieth year, he went 
abroad m the hope of its renovation. Be- 
coming worse, however, he rapidly sank, dying 
on 1 July 1855 at Frankfort-on-Maine. 

[Grantley Berkele/s Life and Recollections, 
4 vols. 1865; Goding*8 History of Cheltenham, 
1863, pp. 85-94, 365-8; Annual Register, 
1805, p. 440, 1851, p. 82, 1855, p. 290 ; Berkeley 
Pedigree, Minutes of Evidence, &e., ordered to 
be printed 1811, pp. 85 ; ditto, with Appendix, 
pp. 882 ; Berkeley Peerage, Minutes of Evidence, 
&c., ordered to be printed 1829, pp. 269 ; Fo»- 
broke's History of Gloucestershire, 1807t Berke- 
ley Hundred, i. 410-301.] C. K. 

BERKELEY, ELIZA (1734-1800), au- 
thoress, was bom in 1734 at the vicarage of 
White Waltham in Windsor Forest. Her 
father, the vicar, was the Rev. Henry Frin- 
sham, M.A., a man universally admired, and 
called * the fiddle of the company ' (Preface 
to Poems J p. 167), who had previously been 
curate at Beaconsfield ; her mother was a 
daughter of Francis Cherry of Shottesbrook 
House, Berks (Nichols, Jkist of Hinckley^ 
p. 174 ), who left a considerable fortune, whidi 
3lrs. Frinsham and her sisters, known as Duke 
Cherry, Black Cherrv, and Heart Cherry, 
enjoyed as coheiresses. The Cherrj' sisters 
lost much oyer the South Sea Bubble ( Gent, 
Mag. Ixix. i. 46:?). Lord Buterented Waltham 
Place on purpose to be near Mr. Frinsham, 
and he frequently played cards at the vicar- 
age, notwithstanding it was an old clayed 
barn, with small rooms off it on each side, 
with a kitchen paved with curious Roman 
bricks, and a sitting-room whose ceiling was 
so low that the top of the vicar's wig just 
touched its middle beam (Preface to Poems^ 
p. 130, and 170, note). Here Eliza Pierkeley 
passed her childhood, for her father would 
not accept preferment on condition of voting 
against his principles (iWrf. 171). At the age 
of six she would climb trees like a bov. At 
eleyen she wrote two sermons, and sLe and 
her sister Anne were placed at Mrs. Sheeles^s 
school, Queen Square, London. After one 
year at this school the girls were removed, 
111 consequence of their father's death, and 
this seems to have given a serious turn 
to Eliza. She read Hickes's ' Preparatory 
Office for Death ' every Thursday, and at- 
tended pniyers at church every afternoon. 
* My dear,' said her mother, * you will never 
get a husband ; you hold yourself up as a 
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Iragon, and men like quiet wive&* In 1754, 
EMzA being in her twentieth Tear, her mother 
lied. She and her sister succeeded to her large 
fortune, which Mrs. Berkeley gives variouslv 
as a few thousands (ibid. 278) and as 80,0001. 
(ibid. 477), and they took a house in Windsor. 
In 1761 Eliza married the Rev. George, son 
of Bishop Berkelej^. She was a little creature, 
And very short-lighted; she read Spanish, 
Hebrew, and French, always taking a bpanish 

frayer-book to church ( Gen/. Mag. Ixx. pt. ii. 
114). She was intimate with Miss Catherine 
Talbot, who, unsuspected by Mrs. Berkeley, 
had been attached from an early age to the 
Rev. George Berkeley {Gent. Mag. btvi. 032) ; 
ind she knew Miss Carter, Mrs. Montagu, Lord 
Lyttelton, and the rest of their set. Her hus- 
band*s livings during the first ten years of her 
married life were Bray, Acton, and Cookham, 
and at each she visited all new mothers want- 
ing comforts within two or three miles of 
her (Sprmo?w, p. 75); she went to workhouses 
with gifts of tobacco, snuif, 'Is, tea, and sugar ; 
she always opened letters which Dr. Berke- 
ley feared were unpleasant, and she endured 
the condition of his library, which was * in 
astonishing disorder, the floor often entirely 
covered with sermons and letters ' (Preface to 
Latin Oration^ 348). She did all her own 
needlework, never putting any out ; her hus- 
band's dinner-hour being three she always 
returned to it ; and she helped him to spend 
his evenings with music, with dancing, and 
Pope Joan (Preface to Poems, 605). In 1708 
at Bray, on 8 Feb., she gave birth to her son, 
George Monck Berkeley [q.v.], having at this 
time ague, and being exposed to the danger of 
small-pox, which was raging all round (Mrs. 
Cabtek's Letters, iii. 53). in 1700 she gave 
birth to her second son, George Robert, and 
after weaning him she was inoculated at Acton 
rectory by Mr. Sutton, and she soon devoted 
herself to the education of these two sons. In 
1771 Dr. Berkelev became prebendary of 
Canterbury, and they then went to reside at 
The Oaks. On 1 5 April 1775 her second son, 
nearly nine years old, died. Ghiorge Monck 
being then the only child, Mrs. Berkeley and 
her huslmnd, after the lad had been to Eton, 
went to reside in Scotland during the three 
years and a half he passed at St. Andrews. 
in 1780 his health caused her much anxiety. 
For some ten years from this, Mrs. Berkeley 
>vas in many parts of England with her hus- 
band, her sister, and her son ; but in January 
1793 the son died ; in January 1705 her hus- 
band died ; in January 1797 her sister died ; and 
under the repeated shock of such distress, with 
impaired health and lessened fortune, she be- 
came markedly eccentric. Finding herself with 
her son's manuscripts before her, and with pa- 



pers of her husband's weighing s^'veral stones, 
she set herself to publish a volume fnnu tmch. 
Taking her 8on*s ^Piiems* fi»t, she publislunl 
a magnificent 4to edition of them in 1797, 
and in this vohmie, which is one of Nichols s 
beautifully executed works, the p(>^ms ciwer 
only 178 pages, whilst the Preface, full of cu- 
rious personal details, is 030 pages long, with 
a postscript at the other end of the noems 
of 30 pages moie. Mrs. Berkeley published 
a volume of her husband's * Sermons,' with a 
dedication to the king, in 1799. Of this work 
she had only two hundred copies printed, 
because she did not want them to go to 
the pastrycooks' and chandlers* sho))s (Pi>st- 
script to Preface to these tSermotts^ xxvi): 
she had it printed by a countrv printer of 
handbills, because she was told he would 
serve her better ; and she lets her disappi>int- 
ment at the result run over when she writes 
on her own copy (it is in the British Mu- 
seum), in a firm hand, * AVhat horrid jmiHT, 
when the best was ordered I ' Mre. IWrkelfV 
was charitable, and maintaimnl two littlo 
orphans of old servants in her kitchen, and 
amongst numberless other charities she |mid 
an annuity up to her death to Hichard Breu- 
nan [see Berkeley, Gboroe Monck]. Mrs. 
Berkeley dates from several places in the last 
three years of her life, Chert sey, Henley, 
Oxford, Sackville Street ; she died at Kensing- 
ton in 1800, aged 00. By her own desire her 
body, which was first to be taken to Oxford, 
was conveyed to Cheltenham and buried 
there in the same tomb with her son. 

[Poems by the late Georso Monck liorkoloy ; 
Sermons by George Berkeley, Probciidary of 
Canterbury, 1799 ; Preface to Latin Oration, at 
end of same; Mrs. Carter's Lt'ttom; KuroiH^u 
Mag. xxzviii. 477 ; Bristows Cantorlmry Journal ; 
Gent. Mag. vols. Ix. Ixiii. Ixv.-lxx.] J. II. 

BERKELEY, FRANCIS HENRY 
FITZIIARDINGE, M.P. (1794-1870), i)oU. 
tician, fourth son of Frederick Augustus, titYh 
earl of Berkeley, by Mary Co)e, of Wotton- 
under-Edge, prior to their marriage on 1 M ay 
1796, was bom 7 l>ec. 1794, and baptised 
18 March 1796. During his fiftet»nth year his 
father, the earl, died, 8 Aug. 1810. At six- 
teen lleniy Berkeley was already a first-rat o 
shot, and for several years afterwards was 
regarded as one of the best amateur boxers in 
the kingdom. He was a 8ubaltt*m in the 
South Gloucester militia, doing duty with 
his eldest brother, William 1^ itzhardinge^ 
then Colonel Berkeley. In 1814 Henry waA 
entered as a gentleman commoner at Christ 
Church College, Oxford. Ho left the uni- 
versity without taking a degriH', and went 
abroad for a few years travelling. Though 
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three of his brothers had been for live sessions 
in the House of Commons, he loitered through 
life in u wholly purposeless way, until in Au- 
gust 1837 he joined his three brothers in par- , 
liament^ coming in second on the poll, with 
8,212 votes, as member for Bristol. At the ; 
next general election, June 1841, he was 
again returned for Bristol. From that time 
forward until the day of his death he was 
invariably at the head of the poll by a large 
majority. Ilis first speech on the ballot was 
delivered 21 June 1842, when he seconded 
the motion of Mr. Ward, the member for 
Sheffield. Only the year before, in June 
1 841 , George Grote, who had been for eighteen 
years the champion of the ballot, had finally 
retired from parliament. Berkeley was a 
less eloquent, an equally devoted, but a more 
vivacious champion of the cause. His first 
substantive motion on the ballot was brought ! 
forward on 8 Aug. 1848. This speech was 
afterwards published in an octavo pamphlet. 
He had frequently addressed the house be- 
fore on a great variety of subjects, but never 
so effectively. He was seconded on the oc- 
casion by Colonel Perronet Thompson, and 
the resolution was carried on a division by a 
majority of 6, the ayes being 86 and the noes 
81. On asking leave, 24 Mhj 1849, to bring 
in a bill, his request was refused by a net ma- 
jority of 61, the ayes being 86, and the noes 
136. He was in a minority of 56 in the next 
session, 7 March 1860 ; but the year after- 
wards, 8 July 1851, he carried his motion 
by a majority of 37, tlie ayes being 87, and 
tlie noes 50. Although his championship of 
the ballot lasted over the next twenty ^^ears, 
he only once again obtained a majority, 
namely, on '27 May 1862, the ayes being 
83, and the noes 50. His failures were en- j 
dured by him with admirable cheerfulness. 
His speeches u])on these occasions were 
always listened to with enjoyment for the 
wit and humour with which his arguments 
in favour of the ballot were enforced. Yet 
his annual motion came at lust to be looked 
upon by the house rather as a good joke than 
as an earnest attempt at legislation. Berkeley 
was nevertheless seriously confident t^ the 
last that the eventual passing of the Ballot 
Act was certain, and, even towards the close 
of his life, that it was imminent. Earlv 
in the following year, 22 Jan. 1869, a test 
ballot was adopted at Manchester, Ernest 
Jones (who, however, died the day after- 
wards) being chosen through the ballot-box as 
a candidate for representing that city in par- 
liament. Henry Berkeley died on 10 March 
1870, aged seventy-five, having retained liis 
seat in the house uninterruptedly for thirty- 
two years as member for Bristol. In March 



1870 Mr. Leatham introduced a Ballot Bill, 
and Mr. Gladstone spoke in its favour. At 
the opening of the next session, 9 Feb. 1871, 
the ballot was recommended in the speech 
from the throne ; and the bill was eventusllj 
passed in the following year, 13 July 1872. 

[Grantley Berkeley's Life and RecollectioDS, 
4 vols. 1865-6 ; Men of the Time, 7th edition, 
p. 70; Dod's Parliamentary Companion, 1869; 
Times, 12 March 1870.1 C. K 

BERBLELEY, GEORGE (1601-1658), 
eighth Babon Berkelst (since the writ of 
14^1), and thirteenth baron (since the writ 
of 1295) [see Bebkelet, Faxilt ofj, son of 
Sir Thomas Berkeley, by Elixabetu Caxy, 
daughter of George, Lord Hunsdon, was 
bom at Lowlayton on 7 Oct. 1001, and suc- 
ceeded to the honours of Berkeley, Mowbray, 
Segrave and Bruce, on 2Q Nov. 1613, by the 
death of his grandfather, Henir. He married, 
13 April 1616, Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Sir Michael Stanhope of Sudbom, Sufiblk. 
The ceremony was performed in the church of 
Great Bartholomew, Liondon, in the presence 
of the parents of the contracting parties, who 
were respectively thirteen and nine years of 
age. The bride continued to reside with her 
father at St. John Jerusalem (St. John's 
Square, Clerkenwell). In the following year 
the bridegroom was made a knight of the Bath 
on the occasion of the creation of Charles 
Prince of Wales (3 Nov.) In 1619 (21 May) 
he was entered as a canon-commoner at Christ 
Church, Oxford, having hitherto been under 
the care of tutors. Here he ^ was actually,* 
says Wood, ' created M.A.' 18 July 1623. He 
was regarded by his family as a linguist, and, 
as he spent most of his time in foreig^i travel, 
probably he succeeded in picking up a smat- 
tering of modem languages. lie appears to 
have had landed property in Carolina. He 
showed his appreciation of an eccentric genius 
by presenting Burton, who had previously 
(1621) dedicated the * Anatomy of Melan- 
choly* to him, to the living of Segrave in 
Leicestershire in 1630. He died in 1658, and 
was buried at Cranford, Middlesex. He had 
two sons, of whom the elder, Charles, was 
dro\\Tied while crossing the Channel, 27 Jan. 
1 64 1 . The younger, George [q. v. ], succeeded 
to the family honours, and in 1679 was created 
Viscount Dursley and Earl of Berkeley. 

[Fosbrooke'fl Berkeley MSS. p. 217; Berke- 
ley Peerage Claim, vol. ii. Auths. and Prec«. 
p. 174; Wood's Fasti Oxon. i. 418; Cal. State 
Papers; Dom., (1627-1628) 169, (1638-1639) 
478 ; Nichols's Leicestershire, iii. 414 ; CoUins's 
Peerage (Brydgc«), Berkeley Title ; Cal. State 
Papers, Colonial (lo74-1660)» 116; Kennet's 
Register, 321.] J. M. R. 
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BEBKELEY, GEORGE (lGi>H-l(t98), 
first Earl of Bebeeley and Viscount Durs- 
ley, ninth baron of Berkeley (since the writ 
of 1421), find fourteenth (since the writ of 
1296) [see Bebkelbt, Family of], was son 
of Lora George, who died 1658 [q. v.l He 
was a canonK^ommoner at Christ Church, 
Oxford, but did not take any degree, and 
married, 1 1 Aug. 1646, Elixabeth, daughter 
of John Massingberd, treasurer of the East 
India Company, by whom he had two sons, 
Charles and George, and six daughters. 
One of these ladies, presumably the eldest, 
Elizabeth, was seen by Pepys dancing very 
* rich in jewels ' at the court ball on the 
night of 16 Nov. 1666. She was, says Pepys, 
much liked by the King of France, though 
when she was presented to that monarch 
he does not state. Having succeeded to 
the barony in 1658, Lord George Berkeley 
was nominated, May 1660, one of the com- 
missioners to proceed to the Hague and invite 
Charles to return to the kingdom, and on 
16 June following was present at the banquet 
given to the king on his return by the lord 
mayor at Guildhall. In July he was deputed 
by the House of Lords to convey their thanks 
to the king for the elevation of Monck to the 
peerage, in the following November he was 
made keeper of the house gardens and parks of 
Nonsuch, where the Duchess of Cleveland sub- 
sequently resided. In 1661 he was placed on 
the council for foreign plantations. In 1663 
he became one of the members of the Royal 
African Company on its formation (10 Jan.), 
acquiring thus a share for the term of IfiOO 
Years in the whole of the vast territonr lying 
between the port of Sallee in South Barbary 
and the Cape of GK>od Hope. In the same 
year he was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society. He seems to have been disposed to 
make the utmost of what he conceived to be 
his legal rights, however unsubstantiaL His 
claim to prec^ency over Lord la Warr is 
noticed in the article upon the Berkeley 
family. On 11 Sept. 16/9 he was created 
Viscount Dursley and Earl of Berkeley. In 
the preceding April he had been made a 
member of the board of trade and plantations 
established in 1668, and in the preceding year 
a privy councillor. In 1680 (9 Feb.) he was 
elected to the governorship of the Levant Com- 
pany, a position which he seems to have held 
for the greater part, if not the whole, of his 
subsequent life. In May of the following year 
he was elected one of the masters of Trinity 
House. In the same year he made a present 
to Sion College of the library which had be- 
long to Sir Robert Coke, the late husband 
of hisaunt, Theopbilay and son of Sir Edward, 
the well-lmown chief justice. At this time 



he was a member of the East India Com- 
pany. In February 1684-5 he was appointed 
custos rotulorum for the county of Gloucester, 
and 21 Julv 1685 was sworn of the privy 
council. After the flight of the king, 11 Dec. 
1688, the Earl of Berkeley was among "the 
lords who assembled at Guildhall to draw up 
the celebrated declaration constituting them- 
selves a provisional government until such 
time as the Prince of Orange should arrive. 
He died in 1698, and was buried in the parish 
church of Cranford, Middlesex, where he had 
an estate. His widow died in 1708, and was 
buried in the same place. Evelyn speaks of 
him as his * old and noble friend, but beyond 
mentioning sundry occasions on which he 
dined with him — on one of which (at Dur- 
dans, Epsom, 1 Sept. 1662) he met the king 
and queen and Prince Rupert, on another 
(19 June 1682) *the Bantame or East India 
ambassadors/ of whose behaviour at table he 
gives a minute account — says but little about 
the earl, even omitting to record his death. 
The references to him in Pepys are even 
more slight and casual. He published in 
1668 a religious work entitled * Historical 
Applications and Occasional Meditations 
upon several Subjects,' to which Waller has 
given a kind of immortality by eleven cou- 
plets of rather neatly worded and not par- 
ticularly fulsome praise, beginning 

Bold is the man that dares engage 
For piety in »ucb an age. 

The design of the work appears to have been 
to iUustrate the value of religion from the 
recorded experience of distinguished men. 
A second eciition appeared in 1670, and a 
third with amplifications in 1680. Wood, 
who, on the strength of this book and an ad- 
dress to the Levant Company published in 
1681, includes the earl in the 'Athenee 
Oxonienses,' states that in a certain auction 
catalogue it appeared, under the quaintly 
unctuous title * Divine Breathing, or Soul 
Thirstings after Christ.' The earl was suc- 
ceeded in the family honours by his eldest 
son, Charles. His second son, George, who 
graduated M.A. at Christ Church, 9 July 
1669, took holy orders, and became a preben- 
dary of Westminster, 1 3 July 1687. He died 
in 1694. Of the daughters all were married 
except the fifth, Henrietta, who caused con- 
siderable scandal in the year 1682 by eloping 
with the husband of her sister Mary, Lord 
Grey of Werke [see Grey, Ford, earl of 
Tankerville]. 

[Wood's Athene Oxen. iv. 625, 655; Fasti 
OxoD. ii. 815, 332, 372. 898 ; Berkeley Peerage 
Claim, i. 11, 28, 29, 80, vol. ii. Auths. and 
Preceds. 178-185 ; Atkynss Gloucestershire, 
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p. 139 ; Foster OjU. Gen. Musgrave's Obitiuiry, ^ her, as well as esteem and value for her num- 

T). 80 ; Lords Journals, xi. 12, xiii. 613 ; LymmtB berless good qualities.' 

Environs, i. 485, ir. 601, Buppl. 26, 29 ; Kennvt's ---- , ,, ^ tt • i«4 ^%t% e •*' 

(1660 
1664) 
(1661 

i. 109, Kuppl. viii., iii. 430; Court and Socii-ty 
from ElizalH.'th to Anno, ii. 381 ; Pepys, 8 March 
1659-60. 1 Sept. 1662, 15 Nov. 1666, 14 July 
1667; Evelyn. 1 Sept. 1662, 13 Aug. 1673, 19 June 
1682 ; Manning and Bray*8 Surrey, i. 482, 561 », 
ii. 606, 614, iii'. 378, 390; Luttrell's Brief Relar 
tion of State ^Vffairs, i. 21, 135, 199, 212, 229, 
231,234, 240, 335, iii. 146; CoUins's Peerage 
(Brydges) and Burke's Peerage, Berkeley Title.] 

J. M. R. 



BEBKELET, GEORGE (1685-1753), 
bishop of Cloyne, was bom on 12 March 
1684-5 at 'K'ilcrin/ or 'Killerin' accord- 
ing to his early biographers, or, as Pro- 
fessor Eraser thinks, at Dysert Castle, near 
Thomastown, in the county of Kilkenny. Hift 
father, William Berkeley, nad some indefinite 
kinship to Lord Berkeley of Stratton, lord- 
lieutenant from 1670 to 1672. It is said thit 



BERKELEY, GEORGE (1093?-174($), ' he went to IrelMid in Lord Berkeley's suite, 
politician, bom in or about 1693, was the | and that he or his father obtained a collector- 
lourth and youngest son of CJharles, second ship at Belfast in reward for loyalty to 
earl of Itekeley. He was admitted to West- Charles I. The name of Berkeley's mother 
minster School on the foundation in 1708, is unknown. She is said to have been great- 
and thence was elected to a scholarship at aunt to the famous General Wolfe. Benceley 



Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1711, where 
he graduated M. A. in 1713. He was elected 
in 1718 M.P. for Dover, which constituency 
he continued to r*;present in the two following 
parliaments. He sat for Heydon, Yorkshire, 



always considered himself an Enfflishman, 
and regarded the native Irish as foreigners 
( Querist, 91, 92, and Cave of Dunmore), He 
was entered at Kilkenny school on 1/ July 
1696, and placed in the second class, a proof 



trom the beginning of the parliament of 1734 I of unusual precocity. One of his scnooU 
until his death. He voteu against the mea- ! fellows, Thomas Prior, became his lifelong 
sures of Sir Robert Walpole. On 28 May ' friend and correspondent. On 21 March 170i> 



1723 ho was a])i)ointed master-keeper and 
governor of St. Katharine's, near the Tower. 
He dipd on 20 Oct. 174(J. 



he matriculated at Trinity Cloll^e, Dublin, 
was scholar in 1702, B.A. 1704, M.A. 1707. 
On 9 June 1707 he was admitted to a fellow- 



Latt^ in life he married Henrietta, daughter ship after an examination passed with great 
of Sir Heiirv llohart, and widow of Ilenrv , distinction. The onlv anecdote of hia colleore 



Howard, ninth earl of Suffolk. This ladv was 
celebrated for her intimacy with George II. 
Her marriage with Berkeley took place 



days t^lls us that Berkelev once went to see 
a man hanged. On his return he induced 
his friend Contarini, Goldsmith's uncle, to 



about July 1735, some nine months after ht»r | hang him experiment^illy. He was cut down 
rupture with the king, and their union was , when nearly senseless, and exclaimed, ' Bless 
the subject of much merriment among the 
court iers of that day. Lord I lervev (Memoirs. 



my heart, Contarini, you have rumpled my 
handV {Ait7iuallieffisfer,\7QS). Hiscuriosity 
ii. 10-13) says : * .Mr. Jierkeley was ntMther ' had borne better fruits. The philosophv of 
young, handsome, healthy, nor rich, which Locke had lx»en introduced by Molvneux mto 
made people wonder what induced Lady Dublin, where the old scholasticism still 
Suffolk s prudence to deviate into this unac- lingered. The writings of Hobbes, Male- 
countable j)iece of folly : some imagined it branclie, Descartes, Li>ibnitz, and Newton 
was to persuade the world that nothing were studied in connection with l-iocke'sdoo- 
criminal had ever ])assed between her and trine. In 1705 Berkeley with a few friends 
the king, others that it was to pique the king. ' fonued a society for the discussion of the 
If this was her reason, she succeeded very ill j *new philosophy.* A common-place book, 
in her design.' Berkeley seems to have been first printed m the Clarendon Press edition 
very gouty, but his age did not exceed forty- of Berkeley's works (1871), shows that he 
two at this time; and his sister, Lady Betty was keenly interested in many of the ques- 
Germaine, in announcing the match to Dean ' tions raised by Locke's Essay, and that he 
Swift on 12 July 1735, remarks: * She is in- conceived himself to have discovered a 'new 
deed four or five years older than he ; but for princi])le' of great importance. It was set 
all that he has api)eared to all the world, ; forth in thret^ works soon afterwards pub- 
as well as to me, to have long had (that is, lislied. His * Essay towards a New Tht»f>ry 
ever since she has been a wiuow, so pray do . of Vision ' appeared in 1709, and a * Treatise 
not mistake me) a most violent passion for j concerning the Principles of Human Know- 
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led^e ' in 1710. Berkeley was disappointed 
by the reception of his works. His friend 
Sir John Percival, afterwards Earl of Egmont, 
reported to him the criticisms of various 
metaphysical authorities, especially Clarke 
and vVhiston (see Frasers Berkeley , in 
Blackwood's Philosophical Classics). They 
compared him to Malebranche and Norris, 
rejrretting the waste of 'extraordinary genius' 
upon metaphysics, and regarding him as 
paradoxical and visionary. Clarke, whilst 
condemning Berkeley's first principles, de- 
clined to argue the point, though urged by 
Whiston (Memoirs of Clarke) to give an 
answer. Berkeley, moved by this neglect, 
and desiring to meet the ordinary objections, 
wrote the 'Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous,* published in 1713, the finest speci- 
men in our language of the conduct of argu- 
ment by dialogue. Berkeley's opinions made 
some noise, though few or no converts, and 
occasioned no serious discussion. Meanwhile 
he was promoted to various college offices. 
He was a tutor from 1707 to 1724, though 
after 1712 only in name; he was appointed 
sub-lecturer in 1710, elected junior dean in 
1710 and 1711, and junior Greek lecturer in 
1712. His whole college income is estimated 
at 40/. a year. 

In January 1713 Berkeley went to Eng- 
land, obtaining leave of absence on the ground 
of iU-health and being anxious to publish 
his ' Dialogues ' and ' make acquaintance with 
men of merit.* He speedily became known 
to the wits. Steele received him warmly. 
He associated with Addison, Pope, and Ar- 
•buthnot. He describes Arbuthnot as being 
favourable to his new theorv, though in a 
letter to Swift (19 Oct. 1714) Arbuthnot 
jokes rather disrespectfully about 'poor philo- 
sopher Berkeley,' who has now tne ' idea of 
health ' which was struggling hard with the 
'idea of a strange fever.' Addison, too, 
showed some favour to the new opinions, 
and either now or soon afterwards arranged 
a meeting with Clarke. The discussion was 
fruitless, and Berkeley complained that 
Clarke, though unable to answer, was not 
cAudid enough to own himself convinced. 
Berkeley contributed some papers to the 
* Guardian,' under Steele's editorship. Swift., 
now Steele's bitter antagonist, did his best 
to help his young countryman. He intro- 
duced Berkeley to Lord Berkelev of Stratton 
on 12 April 1713 (Journal to Stella) and to 
the famous Jjoird Peterborough. Peterborough 
was sent as ambassador to the king of Sicily 
in November 1713, and upon Swift's recom- 
mendation took Berkeley as his chaplain. 
Berkeley left London in November 1713, 
travelled to Paris in company with Martin 



(author of the * Voyage to St. Kilda '), and, 
after a month at Paris, crossed the Mont 
Cenis on 1 Jan. 1713-4, and reached Leghorn 
in Februarv, where he was left whilst Peter- 
borough went to Sicily. From Leghorn he 
addressed a complimentar}' letter to Pope 
(1 May 1714) upon the * Rape of the Lock,' 
and soon afterguards returned to England, 
reaching London in August. The death of 
Queen Anue deprived Berkeley's friends of 
power. The publication of a sermon on 
passive obedience in 1712, preached at Trinity 
College Chapel, had exposed him to a sus- 
picion of Jacobitism — unjustly, for he ad- 
vocates a gfeneral principle equally applicable 
to the new dynasty ; but the lords justices not 
unnaturally made a ' strong representation 
against him,' and he could obtain no appoint- 
ment. He spent two years mainly in London 
(Fraser's Berkeley, p. 108), and in November 
1716 he again went abroad as tutor to St. 
G^rge Ashe, son of Bishop St. George Ashe 
[(J.V.J These dates disprove a storv told by his 
biographer. Stock, and frequently repeated. 
Berkeley, it is said, had a discussion with 
Malebranche in Paris, and the rival philo- 
sopher became so excited that an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs from which he was suffering 
was increased, and carried him off a few days 
after. Malebranche, however, died on 1 3 Oct. 
1715, whilst Berkeley was still in England. 
Berkeley's travels lasted four years, though 
Bishop Ashe, the father of his pupil, died in 
1718. A fra^entary diary shows that he 
passed 1717 m Rome, Naples, and Iscliia. 
From Naples he wrote an interesting descrip- 
tion to Pope of the island Inarime. In 1718 
he was chiefly in Rome. His journals show 
a lively interest in natural phenomena as 
well as in antiquities. He is specially in- 
terested in stories about the bite o/^ the 
tarantula. He wrote to Arbuthnot a graphic 
account of an eruption of Vesuvius in April 
1717, which was published in the 'Philoso- 
])hical Transactions' for October 1717. In 
1719 it seems probable that he made a pedes- 
trian excursion in Sicily (see Wartgn's JEsMty 
on Pope, ii. 198). During these travels he 
lost the manuscript of a second part of his 
treatise. On his way home through France 
he wrote a Latin essay, *De Motu,' sug- 
gested lay a prize ottered by the French 
Academy. If ever presented, it was unsuc- 
cessful, the prize being given to Crousaz. Ber- 
keley published his essay in London in 1721. 
Berkelev returned to London in 1720 to 
find the nation under the unprecedented ex- 
citement of the South Sea scheme. Paroxysms 
of speculation were then new, and to Ber- 
keley the spectacle seemed to be sympto- 
matic of a fatal development of luxury and 
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corruption. He expressed his feelings in an 
* Essuy towards preventing the Ruin of Great 
Britain' (1721), recommending sumptuary 
laws, the encouragement of arts, and a return 
to simplicity of life. lie can hardly have 
hoped for the speedy adoption of his doctrines 
in England, and a new scheme now took 
possession of his ardent and impulsive nature. 
Preferments and wealth wen» coming to him, 
but he resolved to use them for his philan- 
thropic ])urpose. Pope is said to have intro- 
duced him to Lord Burlington, famous for 
architectural tastes shared bv Berkeley him- 
self. He returned to Ireland m the autumn of 
1721, and upon Burlington's recommendation 
was made cliaplain to the Duke of Grafton, 
the new lord lieutenant. lie applied for the 
deanery of Dromore, which had just fallen ^ 
vacant, and the influence of his friend 
Percival helped to secure his appointment. 
The bishop of th6 diocese, however, claimed 
the nomination, and a lawsuit followed. 
Whilst it was still undecided, he was ap- 
pointed, in May 1724, through the influence of ■ 
Lady Percival, to the richer deanery of Derry, I 
said* to be w^orth 1,500/. a year (Fraser's ! 
Berkeley, p. 1 22). A strange accident had in- | 
creased his fortune. Swift's Vanessa, Hester | 
Vanhomrigh, who died in May 1723, left him j 
half her property, having previously, it was 
supposed, destined it to Swift. She had never 
seen Berkeley, as he says (i^. p. 128), though 
Mrs. Berkeley, his widow, says that he once 
met lier at dinner at her mother's house 
(Bio(f. Brit. iii. Corrigenda and Addenda). 
As on(» of her executors, Berkeley suppressed 
for Ji time the famous corres])ondence with 
Swift. Much lepnl trouble followed before ; 
her fortune was reulis^Ml, to which there are , 
many references in his correspondence with i 
Prior, and the debts absorlxnl a considerable 
])art of the estate. 1 

Berkeley valued these, additions to his ! 
fortunes as means for carrj'ing out his new 
])r()ject. His attention bad been drawn to 
the new world beyond the Atlantic, where, 
as he says in a remarkable co])y of verses (of 
uncertain date), a new golden age might lie 
anti('i])ated, and a fiftli act, the noblest of 
all, close the great drama of Time. In a 1 
proposal, circulated in 17:^5 ( WorkA, vol. iv.), ' 
lie explains his theories. Religion, he thought, 
had declined amrmgst the American colonists 
for want of a i)rop(T su])ply of clergy* ; the 
negroes had Ix'en left without instruction 
and denied baptism ; whilst the conversion of 
the savage Americans had not l)een at- 
temjited. Protestantism, he said, was losing 
ground in Europe, whilst in America the 
progress made by the French and Spanish 
was spreading the religion of Home through 



' the native races, a process which * would 
probably end in the utter extirpation of our 
I colonies.' The foundation of a college for the 
; education of the planters' children and of 
young savages who might be trained as mis- 
sionaries, would meet these evils. A college 
had already been projected in Barhadoes hjr 
General Codrington, who died there in 171& 
and left his estates in trust for this purpose 
to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Berkeley thought the Bermudas 
better fitted for the purpose, from the tem- 
perate climate, the greater frugality and 
simplicity of the colonists, and the centnl 
situation. The difficulties of local communi- 
cation between the scattered settlements were 
great ; whilst Bermuda had a trade with all 
the colonies, and was in the track of com- 
merce from England. 

Berkeley's project implied many miscon- 
ceptions, now obvious, nor did it seem likely 
to commend itself to the common sense of the 
rulers of those days. Whilst the deanery of 
Dromore was still in suspense, he remainea at 
Dublin, and held various college offices. He 
had been elected senior fellow in 1717; in 
November 1721 he was appointed divinity 
lecturer and senior Greek lecturer ; in June 
1722 Hebrew lecturer; and in November 
1722 senior proctor ; the income of all his col- 
lege positions amounting to about 150/. He 
became B.D. and D.D. on 14 Noy. 1721 
( Work*, iv. 84, 95). He had definitely re- 
solved to devote himself to the Bermuda 
scheme about May 1722 (Fraseb's Berkeley, 
p. 120), and soon after his appointment to 
the deaner\- of Derrv he set out for London 
to prepare for carr\*ing out his plans. He 
took with him a letter from Swift to Carteret, 
the new lord lieutenant (dated t3 Sept. 1724) 
describing his zeal in humorous, though 
symuathetic, terms. Berkeley's heart would 
breaK, said Swift, if his deanery wen» not 
taken from him, and the exorbitant sum of 
100/. a year provided for him at Bermuda. 

Berkeley, on arriving in England, exerted 
his extraordinary- ])owers of fascination The 
impression made upon his contem])oraries con- 
firms Po])e's famous attribution to him of 
*everi' virtue under heaven' {Epilogue to 
Satires, ii. 73). * So much understanding, 
so much knowledge, so much innocence, and 
such humility, I did not think had been the 
fashion of any but angels, till I saw this 
gentleman,' was Atterbur}'s exclamation 
after being introduced to him by Lord Bei^ 
keley (Hughes, Letters, ii. 2). "VVarton 
(IJsMm/on Pope) tells us, on the authority of 
Ijord Bathurst, that, after a dinner at his 
house, some of the * Scriblerus ' wits agrw<l 
to ridicule Berkeley's project ; Berkeley's 
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reply so confounded them that they all rose 
exclaiming * Liet us set out with him imme- 
diately ! ' Berkeley was introduced to the 
king hy a distinguished Venetian, the Ahh^ 
Guaitieri (Stock), and obtained a charter for 
the proposed college, the patent for which ; 
passed tne seals in June 172o. Berkeley was 
named as the first president, and three junior 
fellows of Trinity (William Rogers, Jonathan 
Thompson, and James King) were to be fel- 
lows of the new body, ultimately to consist 
of a president and nine fellows. They were 
to hold their preferments till eighteen months 
after their arrival at Bermuda. Berkeley ob- 
tained promises of subscript ions to the amount 
of 5,000/., including 200/. from Sir R. Wal- 
pole. He discovered that certain lands in 
the island of St. Christopher, ceded to Eng- \ 
land by the treaty of Utrecht, might be sold , 
at an enhanced price, and asked for a grant 
of 20,000/. from this sum towards his college. | 
A vote was obtained from the House of Com- i 
mons, after an active canvass by Berkeley, | 
recommending this grant to the King. Only j 
two members, or, according to Mrs. Ber- 
keley (Biog, Brit.\ only one. Admiral Ver- 
non, dUsented. This success, however, was | 
only the prelude to long and tiresome delays. | 
The death of George I in 1727 threw him \ 
back, but a new warrant for his grant was ' 
signed by Geor^ II. Queen Caroline showed : 
her favour by mviting him twice a week to ! 
her parties, where he endured useless debates, ; 
as he felt them to be, with Hoadly, Clarke, 
and Sherlock, for the sake of his college (Mrs. 
Bebkelet and Monck Berkeley's Literary 
Itelics). The general esteem for his character 
did not lead to the pa3rment of the promised 
grant ; and at last, feeling himself to be in a 
false position, and fearing lest the serious- 
ness of his design would be doubt-ed, he re- 
solved to sail for America (Fraber, Berkeley, 
p. 123). On 1 Aug. 1728 he married Anne, 
daughter of John Forster, who had been chief 
justice of the common pleas in Ireland. She 
was a woman of congenial disposition and 
disposed to the mysticism of Mme. Guyon 
and F6nelon. She had a fortune of about 
1 ,500/. He sailed from Greenwich on 4 Sept. 
1728, and landed at Newport, R.I., in the 
following January. Berkeley remained in 
America till the autumn of 1 731. He bought 
a farm of ninety-six acres and built a small 
house, stiU standing, which he called White- 
hall. Here he read and meditated ; a pro- 
jecting rock near the sea is shown as the 
place where he wrote much of * Alciphron,' 
and a chair in which he sat in the ' natural 
alcove ' is still preserved. The descriptions 
of scenery in ' Alciphron * clearly represent 
his impressions. Berkeley saw something of 



the intelligent and educated colonists; he 
helped to found a philosophical society at 
Newport ; meetings of episcopal clergy were 
held at his house ; he made some short ex- 
cursions to the mainland ; he preached ser- 
mons, which were attended by men of all 
persuasions, and enforced the duty of general 
toleration upon his brethren. His first son, 
Henry, was bom here, and christened 1 Sept. 
1729 ; and an infant daughter died 5 Sept. 
1731. He formed a close friendship with 
Samuel Johnson, episcopal missionary at 
Hertford, Connecticut, afterwards president 
of King's College, New York. Johnson ac- 
cepted Berkeley's teaching, and letters from 
Berkeley to him contain some interesting ex- 
pressions of the teacher's views. It does not 
appear that he had any personal intercourse 
with Jonathan Edwards, whose earlv writ- 
ings contain doctrines similar to his own 
((%Ain>LER'8 and BeardsCey's Lives ofJohri-^ 
son), Berkeley, it may be remarked, held 
slaves ( Works, iv. 187). Slaves, he says, in 
his 'Proposal,* would only become better 
slaves by becoming christian; though he, 
of course, considered it a duty to make them 
christian. 

Letters from home showed that there was 
little hope of his ever obtaining the money 
granted to him. Already in June 1729 his 
mend. Bishop Benson, tells him there is little 
chance of it. At last, in 1731, Walpole told 
Bishop Gibson that if consulted as a minister 
he should reply that the money should most 
undoubtedly be paid, as soon as it suited 
public convenience ; but that, if consulted 
as a friend, he advised Berkeley by all means 
not to wait in hopes of his 20,000/. Ber- 
keley hereupon sailed from Boston in the 
end of 1731, and reached London in Febru- 
ary 1732. He showed his continued interest 
in America bv making over his farm at White- 
hall to found scholarships at Yale ; and he 
made to the same college a present of nearly 
1,000 volumes. He also gave books to Har- 
vard, and presented an organ to Trinity 
church, Newport. 

Berkeley stayed in London from his re- 
turn until the sprint of 1734. His * Alci- 
phron * was published in March 1732 ; it be- 
came speedily popular, and reached a second 
edition that year; it was translated into 
French in 1734, and provoked replies from 
Mandeville, author of the * Fable oi the Bees,* 
and from Lord Hervey, in a so-called * Letter 
from a Country Clergyman,' besides a more 
serious attack from Peter Browne, bishop of 
Cork fq. v.] The * Analyst,' publish^ in 
1734, led to another controversy with the 
mathematicians. Stock tells us t liat Sherlock 
showed 'Alciphron' to Queen Caroline in 
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order to prove that Berkeley was not, as times/ advocating the active support of re- 
Iloadly maintained, of 'disordered under- ligion bv the government, and occasioned, it 
standing/ She hereupon, it is added, ob- is said, bv the discovery of a ' hellfire club,' 
tained Berkelev*s nomination to the deanery called the 'Blasters,' who used to drink the 
of Down, which fell through from the claims health of the devil, and were guiltv of various 
of the lord-lieutenant to bo consulted. Dates indecencies reported to a committee of the 
make this story doubtful, but a letter of Ber- Irish House of Commons in 1738. In 1745 
kelcv*8 to Prior, 22 Jan. 1 733-4, shows that he published * A Letter t^ the Koman Ca- 
he iiad been proposed for Down. At the thofics' of his diocese, exhorting them to 
beginning of 1734, at any rate, he was no- remain faithful to the government ; and in 
minated to the bishopric of Clovne ; he tells 1749 a tract, calltKl a * Word to the Wise,' 
his friend Prior (15 Jan. 1733-4) that he calling upon the catholic priests to use their 
had * not been at the court- or at the mini- j influence on behalf of ' honest industry, 
8ter*8 but once these seven years ; ' and seems , cleanliness, and prudence.' The cathohc 
to intimate that he had a claim upon govern- . clergy of the diocese of Dublin expressed 
ment for their breach of faith in regard to the gratitude for this friendly admonition andcir- 
Bermuda scheme (2 March 1734). His culated the letter amongst the parish priests, 
health was weaker, and a love of retirement Berkeley*s most remarkable treatise, how- 
growing upon him. He was consecrated ever, was the * Querist,* originally published 
bishop of Cloyne in St. Paul's church, Dublin, in three parts in 1735, 1736, and 1737. A 
on 19 May 1734: and he spent the next new edition, published in 1750, made con- 
eighteen years at Cloyne, with the exception ' siderable omissions with a few additions, 
of a visit to Dublin to attend the House of j The first edition is extremely rare, but the 
Lords in the autumn of 1737. . whole is now given in the Clarendon Press 



His life was one of domestic retirement 
and active benevolence to his neighbours, 
varied bv occasional manifestations of his con- 
tinued interest in social and philosophical 
questions. The second son, George, was bom 
in London on 28 Sept. 1733 ; a third, John, 
bom on 1 1 April 1735, died in October 1736 ; 
a fourth, William, was bom in 1736; a 
daughter, Julia, was bom in October 1738; 
and anotlior, Sarah, died in infancy in 1740. 
Ilenrv, born in Newport, George, William, 
and Julia, thus formed the family in whose 



edition of Berkeley's works. The 'Querist* 
consists of a series of detached maxims in 
the form of queries, which are remarkable 
not only as expressing the views contained 
in Berkeley's other liVTitings, but as making 
a large number of economical suggestions 
upon the uses of money and so fortn, which 
prove how Berkeley's acuteness had antici- 
pated — ^though in an unsystematic and often 
inaccurate way — manv of the theories of 
Hume and Adam Smith. Some pithy * max- 
ims on patriotism,' originally published in 



education he found his chief happineSv«?. the * Dublin Journal' in 175(), are a kind of 
Tliougli ht» had no' ear for music, ho Kept an short, political appendices to the * Querist.' 
Italian master, Pasquilino, in his house to Berkeley'slast philosophical work was sug- 
teach them tlie bass viol, who is recorded to gested by his interest in the condition of his 
have exclaimed on one occasion, * May Clod neighbours. The winter of 1739—40 was of 
pickle (v. ]»reserve)vour lordship !' He refers terrible severity; and the following years 
to his children with touching affection ; he were marked by famine, distress, and disease, 
wishes he had twenty sons like George, and Berkeley did his best to carry out the maxims 
would ])refer them to 20,000/. a vear ; he tells of the * Querist.' He left off i)owder in his 
Johnson that he has one daiigViter *of star- wig, by way of setting a precedent of frugal- 
light beauty,* and says to another friend that ity: he distributed 20/. ever^- Monday mom- 
she is * such a daughter! ' so * bright a little ing amongst the poor of Clovne ; and he did 



gem I that to prevent her doing mischief 
amongst the illiterate " squires," he is r(.\solved 



what he could to encourage local handicrafts. 
He tried medical experiments upon the sick. 



to treat her like a boy, and make her study ' In America he had learnt the use of tar- 
eight hours a day ' ( WorJcA^ iv. 267-8). Pro- water, and he now used it in case^ of dysen- 
fessor Fra^-^er thinks (ib. p. 326) that over- ' terv. His success appeared to him decisive. 
anxiety, and ])erhaps too much tarwater, in- | He took it up with characteristic enthusiasm, 
jured the constitutions of children unusually and gradually came to regard it as almost a 
delicate. * I ])anacea. He set up an apparatus for manu- 

Berkeley's interest in the condition of the facturing it ; he used it m his own family; 
country was shown by some remarkable com- and made an ardent proselyte of his friend, 
positions. In 17.% he published *A Dis- . Thomas Prior. The enthusiasm lasted through 
course addressed to Magistrates, occasioned his life. A * Letter to Thomas Prior 'was pub- 
by the enormous license and irreligion of the lished anonymously in May 1744 ; a second 
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letter to the same * concerning the usefulness 
of Tar-water in the Plague,' followed in 1747 
a * Letter to the Reverend Dr. Hales on the 
benefit of Tar-water in Fevers, for cattle as 
well as the human species,' which had ap- 
peared earlier in the same year; the last of his 
writings, * Further Thoughts on Tar-wat^r,' 
published in Berkeley's * Miscellany ' of 1752, 
contains medical observations, and instruc- 
tions for its use. It is good, as he says here, 
not only in fevers, diseases of the lungs, 
cancers, scrofula, throat diseases, apoplexies, 
chronic disorders of all kinds, but also as a 
general drink for infants. It strengthens their 
bodies and sharpens their intellects. It is good 
for cattle ; every market town and every shop 
should have a supply ready. It is good for all 
climates, land and sea, for rich and poor, high 
and low livers, and he had himseli drunk a 
gallon of it in a few hours. It was reported 
that he had made a giant of a child; the fact 
being that he had taken care of the Irish giant, 
Magrath, who grew to a height of nearly eight 
feet, and whose skeleton is preserved at 
Dublin ( WorkSf iv. 33o). Berkeley's time 
was so much occupied that his correspondence 
with his friends liad to be abridged (tb, iv. 
323), and a lively interest was excited in 
the public. Fielding thought that he had 
derived some benefit from it, and refers to it 
in his * Voyage to Lisbon.' A list of some 
of the chief tracts published may be found 
in Fraser's introduction to * Siris ' {ib. ii. 343). 

The most permanent result of his enthu- 
siasm was the work published in 1744, 'Siris,' 
a chain 'of philosophical reflections con- 
cerning the virtues oi Tar-water, and divers 
other subjects connected together and arising 
one from another.' The title * Siris' was 
added in the second edition ; this appeared 
in 1744, others in 1746 and 1748. It was , 
translated, wholly or in part, into French, 
German, Dutch, and Portuguese. The popu- 
larity was doubtless due to the medical ratner 
than to the metaphysical theories which were ! 
strongly blendea together; at the time it 
was the most popular of Berkeley's writings. 

Berkeley's reputation led to new oflers of 
preferment. Chesterfield, lord lieutenant in 
1 746, ofl*ered to translate him from Cloyne to 
Clogher. Berkeley refused; he had become 
attached to Cloyne, and he told his wife soon 
after going there that he would never change ; 
* he had very early in life got the world under 
his feet, and was resolved to trample on it to 
his latest moments.' Growing infirmities and 
love of retirement were also causes for reluc- 
tance to move. The death of his favourite 
eon William in February 1751 * was thought,' 
says Stock, *to have stuck too close to his 
father's heart.' * 1 was a man retired from 

TOL. rv. 



the amusement of politics, visits, and what 
the world calls ])leasure,' he says in a letter. 
* I had a little friend, educated always under 
mv own eye, whose painting delighted me, 
whose music ravished me, and wliose lively gay 
spirit was a continual feast. It has pleaded 
God to take him home. God, I say, in mercy 
hath deprived me of this pretty gay play- 
thing.' And the father thinks that he had 
perhaps set his heart too much upon his son, 
and been vain as well as fond of him. In 
October 1751 he lost his old friend and school- 
fellow Prior. He speaks sadly of the * gloom 
of Cloyne,' and says that he is resolved upon 
a quiet retreat. lie proposed to exchange 
Cloyne for some Oxford headship or canonry. 
He then proposed to resign his oishopric ab- 
solutely. Such a precedent was not t o be set. 
The king declared that Berkeley might live 
where he pleased, but that he should die a 
bishop. 

Berkelev resolved to retire. He made ar- 
rangements about his revenues, including a 
distribution of 200/. a year, the rent of his 
demesne lands, amongst poor householders, 
and at last sailed for Ilngland in August 1 752. 
His son George was already matriculated at 
Christ Church, and the desire to be near him 
was doubtless one inducement to the change. 
Berkeley was accompanied by George, his 
only daughter Julia, and his wife. He was 
so weak upon landing that he had to be taken 
in a horse-litter from the landing-place, Bris- 
tol, to Oxford. There he settled in a house 
in Holywell Street. A collection of some of 
his writings and a final letter upon tar-water 
were published at the time under the title of 
a * Miscellany.* Little is known of his short 
stay at Oxford. On 14 Jan. 1753 he was on 
a couch ; his wife had been reading to him 
the chapter on the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians which forms part of the burial service ; 
his daughter went to offer him some tea, and 
found him apj)areutly sleeping. He was al- 
ready dead. He was buried in Christ Church, 
and an inscription for his grave written by Dr. 
Markham. Berkelev left little behind him. 
In a short will made in the last .July he left 
directions that his burial should not cost more 
than 20/., and that an espial sum should be 
given to the poor of the parish, that his body 
should bo kept above ground five days, * even 
till it grow oitensive by the cadaverous smell,' 
and left undisturbed. He then left all he 
possessed to his wife. 

Berkelev had been in his vouth a handsome 
man, of great strength and activity. Pro- 
fessor Fraser gives a list of nine ])ortraits ; 
three are at Trinity College, Dublin — one, 
painted bv Smibert, an English artist who 
accom^ianied him to America, and was after- 
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wards a tcucher ot* Copley, is at Yale ; one is of jMiins and pleasures. Nor can the intellect 

at Lambttth; the other four are in private inftT anything bevond the signs from the sipi.^ 

hands. An engraving of the Yale picturt* is themselves. This could only be done^ as Ber- 

givt»n in the colltHJted works, and one from an keley assumes, bv abstraction. He therefore, 

<»arly pict ure, which bf'longed to a descendant, in the introduction to the * Principles,' begins 

Kol)ert llt»rk«'ley, (^.C, in Dublin, is given in by attacking the doctrine of abstract ideas, 

Fras»»r's * Berkeley.' which, as understood by Locke, implied that 

Urrkeley's widow died at Langley, Kent, we could frame an idea of a triangle neither 

27 May 17H( J, in her eighty-sixth year. Her equilateral, isosceles, nor scalene. Berkeley's 

daughier Julia, who was an invalid, livtKl ' nominalism * is op|K>sed to this theory, tie 

witli her and ])r<>bMbly survived h*T. The argues that every idea is individual, thouji^ 

t'ldt'st son 1 leury died in Ireland. The second, it may represent an indefinite number of other 

( Jeorge, took his M. A. degree at Oxford Janu- individual ideas, and therefore cannot stand 

arv 1 75S). and in the same vear l)«»04ime vicar for an entit v different from all individual 

of Hray. His wife was Kliza lierk?lev [q. v.] ideas. Abstract ideas are an illusion due to 

IVrkeley's aim throughout his writings is the use of language and a confusion of a sym- 

to attack materialism, which Ilobbes had bol calling up a variety of ideas with an in- 

oj)enly acct'pted, and which seemed to lurk dependent entity. Matter, therefore, under- 

under the dualism of the Cartesian schools. stc»od as a substratum in wliich the qualities 

His great i>rincij>le is that ejt^e =per(yn : that of things, revealeil by sensations, are suppostid 

* ideas,' in l^)cke's sense — the immediate ob- to inhere, is denounce<l as a mere metaphysical 

jects of the mind in thinking — do not repre- fiprment, and Berkeley appeals to common sense 

sent something outside the mind, but consti- j to condemn its reality. Tliis rejection of mat- 

tute the whole world of n»ality, which thus ter and of abstract ideas generally, together 

exists in minds alone. In the new thtnirv of , with his theorj' of vision, arenotic^ by Mill 

vision he prepares the way by arguing that ■ as ' three first-rate philosophical discoveries.* 

vision re])resents nothing b<»yond sensations. ■ Their influence upon the school represented 

jVssuming as ])roved or evident that the sight by Mill is shown m the rejection of material- 

cannot inform us of distance in a direct line ism by the English empirical school generally, 

outwards, inasnuich as all the points in such The great difficulty of Berkeley liea in his 

a Vniv are projected upon a single point in the rather obscun' tre^itment of the theory of time 

retina, he argues that all sight involves and s])ace. On his showing they seem to be 

foresight ; that tln> apparently simple perce])- a mere illusion. Consistently with his prin- 

tioii inv()lv»*N an infer<'iice fonndeil ii^vni asso- eiples, he rejects the distinction between pri- 

ciatioii. and that tin' visual sensations are marv and secondary qualities accepted by 

inei-.'ly ^i<rii> of (•(>rn'*>]»oii(ling tactual sensa- Locke, and afterwards n*vived by Ueid on 

tious. Tlu' eoimectioii is 'arbitrary,' like tlie , tiio common sense theor}*. All qualities (it 

(•()ini«'(ti()ti ln't\v('«'ii words and thinjrs sipfui- may Ix' said) are * siK'ondary' ' according to 

fled, and >I^lit t1iu> forms a luitural lauiruajrt', Berkeley. It can be said of no quality mon- 

wliich we Icani to iutcr])rct by expcrieiict* in than another that it corresponds (as tlu^ pri- 

ternis of touch. This ])sycliol()o-iciil theory marv ([ualities were sup])osedto do) tosome- 

ha> Im'cu Lirufrally accc|)t«-(l l)oth l)y lleid and tiling real in the ol)j<.'Ct independently of th»' 

by llunic and their re>])cctive followers, and mind. Time, according to Berkeley, is nothinjr 

ha> <»i't«'n l»»M'n called an almost solitary ex- but the succevssion of ideas in the individual 

am]>lcot'a ])!iilosopliical discovery. Antici- mind. Space or extension goes with abstract 

])aiiniis Iiav»'])t^en noticed in TjOcke,l)escartt*s, ideas, and has no more reality than the secon- 

and Mah'hranche, but the substantial origi- dary qualities of ccdour, resistance, and other 

nality of IJcrkt'ley remain^. ■ visual and tactual sensations iPritwipltr*, 

It liii> Im'.'h attacked n»Cfntly hv Hail<'y, ' §§ 9H, <,M), I'tc.) Abstract space means the 

Abbot, and Collyns Simon, but still holds its possibility of movement in the absence of the 

ground, thouirh r»M|uirinu; to lH^su])])lemi'nted sensation of resistance {ib. § IKi). ("hie co- 

by later researches. The n*rinci])les ' jjive roUary from this produced his mathematical 

tilt' most «»ystematict*\]»osition,and the * Dia- controversy. As it is contradictory to s])eak 

l«)<fu«'s ' tin' clearest defence of ]5erk»'ley's full ' of unfelt sensations,it iscontradictorA'tos^ieak 

thorv. lb' <'X]>lain> in tin* *■ Princi])les ' the of sensations less than the viinima i^cimbiUa 

doctrine rt served in the * A'ision ' ( Principles. — the atomic ideas of which the senst; world 

§ 14) that the sense of touch is on a hwA is constituted. Hence the mathematical theory* 

with the sense of sin^ht. The two senses form of infinitesimals implied contradictions or 

a r«*ciprocal code of signals, a double Ian- mysteries, the necessity of which IVrkelev 

guairc of words significant of each other ancl advances in justification of theological mys- 

int^Testing bK*!ius(» indicating the approach ■ teries. Mill considers that he raised ditficul- 
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ties which were first fully solved by De 
Morgan. The theory of the purely * relative * 
nature of space, the refusal to distinguish 
between primary and secondary qualities, 
seems to reduce all mathematical theorems 
to the level of empirical propositions. Geo- 
metrical properties are inferred from the pro- 
perties of particular figures. This doctrine, 
worked out by Hume, led to Kant's famous 
theor}^ of space and time, in which the reality 
and a priori necessity of mathematical pro- 
positions are made to follow from the assump- 
tion that space and time are forms imposed 
by the mind upon experience instead of being 
qualities of external and independent objects. 
Berkeley seems scarcely to appreciate the dif- 
ficulties of his position ; as, indeed, he repre- 
sents a brilliant appreciation of one aspect 
rather than a systematic elaboration. This 
is equally apparent in his theological applica- 
tion. According to him his theory demon- 
strates immediately the existence of a divine 
mind, * in whom we live, move, and have our 
being' (^PriTicipleftf § 61). The existence of 
such a mind follows, first, as solving the ob- 
vious difficulty, that upon his theory everv- 
thing ceases to exist when it ceases to be 
present to consciousness, to which he replies 
that it still exists as perceived by the supreme 
mind ; and, secondly, because ideas being in 
their nature passive, and what we call causa- 
tion being merely the arbitrary connection of 
sign and thing signified, we must assume the 
existence of a supreme cause which speaks to 
us through this divine language. Hume im- 
plicitly replies by denying the existence of any 
such idea of power as Berkeley postulates, 
and argues that the difficulties inherent in 
Berkeley's matter may be retorted against his 
mind and spirit. Berkeley replies to this by 
anticipation that, although we have not pro- 
perly an * idea' (in his sense) of spirit, we have 
a * notion,' as of that which has ideas and wills 
and reasons about them, and infer the ex- 
istence of other spirits from our own. 

Berkeley never developed his philosophy 
beyond these early works. The * Alciphron ' 
contains a restatement of the main principles, 
and an assertion of the ordinary arguments 
against deists, containing the ethical view of 
utilitarian theologians with no special ori- 
ginality. The * Siris ' is a reverie rather than 
an argument, showing that the speculations 
of the later Platonists were congenial to his 
temperament, but not giving a philosophical 
elaboration of the position. Historically 
Berkeley, as a link between Locke and Hume, 
led to scepticism, and was controverted upon 
that assumption by Reid and his followers. 
In assaulting matter he seemed to destroy 
reality. But it is possible, with Professor 



Fraser, to hold that the real tendency of his 
works was, as he never doubted, in favour of 
the doctrine which makes mind the ultimate 
reality, and thus of the more systematic 
idealism of later times. 

Berkeley's works, as given by Professor 
Fraser, are : 1. * Arithmetica absque Algebra 
aut Euclide demonstrata ; ' 2. * AEiscellanea 
Mathematica' (published together anony- 
mously at Dublm in 1707). 3. ^Essav to- 
wards a New Theory of Vision,' 1709 (a 
second edition with an appendix in the same 
year, a third appended to * Alciphron' in 
1732). 4. * Treatise concerning the Princi- 
ples of Human Knowledge,' *Part I.' 1710; 




translation, 1869. 5. * Passive Obedience, 




Dialog! 

' and thilonous,' 1713 (second edition, if 25; 
third and fourth witL second and third of the 
* Principles,' as above) ; French, 1750 ^Am- 
sterdam) ; German (Rostock), 1756 ; German 
(Leipzig), 1781 (part of an intended version 
of * Works'). 7. Essavs in the 'Guardian,' 
1713 (Nos. 3, 27, 85, 39, 49, 55, 62, 69, 70, 
77, 83, 88, 89, and 126 are ascribed to him from 
14 March to 15 Aug. 1713). 8. * De Motu,* 
1721. 9. * An Essiiv towards preventing the 
Ruin of Great Britain,' 1721. 10. ' A Pro- 
posal for the better supplying of Churches 
m our Foreign Plantations . . . by a College 
to be erected in . . . Bermuda,' 1725. 11. * Ser- 




third in 1752, collated in 'Works,' vol. ii.); 
French, 1734; German, 1737. 13. 'Theory 
of Vision . . . vindicated and explained,' 1733 
(an annotated edition by V. H. Cowell in 
1800). 14. * The Analyst, or a Discourse ad- 
dressed to an Infidel Mathematician, &c.,' 

1734. 15. 'A Defence of Free-thinking in 
Mathematics,' 1735. 16. 'Reasons for not 
Replying to Mr. Walton's Full Answer,' 

1735. 17. 'The Querist,' Part I. 1735, 
Part II. 1736, Part IV. 1737 (second edition 
with an advertisement by the author, 1750; 
reprint in Glasgow, 1751. An edition was 
published in London in 1829. The queries 
omitted in the first edition are reprinted at 
the end of the ' Works,' vol. iii.) 18. 'A 
Discourse addressed to Magistrates,' 1736 and 
1738. 19. ' [Siris, a chain of] Philosophical 
Reflections and Inquiries concerning the 
Virtues of Tar-water, &c.' (three editions in 
1744, others in 1 746 and 1748 ; the title ' Siris ' 
first added in second edition). 20. * Three 
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Letters to Thos. IVior and a Letter to the 
llev. Dr. Hales on the Virtues of Tar-water/ 
1720, 1744, 1746, and 1747. 21. 'A Letter to 
the Roman Catholics of the diocese of Clovne/ 
1745. 22. * A Word to the Wise, 1749 (repub- 
lished with the * Querist' in 1750 and 1751). 

23. 'Maxims coucernini? Patriotism/ 1750. 

24. * Further Thought 8 on Tar-water* appeared 
in the *Miscellanv' (1752), which also in- 
cluded Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 
and verses on America. 

A collected edition of Ikrkeley's works 
was published in 2 vols. 4to, 1784. An 
edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, (»dited by G. X. Wright, 
in 1843. The only complete edition is that 
published at Oxford, edited bv Professor 
A. C. Fraser in 1871. 

Criticisms of lierkelev, IxKsides that in Pro- 
fessor Fraser's works, will be found in Ferrier's 

* Philosophical Remains ' (1866) ; J. S. Mill's 

* Dissertations,* vol. iv. 154-87 ; Huxley, the 

* Metaphysics of Sensation * in * Critiques and 
Addresses,* pp. 320-50 ; Collyns Simons * On 
the Nature and Elements of the External 
World, or Universal Immaterialism * (1862) ; 
S. Bailey, * Review of Berkeley's Theory of 
Vision ; * Penjon's * Etude sur la vie et sur les 
ceuvres philosophiquesde G. Berkeley ' (Paris, 
1878); F. Fredericks'? *I'eber Berkeley's 
Idealismus' (Itolin, 1870): * Der phenomenale 
Idealismus Berkeley's and Kant's* (Berlin, 
1871) ; 0. Spicker's ' Kant, Hume und Berke- 
ley ' (Berlin, 1875); J. Jan itsch, ' Kant's Ur- 
tlieil iiber Bt^rkcley' (Stra:r;.sburg, 1879). 

[The Life of Berkeley Ly Professor Frasor 
(1871), whioli forms tho fourth volume of the 
ClareudoD Press e«liti<)n of the Works, brings 
tou:ether all ascertain;! hie information. In this 
edition wore printed large soh-ctionsfrom Berko- 
leys papers, which had conu.' into the possession 
of Archdeacon Hose, and imdnde a c;)mmon-place 
lK)()k, diaries of his travels, and some corros])on- 
dence. In 1881 Professor Frascr contributed a 
monograph upon Berkeley to Blackwood's Phihn 
so])hical Classics (cited above as Fraser's 
' Berkeley '), in which he makes use of Berkeley's 
letters to Sir John Pereival. afterwards Earl of 
Ktrmimt. A full aci'ount of them is piven in the 
seventli report of the Jlistorieal M8S. Commis- 
sion. The original sources arc a Life by Bishop 
Stock, originally pul'lished in 1776, reprinted in 
the Biographia Britannica. vol. ii. (1780). and 
prefixed to the first collect e<l edition of Berkeley's 
works in 1784. It is there stated that the fticts 
wore su]>plied to Sto>'k by Dr. Robert Berkeley, 
the bishop's brother, then rector of Midleton, 
near Cloyne. Tn 1784 stmie notes by Berkeley's 
widow and his si»n (Jeorge were published in the 
A<ldenda and Corrigenda prefixed to the thii-d 
volume of the Hiogm])hia Britannica. A few 
other anecdotes are given in the preface to the 
Poems by the late George Monck Berkeley, &c., 



1797, hy Mrs. Eliza Berkeley [q. v.], and G. M. 
Berkeley himself ^uhlished many letters from 
Berkeley to Prior m his Literary Relies, 1789. 
These materials are all to be found in the fourth 
volume of the collected works.] L. 8. 

BERKELEY, GEORGE CHARLES 
GRANTLEY FITZHARDINGE, M.P. 
(1800-1881), sixth son of Frederick Augus- 
tus, fifth earl of Berkeley (the second son 
after his marriage, on 16 Mav 1796, to Mary 
Cole, thenceforth Countess of Berkeley), was 
bom on 10 Feb. 1800. His elder brother by 
three years, Thomas Moreton Fitzhardinge, 
having, by the decision of the House of Loras, 
been declared Earl of Berkeley [see Berkb- 
LBY, Family ofj, Grant ley was for seventy 
years heir presumptive to the earldom. His 
childhood was passed almost entirely at 
Cranford House in Middlesex, one 01 the 
dower houses settled by the late earl on the 
countess. At sixteen years of age his god- 
father, the prince regent, present^ him with 
a commission in the Coldstream gruards. 
Having been for a few months entered as 
an undergraduate at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, he was sent for a year's instruction 
to the Ro^al ISIilitary College at Sandhurst. 
He first joined his regiment in 1816 at the 
Tower of London, being afterwards on duty 
among the household troops during the next 
four or five years at St. James's Palace and 
Windsor Castle, at Chatham and at Wool- 
wich. Shortly after coming of age he re- 
tired upon ]ialf-])ay from the Coldstream 
guards into the 82nd foot. On 16 Aug. 
1824 he married Caroline Martha, youngest 
daughter of Paul Benfield [q.v.], and in 1829 
settled down as an ardent sportsman at 
Harrold Hall in Bedfordshire. Between 1810 
and 1 829 his eldest brother, William (to whom 
the late earl had left Berkeley Castle and the 
bulk of his large property), then known as 
Colonel Berkeley, was seeking to establish 
his claim to succeed his father, the fifth earl, 
in the earldom of Berkelev, and Grantlevbt*- 
lieved that Colonel Berkeley's c^use might 
be advanced by the pn;sence of himself and 
his three brothers, Maurice, Henrv, and 
Craven, in parliament. Maurice [q. v.lthere- 
fore entered ])urliameut in 1831, and Craven 
[q. v.] and Gruntlev were, in the December 
of 1832, returned to the House of Commons, 
the latter us member for West Gloucester- 
shire ; Colonel B(»rkeley himself never esta- 
blished his claim, but he became Baron St^- 
grave (1831) and Karl Fitzhardinge (1841). 

For twenty years together, from 1832 to 
1852, Grantley held his ground as member 
for West Gloucestershire. He did so at 
last not merely in spite of the earl, but in 
open defiance of him. At five general elec- 
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tions he appeared successfully before the con- 
stituency as a candidate. His maiden work, 
'Berkeley Castle/ an historical romance in 
three volumes, was savagely reviewed in the 
August number for 1836 of * Frnser's Maga- 
zine.' Accompanied by his brother Craven, 
Berkeley went on the afternoon of 3 Aug. 
to the bookseller's shop in Regent Street, 
No. 215, kept by James Frnser, the publisher 
and proprietor of the magazine. Craven Ber- 
keley having posted himself on guard there 
at the shop door, Grant ley, who was in form 
a stalwart athlete, confronted the rather puny 
publisher, demanding from him the name of 
the anonymous critic. Failing to obtain this 
information, he felled his feeble antagonist 
-with a blow, and then standing over him 
beat him savagely about the head and face 
-with the butt-end of a heavy gold-headed 
hunting-whip. The two Borkeleys were 
brought before the neighbouring police ma- 
g-istrate in Great Marlborough Street. In 
the subsequent trial it was stated that a 
professional pugilist had kept watch as a 
hired bully outside Fraser's premises. Two 
actions, indeed, were tried, on 3 Dec. 1836, 
in the court of exchequer — one, Fraser r. 
Berkeley, for assault ; tlie other, the cross 
action, Berkeley t\ Fraser, for libel — in each 
of them the damages being set at 6,000/. In 
the action for assault the plaintiff (Fraser) 
got the verdict, with 100/. as his damages ; 
while in the action for libel the plaintiff* 
(Berkeley), though he also got the verdict, 
bad to content himself with 40«. damages. 
Meanwhile, two days after the assault on the 

gublisher, i.e. on 6 Aug., a hostile meeting 
ad taken place between the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley and the author of the anonymous 
criticism in 'Fraser,' Dr. "William Maginn, 
then editor of that magazine. They fought 
in a secluded meadow near the Ilarrow Road. 
Three shots each were exchanged by the 
belligerents. Dr. Maginn at the last being 
slightly wounded. 

On 3 May 1836 Mr. Berkeley raised a laugh 
by proposing that ladies should be admitted 
to the gallery of the House of Commons. 
The same day he was cheered along Rotten 
Row by the fashionable concourse, and in 
1841, on the concession of the privilege, re- 
ceived a piece of plate from grateful ladies. 

Grantley Berkeley's second publication ap- 
peared in 1839, being * A Pamphlet dedicated 
to the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Sports- 
men of England, Ireland, and Scotland. In 
Reply to a Prize Essay by the Rev. John 
Styles, D.D., on the Claims of the Animal 
Creation to theHumanitv of Man,'8vo,pp. 49. 
His only other novel, * ^andron Hall, or the 
Days of Queen Anne,' 3 vols., was published 



in 1840. In 1847, in spite of a bitter quarrel 
with his brother, Lord Fitzhardin^e, and the 
expenditiire of 30,(XX)/. against him, he was 
returned for West Gloucestershire ; but his de- 
fence of protection lost him the seat in 1862. 
From that time forward he took no part what- 
ever in public political life. He devoted him- 
self more than ever to field-sports. He was a 
master both of stag and of fox hounds. Four of 
his favourites were famous : his terrier Smike, 
his bloodhound Druid, his mastiff Grumbo, 
and his retriever Smoker. Even his tame 
cormorant Jack was for a long time noted 
as a wonder. He prided himself to the last 
upon having learnt pugilism from Byron's 
instructor, Jackson, and retained until far 
on in middle life a coarser kind of buckish 
coxcombry. He delighted in wearing at the 
same time two or three different-coloured 
satin under-waistcoats, and round his throat 
three or four gaudy silk neckerchiefs, held 
together by passing the ends of them through 
a gold ring. Even when he had come to be 
an old man, he piqued himself upon having 
been the last to cling to the flat cocked hat 
of polite life, known early in the century as 
the chapeau bras. 

In 1864 Grantley Berkeley published a 
pamphlet on * The Potato Disease,' and his 
* Reminiscences of a Himtsman,' 8vo, pp. 416. 
The latter book was illustrated by John Leech, 
as was another work issued from the press 
three years afterwards, in which he described 
*A Month in the Forests of France,' 8vo, 
pp. 286. In that same year (1867) he brought 
out in a thin duodecimo a miniature poem 
called ' Love and the Lion,' the substance of 
which was derived from a tale narrated by 
the French lion-hunter, Jules G6rard. 

He crossed the Atlantic and produced 
in 1861, profusely illustrated, * The English 
Sportsman in the Western Prairies,' 8vo, 
pp. 431. In 1866 he published the first half 
and in 1866 the second half of his autobio- 
graphy in 4 vols., entitled *My Life and 
Recollections.'' During the course of the 
next year (1867) he brought out * Anecdotes 
of the Upper Ten Thousand, their Legends 
and their Lives.' In 1870 appeared his 
' Tales of Life and Death,' in 2 vols., and in 
1871, dedicated by him to the Crown Prince 
of Germany, * A Pamphlet on the French 
and Prussian War, '^Titten in the month of 
January while events were passing,' 8vo, 
pp. 36. Three years later, in 1 874, he brought 
out his last work, 'Fact against Fiction,* 
2 vols., in which the habits and treatment of 
animals were practicallv considered. The 
last years of Grantley Berkeley's life were 
embittered by the loss of his wife and their 
two sons. His wife, who was a catholic, died 
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on 18 Feb. 1873. Swinburne Fitzliardinge 
Berkeley, the elder of Gnmtley's two sons, 
bom on 20 Oct. 1825 and married on 4 March 
1862 to Eliza Maria, only daughter of John 
Gray, of Whamlands, Northumberland, and 
Trefin, Flintshire, and widow of Edward 
Dixon of Horslev House. Worcestershire, 
died without issue on 31 Dec. 1865 ; while 
Grantley's younp^er, and then only remain- 
ing son,' Edward Stratton Fitzharclinge Ber- 
keley, captain in the 2nd life guards, bom 
on 16 July 1827, died unmarried on 29 May 
1878. Grantlev Berkeley himself, just upon 
a fortnight after the completion of his 
eighty-first year, died on 23 Feb. 1881 at 
Longfleet, Poole, Dorsetshire, having still, 
to the last, as far bevond his reach as ever 
what had been dangling all but within his 
grasp for nearly seventy years — the earldom 
of Berkeley. 

[Orantley Berkeley's Life and Keoollections, 
4 vols., 1865-6; Times, 6 Aug. 1836. 24 and 
25 Fob. audi March 1881 ; Men of the Time, 7th 
edition, pp. 99-100 ; Fras^r's Mag^izine, August 
1836, pp. 242-7, January 1837, pp. 100-143; 
Morning Chronicle, 6 Aug. 1836.] C. K. 

BERKELEY, GEORGE CRANFIELD 
(1753-1818), admiral, second surv'^iving son of 
August u8,fourth earl of lierkeley, seventeenth 
baron, was born 10 Aug. 1753, and in 1766 
entered the navy on board the Mary yacht, 
under the flag of his coiLsin, Rear-admiral 
Keppel, thou ujipointed to carry over to 
Denmark the uiitortuimte Caroline Matilda. 
Young Berkeley was for some time the (jueen's 
page, and was afterwards a])poiuted to the 
Guernsey, 50 guns, bearing the broad pennant 
of Commodore Pallisser, then going out as 
governor of Newfoundland. Here he had the 
peculiar ad vant ag^of instruct ion fnmi Mr.Gil- 
bert, then master of the (Tuernsey, and after- 
wards of tht» Resfdiition witli Captain Cook, 
and assisted him in the survev of the coast of 
Newfoundland and tlie (hilf of 8t. Lawrence. 
After two years of this service he was, in 
1769, ap])(iinted to the Alarm frigate with 
Captain Jervis. afterwards the Earl of St. 
Vincent, and served under him in the Medi- 
terranean, lie was afterwards removed into 
the flagship l)v UtMir-admiral Sir IVter Denis, 
who, in Septemlier 177l*, ])romoted him to the 
rank of lieutenant. In 1774 he returned to 
England, and at onct.' contested the city of 
(Gloucester in the intere>;t of the opposition. 
The cost of tlu^ election to the two parties 
was said to be n<jt less tlian 100,000/. Ber- 
keley was unsuccessful ; nor was he appointed 
to a ship till, in 1778, he was nominated by 
Admiral Keppel as a lieutenant of the Victory. 
lie was thus present in the battle of Ushant, 



and in September was promoted by the admiral 
to the command of the Firebrand fireship, in 
which he was attached to the Channel ne«t ; 
and during the invasion of the Channel in the 
summer of 1779 by the combined Aeet« of 
France and Spain, he acted on the staff of 
I^rd Shuldham, tlie commander-in-chief at 
Plymouth. Berkeley's energy induced Lord 
Shuldham to recommend him to the admi- 
ralty for promotion ; but the request was re- 
fused on account of the part taken by Cap- 
tain Berkeley in politics. He was, however, 
appointed to the Fairy sloop, and sent out to 
Newfoundland, where, within two months,* 
he captured nine of the enemy's privateers, 
and was posted bv the admiral into the Vestal 
frigate 12 Sept. 1780. In the Vestal he was 
sent to England, and commanded her in the 
following spring at the relief of Gibraltar by 
Vice-admiral Darby. In 1 782 he commandea 
the Recovery frigate in the fleet under Vice- 
admiral Barrington and Lord Howe, and 
was paid off at the peace in 1783. In 1786, 
after a few months m command of the Mag- 
nificent, 74 guns, he was appointed surveyor- 
general of the ordnance, an oiEce which he 
held till the outbreak of the war with France, 
when he was appointed to the Marlborough, 
74 guns, and in her had an important share 
in tlie victory of 1 June 1794. In this battle 
the Marlborough suffered severely, was totally 
dismasted, and had 120 men killed and 
wounded. Berkelev himself was severely 
wounded in the head, and was unable to re- 
sume the command. In common with the 
other othcers of the ileet he received the 
thanks of both houses of parliament, and was 
one of the comparatively few who received 
the gold medal. Notwithstanding this, dis- 
paraging rumours of Berkeley's conduct were 
set afloat, and ten vears afterwards a weekly 
paper, called the * Royal Standard,' published 
a letter, in which he was described as a * shy 
cock,' and as having skulked in the cockpit. 
Berkeley brought an acti(m for libel against 
the paper, and obtained a verdict with 1,000/. 
damages. There appeared no grounds what- 
ever for the libel, which, however, is even 
now som<'times remembered. For some 
months in 1795-6 Bt»rkelev commanded the 
Formidable in the Channel, and in 1798 had 
command of the sea fencibles on the coast of 
Sussex. On 14 Feb. 1799 he was advanced 
to the rank of rear-admiral, and during that 
year and the next commanded a squadron in 
the Channel fleet under Lord Bridport and 
Lord St. Vincent. 

lie became a vice-admiral 9 Nov. 1805, and 
about the same time was appointed to the 
command of the Halifax station. It wiis 
during his command, and under his direct 
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orders, that the conflict between the Leopard 
and Chesapeake took place, 22 June 1807, on 
account oi some deserters from the English 
service, who had been received on board the 
American frigate (Makshall, iv. (Vol. ii. pt. 
ii.) 892-7). The case led to a long diplomatic 
correspondence, and was one of the first causes 
of the war which broke out five years later ; 
but Berkeley's conduct in the aftair seems to 
have been strictly in accordance with rule 
and precedent, though at variance with the 
more modern phase of international law. In 
December 1808 he was appointed to the chief 
command on the coast of Portugal and in the 
Tagus, which he held till May 1812. On 
Si July 1810 he was advanced to the rank of 
admiral, and in acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices to Portugal he was nominated lord high 
admiral of that kingdom. After his return 
to England in 1812 he retired altogether from 
active, and indeed from public life ; for up 
to that time from 1781 he had represented 
the city of Gloucester in parliament, and had 
been a warm and persistent supporter of Pitt, 
and an uncompromising opponent of the Ad- 
dington ministry. He was made a G.C.B. 
in 1814, and died 25 Feb. 1818. He mar- 
ried, in 1784, Emily Charlotte, daughter 
of Lord George Lennox, and sister of the 
Duke of Hichmond, by whom he left five 
children. 

[Naval Chronicle, xii. 89 (with a portrait) ; 
Gent. Mag. (1818), Ixxxviii. i. 370.] J. K. L. 

BERKELEY, GEORGE MONCK (1763- 
1793 J, miscellaneous writer, son of the Rev. 
George Berkeley , prebendary of Canterbury, 
and grandson of Bishop Berkeley, was bom 
on 8 Feb. 1763 at Brav in Berkshire. After 
receiving some elementary instruction at the 
King's School, Canterbury, he was sent, at 
the age of twelve, to Eton. His mother [see 
Berkeley, Eliza], who, in 1797, after his 
death, published his * Poems ' for private cir^ 
culation, tells us that he was exceedingly 
self-willed. He was endowed with a singu- 
larly unselfish disposition, and his precocity 
was such that he hegan to publish before he 
had left Eton. At the age of sixteen his 
father took him from Eton, and was his tutor 
for two years, after which he sent him to the 
university of St. Andrews, where he remained 
for three years and a halif. He was elected 
at the age of nineteen a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh Society of Antiquaries. 
On leaving St. Andrews he became a fellow- 
commoner of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and 
afterwards he was admitted a student of the 
Inner Temple. In 1787 he published * Nina ' 
(a comedy in two acts), which his mother 
declares that he translated from the French 



in six hours. His next dramatic attempt, 

* Love and Nature,' a musical piece in one 
act, performed at Dublin theatre m 1789, and 
published in 1797, was founded on Prior'd 

* Emma and Henry ' (a modernisation of the 

* Nut Brown Maid ') ; it is written in stiff 
blank verse. In 1789 appeared his * Literary 
Relics,' a book of considerable interest and 
value, containing much original matter. The 
contents are : (1) An Inquiry into the Life of 
Dean Swift ; (2) Original Letters of Charles 
II, James II, and the Queen of Bohemia; 
(3) Correspondence of Swift ; (4) Eighty-six 
Letters of Bishop Berkeley, chiefly addressed 
to Thomas Prior; (5) Letters of Congreve, 
Addison, and Steele. Southey, in * Omni- 
ana* (i. 261), says that George Monck Ber- 
keley, had he lived, would have published 
the manuscript journal of his grandfatlier^s 

* Travels in Italy.' In 1789 Berkeley visited 
Ireland, and was made LL.B. of Dublin Uni- 
versity. While he was staying in Dublin he 
sought out Richard Brenan (the servant who 
attended Swift in his last moments), and set- 
tled on him a small pension. Falling into 
weak health he went for the Ix^nefit of the 
sea breezes to Dover. Afterwards he removed 
to Cheltenham, where he died on 20 Jan. 
1793. His mother tells us that he had in- 
tended to "Nvrite a work in defence of the 
christian religion. Tlie poems edited by liis 
mother are of very slight interest. 

[Poems, with a preface by his mother, 1797 ; 
Biographia Dramatiea, ed. 1812, i. 35; Gent. 
Mag. Ixyii. 403 ; Nichols's Literary Illustrations, 
vi. 698 ; Bishop Berkeley's Works, ed. Fraser, 
iv. 366, 369.] A. H. B. 

BERKELEY, GILBERT (1501-15S1), 
bishop of liath and Wells, is said to have been 
a member of the noble family of Berkeley, 
whose armorial bearings he used (Woob, 
Athence Ojon. ii. 806 ; Brittox, Hist. Wells 
Cath. p. 113). No certain information, how- 
ever, exists as to his genealogy' (Cassan, ii. 1 ). 
Wood and Strvpe {^Parker, i. 128) say that 
he was a Lincolnshire man by birth ; Fuller, 
probably incorrectly, that he belonged to Nor- 
folk ( Worthies, ii. 1 26). He appears to have 
taken the degree of B.D. at Oxford about 
1589 (Wood). He accepted the doctrines of 
the Reformation, and duringthe reign of Mary 
was in exile at Frankfort. No notice exists of 
his having held any ecclesiastical preferment 
before his consecrat ion. After the deprivation 
of Bourne, bishop of Bath and Wells, license of 
election was granted 11 Jan. 1560. Itokeley 
was elected to the see 29 Jan., the royal assent 
was given 20 March, he was consecrated at 
Lambeth 24 March, and received the temiK>- 
ralities 10 July (Le Neve ; Rtkeb, Fmdera^ 
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XV. 598). In common with the other bishops 
consecrated at this time he is described as 
*an excellent and constant preacher of 
God's word' (Stktpe, Parker, i. 128). He 
attended the convocation of 12 Jan. 1562, 
and signed the articles then drawn up and 
the orders framed in 1559 for the conduct of 
deacons and readers {ib. 240). In a letter 
written in the November of that year he in- 
formed the lord treasurer that the patrons 
of chapels in his diocese were stripping off 
the lead from the roofs of their chapels 
(AnnaU L i. 540\ He received the decree 
of D.D. per gratiam in 1563. The conduct 
of Dr. Turner, the dean of Wells, caused him 
some trouble. Turner disliked the attempts 
made to enforce uniformity. He made an 
adulterer do ])enance in a priest^s square CAp, 
and used to call the bishoj)S * white coats ' 
and * tippet gentlemen.' Berkeley admon- 
ished him, and, finding that he paid no atten- 
tion to his admonition, in 1565 complained 
of his conduct to the archbishop, and sug- 
gested that a letter from Cecil might bring 
him to obt^dience ( Stkype, Parker, i. 301). In 
1574 the burgesses of Wells applied for a re- 
newal of their ancient corporation. Berkeley 
resisted their claim as injurious to the rights 
of the see, and wrote to the lord treasurer 
representing that the town had no trade to 
support a mayor, recorder, and two justices. 
His conduct excited considerable indigna- 
tion among the townsmen (Ainmis, ii. 504). 
Berkolov had a severe illness in 1572, and 
was long forced to keop his room, as he suf- 
f«'red during tlie rest of his life from sciatica. 
He was, however, present at the fuiuTal of 
Archbishop Parker, (> .Tune 1575. In 1578 
he successfully resisted an iniquitous at- 
tempt made by Lord Paulet to im]»rn])riate 
the tithes of the living of West Moukton, 
of which he was patron (ih. II. ii. 185). 
He die(l 2 Nov. 1581. StrApe describes him 
us a prelate * of great gravity an<l singular 
integrity of life,' but records that in 15('4 he 
licensed Thomas, son of 8ir .John Harington, 
to the living of Kelston when only eighteen 
years of age and a scholar at Oxford, with 
provision that if he took orders the license 
should become i)erpetual {ili. III. i. 40), and 
observes in another ])lace (Aylmer, 58) that 
from age and the aillictiou of a lethargy he was 
not so diligent as the size of his diocese re- 
quired, aiul that in conseijuence it (C'assan, ii. 
2, reads the sentence as applying to the bishop) 
* inclined tr) su])erstition and pa])al religion.' 
Harington ( Nut/re Antif/. ii. 150) says that * he 
was a good justicer, saving that sometimes 
iK'ing ruled by his wife he swerved from the 
rule of justice and sincerity, es])ecially in 
persecutnig the kindred of IJourne, his pre- 



decessor. The fame went that he died ver\- 
rich, but the same importunate woman carried 
it all away, that neither the church nor the 
poor were the better for it.' In relation to 
this remark it should be noted that Berkeley 
took the extraordinary step of procuring for 
himself the chancellorship of tbe church of 
Wells (2^ Aug. 1560\ which he held until 
1562 along with his bishopric. During his 
last illness he wrote to the lord treasurer 
urging that good appointments might be 
made both to tlie see he was so soon to vacate 
by death and to other bishoprics. Neverthe- 
less after his death the diocese of Bath and 
Wells was left without a bishop for nearly 
three years. 

[Wood's Athente Oxon. (ed. Bliss) ; Fullers 
Worthies (ed. Nichols) ; Strype's Annals, Me- 
morials, Life of Pnrk<»r, Life of Ayhner, 8vo ; 
Harington's Nugae Antique, 8to; Godwin, De 
Prspsulibus ; Cassan*s Lives of the Bishops of 
Eath and Wells; Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy).] 

W. H. 

BERKELEY, JAMES, third Eakl of 
Berkeley (1680-1736), admiral, was the 
second son of Charles, the second earl. He 




he cruised successfully in the Channel. On 
7 March 1703-4, his father being then alive, 
he was summoned to the House of Lords as 
Lord Bt'rkelev of Berkelev, and about the 
same time was appointed to the Boyne, 80, in 
which he joined Sir George Kooke in the Me- 
diterranean, and was present at the battle of 
Malaga, 13 Aug. 1704 (Lediabd, 795 n.) In 
1706, in command of the St. George, he was 
aaain in the Mediterranean with Sir Clowdis- 
ley Shovell, was prominently engaged in the 
siege of Toulon, August 1707, and, coming to 
England in company with the commander- 
in-chief, had a verj' narrow escape of sharing 
his unhappy fate, }>'2 Oct. fsee Shovell, Sir 
Clowdisley]. The St. (5eorge did indeed 
strike on the same rocks as the Association, 
almost at the same moment ; but the swell 
which bent the one to pieces washed the other 
clear otf. On 26 Jan. 1707-8, he was raised 
to flag rank ; possibly, as is said, as vice- 
admiral of the blue ; and presently hoisted his 
flag on board the Berwick as second in com- 
mand under Sir George Byng during the 
operations in the Forth and on the coast of 
Scotland in 1708. He continued activelv 
employed in the Channel during the rest of 
that year, and till May 1710, when he struck 
his flag. By the death of his father on 
24 Sept. he became Earl of Berkeley, and 
was tippointed lord-lieutenant of the county 
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of Gloucester. From this office he was re- 
moved in 1711, but was reappointed on the 
accession of George I. On 16 April 1717 he 
was appointed first lord commissioner of the 
admiralty, and continued in that post for ten 
years, till the death of the king. In March 
1718-9, during the short war with Spain, 
he was appointed commander-in-chief 01 the 
fleet in the Channel, with Sir John Norris 
commanding in the second post. Norris was 
senior on the list of admirals ; but they were 
both lords commissioners of the admiralty, 
and in that capacity Berkeley was the supe- 
rior. He was also vice-admiral of the kingdom ; 
Korris was only rear-admiral. These offices 
have always, except in this one instance, been 
considered as purely civil, giving no execu- 
tive command ; but on this occasion Berke- 
^^y» *^y ft particular warrant from the crown, 
hoisted the lord high-admiraVs flag (the first 
time it was ever worn in command at sea), 
and had three captains appointed under him 
as a lord hicfh-admiral, Littleton, then vice-ad- 
miral of the white, being his first captain ' 
OIartin-Leake's Ufe of Sir John Leake 
(1750), 42) ; Hosier was the second. On 
the rare occasions on which a lord high-ad- 
miral has actually commanded a fleet, he 
has always worn the standard as the flag of 
command ; but, except by special order from 
the crown, the first commissioner, as such, 
has no executive authority. 

Afterthis cruise, on 16 April 1719 Berkeley 
struck his flag and held no further command 
at sea, but five times he was one of the lords 
justices when the king went to Hanover. In 
April 1718 he was installed as a knight of 
the Garter, and the number of honorary ap- 
pointments which he held was very great. 
He died at Aubigny in France, a seat of the 
Duke of Kichmond, on 17 Aug. 1736, and was 
buried at Berkeley. He married, in 1714, 
Lady Louisa Lennox, daughter of the first 
Duke of Kichmond, by whom he had one son, 
who succeeded him as fourth earl, and a 
daughter. 

[Chamock's Biog. Nav. iii. 201 ; Burchett s 
Naval History ; liediard's Naval HistoryJ 

J. iv. Xi. 

BERKELEY, JOHN, first Baron Ber- 
KELET OP Stratton (d, 1678), soldier and 
courtier, the youngest son of Sir Maurice Ber- 
keley of Bruton in Somersetshire (of a family 
descended from Sir Maurice {d, 1346-7), 
second son'of Maurice, second Lord Berkeley 
[see Berkeley, Faxilt of]') by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Henry Killigrew of Han- 
worth, Middlesex, was accredited ambassador 
from Charles I. to Christina, queen of Sweden, 
in January 1686-7, to propose a joint eflbrt by 



! the two sovereigns for the reinstatement of 
' the elector palatine in his dominions. Pro- 
bably the employment of Berkeley in this 
business was suggested by his cousin, Sir 
Thomas Roe, who had conducted negotiations 
! between Gustavus Adolphus and the king of 
. Poland. Berkeley returned from Sweden in 
I July 1637. In July of the following year he 
I was knighted by the king at Berwick, having 
! then a commission in the army raised for the 
purpose of coercing the Scots. In 1640 he was 
returned to parliament for both Heytesbury 
and Heading, electing to retain his seat for 
the former place. Next year he was accused 
in parliament of complicity in the conspiracy 
to corrupt the army in the interest of the king, 
expelled the house, and committed to the 
Tower; he was subsequently bailed by the 
earls of Dorset and Stamford in the sum of 
10,000/., but the outbreak of hostilities pre- 
vented anyfurther steps being taken. In 1642 
he joined the Marquis of Hertford at Sher- 
borne, and was sent into Cornwall with the 
rank of commissaiy-general to act under Sir 
l^lph Hopton as lieutenant-general. The 
royalist forces defeated, in ^iny 1643, the 
Earl of Stamford at Stratton, with great loss 
of baggage and artillery, and pursued him as 
far as Wells. In this afilair Sir John par- 
ticularly distinguished himself. He was now 
made commander-in-chief of all the royalist 
forces in Devonshire, and sat down before 
Exeter, into which the Earl of Stamford had 
tlirown himself, and which was further de- 
fended by the fleet under the Earl of War^ 
wick. Berkeley succeeded in maintaining a 
strict blockade, beating off" the Earl of War^ 
wick with a loss of three ships, and on 4 Sept. 
1043 the Earl of Stamford was compelled to 
surrender. In 1644 Berkeley was present at 
the baptism of Henriette Maria, the king's 
daughter, who was bom at Exeter. The same 
year Hopton and Berkeley ioine<l their forces 
to oppose Sir "William Waller's westward ad- 
vance, but were severely beaten at Alresford 
in Hampshire on 29 March. In April 1045 
he superseded Sir Richard Grenville, being 
constituted colonel-general of the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall, took Wellington House, 
near Taunton, by assault, and then proceeded 
to invest Taunton. The advance of Fairfax 
westward in the autumn of the year changed 
the aspect of affairs. In January 1045-6 Fair- 
fax was able to concentrate himself upon 
Exeter, which Berkeley was forced (13 April) 
to surrender, though on honourable terms. 
After the surrender Berkeley joined his kins- 
man. Lord Jermyn, at Pans, in attendance 
upon Queen Henrietta Maria, with whom he 
seems to have been a favourite. Here, how- 
ever, he did not stay long. Having persuaded 
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the (lueeii that he jiossessed influence with Between l(5o2 and 1655 Berkeley sen'ed 
sonit' of the princiiml oflicers in the army — it under Turenne in t he campaigns against Cond^ 
wu«i one of liis foibles to suppose tliat he was and the .Spaniards in Flanders, accompanying 
capible of influencing everj'body with whom the Duke of York as a volunteer, and when 
heiniiny way came into contact — he obtained the duke placed his sword at the dis]K)£)al 
from her a letter of recommendation to the of Spain, and crossed over into the Nether- 
king. Having gained acce!<s to the king, he lands early in lOoG, he was still accom- 
set about using his influence with Cromwell, panied by Berkeley. In the sprins: of the 
Iretoii, and other eminent oflicers, with a view next year he made a tour with the duke 
to mediating Ijet ween them and the king. In through some of the principal cities of the 
this business he was ably seconded by Ash- Netherlands, took i>art in tue campai^s of 
burnham. The result was that a set of pro- that and the following year, and at the re- 
positions emanating from the chiefs of the quest of the duke was raised to the ]ieeraffe 
aiiny were submitted to the king as a basis as Baron Berkelev of Stratton, in Cornwall, 
of reconciliation in July I(U7, which the by a patent dated at Brussels 19 May 1058. 
king scornfully rejected. Berkeley received lieturning to England at the llest oration, he 
the king^s commands to attend him in his was at once placed u]>on the stall' of the 
flight on the night of 10 Nov. 1(U7. The admiralty. The following year he was ap- 
party ]>ushed on towards IIam])shire,andulti- pointed lord president of Connaught for life, 
mately reached Lyminffton. Berkeley crossed , This jMWt, however, did not prevent his at- 
the Solent and (Ji)ened the matter to Ilam- tendance at court, a deputy being at the 
mond, from whom, however, nothing definite same time appointed to do the work of the 
could be elicited. The envoys making no way oflice in Ireland. This rapid advancement 
with the bu«iiness, by an act of almost incre- | seems to have somewhat disturbed Pepys's 
dible folly they conducted Hammond to the j equanimity, for he records the fact tliat on 
king at Lymington, who then saw nothing Sunday, 22 March 1062-3, he heard at church 
for it but to accom])any Hammond to Caris- • a dull fonnal fellow that-prayed for the Right 
bn)oke Castle. After this ex])loit Berkeley Honourable John Lord Barkeley, lord presi- 
retunieil to London, still bent ui>on using his dent of Connaught,' &c. In 1003 (17 June) 
influence with the army ; but oeing ill re- Berkeley was sworn a member of the pri^T" 
ceived by the oflicers, and arraigned by the council, and in the following year was made 
parliament as a delinquent, he thought it most j oneof the masters of the ordnance. In January 
prudent to retire to raris. Here, during the ir»<U-5 he was placed on the committee of 
al)>fM('<M)f Lord Hyi'on ill England, lieobtaiued, Tangier. In February of this year he bepm 
throu«:h the influence, as it would seem, of building himselfa palace in the neighlK>urhoiKl 
Lord .Irrmyn, the \u^>t of temporaiy governor of Piccadilly, which was destroyed by flre in 
to the Duke of York ( 1()4>^), and on the death 1783, but the sittT of which is now marked by 
of Lord Hvron ( Uml^ took that nobleman's Devonshire House. It was in the Italian 
place, acijuiriii^ the control of the duke's style, and * stood him in near .*i(),(XX)/.,* says 
finances, and styling himself, though without Evelyn. It was completed about 1072-^1 
( say< Clarendon ) any authority so to do, * in- In 1(>()H he bought Twickenham Park, which, 
tendant des atlUin's ({♦•son altr>se royale.' In however, passed out of his family in 108o. 
this caT)acitv, and with an eve to the duke's In 1(570 he went to Ireland as lord lieuteii- 
revenue and liis own, he endeavoured to bring ant; this oflice he held for two years, with 
abnnt a match between the duke and Marie a few months' leave of absence in 1071, 
de Lnngueville, dau;;:hter of the Duke of Lou- ! during which it was in commission. As vice- 
^uevilh', l)iit the Fr»*ncli court refused its ' roy he manifested a marked i)artiality for the 
>auctinn,and the idea was at once abandoned, catholic ])artv. allowing on oue occasion the 
Meanwhile H('rk»*ley was en^-a^ed in juiying titular Archbishop Peter to use the castle 
hi^ a<ldn.sst's to the Countess Morton, the go- plate for the purpose of adding magnificence 
verness ot" tlu* Princt'ss Henrietta, to whom to a religious celebration, and telling him at 
in dm* c(iMr>t" ln' made an ofler of marriage, the same time tliati nafew months * he hoi >ed 
Tlie huly a]i]»fars to have made a confl(hint of to see high mass at Christ Church.' In IK- 
»Sir ICdwanl Hyde ( afterwards Earl of Claren- cember 1(375 ht; was appointed, with Sir AVil- 
don). and to havt? rejected Berkeley upon his liam Teni]>le and Sir Leoline Jenkvns, am- 
adviee; and this fact coming to IWlveley's bassadorextnu)rdinarv'ou the jmrt ofl^iiglund 
knowledire inspired him with a deep and at the congress of Nimeguen then about to 
lastiuiT animosity to Hyde, which the latter assemble. He received orders to leave for 
answered with contem])t, and also by in- France before the commission was made out, 
triguin^'' to destroy Berkeley's influence with and was to have started in Octob«.T ; but his 
the duke, in which he signally failed. i departure was delayed for a few days by an 
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apoplectic seizure, which took him as he was 
entering the council chamber of Whitehall 
(27 Oct.), and necessitated cupping. The ope- 
ration effected, Evelyn tells us, * an almost 
miraculous restoration.' Accompanied by his 
wife he left Dover on 14 Nov., taking a so- 
lemn leave of Evelyn, to whom he had en- 
trusted the charge of his affairs during liis 
absence, on the Beach, there delivering into 
his custodv * his letter of attorney, keys, seal, 
and his will,' like one who did not ex])ect to 
return. He did not reach Nimeguen until 
11 Nov. of the following year, having spent 
the intervening period in France, and on 
2S May 1077 was compelled, by the state of 
his health, to leave for England, though the 
-work of the congress was not completed. He 
reached London early in June, E\'elyn wait- 
ing on him there on the 12th, * to give an ac- 
count of the great trust reposed in him during 
his absence,' and returning * with abundance 
of thanks and professions, 'both from his lord- 
ship and his lady. On 20 Aug. 1678 he 
died, being seventy-two years of age. He was 
buried (5 Sept.) in the parish church of 
•Tw^ickenham. He left three sons, each of 
whom 8uccee<led in his turn to the title 
[for John, third earl, see belowj, and one 
daughter, Anne, who married Sir Dudley 
Cullum, Bart., of Hanstead, Suffolk. The 
title became extinct in 1773. His wife, who 
is politely described in his epitaph as * a young 
lady of a large dowry and yet larger graces 
ana virtues,' can hardly have been very young 
when he married her, as she had already been 
married first to Sir John Geare, and subse- 
quently (14 Feb. 1059) to Henry Rich, Ijord 
Kensington. Her maiden name was Christian 
or Christiana Riccard, her father being Sir An- 
drew Riccard, a wealthy London merchant, 
largely interested in the East India Company. 
Besides the fortune which this lady brought 
him Berkeley probably derived a handsome 
income partly from his life presidency of Con- 
naught, and partly from the post of manager 
of the Duke of \ ork's household, which he 
seems to have retained for many years after 
the duke had come of age. Concerning his 
conduct in this post Pepys (27 Sept. 1008) 
tells a story which, if true, convicts liim of | 
robbing his master in the matter of letting I 
the dime's wine licenses. Berkeley's career ' 
seems to have been generally regarded by his | 
contemporaries with feelings of mingled envy ] 
and amazement, its eminent successfulness 
being ascribed less to his own merits than to 
luck and the influence of his kinsman, Lord 
Jermyn, created Earl of St. Albans at the 
Restoration. This, at anv rate, was the tenor 
of the conversation which Pepys heard at , 
Captain Cocke's on 3 Dec. lOOo. Clarendon 1 



gives him credit for being an able officer, 
though fit only for a subordinate post j but 
ruthlessly exposes his vanity, want of tact, 
and ignorance of human nature. 

Berkeley is the author of an historical 
piece in the nature of an apology for his 
part in the transactions which jireceded and 
toUowed the flight of the king from HamiH 
ton Court. It is an interesting produc- 
tion, written in a verv livelv stvle and of 
great biographical value, as it exhibits the 
character of its author with much naivet6 ; 
but the serious discrepancies between it and 
the account given by Ashbumham, and the 
attempt which is apparent throughout it to 
magnify the authors part in the negotiations 
with Cromwell and Ireton at the expense of 
Ashbumham, while casting upon him the sole 
responsibility for the unfortunate issue of the 
negotiations with Hammond, impair its au- 
thority as an liistorical narrative. It was 
first published in 101^ (8vo), and again in 
1702, under the title * Memoirs of Sir John 
Berkley, containing an account of his nego- 
tiations with Lieutenant-general Cromwell, 
Commissary-general Ireton, and other officers 
of the army for restoring King Charles I to 
the exercise of the government of England.' 
Lowndes (Biblioffrajihtcal Manual, ed. i3ohn) 
mentions an edition of 1699 with the title 
in Latin: * Collectanea Historica Johannis 
Berkeley complexa ipsius negotiationemanni 
1047 cum Ohvan) Cromwell, Ireton, et aliis 
exercitus praefectis pro revocatione Caroli I 
in regni administrationem.' The memoirs 
were reissued in 1812 in the * Harleian Mis- 
cellany,' vol. ix., and in 1815 in Maseres' 
* Select Tracts relating to the Civil Wars,' 
vol. i. On the publication in 1830 of Ash- 
bumham's * Narrative ' Berkeley's account 
was added in an apj>endix. A French trans- 
lation appeared in the ' Collection des M6- 
moires relatifs t\ la Revolution d'Angleterre,' 
vol. iv. Paris, 1827. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. (1636-7) 380, 392, 
(1637) 82, 145, 310, 312, 321, 324, 336. 413, 
(1640) 42, (1660-1) 110, (1664-6) 173. 187, 
485 ; Howell 8 Familiar Letters, 228 ; Clarendon, 
iii. 120, 182, 202, 226, 426, 429-31 ; iv. 99-100, 
116, 119. 2l5, 448, 460; v. 149-63, 160-8, 188, 
206-12, 446-8, 479, 492 ; vi. 18, 689 ; Polwhele s 
Devonshire, 806; Whitelocke's Mem. 177, 185, 
191, 196,200; Ludlow's Mem. 73 ; Fairfax Cor- 
respondence (ed. Bell), i. 290; Commons' Jour- 
nals, ii. 175, 238, 241, 253, 256, 262, 271, 290, 
294, 295, 333, 337, 346, 356, 614; v. 366, 369, 
366 ; Ashbumham 8 Narrative, 88 ; Vindication, 
226 ; Appendix, cxliv. cli. clxiii. clxxv. ; Peti- 
tot's Coll. dea M^m. 2— s^rie, xxxiv. 378. 880 ; 
Thurloe's State Papers, i. 96, iv. 168, v. 104. 278, 
294, 753 ; Life of James U (Clarke), i. 47, 53, 
114, 273, 270, 293; Lib. Hib. i. pt. ii. 8, 190; 
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Pepys's Diary, 22 March 1662-3, 5 Nov. 1664, keley continued in command of the fleet, and^ 
20 March 1664-5 ; Evelyn's Diary, 26 Sept. a few days later, was again sent out to bom- 
1672, 27 Oct. 1675, 25 Sept. 1677 ; Life of Sir bard Dieppe and Havre, both which services 
IxM>line Jenkyns, i. 349, 602, 6r2,ii. 117 ; Haydn's be accomplished, 13 and 16 July 1694, pro- 
«^r ''^tt'^S*^*^^,' \^^* ^^Uc^'tr'*'* ^?^?«n^ bably inflicting a good deal of injury on 
I^) Ao"^ h ^w-n- ' ^"^"'f .^Ir' ^^*'i"J -on^' ^^« enemy (EvELYN^s Diary, 13 July 1694) ; 
580,692; SirWilham Temple 8 3^^^^^^ 720). ^^^ -^ wis ^doubted whetS the dimoge to 

411; Collinsons Somerset, i. 215; Banks s£x- ., x,\^ , . -.iTTr^ 

tinct Peerage, iii. 77; Friude's English in Ire- ^^^ I-WJi was commensurate with the ex- 
land, i. 165^ J. M. R. . Pf^ to the English. On 27 Aiig. Lord 

Berkeley resigned the command to bir Clow- 
BERKELEY, JOHN, third Lord Ber- , disley Shovefi, and went to London for the 
KELET of Strutton (16(ji^l097), admiral, winter. 

second son of John, first Ijord Berkeley of ; The next summer, 1695, it was determined 
Stratton,succee<ledtothetitlebythedeatnof ; to renew these desultory attacks on the 
his older brother Charles, a captain in the navy, French coa8t,and on 12 June Berkeley hoisted 
6 March 1681-2. He was appointed first lieu- his flag on board the Shrewsbury at Port»- 
tenant of the Bristol on 14 April 168o, and on • mouth. A few days later he was joined by 
9 July 1686 he was promoted to the command a Dutch souadron under Admiral Van Al- 
of the Charles galley. Inthishe sailed for the ' moude, and, the combined fleet appearing in 
Mediterranean, where he remained till May front of St. Malo on 4 July, the place was 
1688. On iiO Aug. 1688 he was appointed shelled during that afternoon and the whole 
to the Mountagu; immediately after the ' of the next day by a flotilla of bomb-vesseU 
revolution he was (27 Nov.) transferred to under the immediate command of Captain 
the Edgar; and on 14 Dec. was nominated Benbow [see Bbxbow, John, vice-admiral]; 
rear-admiral of the fleet, under the command after which the admirals resolved that nothing 
of Lord Dartmouth. In the following summer more could be done, and the main fleet re- 
he was vice-admiral of the red squadron under turned to the Downs. 

Admiral Herbert, and with him in the action Berkeley's jealous temper and domineering 
off Bant rj' Bay, 1 May 1689 ; in October he disposition are strongly shown by a letter of 
was detached with a small squadron to cruise ' this date, 23 July 1695, in whicu he wrote : 
in the ontrance of the Channel, from which * Since it has been thought fit to appoint Sir 
service he returned to Spithead in January. George Rooke to command in the Straits [sc* 
On 8 Feb. 1692-3, ht» was appoiiite<l vice- the Mediternineanl, I suppose care will be 
admiral of tilt' bliK', short h' afterwards vice- taken that he and 1 may not meet at eea 
adniinil of the red, and on the (h'ath of Sir without he will obey, for I can own no 
John Ashby, 12 .July WX), admiral of the superior at sea but Admiral KusselL* As 
Blue in the Heet under the joint admirals Kooke and Shovell — who on this laist expe- 
Killi^^rew, l)eluvall,an(i8hovell. The follow- dit ion had acted under him — wert^ both his 
in^ summtT, l()04, Lord Berkeley was de- ! seniors (by special regulation 20 July 1693), 
taelied by Admiral Kus.sell in command of a the pretension is not a little curious, 
larjre division intended to cover the attack. It was now determined to repeat an attempt 
on Bri'St by the land forces under General i on Dunkirk, which Shovell had unsuccess- 
Talmash. Several concurring accounts had 



fully made in the previous September (Add, 
warned the French of the object of this ex- MS. 21494, f. 89). This was done on 1 Aug. 
pt?dition, and when the attempt was made by a flotilla of bomb-vessels, fire-ships, and 
m (^amaret Bay on 8 Junc^, it was repulsed a number of so-called machines, under the 
with verv severe loss. After his return from , immediate command of their inventor, Wil- 
this t?xp«*dition, Berkeley had a corres])ond- ; liam Meester. Xo success could even be 
ence with the secretary of state, to whom he , claimed, and the flotilla, with the fleet, 
complained of the admiralty for interfering moved along the coast to Calais. Hen* a 
with what he claimed as hisri^ht to appoint (juanvl broke out between the admiral and 
otfieers in the fleet. * If I have not,' he Meester, who ap])eara to have been at least 
wrote 21 June 1(^94, Mhe power of appoint- as much of a charlatan as of an inventor. 
ing officers, 1 can keep the fleet in no order, Collecting his boats, and under cover of the 
nor will I pretend to it. Since this war , darkness, Meester slipped away from the fleet, 
the admiralty have never, in the summer- Berkeley sent after him, with orders to bring 
timt?, ap]X)inted olHcers in the lin<>-of-battle , him back a close prisoner. * He is afraid, 
ships, and I should be sorr\' to be the first he wrote 4 Aug., * to stand the trial of hia 
not thought a judgeof otficers.' Such a claim machines, and now his business is done, with 
could scarcely he allowed, but it would appear what money ho has got, he is for packing off, 
that some compromise was effected, for 13er- . but I hope to stop him. All his actions and 
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vrorda have been every day nothing but con- 
trariety, and his design only to cheat his 
Majesty and the nation.' 

The fleet returned to the Downs, from 
whence Berkeley wrote a very detailed state- 
ment of the case against Meester, who ought, 
he insisted, to be tried for his life. No such 
action appears to have been taken ; but orders 
were sent down for the fleet to attempt Calais. 
Accordingly, they bombarded it on 17 Aug. 
as long as their mortars held out, though 
little real damage was done. The fleet re- 
turned to England, and was ordered to Spit- 
head ; but Berkeley, having received an inti- 
mation that Sir Gheorge Rooke would be at 
Portsmouth, left the command to Sir Clow- 
disley Shovell. The following year his 
objection to serve under Rooke had been 
overcome ; and through May 1696 he com- 
manded in the second post in the Channel. 
At the end of the month Rooke, then one 
of the lords of the admiralty, was summoned 
to London, and the command-in-chief re- 
mained with Berkeley, who at this time was 
permitted to fly the union flag at the main, 
and was presently ordered to extend his 
cruise into the Bay of Biscay, and to threaten 
the coast of France, in the hope of causing 
troops to be withdrawn from the French 
army in Flanders. Contrary winds, however, 
detained the fleet in the Channel till the end 
of June. In the early days of July the isle 
Groix and the smaller islands, Houet and 
Hoedic, were ravaged, and St. Martin's, in 
the isle of R6, was bombarded. Such achieve- 
ments could not lead to any result, and the 
most noticeable incident of the cruise was 
the intrusion into the fleet one night of a 
French privateer, commanded by Duguay- 
Trouin, who describes himself as having en- 
gaged and overpowered one of the frigates 
m full view 01 the English admiral (MS- 
moires de M, Du Guay-Trouinj Amsterdam, 
1748, 41-3 ; Frasers Magazine, 1882, i. 509 
(April), where the incident is discussed in 
some detail). By the end of July the fleet 
returned to Spit head, and no further opera- 
tions during that summer being intended, 
Berkeley went on leave, still preserving the 
command. He, however, never resumed it, 
being attacked by a pleurisy, of which he 
died 27 Feb. 1696-7. He had married Jane, 
daughter of Sir John Temple of East Sheen 
in Surrey, by whom he had but one daughter, 
who died in infancy. 

[Home Oflice Records (Admiralty), v. and ix., 
in the Public Record Office; Burchett's Naval 
History; Chamock's Biog. Nav. ii. 121 ; the me- 
moir in continuiition to Campbell*a Livt».s of the 
Atlmirals (voL vi.) has absolutely no value.] 

J. K. L. 



BERKELEY, MAURICE FREDERICK 
FITZHARDINGE, Lord FiTziLiRDiNOE 
(1788-1867), admiml, second son of the fifth 
earl of Berkeley b\' his alleged private marriage 
fsee Berkeley, Family of], was born 3 Jan. 
1788. Ileenteredthenavyin June 1802, and 
after six years* service, for the most part in the 
West Indies or on the Newfoundland station, 
where his uncle. Vice-admiral G. C.Berkeley, 
was then commander-in-chief, was made lieu- 
tenant 9 July 1808. He was then appointed 
to the Hydra frig^ate, with Captain George 
Mundy, and actively employed on the east 
coast of Spain during the next eighteen 
months. In February 1810 he was appointed 
flag lieutenant to his uncle at Lisbon, and 
in the autumn had charge of a division of 
gunboats on the Tagus co-operating with 
the troops then holding the lines of Torres 
Vedras. He was promoted 19 Dec. 1810 to 
the command of the Vestal, in which he con- 
tinued till the following November. He was 
posted 7 June 1814, and from 1828 to 1831 
commanded the Semiramis frigate, flagship 
at Cork. In 1840-1 he commanded the 
Thunderer, 84, in the Mediterranean, and took 

Eart in the several operations on the coast of 
vria, including the bombardment of St. Jean 
d Acre, in acknowledgment of which he was 
made a C.B., and received the gold medal. 
With this his service at sea came to an end, 
though he became, in course of seniority, rear- 
admiral 30 Oct. ia49; vice-admiral 21 Oct. 
1866; and admiral 15 Jan. 1862. On shore, 
however, he was closely occupied with naval 
afiairs, and held a seat at the admiralty, with 
few and comparatively short interruptions, 
from 1833 to 1857. His longest absence from 
the board was from 1839 to 1846, when he gave 
up his seat in consequence of a ditterence with 
his colleagues on the subject of sending out 
men-of-war with the insufficient number of 
men proposed as a 'peace complement,' a 
practice which, as is now known, placed the 
English Mediterranean fleet in very serious 
jeopardy, and in condemnation of which 
Berkeley published * A Letter addressed to 
Sir John Barrow, Bart., on the System of 
War and Peace Complements in herSlajestv's 
Ships ' (21 pp. 8vo, ia39). With few inter- 
missions he also represented the city of 
Gloucester in parliament from 1831 to 1857, 
though in 1833 and again in 1837 he was an 
unsuccessfril candidate. 

His elder brother, who had been created 
Baron Segrave (1831^, and afterwards Earl 
Fitzhardin^ (1841 ),died in 1857,and his tit les 
became extinct. On this Admiral Berkeley 
put in a claim for the baronry of Berkeley, but 
failed to establish it. He was, however, raised 
to the peerage on 5 Aug. 1861 as Baron Fitz- 
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hHrdinjre. When his youngerbrot her Grantley BERKELEY, SiR ROBERT (15W- 
[q.v.l published in 1 865 some brutal reflections 1656\ justice of the king's bench in the reign 
on his mother's character, Lord Fitzhardinge of Charles I, was descended 



by a succession 
and his otluT brothers joined in drawing of younger sons from a family, of whom two 
up a deservedly severe pamphlet, entitled members, Maurice and Robert, had held the 
* Reply to some Passages in a Ik>ok entitled office of judge. He was the second son of 
" My Life and Recollections, by the Hon. ' Rowland Berkeley, a wealthy clothier of 
Grantlev F. Berkeley."* Lord Fitzhardinge | Worcester, by Catlierine Haywood (pedigree 
was twice married : first in 1828 to Lady I in Nash's Collections for Worcentertkirf^ 
Charlotte Lennox, daughter of the fourth , ii. 358), and was bom at Worcester 26 July 
duke of Richmond ; second in 1834 to Lady i 1584. He entered the Middle Temple in 
Charlotte Moreton, daughter of the first earl 1600, and was called to the bar 6 May 1608. 
of Ducie. He was nominated a privy coun- i Through the death of his father in 1611 he 
cillor in 1855, was made a K.C.B. 5 July became possessor of the estate of Spetchley, 
1855, and G.C.B. 28 June 1861. He died , Worcestershire; that of Cotheridge, which 
17 Oct. 1867. , his father's success in business had also en- 

[O'Byrno'sNav.Biog. Diet. ; Gont.Mag. (1867), i abled him to purchase, Wing been previously 
4th 8fr. iv. 819.1 J. K. L. given to the elder brother. In 1613 he was 

elected high sheriff of his native county. In 

BERKELEY, ROBERT (d. 1219), the the beginning of 1627 he was called to the 
eldest of the six sons of Maurice Berkele^y, on degree of the coif, in the April following was 
his father's death in 1 190 ^aid to the kmg a ■ made a king's seijeant, and in October 1632 
fine of 1,000/. for livery of his inheritance, and i was created a justice of the court of Kings 
to King John in 1 19() a further sixty marks Bench. To the question which the king ad- 
for confirmation of his title and a charter of dressed to the twelve judges in 1635, regard- 
fairs in his manor of Berkeley. In 1208 he ing his prerogative in the imposition of ship- 
was a justiciar at Derby. He took a leading money, he strongly support ea an affirmative 



part in the struggle bc»tween John and the 
barons, and, being included in the excommu- 
nication of the barons pronounctnl by Inno- 



answer. At the great ship-money trial of 
1637 he not only consistently adhered to this 
opinion by givingjudgment against Hampden, 



cent III, Berkeley Castle and the lands were but supported his decision by an argument 
seized. In 1216, however, shortly before John which went much further in the direction of 
died, he visited the king, then at Berkeley absolutism than the original proposition; for 

CastU'jUiulcrji saftM'oiuluct, and made his sul)- denying tliat Mex is rex' he asserted that *rex 

mission. Th»' manor of Came in (tloucroster- is lex, lex lofpiens, a living, a s])eaking. an 

sliire was thon granted him for the support of i acting law ' {Sfafe Trials^ iii. 1098). In De- 

his wife Juliana, ni(»co of the Karl of IVm- : cember 1640 Berkeley and other five judges 

brokt^ In I2l(^, on Henry's accession, he was \ were bound in 10,000/. apiece to answer the 

n'stOHMl to his lands on payment of a fine of: charges which the commons were preimriiig 

9()(>/. 18.<f. 4^/., witli the exception of the castle ' against them, and on 13 Feb. following he 

and lands of Berkeley. He died in 1219, still was singled out for impeachment by the eom- 

div*i])<)ssesstMl of tiiem, and was buried in a , mons in the lords' house. By their command 

monk's cowl in the north aisle of 8t. Angus- the usher of the black rod * came to the King's 

tine's Ablx'v, Bristol, of which, along with i Bench, when the judges were sitting, took 

Bunlenstoke in Wiltshire, StanU\v Priory in .Tudge Berkeley from otf the bench, and c*ir- 

( Jloucestersliire, and the canons of Hereford, ried him away to prison, which struck a great 

he was a benefactor. He founded St. Cat he- terror in the rest of his brethren then sitting 

rine's Hospital, Bedminster, near Bristol, as in AVest minster Hall ' (Whitelocke, A/(^mo- 

an Austin priory for a warden and poor i r/WAs p. 40). The general charge against him 

brethren (Lhland, Collect, i. Ho), and two was that of * endeavouring to subvert the fim- 

chantries elsewhere. After the death of his ' damental laws, and introduce an arbitrary 

first Avife .Juliana he married Lucia (whos(» and tyrannical government against law ' 

family is not known), afterwards wife to Hugh { Articles of AcruMation e^vhibited bi/ the Com- 

de Crurnev. He left no issue bv either wife, mons House of Parliament now assembled 

and was succeeded by his brother Thomas, to ar/ainst Sir John Bramsto7i^ Knight, Sir Hft- 

whom Berkeley Castle was restored. \ bert Berklei/jK/ii(/hty&c.,\)\ih\i»\ied 1641, and 

[ Koss's Lives of t he Judges ; Du-dulc's Baron- ^^^'^'^ ^^ KusiiwORTH, ii. 606-14). On 20 Oct. 

affo. i. 352. 014 ; Brydgos's Collins's Peeraire, 3, 1^^^ "^ appeared at the bar of the House of 

o9o; Ihiplale's Moiiasticon, 6, 774; Kudder's Lords, and pleaded not guilty, whereupon the 

Gloueostorshire; Manning and Bray's Surrey; trial was fixed for 2 Nov. The dilficulty of 

Britton's Cathedrals, Bristol, p. 68.] J. A. H. i the commons in obtaining witnesses caused, 
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however, a further postponement, and mean- refers to him as * the greatest master of max- 
while, as the business of the King's Bench ims in his time/ and * a person whose worth 
was at a standstill, one of the three judges was set in his pedigree as a rich diamond in 
being with the king and another in the Tower, a fair ring/ 'Die rounder of the hospital in 
the two houses, * taking into consideration Worcester, in Foregate Street, was not Judge 
that Judge Berkeley had carried himself with , Berkeley, as is frequently stated, but a grand- 
modesty and humility, and inoffensively to ; son of the same name. The judge, however, 
both houses,' invited nim to act as judge for left a rent-charge of about 5/. 10/r. annually 
the Michaelmas term. On 10 Sept. following to be distributed among the poor. He also 
he was brought to trial, and adjudged to pay gave twenty-three timber trees towards tlie 
a fine of 20,000/. within six weeks, to be de- rebuilding of the church at Spetchley, and 
prived of the office of judge, and rendered in- was at a charge of more than 100/. for 
capable of holding any place or receiving any mending and increasing the ringing of the 
honour in the state or commonwealth, and bells. 

to be imprisoned in the Tower during the rxi i. •»# ^o »» i.tu-. i i . ^r 
nlPMure of thp lords A« howpvpr thprp [Uoyd 8 Memoirs, 93-7 ; Whitelocke s Memo- 
pleasure 01 ttie lords. As, liowoer, there ^^ Rushworth's Historical Collection; Cla- 
was an urgent need of ready money for the ,,^d^„., Hbtory of the Rebellion; Grangers 
pej-ment of he subsidy to the Scotch, he was L^ttore. 21 7-20, 253-61 ; Granger's Biog. ii. 224 - 
allowed his liberty and an abatement of half 226; Nash's Collections for Worcestershire, ii. 
the sum on his volunteering immediate pay- 358-6O; Green's History of Worcester, ii. 61, 
ment (ClAKBNDON, vii. 262). The remainder : 69 ; Chambers's Biographical IlliLst rat ions of 
of his life was spent in retirement at Spetch- Worcestershire, pp. 108-113 ; Articles of Im- 
ley, but not without molestation, for before peachment against Sir John Bramston, Knight, 
the battle of Worcester the Scotch presbyte- Sir John Berkley, Knight, &c., 1641 ; The True 
rians, though employed in the ser\*ice of | Copie of a Speech delivered by the Hon. Wij- 
Charles II, robbed him of a large sum of, 1mm Perpoyntapiinst Sir Robert Berkley. 1641; 
money and burned his mansion to tne ground, ~ - .. ^1? r^-^i-- t «, , Tr 
their motives beingpartly religious animosity, 
partly a love of plunder, and partly to pre- 
vent the occupation of the mansion by Crom- _ 

well. According to Habington ( Worcester- of Si)etchlej', Worcestershire, bv Marv, daiigh- 
skire MS, in library of the Societv of Anti- ter and heiress of —Davis, of Clytha, Mon- 
quaries, quot^ in Qra^oeb's Letters, 259, mouthshire. He publishecl * Considerations 
and in Nash's Collections of Worcestershire, on the Oath of Supremacy,' and ' Considera- 
ii. 359), Berkeley converted the stables into tions on the Declaration against Transul>8tan- 
a dwelling house, and resided there during tiation,' both addressed to Dr. Josiah Tuck^T, 
the remainder of his life. Lloyd states that ^^^^ of Gloucester. These were the result 
* he died heartbroken with grief anno 1649 * o^ ^^^ir frequent conversations, and led to a 
(Memoirs, 95), but the date on his tombstone friendly correspondence between them. It is 
is 5 Aug. 1656. Nash gives tlie year 1692, presumed that Berkeley was tlie author of 
which, though plainly impossible, has found several other works, and that th« catholic no- 
its way into other books. He was buried in ^»li*y ^^^ gentrj- were ]>rincii)ally stinnilate<l 
the church at Spetchley, where, in the south ^7 ^'™ to uresent their petition to th*- king 
side of the chapel on a raised monument of ^^ ^'^'^^y which was followed by the npcal of 
black and white marble, is a figure of the ^^^ Act of the 11th William and Mar>-. Thf* 
judge in his robes (see the engraving in Nash's ^v- Thomas Phillips, author of the ' Lift* of 
Collections for Worcestershire). According Cardinal Pole,' re8ide<l as chaplain in the 
to Habington the likeness is an admirable house of this gentleman, and there h*- wroW 
one, and was taken from a plaster cast after | '"» celebrated work. IWkeley mamt-d first 
death. There are engraved portraits of the i Anne, sister and cr>-heir of John AVvlx)m»f, r,f 
judge by Hollar, bv Powle, and bv some other Flixton, Norfolk; 8<x;ondly, Catharine, daugh- 
person. That of tloUar bears a close resem- ^^^ ^^ Thomas Fitzherbert, of Swinmrton, 
blance to the figure on the monument. By Staffordsliire ; and thirdK', Elizabeth, daugli- 
his marriage to Elizabeth, daughter and co- ^^r of Peter Parr>', of Twysog, in I)»:-nbigh- 
heircM of Thomas Conyers, of East Bamet, «'"r«- I^'*"^ without issim on 20 Dtc. 1804, 
Hertfordahire, he left; one son Thomas. 1 *^« ^*'*« succeeded in the family eKtat*-s by his 

Whitelocke characterises Berkeley as ' a = nephew, Roljert Berkeley, of Spetclil»-y. 

very learned man in our laws, and a good ora- [Kurke'i Hist, of the Landed Gentry ( 1 837), 

tor andjudge, moderate in his views except m \, 471 ; Burke's Diet, of the Tianded Gentry 

his desire for court &vour.* Lloyd, in much ri868), 90 ; Chambens's Illii*tr. of Worcesternhire 

more eulogistic tenns, as was to be expected^ Biog. 601 .] T. C. 



Fosm'8 Judges of England.] T. F. H. 

BERKELEY, ROBERT (1713-1804), 
political writer, was son of Thomas Berkeley 
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BERKELEY, Sir WILLIAM (1639- 
1666), vice-admiral, was the third son of Sir 
Charles Berkeley of Bruton, treasurer of the 
household to Charles II, and younger brother 
of Charles, earl of Falmouth, the lavouriteof 
the Duke of York, killed in the battle of 
3 June 1665 [see Berkeley, Family of]. 
William, who shared the duke's favour witn 
his elder brother, was appointed lieutenant 
of the Swiftsure in 1661, and in 1662 was 
promoted to the command of the Bonaven- 
ture. In the summer of 1663 he com- 
manded the Bristol, in the Mediterranean 
squadron, under Sir John Lawson, engaged 
in one of the usual abortive attempts to per- 
suade, without overawing, the Dey and Divan 
of Algiers to abstain from plundering English 
ships (Pepys, Diary, 9, 18 Nov. 1663^. The 
next year he commanded the Resolution ; 
was knighted 12 Oct. 1664, and in Novem- 
ber was appointed rear-admiral of the red 
squadron, of which Lawson was vice-admiral, 
under the immediate command of the Duke 
of York. He was then sent into the Channel 
with six frigates, and there remained, between 
Dover and the Isle of Wight, till the follow- 
ing April, when he rejomed the fleet and 
took part in the battle of 3 June 1665. Of 
his benaviour on this occasion it is impossible 
to speak with certainty ; for whilst one con- 
temporary report describes him as, with a 
squadron of six ships, chasing nine of the 
runaway Dutch {CaL S. P.Dom. 5 June 1666), 
another says that on hearing of his brother's 
deatli he thought it 

not good 
To venture more of n^yal Harding's blo(Kl . . . 
With his whole squadron straight away he bore, 
And, like good boy, promised to fight no more. 
Poems on State Affairs, i. 29. 

Nor was the scandal confined to verse, for 
Pepys records ( 10 June) : * It is strange to 
see how people do already slight Sir William 
Berkeley . . . who three months since was 
the deli^^ht of the court.' True or false, how- 
ever, the duke stuck to his favourite, and 
appointed him (19 June) to be lieutenant- 
governor of the town and garrison of Ports- 
mouth. Durinjr the next twelve months his 
time wasotficially spent between Portsmouth 
and the fleet. In the four days' battle off the 
North Foreland lie commanded as vice-ad- 
miral of the white scjuadron, his flag still 
flying in the Swiftsure, which, being cut off 
from tln^ fleet, was surrounded and captured 
by the Dutch after the admiral and most of 
lier men had b(i»en slain, 1 June 10(36. Friends 
and enemies were agreed that Sir William 
Berkeley died as became an English admiral 
(C(n.iAUETiy Colionna liostrafnj 173: Leven 
van Trompy 320 ; Brandt, Vie de Michel de | 



Mut/ter, 351), much to the satisfaction of 
his father and friends, who had been extremely 
troubled with a report of his cowardice (Cai. 
S, P. Dom. 15 June 1666). His body was 
respectfully embalmed by the Dutch {Gent. 
Mag. Ivii. 214), and sent over to England ; in 
the following August it was buried in Westt 
minster Abbey, where there is a monument 
, to his memory. 

He was not married. According to Pepys 
(6 July 1665), he had paid his court to a 
daughter of Sir John Lawson, who had, how- 
ever, refused his suit. His portrait, by Sir 
Peter Lely, is now in the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich. 

[Charnock's Biog. Nav. i. 79 ; Calendars of 
State Papers, Domestic, 1662-6.] J. K. L. 

BERKELEY, Sir WILLIAM (d. 1677), 
governor of Virginia, youngest son of Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, and brother of John, first 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton [q. v.], was bom in 
or near London. In 1 625 he was elected proba- 
tioner fellow of Merton College, Oxford ; in 
1629 was admitted master of arts, and in the 
following year started on his travels. He was 
one of the commissioners of Canada in 1632 
{Cal. State Papers, Colon. Ser. 1574-1060, p. 
9). Returning to England with a high reputa- 
tion for knowledge and experience, he became 
gentleman of the privy chamber to Charles I 
(Lysons, Enmrons of London, iii. 691). In 
1638 he published * The Lost Lady, a tragi- 
comedy,' fol., which is included in the first 
and fourth editions of Dodslev's ' Old Plavs.' 
but omitted in the editions of 1780 and \S'2iS, 
Wood states that he was sent to Virginia in 
1640 ; but this is a mistake, for the commis- 
sion appointing him to the governorship of 
the colon V {^Cal. State Papers, Colon. Ser. 
1574-1060, p. 321) is dated 9 Aug. UUL 
When the parliamentarians were succe^rol,^ 
Berkeley offered an asvlum in Virjrinia to 
gentlemen of the royalist side ;/^vhereupon 
the parliament de8])atched a small fleet to the 
colony, and the governor, nnable to ofl^er n^ 
siatance, was forced to resign his authority, 
but received permission to remain on his own 
])lantation as a private person. •'At the Resto- 
ration Berkeley was reappointed governor. 
Among the State Papers is a letter of King 
Charles II for his recall, dated 13 May KKW) ; 
but he continued to administer the affairs 
of the colony for the next eleven years. His 
secretary, Thomas LudweU, in a letter dated 
24 June 1607, WTites to John, Lord Berkeley 
of Stratton, that the governor had resolved 
against all entreaties to solicit his return. 
A few days earlier Berkeley had written a 
des])ondin^ letter to Secretary Lord Arling- 
ton, in which he says that * age and misfor- 
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tunes had withered his desires and his hopes.* 
Writing from Virginia on 18 July of the 
previous year, Ludwell describes tlie governor 
4is * pious and exemplary, sober in his conver- 
sation, prudent andjust in peace, diligent and 
valiant in war.' For his careful administra- 
tion and for the zeal that he displayed in 
checking the Indians (whom he treated with 
the utmost severity), he received the honour 
of knighthood. Religious tolerance was not 
one of his virtues, ana the State Papers show \ 
that he put much pressure on the q^uakers. 
As a lawgiver he was esteemed wise and 
just. To him, in 1062, Moryson dedicated 
the * Laws of Virginia now in force,* stating 
in the dedicatory address that Berkeley was 
the author of all the best laws. In 1676 he 
resigned the governorship and returned to 
England, and on 13 July 1677 he was buried 
at Twickenham. An unpublished play, * Cor- 
nelia,' 1662, by ' Sir William Hartley,' is as- 
cribed in 'Biographia Dramatica' — and no 
doubt correctly — ^to Berkeley. 

[Wood's Atheme (Bliss), iii. 1111-12 ; Claren- 
don's History of the Rebellion, bk. xiii. p. 173 ; 
Biographia Dramatica. od. Stephen Jones; In- 
-dicee of the Cal. State Papers, Colon. Ser., Ame- 
rican and West Indies, 1674-1660, 1661-8; flist. 
Commiss. Report, iv. 47, 100, 237, vii. 467, 493 ; 
A Perfect Description of Virginia, 1649.] 

' A. H. B. 

BERBUENHOUT, JOHN (1730P-1791), 
physician, naturalist, and miscellaneous wri- 
ter, was bom about 1730 at Leeds, and re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at the 
grammar school of that town. His father, a 
merchant and native of Holland, in order to 
train him for a commercial career, sent him 
at an early age to Germany, that he might 
acquire a knowledge of foreign languages. 
Aner spending some years in Gtermany he ac- 
compamed some English noblemen on a tour 
through Europe. On returning to Qermanv 
he stayed at Berlin in the house of his father s 
relative. Baron de Bielfeld, a man distin- 
guished in politics and literature. Finding 
the prospect of a commercial life distasteful, 
Berxenhout became a cadet in a Prussian 
infantry regiment, where he was speedily 
promoted to the rank of ensign, and after- 
wards of captain. In 1756, war being de- 
clared between England and France, he 
quitted the Prussian service, and received a 
commission in an English regiment. At the 
close of the war in 1760 he entered Edinburgh 
University, and applied himself to the study 
of medicine. While a student at Edinburgh 
he published in 1762 his 'Clavis An^lica 
Lingu® Botanic86 Linmei ; ' a second edition 
of this useful lexicon appeared in 1764, and 

tol.it. 



a third edition in 1766. From Edinburgh 
he proceeded to the university of Leyden, 
where he took his degree of doctor of physic 
on 13 May 1765 (Peacock, Index of Leyden 
Students) f com|>osing for the occasion a * Dis- 
sert at io Medica mauguralis de Podagra,' which 
was dedicated on publication to Baron de 
Bielfeld. On his return to England he settled 
at Isleworth in Middlesex, and in 1766 pub- 
lished his * Pharmacopoeia Medici.' It is stated 
in Davy's 'Suffolk Collections' (xc. 403) that 
he practised for some time as a physician at 
Bury St. Edmunds ; but no date is mentioned. 
In 1 / 69 appeared the first volume of * Outlines 
of the Natural History of Great Britain ; ' the 
second volume following in 1770, and the 
third in 1771. The complete work was re- 
published in 1773 in three volumes, and a re- 
vised edition in two volumes appeared in 
1788 under the title of * A Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Great Britain. His next 
publication was Dr. Cadogan's * Dissertation 
on the Gout, examined and refuted,' 1771. 
The work in which his fame chiefly rests is 
his ' Biographia Litcraria, or a Biographical 
History of Literature, containing the lives of 
English, Scotch, and Irish authors, from the 
dawn of letters in these kingdoms to the pre- 
sent time, chronologically and classical! v ar- 
ranged,' vol. i., 1777, 4to. This is a "book 
which may still be consulted with advantage ; 
the information, if somewhat scanty , is fairly 
accurate, the stvJe is pleasant, and the criti- 
cism shrewd. In the preface Berkenhout ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to George Stee- 
vens, the Shakespearean commentator, who 
supplied him with information concerning the 
lives of the poets. Throughout the work the 
author loses no opportunity of displaying his 
hostility to all systems of dogmatic tlieology, 
and is loud in his praises 01 Voltaire. The 
first volume goes down to the end of the 
sixteenth century ; the work was never 
continued. In 1778 Berkenhout was sent 
by government with some commissioners to 
America. Congress would not allow them 
to proceed l)eyond New Y'ork, but Berkenhout 
contrived to reach PJiiladelpliia. Here he 
stayed for some time without interference on 
the part of the authorities ; but at length, 
! suspicion arising that he was tampering with 
some of the leading citizens, he was thrown 
into prison. After effecting his escape or re- 
lease he rejoined the commissioners at New 
York, came back to Jingland, and was re- 
j warded with a pension for his services. In 
1780 he published * Lucubrations on Ways 
' and Means, inscribed to Lord North,' a pro- 
posal for the im]M)sition of certain taxes. 
I Some of the suggestions contained in this 
; pamphlet were adopted by Lord North, others 
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substxmently by Pitt. His * EsRay on the Bite 
of a Mad Dog*' appeared in 1783; 'Sympto- 
matology' in 1784. Berkenhout's last work 
was * Letters on Education to hie Son at the 
University/ 1790. Written in an easy style 
and free from affectation or pedantry, these 
letters are agreeable reading. The author 
comments severely on the * Gothic system ' of 
fagging in ])ublic schools, and complains, but 
in no unkindly spirit, of the obstinate adhe- 
rence of our universities to ancient customs. 
Berkenhout died on 3 April 1791 at Bessels- ' 
leigh near Oxford, whither he had gone for 
change of air. He was a man of singularly 
versatile abilities. To his deep knowledge of 
natural history, botany, and chemistry was 
joined an extensive acquaintance with clas- 
sical and modem literature. lie translated 
from the Swedish language Count Tessin's 
letters to Gustavus III {Letters from an Old ■ 
Man to a Young Prince ^ translated from the ' 
Swedish, IToO). He was familiar with the 
French, German, Dutch, and Italian Ian- , 
guages, was a good mathematician, and is said 
to have been skilled in music and ])ainting. 
In addition to the works already mentioned 
he published * Treatise on Hysterical and Hy- 

e)chondriacal Diseases, from the French of ■ 
r. Pomme,' 1777. In 1779 he edited a ! 
revised edition of Cam])beirs * Lives of the 
Admirals.' He also issued proposals for a 
history of Middlesex, including London, but 
he did not carry out his project. 

[European Magazine. 1788, p. 166; Gent. 
]VIag. Ixi. 388, 485 ; Djivv's Suffolk Collections, 
xe. '403-5; Watt's Bibl. Augl.; Works.] 

A. H. B. 

BERKLEY, JAMES JOHN (1819- 
18(»L*), civil engineer, was bom at Holloway 
on 21 Oct. 1819. He was educated at King's 
Colb'ge, London, and articled in 18*^ to Mr. 
Wicksteed, C.E., but soon entered the office 
of Mr. G. r. BiddfT. In 18;i9 Berkley began 
his n»al ])U]»ilage under Robert Stephenson, 
whose intimate friendship he enjoyed to the 
end of his life. During Ins period of training 
he was constantly employed by Stephenscm 
in writing rt']>orts on works and arbitra- 
tions. Stejjhenson formed a high o])inion of 
Berkley, and obtained for him an a])])oint- 
ment as chi<'f resident engineer of the Chumet 
and Trent Valley railways. At the end of 
1849, on the strong recommendation of Robin-t 
Stephenson, Brunei, Cubitt, Rennie, Bidder, 
and other eminent engineers, Berkley was 
a])pointed chief residtmt engineer of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railwav, and in this 
capacity he constructed the first line of rail- 
way that was opened in India. In Januaiy 
I80O he left England for India. Having first 



decided on a scheme for the construction of 
a short line of thirty-three miles from Bombay 
to Callian, he turned his attention to the ex- 
tensions of the railway, and especially to the 
great work involved in carrying the line over 
the Western Qliats Mountams, and designed 
two great inclines ascendingmountains more 
than 2,000 feet high— the Shore Ghat and 
the Thul Ghat. In 1852 the surveys were 
begun, and four years were spent in survev- 
ing the Bhore Gtat. On 10 April 1863 tie 
first twenty miles of the line from Bombay 
to Tanna were opened for public trafiSc,thu8 
initiating the Indian railway system. In 1856 
the north-eastern line by the^ul Gh&twas 
sanctioned by the Indian government, thus 
completingttie Great Indian Peninsula system 
projected by Berkley, comprising a total 
length of 1,237 miles, and forming a grand 
trunk communication by the north-eastern 
line between Bombay, Calcutta, and the 
north-west, and by the south-eastern line 
between Bombay and Madras, including also 
an important line to Nagpore. 

In all these operations Berkley evinced 
the highest technical skill, firmness, and tact. 
He was a zealous advocate of the contract 
system, then regarded with some suspicion 
by the government, and he was strongly in 
favour of the employment of native agency. 
Tliis gained him great popularity with the 
natives of Bombay. On his return to Eng- 
land, Robert Stephenson said of him that *he 
had succeeded not only in engineering mat- 
ter .. . but in the more difficult task of 
engineering men.' Berkley gave the details 
of his great engineering work in an address 
to the Mechanics' Institute of Bombay. He 
took an active part in the scientific and other 
useful institutions of Bombay, and evinced 
always an especial interest in'the Mechanics' 
Institute, where a * Berkley gold medal ' was 
foimded in his name. In 1855 he became a 
magistrate; in 1857 a conmiissioner of the 
Bombay Municipal Board, and in 1858 a 
member of the Senate of Bombay University. 
His health failing, Berkley came in 185<Ho 
England, but revisited India to see his 
cherished work on the Bhore Ghat fully de- 
velo])ed. Compelled, however, by ill-health 
to leave India, he returned to England in 
April 1861, but his constitution was imder- 
mmed by hard work in a tropical climate, 
and he died at Sj^denham on 26 Aug. 18<tt 
at the comparatively early age of 42. The 
directors of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway passed a resolution at his death,, 
mentioning him in terms of the highest 
praise, and directing that a tablet to his 
memory should be erected in a conspicuous 
position on the Bhore Gh&t incline, and a 
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sum of 8,000/. was raised by the engineers of 
the railway staff and others for the erection 
of a monument over his grave, and for the 
foundation of a Berkley fellowship in his 
memory at Bombay University. Berkley was 
a great reader, a clear writer, and a good 
sp^kker. He was elected a member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers on 4 Dec. 1856, 
and in 1860 his paper, read before the insti- 
tute, ^ined for him the Telford medal and a 
councd premium of books. 

[Gent. Mag. toI. xiii. N.S. 505 ; Inst. Civil 
Engineers* Proceedings, vols. xv. xix. xx. and 
xxii.] R. H. 

BERKSTED, BIRKSTED, or 
BURQHSTED, STEPHEN (d. 1287), 
bishop of Chichester, was chaplain of Richard 
Wych, bishop of Chichester (<?. 1253), and 
was himself consecrated to the same see 
24 Sept. 1 262. He was poorer than the other 
canons of the church, and his election is said 
to have been due to private influence. In the 
first year of Berkst^d's episcopate the church 
of Chichester sent a deput^ition to Rome, which 
secured the canonisation of Bishop Richard. 
Berksted is described as an exceedingly simple 
and innocent man (Wykes). lie was a strong 
partisan of the Earl of Leicester. On the 
eve of the battle of Lewes the earl sent him 
to make a last attempt to come to terms with 
the king, bidding him, it is said, choose men 
learned in the faith and in the canon law 
to settle the conditions of peace {Political 
Songs, p. 81). The bishop's proposals were 
scornfully rejected, and the next day, 14 May 
1264, the two armies met in battle. On 
23 June the bishop and the Earls of Leicester 
and Gloucester were chosen by the barons, 
and received authority from the king, to 
nominate a council of nine, by whom the 
roj-al power was to be exercised. Havingjoined 
with the barons and certain other bishops in 
forbidding the papal legate, the Cardinal 
Guido Falcodi, to land in England, Berksted 
and the other bishops of the baronial party 
were summoned to appear before the legate 
at Boulogne. The bishops excused them- 
selves on the plea that they were not allowed 
to leave the countnr, and sent their proctors 
instead. The cardinal having refused to ad- 
mit their excuse, they appealed to the pope, 
and their conduct was approved by the whole 
body of the clergy in a council held at 
Reaiding. Some 01 the bishops, however, and 
Berksted, as it seems, among them, volun- 
tarily crossed the Channel in the hope of 
making peace. They were ordered to puolish 
the sentence of excommunication against 
Earl Simon and his party. On their return 
the men of the Cinque rorts boarded their 



ship, and with many threats tore the papal 
rescript in pieces and threw it into the sea, 
the bishops looking on without displeasure. 
In 1266, after the overthrow of the baronial 

Sirty, the cardinal-legate Ottobuoni cited 
erksted and the other bishops who had up- 
held Earl Simon to appear at Westminster. 
There he pronounced sentence of suspension 
on them, and commanded Berksted and the 
bishops of London and Winchester, who ap- 
pealed to the pope, to appear at Rome within 
three months. Berksted appears to have 
been obliged to remain at Rome until the 
end of Henry's reign. On his return he 
grievously offended King Edward by his in- 
discretion in bringing with him Amauri of 
Montfort, who was in orders ; for the king 
was very wroth at the murder of his cousin, 
Henry of Almain. For this reason probably 
Edward, in 1272, seized the temporalities of 
the see of Chichester. The bishop, however, 
must after a while have made his peace ; for 
on 16 June 1276 he assisted in the king's 
presence at the translation of the body of 
St. Richard by Archbishop Kilwardby. Dur- 
ing the later years of his life Berksted suffered 
from blindness. He died 30 Oct. 1287. 

[Annaln, Winton, Waverley, Dunstaple, 
Wykes. Osoney, Annales Monastic! , i.-v. ed. 
Luard, R.S. ; Matt. West. ; Liber de Antiquis 
Legibus, Camden See. 84, 157-9; Political 
Songs, Camden Soc. 81-2 ; Rymer's Foedera, i. 
444 ; Prothero's Barons' War ; Pauli's Simon do 
Montfort.] W. H. 

BERMINGHAM, Sir JOHN, Eakl of 
LoTJTH {d, 1328), was the second son of Piers 
or Peter, third lord of At henry. In 1312 
he was knighted by Mortimer, the viceroy, 
for assisting to expel the De Lacys from 
Meath. In 1318 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the English forces in 
Ireland, and marched north with about 1,600 
men against Edward Bruce, whose career in 
Ireland had been up to this a continued suc- 
cess, and who had been acknowledged king 
by the Irish a little time before. Bruce was 
encamped near Faughard, two miles from 
Bundalk, and Bermingham encamped within 
half a mile of him. There is a tradition that 
on the day before the battle Bermingham 
entered Bruce's camp disguised as a friar, 
and solicited and got alms from Bruce him- 
self. Against the earnest advice of his gene- 
rals Bruce engaged, and the battle was fought 
on Sunday, 14 Oct. 1318. Bruce*s army was 
utterly routed ; Bruce himself was killed 
by John de Maupas, one of Bermingham's 
knights, and Bermingham slew in single 
combat Lord Alan Steward, Bruce's general 
of the field. For this service King Edward 
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created Bermingham earl of Louth, and 
granted him the manor of Ardee in the same 
county. In 1321 he was appointed lord 
justice of Ireland, and next year he met 
King Edward at Carlisle to aid him against 
the Scots. In 1325 he founded the monas- 



chancellorship of the green wax of the ex- 
cheouer in Ireland, in succession to Nicholas 
St. Lawrence, Lord Howth. In 1520 and 
following years his signature as one of the 
council IS appended to the letters from the 
Earl of Surrey and Earl of Ormond, the 



tery of Tethmoy, since called from him kin^s deputies in Ireland ; and at a later 

Monasteroris (see helow), near Edenderry in \ period (in 1528), when the Earl of Kildare, 

King's County, the ruins of which are still | then deputy, had heen sent for to England, 

to be seen. He was killed at Braganstown and the countrywas disturbed by the rebellion 

near Ardee in 1328, in a fierce quarrel that of the Earl of Desmond and O'Conor, the 

took place between some of the Anglo-Irish responsibility of preserving order rested prin- 

fiimibes of Oriel ; and many eminent persons, cipally with him and Hugh Inge, archbishop 

both native Irish and Anglo-Irish, were killed of Dublin. 

with him. The * Four Masters * record the His death must have occurred late in 1532, 

event in these words : ' Sir John MacFeorais, as both his offices were filled up in January 

earl of Louth, the most vigorous, puissant, 1533, the judgeship being given to Sir Bar- 

and hospitable of the English in Ireland, tholomew Dillon, and the chancellorship of 

was treacherously slain by his own people, the grreen wax to Thomas Cusahe. He left 

namely by the English of Oriel. With him one son, William, who married Margaret, 

also were slain many others of the English the daughter of Thomas St. Lawrence, justice 

and Irish^ amongst whom was blind O'Carroll, of the King's Bench in Ireland in the reigns 

chief minstrel of Ireland and Scotland in of Henry VlII, Edw^ard VI, and Mary. 

his time/ „ , . ^ ,. i [Calendar of State Papers of Henry VIII, 

The Bermmghams are called in Gaelic ^ig. j. iH. iv. yi. ; Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, 
MacFeorais (pron. MacOns), i.e. the son of iii. igg; Pat. 1 Edw. V, m. 7.] C. T. M. 
Feoras or Pierce Bermingham, one of the 

chief heads of the family settled in Ireland. . BERMINGHAM, WILLIAM (d, 1311), 
[Ixxlge's Peerage, by Archdall, iii. 33 ; Four archbishop of Tuam, son of Meiler Berming- 
Mast«r8, A.D. 1318, 1328; Gilbert's Viceroys ham, second lord of Athenry, and uncle of 
of Ireland, pp. 144-6; Joyces Irish Names of Sir John Berminj^ham, earl of Louth [q.v.]. 
Places, vol. ii. c. viii.] P. W. J. ; was consecrated in 1289. In 1297 be^ the 

-o-n-onrTT^Ti-iTT A mr ^rrr^xTr^T /iaoc ^ Celebrated ouarrel between him and the Do- 
,_?„^^™GHAM, MICHEL (1085-/. „.i„ican friars of Athenrv. The archbishop, 
l/oO)_m«lical writer, was born in London ,^^ ,,5^ archdeacon Philip le Brand, held a 
m K. 80 and became a member of the Aca- ,.igi,„tion at Athenrv, at which the friars 
demy of Surgery at Pans. lie puUished : ^^ ^^^^ ^g„,^, ^^' summoned to ap- 

1. Some documents in I rench and English The friars, it seem.s, claimed e.Kemption 

Inaongmg to the Hospital of Incurables in \^^ ,^g visitatorial powers of the arch- 
Pans, London 1,20, 4to. 2 ' Maniere de ^.^, ^^,^. ^^^^^ ^/j^^^ attended the 
bien no_uiT,r et soipjer les enfants nouveau- ^^ ^ ^„j ,1,^^ delivered a protest so 
n6s, I'-'O. -It"- -^^ A translation of the j^^^j „^^ violentlv.and abused the arch- 
statiites of the doctors regent of the I acuity ; ^^^^-^ ^ ,^ ^^^^ ^^ excommunicated 
of Pans. An account bv him of an excision ^^^^ Immediately after the archbishop 

J J. — x„_i-._i.i — ^^^ people 

them anv- 
this strait 
.- . 1 . ^ ^ 1 ...V, ...v.... applied to the lord chancellor, who 

Musu:rHve s Adversaria ; Ayscou^h s Cat. of the ^^^^^^^^ ^^ mandamus directing the archbishop 
SloaneandH,rchMsS.440,o21.] T. C. ^^ withdraw his proclamation forthwith 

BERMINGHAM, PATRICK (d. 1532\ The archbishop's reply not being satisfactory, 
judge, was a native of Ireland, and succeed^ they proceeded against him through the at- 
to the estates of his brother John in that conn- torney-general for his proclamation, and com- 
trv in 14H:1 He was appointed chief justice polled him to give heavy security that he 
of th(^ kinff's bench in Ireland on "2 Dec. 1513 would cause the archdeacon to revoke all he 
(Pnf. 5 Jlrm. VIII, ])t. ii. m. 4), an office had unduly done. They next took legal 
whicli h(» held until his death. In 1521 his proceedings against the archdeacon, laving 
])atent of office, which was during pleasure, was damages at 1 ,000/. ; but the defendant, though 
renew(»d, and at the same time he obtained | pleading justification, did not appear on the 
license to leave Ireland when he pleased. In ; day of trial, on which the sheritF issued a 
this year he also received a grant of the distraint against him. Here we lose sight of 
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the case, and how it ended we cannot tell ; 
at any rate it is clear that the friars had the 
best of the whole quarrel. 

Ahout this time the see of Annadown, not 
far from Tuam, happened to become vacant, 
and Archbishop Bermin^ham attempted to 
unite it with the see of Tuam. But tne dean 
and chapter of Annadown resisted the at- 
tempt, and in 1306 elected a Franciscan friar 
named Gilbert to the vacant bishopric. The 
archbishop used every effort to carry his point. 
and even went to Avignon to lay his com- 

Slaint before the pope. But here also he was 
efeated, for on his return he found that 
Gilbert had been confirmed in his bishopric 
by a decree from the primatial court of 
Armagh. The archbishop died in 1311, and 
was buried in the abbey of Athenry, near his 
father Meiler. 

In the ' Annals of Louffh Key ' this prelate 
is called William MacFeorais; for which 
change of name see Bebminoham, John, 
earl of Louth. 

[Harris 8 Ware, Bishops, 608; Burke's Ca- 
tholic Archbishops of Tuam, 30 ; Aonals of Lough 
Key, A.D. 1288, 1290, 1307, 1312 ] P. W. J. 

BERNAL, RALPH (d. 1864), politician 
and art collector, was sprung from a race of 
Jewish descent and Spanish origin. He was 
entered at Christ's College, Camoridge, where 
he took his degrees ol B.A. and M.A. in 
1806 and 1809 respectively. In 1810 he was 
called to the bar as a member of Lincoln's 
Inn, but he inherited a large property in the 
"West Indies, and preferred a parliamentary to 
a legal life. For thirty-four years (1818-62) 
he had a seat in the House of Commons, 
and during that period spent 06,000/. in 
•election contests. He represented the city 
of Lincoln from 1818 to 1820, and Rochester 
from 1820 to 1841. In the latter year he 
contested the constituency of Weymouth, 
and was seated on petition. After repre- 
senting that borough from 1841 to 1847 he 
returned to Rochester, and continued to sit 
for it until he retired from political life in 
1862. Throughout his parliamentary career 
he was prominent in the ranks of the whigs, 
and from about 1830 to 1860 he acted as 
chairman of committees. His speech in the 
l|oase (19 May 1826) on the slave-trade, on 
appeal for delay on behalf of the West Indian 
interest, was printed as a pamphlet. Several 
of his contributions appeared in the Anniuils 
and Keepsakes of the day, and his inaugural 
address, as president of the British Archeeo- 
logical Society in 1863, on some anti(]|uities 
in Rochester and on the Medway, is in the 
ninth volume of its * Journal,' pp. 201-1 4. But 
Jt was as an art collector m glass, plate. 



china, and miniatures, that he was best known. 
On his death an attempt was made to secure 
his collections for the nation, but it failed, 
and they were sold in 1866. Two catalogues 
of his works of art, with a few introductory 
lines by J. R. Planch^, in eulogy of Bernal s 
taste and knowledge, were issued. There 
were in all 4,294 lots, and the sale realised 
nearly 71,000/. Bernal died at Eaton Square 
on 2ii Aug. 1864. He was twice married 
and had issue by each wife. His first wife, 
Anne Elizabeth, only daughter of Richard 
Samuel White, of New Ormond Street, Lon- 
don, whom he married on 10 April 1806, died 
at Bryanston Square, London, on 10 July 1823, 
from her clothes catching fire when she was 
weak through a confinement. His second 
wife was a daughter of Dr. Henry White, R.X., 
the surgeon of Chatham dockyard. 

[Bageoars Life of H. B«rnal Osborne ; Gent. 
Mag. 1823, pt. ii. 92. 1854. pt. ii. 628; Eeturn 
of Members of ParlianieDt ; Picciotto's Anglo- 
Jewish History, 167-8; Sir Henry Cole's Bic- 
graphy, 1886, i. 289-90.] W. P. C. 

BERNAL OSBORNE, RALPH (1808- 
1882), politician, the eldest son of Ralph 
Bernal tq. v.] by his first wife, was bom on 
26 March 1808. He was educatedat the Char- 
terhouse, and in October 1829 matriculated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he lived 
for two years as the son and heir of an opu- 
lent lanaowner, rather than as a hardworking 
student. At that time his father married 
again, with the result that his eldest-bom 
child was taken from the university and sent 
into the army as ensign of the 71st regiment. 
Not long after he exchanged into the 7th royal 
fusiliers, and retained his commission until 
his entrance into parliament in 1841. When 
Lord Mulgrave, afterwards the Earl of Nor- 
manby, was made lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
Ralph Bernal became an extra aide-de-camp 
in the viceregal establishment, remaining in 
Ireland until 1841 and passing his time chiefly 
in the pleasures of society and in the comp)- 
sition of satirical verses. At the dissolution 
in 1841 his dashing manners won a seat at 
Chipping Wycombe for the liberal interest 
against the influence of Lord Carington, an 
event which surprised the political world. 
From his first entrance into the House of 
Commons he spoke with great vigour, espe- 
cially on Irish topics, on behalf of the ad- 
herents of advanced liberalism. On 20 Aug. 
1844 he married, at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, Catherine Isabella, the only child 
and heiress of Sir Thomas Osborne, an Irish 
baronet, and on 19 Aug. he assumed her 
name, being generally known for the rest of 
his life as Bernal Osborne. When an appeal 
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to the country was made in 1847, he had the 
honour of hemg elected for Middlesex, and 
his prominence in political life was shown 
by tne fact that in August 1850 he presided 
at the banquet which was given at the Re- 
form Club to Lord Palmerston. Though he 
was fiercely opposed by the protestant-evan- 
gelical party in the county of Middlesex at 
the dissolution in 1852, he was re-elected by 
a small majority. The post of surveyor- 
general of the ordnance nad been rejected 
by him in December 1851, but on the lorma- 
tion of the Aberdeen ministry, a year later, 
he accepted the place of secretary of the 
admiralty, and continued in that position 
until the fall of the Palmerston ministry in 
1858. In this position he had little oppor^ 
tunity for display, but immediately on his 
freedom from the trammels of office he re- 
sumed his old criticisms on his opponents with 
such ardour that Mr. Disraeli characterised 
his oratory as a ' wild shriek of liberty.* From 
1857 to 1859 he represented Dover, and on 
his defeat in contesting that constituency in 
the latter year was out of parliament for a few 
months, until he was returned for Liskeard. 
His opposition to Lord Palmerston's fortifi- 
cations scheme, and his criticism of the action 
of the ministry on the Danish question, gave 
offence to his Cornish constituents. This 
difference was smoothed over for a time, but 
widened in 1806, and on his learning that Sir 
Arthur BuUer, then sitting for Devonport, 
had been elected by tlie liberal party at 
Liskeard as their candidate at the coming 
general election, he suddenh- resigned his 
seat in ]>iqiie only a week or two before the 
dissolution. In the spring of 1800 Bernal 
Osborne was engaged in a hotly contested 
election at Nottingham, when there was only 
a ditlerence of :21 1 votes between the highest 
and the lowest of the four candidates, but 
he came out at the top of the poll. Two 
years later he wa« badly defeated in the same 
constituency, but the independent party in 
the borough defrayed his expenses by a sul>- 
scription, and gave him a banquet in the 
Excliange Hall in December 18(.»8. His par- 
liamentary career was one constant change 
of constituency, and Mr. Disraeli once brought 
out a burst of laughter by stating in one of 
his speeches that Mr. Bernal Osborne had sat 
for so many places that he really forgot at 
the moment which of them his friend repre- 
sented. His next experience was at Water- 
ford, which he contested against Sir Henry 
Barron in November 18(59, but was rejected 
by sixteen votes. The sitting member was 
unseated on petition, and by a majority of 
just half that number Benial Osborne was 
returned amid a scene of popular fury which 



he subsequently described in the House of 
Commons. He was imsuccessful at the same 
city in 1874, and with that defeat his active 

Sohtical career ceased; for the future he 
evoted himself to the pleasures of social 
life. His wife died suddenly at his seat, 
Newtown Anner, near Clonmel, 21 June 
1880. He himself died at Best wood Lodge, 
the seat of the Duke of St. Albans, on 4 Jan. 
1882, and was buried at Best wood on 10 Jan. 
Their issue was two daughters. The elder 
sister married Henry Arthur Blake, now go- 
vernor-general of the Bahamas; the younger 
married, 3 Jan. 1874, the Duke of St. Albans. 
Bernal Osborne was for many years one of 
the recognised wits of politics. His speeches 
at Westminster abounded in telling hits, and 
were eagerly welcomed by houses crowded 
with an audience impatient to hear him. On 
the hustings he was one of the most effective 
speakers oi his age. Biographical and his- 
torical anecdotes he revelled in and fireely 
used in his political addresses. His failure 
to reach those positions which his talents 
justified was due to his want of official in- 
dustry and to the absence of that sobriety of 
judgment which is dear to the average Eng- 
iishman. Many of his most popular sayings 
are preserved in the columns of the * Times,' 
which chronicled his career. Notices of his 
life, based on Bagenal's life, appeared in 
* Temple Bar,' September 1884, and the * Fort^ 
nightly Review, October 1884. 

[Bagenal's Life of R^lph Beriuil Osborne, M.P., 
1884; Times, o and 11 Jan. 1882; Gent. Mag. 
1844, pt. li. 310, 538.] W. P. C. 

BERNARD. [See also Barnard.] 

BERNARD {fl. 805), traveller in Pa- 
lestine, called Sapiens, has hitherto been 
strangely treated in books of reference, having 
in some cases been made into two ])erson8 a 
century a])art, while in other cases he has 
been confounded with one or two namesakes 
who lived in the twelfth century. This con- 
fusion is due in part to the singular literary 
dishonesty of Thomas Dempster, and in part 
to the carelessness of succeeding writers. 
None of the three persons whose histories 
have been thus intermixed can with certainty 
be affirmed to have belonged in any way to 
Great Britain ; but the fact that * Bernardus 
Sa])iens,' under one date or another, has com- 
monly been ranked among British worthies, 
affords some justification for attempting in 
this place to correct the erroneous state- 
ments that have been made with regard to 
him. 

William of Malmesbury (Gesf, Reg, ed. 
Hardy, ii, 562) quotes from a description of 
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Palestine by a certain Bernard the Monk, 
who, he says, travelled in that country in 
870. There is no evidence that the writer 
thus referred to was of British origin ; in 
fact, as will be shown, there are strong 
pounds for believing the contrary. Dempster, 
however, whose patriotic object it was to 
swell (by fair means or foul) the catalogue 
of Scottish worthies, boldlj asserts that he 
was abbot of Holywood m Dumfriessliire. 
This is obviously a fabrication, as there is no 
real proof of the existence of any abbey at 
Holywood before the Premonstratensian foun- 
>dation there in the twelfth century. It should 
be observed that Dempster adopts Malmes- 
burys date of 870 for Bernard's journey. He 
goes on to ascribe to him a treatise in ten 
books, entitled *De Locis Teme Sanctse.' 
This * ingens volumen,* as Dempster calls it, 
is a figment of his own. The real work 
•quoted by Malmesbury is still extant, and is 
a brief tract of only a few pages. It was 
printed by Mabillon from a manuscript at 
Kheims, and two other manuscripts exist, 
one at Lincoln College, Oxford, and the other 
in the British Museum. Mabillon's text has 
been reprinted in Migne*8 * Patrologia,* and 
that of the British Museum manuscript has 
been edited by M. Francis^ue Michel. The 
volume of * Early Travels m Palestine,* pub- 
lished in Bohn*s * Antiquarian Library, in- 
cludes an English translation of this * Itine- 
rary,* founded on a comparison of the two 
printed texts. According to Mabillon's read- 
ing, Bernard distinctly says that he was born 
in France ; but as this passage is wanting in 
the London manuscript it may i)ossibly be 
.an interpolation. The author*s French origin, 
however, is rendered probable by the state- 
ment, common to both texts, that on his re- 
turn from Palestine he proceeded to the 
monastery of Mont St. Michel in Brittany. 
From circumstances mentioned in the * Itine- 
rary,' it is certain that he set out from Rome 
between 863 and 807, so that the date given 
hy Malmesbury is approximately correct. 
The copy used by Mabillon, however, con- 
tains neither date nor author's name; and 
the other manuscripts, by an error of the 
.scribe or nn interpolation, assign the com- 
mencement of the journey to the year 970. 
The heading of the Oxford manuscript, more- 
over, designates the author as 'Biemardus 
Sapiens.' 

Fits, who had seen the Oxford manuscript, 
flays that Bernard * Sapiens,' an Englishman, 
wrote a work, * De ipsa Urbe Hierusalem et 
<le multis adjacentibus Locis,' in one book, 
' the beginning of which is anno 970.* This 
atatement was misunderstood by Dempster, 
iKho, titer his manner, amplified it from his 



own imagination, saying that the work in 
question was a history of Jerusalem from 
tne year 970 to the death of Godfrey (a.d. 
1100). Demj)ster's misinterpretation of the 
date quoted by Pits led him to the conclusion 
that Bernard * Sapiens ' (who thus becomes a 
dift'erent person from Bernard the Monk) 
belonged to the twelfth century; and he 
goes on to say that Bernard was a native of 
Scotland, who was banished from his country 
during the war with England in the reign 
of Malcolm III (in the * Menologium ' he 
makes him confessor to Queen Margaret !), 
was present at the Council of Clermont in 
1095, and was sent by Pope Urban II to 
preach the crusade in Scotland, where he 
remained until 1105. It is just j)ossible 
that Dempster's account of this Scottish Ber- 
nard may be derived from some authentic 
source, but it is more likelv that the whole 
is pure invention. Even on the former as- 
sumption, however, Dempster is clearlv 
wrong when he proceeds to identify this 
Scottish preacher of the crusade with the 
well-known Bernard of Antioch. Tlie latter 
wtis a native of Valence in Dauphiny, and ac- 
companied the crusading army in tlie capacity 
of chaplain to the papal legate, Adliemar, 
bishop of Puy. On his arrival in Syria he 
was made bisliop of Arthesium, and in 1100 
became the first Latin patriarch of Antioch. 
He died in 1 1 135, at an advanced age. The story 
of Dempster's perversions ivS still not quite com- 
plete. Through careless reading of his autho- 
rities he had at first stated that Bernard was 
promoted from the see of Artliesiiim to that 
of Edessa. Afterwards discovering his mis- 
take, he ingeniouslv endeavoured to conceal 
it by falsely asserting that Bernard fell into 
disgrace with Bohemond, was de])osed from 
the patriarchate, and ended his days as arch- 
bishop of Edessa. 

Besides the * History of Jerusalem,' Demp- 
ster attributes to Bernard two works, viz. 
* Ad Sufiraganeos suos' (one book), and * De 
Bello Sacro ' (seven books). The manuscript 
of tlie latter is stated bv him, on the autho- 
rity of Jac. Spiegelius and Jo. Chelydonms, 
to be preserved in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. It is not mentioned, however, in 
the Abb6 Migne's catalogue of manuscripts 
in that library relating to the history of the 
crusades. 

Bishop Tanner added to this mass of confu- 
sion by supposing that Dempster's two articles 
referred to the same jHirson, whom he places 
in the twelfth century ; and his account has 
been followed in some later books of refer- 
ence. The * Xouvelle Biographic Universelle,' 
however, has a fairly correct article on the 
author of the * Itinerary,' whom it describes 
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as B French monk of the nintli (vntur 
fortunately the same work alsu contt 
article on an imaginary 'Beniftrdof Knglnnd. 
called the Wise, who is said to have visited 
Palpstine in 070. 

[Dempster's Hist. TjxI Scot. arts. 171 and 
181; Dempster'a Menoloaium Scoliram, p. 17; 
Accolli De Bell. cont. Barti. (Dempttcr'a preface 
and notfs), 8 and 173 ; Pitk, Da Angliw fierip- 
toriliua, B27 ; Wnlter CsDcallsriuB, in Migne'a 
PatrolDjjia, rlv. SOS ; 'Willinni of Tjre, ibid. cci. 
687 ; Tanucr'E I ibl. Brit. 97 ; L'Art dp virifiei 
lea Bat», Pd. Migne, £70; Matiillon, Acta SS. 
Ord. Bened. it. £3S ; MS. Cottan. Faust. B. i. 1 92 ; 
Cntal. Codd. MS8. CoU. Line. Oxon. 46 («xl. leti. 
118). H. B. 

BERNARD IJl. 1093), of Neufmarehe 
(de Novo-mercatii), often called in English 
' of Newmarch,' was the son of Geoflrey, son 
of Thnreytel, lord of Neuftnarehfi by the 
forest of Lions, snd of Ada, daughter of 
Kichard of Hiipkvitle, famous for liie faith- 
fulness to his duke, William, in the var of 
Arques, and a grandson of Kichard the Good 
by his danghter Papia. Bernard came over 
to England with (he Conqueror, and his 
name appears aa a witness to two charters 
granted by William to his abbey of Battle. 
He married the daughter of Oabem, son of 
Kichard Fit* Scrob. the Norman lord who 
built bis ciiMle ill Herefordshire before the 
Conijiii-i III I- 111 i-ii.i^.' I I'd him to settle in 
Ilereli.-'- I '■ ■ "'!'■ s.'i'nprBl rebellion 

ofthiN :-: \\illiBnil{ufu.?in 
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of M.ii'^'. ■ ■ I. ..rr.!] Uiifjer 
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liberally endoweil ilii> jirliin' of St. John at 
Brecknock, without the walls of the castle, 
granting to it lands and tithes in Hereford- 
shire, StaSbrdshire, and Somerset, aa well 
as in Wales. He made hi» new fouadation 
subordinate to Battle Abbey. His wife and 
his principal tenants joined him iu this work. 
The date of his death is not known. Ue 
was a benefactor to St. Peter's, Glouceeter, 
and Letund saw a stone in the cfaupler-bouse 
of that abbey purportina to mark his tomb. 
The monka of Brecknock," however, claimed, 
to have Ibe body of their founder. In spite 
of the pioua benefaction made by Nest toher 
husband's priory, her wickedness caused her 
son Slahel the loss of his father's estates. 
Mabel caught her lover coming from her, and 
beat and mutilated Jiim. la revenge Nest 
went to King Henry and swore that her son 
was not the son of Uer husband Bernard. 
The king, we are told, allowed himself to be 
swayed by his wishes rather than his judg- 
ment. He made Nett'a daughter, Sihvl. 
whom she declared t o be her husband's child, 
the heiress of all her fathers wealth, and 
gave her in marriage to Miles Fiti Walter, 
constable of Gloucester, afterwards made 
earl of Hereford by the Empress Matilda. 

[OiraMus CaDibrenBiB, Ifiii. Kainliriie, i. 12 ; 
Onierie, 608 ; Florence, 108B ; Anglo-f ai. Chron. 
1088; Brut 7 Tywywgion, IDOt ; Chmn. de 
Bella, 31, 3fi ; Uonaaticoa, i. S45, iii. 2S4, 246; 
Frteman's Korjnan Conquent, iii. 132, v. 109. 
«nd WitMitm Itufns, i. 34, ii. Ml'-Ol.] W. H. 
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the ruins of' Brecknock Ciistle. In I0!)3 
lUiys ap Tewdwr, king of Beheuburth, who 
attacked the intrudi'rs,waR slain, and Bernard 
conquered and occupied the tbrei' ' ciintrevs ' ' 
of Brt*heinii)g. He married, jirobably as his 
second wife, Nest, tlie dnughler of another 
Nest, daughter of Gruflydd ap Llcivelyn uiid 
hisEnglishwifeEalitp7th,lhougbitis|K>ssibIe . 
that the elder Nest was the wife of (Ishem, ' 
and that lier daughter was the only wife of 
Bemanl. Tlu' English calli'd ber Anneis, and 
hence her name sometimes a]>pi'ars as Agnes. 
In the reign of Henry IBemani founded and 



i.i found in ibis cHjincitv on 11 document 
dated .SI Oct. 130S, witnessing the oath of 
feulty taken by the Earl of Ross to Robert 
Bruce. Bt'fore nianv vears he was apjiointed 
abbotofArbroath— "pwbably in 1.111, but he 
may have been ]ierfonning tile duties of this, 
oftice i'or some time previously, as bis pre- 
decessor. John of Angus, had in 1300 been 
dejnived of bis preferment for some miscon- 
duct, the details of which we are not told, 
A certain provision was made for the de- 
paded abbot out of the monastic estates; but 
lie seems not to have been content with this. 
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and to have been constantly alienating the victory of Bannockbum, and is appealed to 

estates of the abbey as though he were still by Bower in the * Scotichronicon * as bia 

abbot. About the same time he appears to authority for the story of the mass performed 

have been a prisoner in the hands of the before that battle, and Robert Bruce's speech 

English, and letters are still extant written to his men before the engagement. The 

by Bernard disclaiming all John's acts, and general tone of Bruce's speech as reported 

arranging to pay ransom for him as a simple by Bernard is not dissimilar to the warlike 

monk, and not at an abbot's value (Lwer lyric of Bums on the subject, which we 

^berbr. i. 279, 287, 288). Under the new doubtless owe indirectly to Bernard through 

abbot's rule, Arbroath soon became a favourite Bower. In connection with Bemanl's visit 

Elace for the holding of councils. It was to Norway it is perhaps worth mentioning 
ere, and probably by Bernard's own hand, that a Bernard Cancellarius was in 1281 sent 
that the whole Scotch nation drew up its by Alexander III to the same country for^ 
famous letter to John XXII, claiming its the purpose of negotiating the marriage of 
right to choose its own king, and declaring the king's daughter, Margaret, with Eric, 
that even if he failed them — the Robert who But though it seems not to be an unexampled 
-was at once their Joshua and Maccabseus — thing for an ecclesiastic to hold the chancel- 
yet they would elect another king of their lorship twice, there appears to be no autho- 
own race rather than be subject to strangers, rity for identifying two Bernards separated 
IMeanwhile Bernard had been busy regulating by so many years (see Acta Pari. Scot, 179,. 
the financial and other matters connected and cf. Beatson's Political Indea-, ii. 58, for 
-with the monastic estates ; arrears were Richard de Innerkeithing, chancellor of 
claimed from feudatories whose duties were Scotland in 1231 and 1256). 
clearlj prescribed, money was borrowed, fresh [Crawfurd's Lives of Officers of Scottish 
buildmgs erected where necessary, and their Crown, 17 ; Liber de Aberbrothoc. vols. i. and ii. ; 
occupants bound to keep them in renair ; for Gordon's History of Church of Scotland, iii. 516, 
all the business arrangements of the brother- &c.; Spotiswoode (Bannatyne Club), i. 104; 
hood seem to have gone to ruin in the years Acta Pari. Scot. i. 118, 122, &c. ; Bower and 
of disorder. Above all there appears to have Fordun's Scotichronicon, ii. 248, 249, 279 ; 
been a great lack of ready money; but in Exche<juer Rolls of Scotland, i. 69, 114; and 
raising it Bernard was careful to make pre- authorities cited above.] T. A. A. 
cise though eauitable terms with those in BERNARD A Sancto Fbancisco. [See 
w^hose favour he granted concessions {Lib, EygxoN 1 
Aberbr, i. 309). Besides the afiairs of the 

kingdom and of his own monastery he was BERNARD, CHARLES (1650-1711), 
occupied with those of the church at large, surgeon, was elected surgeon to St. Bartho- 
In 1S26 he was summoned by the abbot of lomew's Hospital 26 Aug. 1686, upon the 
Dunfermline to be present at the next general special command of the king {^MS. Journal 
meeting of the Benedictine order for the pro- St, Bartholomew's Hoifpital). He attained 
vince of Scotland. At some time, probably the chief surgical practice in London of his 
prerviouB to this, and possibly, as has been time, and became sergeant-surgeon to Queen 
8iWr^8ted by JVIr. Gordon, in 1312, he seems Anne in the first year of her reign. He was 
to nave been sent on a mission to Koniv-ay, famous for his skill in operating, and his de- 
fer letters are extant in which Robert Bruce sire never to operate unnecessarily. "When 
grants special protection to Arbroath Abbey : other surgeons maintained that Hoadly, tutor 
during its abbot's absence. In 1324 Bernard of Catharine Hall, must lose his leg, fiemard 
was elected bishop of Sodor. In 1328"\Vil- undertook to save it and succeeded ; so that 
liam de Lamberton granted him a seven years' delighted students of the Bangorian contro- 
pension, secured on the church of Abemethy, versy owe whatever pleasure they feel in 
in recompense for his seventeen years' abbacy threading its mazes to the skill of Bernard^ 
and his labour and expenses in repairing the who preserved Hoadly 's leg in sufficiently 
monastery. The same year there appears canonical entirety to piMmit of his ordination 
among tne items of Robert de Peebles, the following year (Hoadly, Workjs, i. p. viii). 
chamberlain of Scotland, a sum of 100/., the Bernard has left no professional works oehind 
king's gift towards the expenses of Bernard's him, but a contemporary essay {The Present 
election. The date of his death appears to State of Chyrurgery^ London, 1703) shows 
be 1833 (I^ Keve, Fasti Eccles. Anylicy that he had, in advance of his time, formed 
ed- Hardy, iii. 324). Besides the practical from observation a true opinion as to the 
buainesB of hia life, Bernard was not without ' - - - ^. . , 
some pretensions to literature. He wrote a 
poem in Latin hexameters celebrating the 



frequency of a fatal recurrence after the re- 
moval of malignant growths. He was master 
of the Barber Surgeons' Company in 1703, 
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«nd a fine jDortrait of him hangs in their halL 
The Bherin of London having neglected to 
deliver the bodies of criminals for dissectiony 
Bernard, while master, proceeded against him 
and obtained his dismissal fmanuscrint copy 
of record at Barbers' HaU). His library, 
which he collected with regard to the beauff 
as well as the intrinsic merit of the books, 
was sold after his death (Bibliotheca Ber- 
fiardiana). Swift, who was one of his friends, 
expresses in the 'Journal to Stella' a wish to 
go and look at the library before it was sold, 
and afterwards tells how he attended the 
sale and bought nothing. Bernard, perhaps 
owinff to the dying regprets of his colleague, 
Dr. Irancis Beniara [q. v.], made notes on the 
blank leaves as to the author or edition of his 
books, and, unlike the ph;^sician, paid mat 
attention to their condition and binding. 
Books were his relaxation and delight, and 
no surgeon in England before his time had 
been so learned as he. He had a great prac- 
tice, and was respected in his profession. 
Bernard was a tory and high churchman. 
His daughter married Dr. William Wagstaffe, 
afterwaras physician to St. Bartholomew's 
HospitaL 

[PrefaGe to Wagstaffe^s Works.] N. M. 

BERNARD, DANIEL. [See under 
Bebkabd, J0H17.] 

BERNARD, EDWARD (1638-1696), 
critic and astronomer, was born at Perry St. 
Paul, near Towcester, in Northamptonshire, 
2 May 1638. His father, .Joseph Bernard, 
who was probably curate of the parish (Wood, 
AtAen<e (Bliss), iv. 703), died when ho was 
scarcely six years old. Placed under the 
care of an uncle living in London, he entered 
Merchant Taylors* School in 1648, and left 
it, on his election to a scholarship at St. 
.Fohn's College, Oxford, in June I600, a pro- 
ficient in Greek and Latin, and not altogether 
ignorant of Hebrew. The studious sobriety 
of his habits, combined with the wise tutorial 
guidance of Thomas Wyatt, held him aloof 
from the civil and religious dissensions then 
rife at Oxford, and in a few years he ac- 
cumulated a large stock of varied learning. 
Besides history, philosophy, and philology, 
he studied the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and , 
Coptic languages, and applied himself to ma- 
thematics under the celebrated Dr. Wallis, 
attracted (for his scientific tastes had at all 
times an archaeological character) by the 
numerous Arabic treatises on the subject ■ 
contained in the Bodleian and other libraries, i 
In 1658 he became, in due course, a fellow 
of his college ; in 1667 he was chosen proctor 
of the university. He took degrees of B. A j 



and M.A respectively, 12 Feb. 1669 and 
16 April 1662 ; graduated B.D. 9 June 1668^ 
and D.D. 80 Oct. 1684. 

In December 1668 he went to Leyden for 
the purpose of inspecting the oriental manor 
scripts Deoueathed to that university br 
Joseph Scaliger and Levin Warner, as weU 
as the Arabic version of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh books of the Conies of ApolloniiH, 
brought by James Oolius from the East and 
preserved by his heirs. These (of which ths 
Greek was no longer extant) he obtained 
permission to copy, and proposed to publish 
with a Latin translation ; out the design 
received little countenance, and was left to 
B[alley to execute in 1710. Two complete 
Arabic copies of the first seven books 01 the 
same work, one with the notes of Eutocius, 
were afterwards found by Bernard at Oxford; 
an edition in conjunction with Dr. Barrow, 
talked of in 1671-2, came, however, to 
nothing (see Correspondence of Scieniifie 
Men, i. 19j8, ii. 217). 

His visit to Leyden brought him into 
contact and correspondence with learned men 
abroad ; and his temper being as obliging ss 
his erudition was extensive, his aid was on 
all sides asked and obtained by those en* 
gaged in bring^ing to light the literary relics 
of antiquity. On his return to Oxford in 
1669, Wren, having been appointed survevor- 
general of the royal works, nominated lum 
his deputy in the Savilian chair of astronomy, 
and he was sworn in as his successor, 9 April 
1673. The acceptance of this post, which, 
by the institution of its founder, excluded 
other employments, involved the abandon- 
ment of a promising ecclesiastical career. 
Dr. Peter Mews, president of St. .John's 
College, had, in 167:^, presented him to the 
valuable living of Cheam in Surrey, and in 
the February following, on his elevation to 
the see of Bath and Wells, named him one 
of his chaplains, with a claim to preferment 
in the diocese. Bernard, however, whose 
tastes were strictly academic, resigned both 
the living and the chaplaincy in order to 
secure the Savilian professorship. lie was 
in the same year (1673) elected a fellow of 
the Roval Societv. 

ft' « 

A movement was about this time originated 
by him at Oxford for re-tiditing ancient ma- 
thematical writers. He ransacked libraries^ 
collected manuscripts and editions, and di- 
gested the available works into a schema 
published by Dr. Smith in 1704 as an ap- 
pendix to his * Vita Bernardi,* with the 
title * Veterum Mathematicorum Gnecorum, 
Latinonim, et Arabum Synopsis.' The con- 
tents of fourteen volumes were to be em- 
braced in it, and a list to be added of soma 
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rmtiii^of«icTspscz3Zfessi±^4 :^fcacl>io^ ufae si^ i::$c;fcs:. \\t SArrst^i. ^ A:cc. 

art of ihis o.'tKpKfbeasr; ^u&n vu ^^iLia^ l«$t^ Ekat^.-c H:vw11. ^ y-^^xc A3:d Sf <&;£.: Lr«I 

On tW n:eo^^iH&5sfcracfi •:€ -ae EatI of Lfcir v>e:!c«^QiFrd fr-ai a oocv pc\:xvlv 5i3*.> 

Lrlington, Oarkift 11 lapicstcd RefZAT^ in is CATC^asijry, w,:c: w i.-et '>r I^x's^i 3A»^i> 

670. tutor to ftid ace* lae Dokc^ of Gr»ft«» darls*: :>r rvssALasifr .^t hi* I:>:f. Irt .^^^ 

nd Nor:2isinb:rlAai. I'stta. lirin^ in Rkru ^nd <ubjv«}*jeci: Tw^r^ ,jjv^ iVJL r*%'»dL x^^-.iu 

iith their »X£>»r. zh& lHaebidi» of CVT^LukL 1<V • be irfc$ ^r:ir^:v\i i!i $u^r\ ;;;$C3^ :h»e pcv-* 

lie pcMt pPTVrti AS. iuhci?n2<»LiaI one. His pari:iv>a of * ini:;u\v^£ie v^i :>^ 3uu::u»:$cr*.{*c» 

Hrnns disprjSL'ix. *ad ^raixte pcnmis :vn- in the l'll:ttp^i Ki*ici>.vxu &3vi b:*.3!.;ii^l! drvw 

ered him an ib^xz -^ji ziijc%ut in gmr »xi<ctT. up a cv^mpcvhen^w iavWx tv^ ::» «xici:«^c:*. I: 

nd he Krsixsard hU ftat^oAriAn smdirs At wifcs pubU^^hevt a: vhitl^nl in h^r itt :wv^ ^.C^.'» 

Oxford. After «bxi: &Trttr*iAh!ience,SMidri3rd volume^ ecritW *C;ft:Akv*. Ubcv^ruw auix^j^ 

T his n»3Trl ?xprriez»E«. thMifh ct.*DJokd by ^riptorum AaurlLa* e: lliKrtii* ia uti^LSi 

^e acquisition of maor nw V»k3« as well coUecti cum lx>dUv alphiWricvV AUvi U still 

8 of the fritrndshxp of snch men as Mabtllon. consulted. 

)acier, and R:'Qil'and. Althouarh ^iiiferini: ^^m » fttintul Innrmit y« 

In pursuanee of a plan earlier concerted Bemanl attenvW, in Septemlvr U^\ the 

rith Dr. FelL bishop of C^ord. he now sale of the Ov'^Man manusorptsf^ purvhdk^t\^ 

indertook an edition of Joeephus. to be issued manv v»n beh»li v>f IV. N;irvi5ssu:s MArsh« 

.t the expense of the uniTersitT : but direr- arvhlushv^p of l>ublin. ih\ thiis hi* thirvl visit 

nences ot opinion as to the mi>de of editing to Leyden« he was a(\vx»}^uiT\i by his \^ ih'^ 

(ccasioned its sosprnshjii. Rrsumed a few CHi hisivtumtoiHtor^iiu theeiul \>f Nowiu- 

'ears later at the instance of three Chdbrd her he iell into a ivnsuuivtk>n, auvi oUv^xi a 

K)okseUerSy the design was again interrupted blameless life v^f ntVy-^'itTQi YxvArs« l^ Jau, 

»wiiig to the insufficiency 01 their means to 1097. He wns interr^\l with muoh stale iu 

»ver the n^uinrd outlay. Hence the couplet the chapel of his i>^lUyv\ when^ a nivniument 

n Clement Barksdale's "^q. T.' dogsreiel verses was erect tnl to his memory Unikiu: the iw- 

»n * Authors and Books ^ Oxford, 16^4) : script ion. diotate\l by !iimA^lf» • llalvmus vvr 

o -I- o _j- - L 1 1 Bemardi.* Wvvvl wn»t oof Uim i .4 f A. (Uv-^ 
Sanlian Bemara 9 a neht learned man : -i\.vv . 11 * 1 .^^1 k .. \\ 
Jo«phn» he wUI finUhwhen he can. >^- ,'^^' j, "^' ,'* * l"'^'* sauMmWy >.,-U 
'^ read in all kinds of anoieut leannuc^ m as- 
Wearied with controversy, he got no fur- trtniomy and mathematios, a curious oritiw an 
her than the first four books and part of the excellent i^rwian, l^tinist, ohnnioU>jj\T» and 
ifth book of the Jewish Antiquities, with orieutaliaii.* Auvl Uuet, bishop ^xf A vranchtvs 
he first and part of the second of the De- ' declareilin l71Sthat Mew of his timetHjualUnl 
itruction of Jerusalem, which were printed him in learning, nlniivst n\^ne in nunh^stv * 
it the Sheldoni&n Theatre in ll>8ii-7, and {Commrntrtnujit </<• rrhujt tui rnm f»rntiHeM^ 
mblished in folio in 1700. His erudite notes tibujf^ p. 815). 
vere incorporated, with ample acknowledg- Amongst his writings art*: I. * IV men- 



nent of their value, in Havercamps com- 
jlete edition of Josephus (Leyden, 17:?6). 



suris et pomleribus Hnti()uis libri tn^s* ^^Ox- 
ford, Ufe^), an enlargt^l aiul aiiit^mUHl version 



During the sale of Nicholas Heinsiiis*s of a letter tm»tixtHl to l>r. l\H>vk» *iVm- 
ibrary at Leyden in 1(>83 Bernard competed | mentary on llosea ^U^STO. 1\ * Kpistola ad 
successfully for some of its choicest rarities, i Jac. GnMnivium ilt» Fmgm«»nto Stei»huni 
ind on the same occasion applied in vain for , Byzautini de IVnlone* 0«iigtL liatav. itWl, 
I professorship of oriental lan^ages in the ! 4to). 8. *lVivate lVvotions\(>xti»nl, hlSiU. 
imversity of Leyden. The duties of his post 1 4. * Orbis eruditi literntum )i chameten^ 



It Oxford had now become positively dis- 
asteful to him through the increasing pre- 
lominance of the critical and linguistic 
acuities, and he would gladly have resigned 
n favour of Halley or Flamstead had any 
)ther suitable provision been available. This, 
lowever, was not found until 1091, when, 
m his presentation to the rich living of 
bright well in Berkshire, he vacated the Sa- 
rilian chair after an occupancy of eighteen 
rears, and was succeeded by l>avid Gregory 
)f Edinburgh* 



Samaritico dediictn/ exhibiting the alpha- 
bets of divers anoit»iit j>eoplt»s, printed on 
one bnmd sluvt in 1080. 5. * Ktyniologioou 
Britannicum/ appt»niled ti> Uickes'a * In- 
stitutiones Grammatino * (^Oxfortl, ItWO). 
0. * Chronologia> Samnritanie Synoimin/ pub- 



lishiHl bjr Ludolnhiis in * Acta l*>uiUtorum 
Lipsiensia/ Anru 1001. 7. ' Veternm t«»H- 
timonia do \ersione LXXii InteqiMum,* 

frinted with l)r. Aldfich*8 edition of* Aristetu 
listoria' (Oxford, l(W)2). 8. • Iii«criptiom»M 
Grsecie Polmyrenonun/ a traiislutiou and 
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commentary on the inscriptions copied at 
Palmyra in 1(191 by "William Halifax (see 
Phil. Trans, xix. 83). 9. * The Longitudes, 
Latitudes, Kight Ascensions, and Declina- 
tions of the chiefest fixt Stars, according to 
the best Observers,' Phil. Trans, xiv. 667. 
10. * The Observations of the Ancients con- 
cerning the Obliquity of the Zodiac,' ib. 
L721. 11. * Observations of the Solar 
lipse 2 July 1684 at Oxford,' ib. p. 741 
(his sole recorded astronomical observation). 
Besides these he left a number of works in 
manuscript, including a voluminous * Chro- 
nicon omnis eevi' (for details see Smith's 
Vita Bemardiy p. 63, and Biog. Brit. i. 767). 
These, with the choicest of his books, many 
annotated by Scaliger, Heinsius, &c., were 
purchased for the Bodleian from his widow 
for 340/. (see Humphrey Wanley's account 
of the transaction in Ath. Oxon. iv. 707). 
The rest of his library was sold by auction. 

[Vita chirissinii et doctissimi viri Edwardi 
Bernard!, scriptore Thoma Smitho, London, 1704 
(appended to BiKhop Huntingdon's Epistles) ; 
Ath. Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iv. 701 ; Biog. Brit. ; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit. ; General Dictionary, iii. 247 ; Rigaud's 
Correnpondence of Scientific Men. passim.] 

AM. C. 

BERNARD, FRANCIS (1627-1698), 
physician, was incorporated M.l). at Cam- 
Dridge in 1678, having received his degree 
earlier in the same year from the Archbishop 
of CHnt«*rburv. He became a fellow of the 
College of Physicians in 1()H7, having been 
nominated by James II's charter, and he had 
bi'en elected an honorary fellow seven years 
ea rl ier ( M \j x k , Coll. of Phyi*. i . 449 ) . lie was 
elected assistant-physician to St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hosj)ital 1^0 Nov. 1078 {Mi:i. Journal 
1st. Bartholometrs Hoapital)^ was appointed 
physician-in-ordinary to .Tames 11, and died 
9 Feb. 169H (monument in St. Botolph, Al- 
ders^ate). His house was in Little Britain, 
near St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and it con- 
tained a great library. Besides the learned 
languages, Dr. B>jrnard knew French, Spanish, 
and Italian, and it was said that he had read 
through all the volumes of his vast collection. 
Bernard's memorv was extraordinary, and 
his friends were often astonished at his full, 
ready, and exact replies to abstruse ques- 
tions of literature. His books were collected 
for use, and he had no care for gilt backs 
and wide margins. The medical part of his 
libraiy was reputed to be the largest collec- 
tion of books on physic ever made in Kng- 
land. Though of delicate constitution, he 
never allowed ill-health to prevent his studies, 
and continued them to the end of his life. 
In his last illness he expressed regret that he 



had not made notes in some of his books to 
indicate the grounds on which he valued 
them, or the particular and little-known 
passages some of them contained. His wife 
put up a monument to his memorv in their 
parish church of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 
Among the Sloane MSS. is one of his case- 
books. It is made out of an old vellum 
manuscript, and in addition to notes of visits 
to patients contains several Greek and Latin 
mottoes. It shows that Sir Robert Walpole's 
father was one of his patients. 

As Dr. Francis Bernard and Sergeant 
Charles Bernard [q.v.] were for ten years con- 
temporaries on the staff of St. Bartholomew's, 
and as they had the same tastes and the 
same political connections, it is not impro- 
bable that they were akin, but no recora of 
the relationship has been discovered. 

[Cataloti^ue of the Library of the iate learned 
Dr. Francis Bemanl, London, 1698.] N. M. 

BERNABD, Sik FRANCIS (1711 P- 
1779), governor of Massachusetts Bay, be- 
longed to the yoimg^r branch of a family 
who traced their descent to Ood&ey Bemaiu 
of Wansford, Yorkshire, in the reign of 
Henry III. He was the eldest son of Francis 
Bernard, rector of Brightwell, Oxfordshire^ 
by Margaret, daughter and coheiress of Rich- 
ard Winlowe, of Notley and Lewknor, Oxford- 
shire (pedigree in IjIPSCOMb's Buckingham- 
shire f i. 522). After attending Westminster 
School, where, in 1725, he was elected in 
the college, he, in 1 729, became a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1736 gradu- 
ated M.A. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, of which he after\vards be- 
came a bencher. For some time he practised 
on the midland circuit, and he wa5 elected 
steward ol* the city of Lincoln, as well as re- 
corder of Boston. In 1741 he married Amelia,, 
daughter of Stephen Oftley, of Norton Hall, 
Derbvshire. In 1752 he edited the *Lat in Odes* 
of Anthony Alsoj) [q.v.] At the bar he acquired 
suthcient eminence to secure his appointment 
in 1758 as governor of the province of New 
.Jersey, North America, whence, after two 
years^ successful rnle, he was transferrt^l, in 
17()(), to Massachnsetts Bay. For some time- 
he enjoyed the confidence and goodwill of all 
classes in the province, as is evidenced by tlit^ 
fact that the assembly, besides voting to him 
at their first session a gnint of Mount Desert 
Island, presented to him on more than one 
occasion addresses expressive of acknowledg- 
ment and goodwill. It was impossible, how- 
ever, that the policy he was retjuired tx) carry 
out could be accepted with satisfaction by 
the colonists ; and not only did it have bis- 
complete approval, but he succeeded in giving- 
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to its haiBher features unnecessary promi- 
nence. Indeed, the line of action pursued by 
the home government was, to some extent, 



interest in Harvard University, and, when the 
library was destroyed by fire, exerted himself 
in the raising of funds on its behalf. He was 



traceable to his unfavourable representations ; a good classical scliolar, and edited in 1752 
of the original designs and motives of the ' Aktonii Alnopi /Edis Christi olim Alumni 
colonists, and his fatal deficiency in political Odarum libri duo.* Governor Keniard's 
tact and insight undoubtedly assistea to has- | ' Letter Books ' were bought by Dr. Jared 
ten the war. In addition to this he mani- Sparks in 1848 for six hundred dollars {Mass. 



fested an un 



happy facility for wounding the Hist. Soc, Proceedings, 1835-66, p. 384), and 
^mourpropre of^the colonists. On the repeal by his will were bequeathed to the library 
of the Stamp Act he delivered a speech fitted i of Han-ard College (Proceedings, 1867-69, 
■completely to counteract the loyal sentiments \ p. 297). 




In February 1708 the assembly, not withstand- Diet. pp. 87-8; the various Histories of the 
ing his most earnest representations, addressed j period.] T. F. H. 

alettertothe assemblies of the other provinces, -DTn-o-Kr a -oTk Tn?T>\r4x- TXTi^T^TT-Ti-. 
inviting co-operation against the new duties P?^-^:^-i;» , I.lt'K>lA> HEDW IG 




then despatched to Boston, an __ — . , x- i »t i 

greatly excited the population, and gave an selpctions from the \ ad Hachazakah of 

enormous impetus to disaffection. The new •. Maimonides, with a literal Lnglish transla- 

assembly requested the removal of the king's ^^^^^ copious illustrations from the Talmud, 

ships and troops, and, this being refused, de- &«•» ^^^ » collection of the abbreviations 

cUned to transact- any business. The conduct commonly used in Rabbinical writings,' Cnm- 

of Bernard had, as it undoubtedly deserved, bndge, 1832, 8vo. 2. /The Guide of the 

so far as firmness and administrative ability Hebrew Stud«»nt, contnining an Epitome of 

were concerned, meanwhile secured the high Sacred Hiatorv/ London, 1 839, 8vo. 3. * Cnm- 

approval of the home government, and in hn^^ Free Thoughts and Letters on Biblio- 

April 1769 he was created a baronet as of latrv/ translated from the German of l^ssing, 

Nettleham in the county of Lincoln. Not- Cambridge, 18(^2, 8v(>, edited by J. Bernard, 

^-ithstandingthis it was deemed advisable to •*• *The, ^^ook of Job, as exnounded to his 

recall him, on the plea of consulting with him Cambri<lge pupils, edited, with a translation 

personally on the circumstances of the pro- and additional notes, by F. Chance,' I»ndon, 

vince. He continued nominally governor for 1^^» 1884, 8vo. 

two years longer, but he never returned to [Gent. Mag. cii. (ii.) 62, cciv. 112 ; Notes and 

America. For some time after his arrival in Queries, 3rd ser., v. 205 ; Cat. of Printed Books 

England he resided at Nether Winchendon, in Brit. Miis.] T. C. 
-which he inherited in 1771 from his cousin- 

j^erman Jane, widow of William Beresford ; BERNABD, JOHN (d. 1507 ?\ author, 
but afterwards he took up his residence at Received his education at (Juoenfl' College, 
Aylesbury. In 1772 he received the degree Cambridge, proceeded B.A. in 1543-4, Ix^ 
of'D.C.L. from the university of Oxford. He came Trotter's uriest in that college about 
died at Aylesbury 16 June 1779, at the age 1^^» ft^d a fellow shortly afterwards, pro- 
of sixty-seven, and was interred in the bably in 1545. He commtiuced M.A. in 
chaneel of the church. His portrait, painted l*>t7, and was bursar of his college for the 
by Copley, of Boston, is in the hall of years 1550-1 and 1551-2. At the beginning 
Christ Church. He left six sons and four of Queen Mary s reign he either resigned or 
daoghters. "^*^ de])rived of his fellowship. During the 
Bernard 8 * Case before the Privy Council * troubles of tlie protestnnts he composted 
was published in 1770; 'I-.etters to the 'Oratio pia, n'ligiosa, et solatii plena, de 
Ministry,' 1769; * Letters to the Earl of vera animi tranquillitate.' This was found 
HilUborougV17e9; and * Select Letters on in the author's study, after his premature 
the Trade and Government of America, and death, and published at Ixmdon, 1608, 4to, 
tlie Principles of I^w and Politv applied to . with a dedication to Peter Osbom, lord- 
the Americui Colonies,' 2nd edition, 1774. | treasurers nsmembranctT of the exchequer, 
Wlifle resident in America ha took a special by his brother Tuomab Bernard, M.A. A 
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translation into English by Anthony Marten, 
gent., sewer of the queen's chamber, was pub- 
lished under the title of * The Tranquillitie 
of the mind : an excellent Oration directing 
every man and woman to the true tranquil- 
lity and quietness of the minde,' London, 
1570, 8vo. Bernard's brother and editor, 
Thomas, was bom at Castle Morton, Wor- 
cestershire; elected from Eton to King's 
College, Cambridge, 1524; proceeded B.A. 
1529-80; M.A. 1533, and B.D. (at Oxford) 
22 March 1566-7 ; became canon of Christ- 
church, Oxford, 4 Nov. 1546, and vicar of 
Pirton, Oxfordshire ; was chaplain of arch- 
bishop Cranmer in 1547 ; was deprived of 
his preferments by Queen Mary * for being a 
protestant and married man ; * was restored 
by Elizabeth, and, dying 30 Nov. 1582, was 
buried at Pirton. Thomas's son, Daniel 
Bernard, graduated B.A. at Christchurch, 
Oxford, 25 June 1566, and D.D. June, 1585; ; 
became canon of Christchurch in 1577 ; was 
chaplain to Sir Thomas Bromley; vice- 
chancellor of Oxford, 1586; died Sept. 1588, 
and was buried in Christchurch CathedraL 
He was the author of a Latin sermon * de 
obedientia erga principes et pnefectos,' pub- 
lished 1587. 

[MS. Addit. 6863, f. 496; Ames's Typogr. 
Antiq. ed. Herbert, 699, 878 ; Le Neve's Fasti 
(Hardy), ii. 619, 628-9; Wood's Fasti Oxon. ed. ! 
Bliss, i. 171, 172. 232, 236; Cooper's Athense 
Cantab, i. 250, 459 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.] 

T. C. 

BERNARD, JOHN (ITofV 1828), actor 
and writer, was of Irish descent, wns born 
in Portsmouth, and educated at Cbichester. 
His father was a lieutenant in the naw. 
He showed in early life a stronp taste for 
the stage, which his father attem])ted to | 
check by ])lacinfr him in a solicitor's office. ' 
On T) May 177'3 he ran away from home, | 
and joined a travelling company, making" 
his first ])rofessional appearance as Jaffier at 
Chew Magna, in a theatre improvised out of 
a malt-house. After an experience common 
in those days with tlie travelling actor, he 
returned home, and ultimately secured his 
mother's C(msent to ado])ting the stage as a 
profession. The following year saw him 
established as * light comedian ' on the Nor- 
wich circuit, and married to ^frs. Cooper, a 
member of the com])any. After acting in 
various country theatres, lu^ and Mrs. Ber- 
nard became in the winter of 1777-8 mem- 
bers of the Bath comjiany, then held the 
next distinction to obtaining a London en- 
gagement. In 1780-4 Bernard was in Ire- 
land ; he returned in the winter of 1784 to 
Batli, where he speedily became a social 
favourite. In the summer of 1780 he com- 



menced at Swansea a series of experiments 
in management which led ultimately to 
failure, and to his quitting England for 
America. On 19 Oct. 1787 Bernard made 
his first appearance in London, plapng at 
Covent Garden Archer in the 'Beaux* Strata- 
gem ' to the Mrs. Sullen of his wife. • His 
engagement was to second Lee Lewis in 
light comedy. As in Bath, Bernard's chief 
success appears to have been sociaL He was 
appoint ea secretary of the Beefsteak Club, an 
honour of which he was specially proud, and 
appears to have ^one in for a life of extreme 
conviviality. His London engagement ended 
in 1791, and he returned to the country 
theatres. The following year his wife, who 
was six years older than himself, died, leav-^ 
ing him open to espouse four years subse- 
quently at Guernsey a young actress named 
Fisher. The season of 1 793-4 saw him again 
at Covent Garden, which house he definitely 
quitted at the close of 1796-0. To this 
nieatre he contributed a comic operetta called 
< The Poor Sailor, or Little Bob and Little 
Ben,* which was acted for one night only, his 
benefit, 29 May 1796, and never printed. 
One or two dramatic trifies also from his pen 
were produced at country theatres. Unsuc- 
cessful speculations in Brighton and Ply- 
mouth were followed by his embarking on 
4 Jan. 1797 to fill an engagement in America. 
At this point the two volumes of his * Retro- 
spections,' edited by his son, W. Baile 
Bernard, who subsequently changed his name 
to Bayle Bernard, terminate [q. v.] His first 
appearance in the United States was made at 
the Greenwich Street Theatre, New York, as 
Goldfinch in the ' Road to Ruin.* The 
following winter he went to Philadelphia, 
a])])earing as Youn^ AVilding in the * Liar ' 
and Ruttekin in * Robin Ilood.' In Phila- 
del])hia he remained till 1803, in wliich year 
he went to Boston. In 1800 he w^as asso- 
ciated with Powers in the management of 
the Federal Street Theatre, Boston, and 
visited Eup^land in search of recruits. While 
in England he married his third wife. Miss 
AVright. He remained at the Federal Street 
liouse until 1810. During the following 
years he travelled in the United States and 

• 

Canada, and returned in 1817 to Boston. 
His farewell of the stage took place in 
Boston, 19 April 1819, in the ' Soldier's 
Daughter.' He is spoken of with praise in 
such characters as Doricourt and Lovegold 
in the * Miser,* &c., but can never have Ijeen 
more tlian a second-class actor. According 
to an English critic, * he had a light neatness 
in his figure, countenance, and manner.* A 
selection from his voluminous retrospections 
appeared two years after his death, which 
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took place in London towards the close of 
1828. A further selection, entitled * Retro- 
spections of the American Sta^^e by John 
Bernard/ edited by Laurence Hutton and 
Brander Matthews, began in the June (1884) 
number of the ' Manliattan and New York 
Magazine/ but was discontinued after the 
appearance of three instalments. Some of 
the dates given in the introduction to this 
are different from those we supphr. Our own 
dates are, however, accurate. Six chapters 
of American retrospections by John Ber- 
nard, selected by his son, also appear in 
Tallis's ' Dramatic Magazine/ 1860-1. 

[Bernard's Retrospections of the Stage, 2 vols. 
1830; Ihinlop's History of the American 
Theatre ; Genest's Account of the English Stage ; 
Rographia Dramatica.] J. K. 

BEBNABD, JOHN PETER {d. 1760), 
biographer, was the son of James Bernard, 
a ]^^nch protestant minister, well known in 
his day as a man of letters. He received 
hia education at Leyden, where he took 
de^Ti^es in arts and philosophy. In 1733 he 
was settled in London, and gaining a liveli- 
hood by preaching, giving lessons in litera- 
ture and mathematics, and compiling for the 
booksellers. He is remembered by having 
contributed larjfely to the * General Dic- 
tionary, Historical and Critical,' 10 vols, 
folio, Ijondon, 1734-41. Some idea of the 
share he had in this laborious undertaking 
may be gathered from his letters to the 
editor, Dr. Thomas Birch, preserved at the 
British Museum in the Auditional (Birch) 
MS. 4301. Bernard died in the parish of 
St. Marylebone, Middlesex, 6 April 1760. 
He had been admitted a fellow of the Royal 
Society in January 1737-8. 

[MS. Addit.430],ff. 1-99 ; Nichols s Literary 
Anecdotes, v. 287 nr, Gent. Mag. xx. 188; 
Lettera of Administration in P. C. C. grantee! 
80 May 1760.] G. O. 

BERNAKD, MOUNTAGUE (1820- 
1882), international lawyer, was descended 
from a Huguenot family which left France 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and for several generations owned land at 
Monteffo Bay in Jamaica. He was the third 
son of Mr. Charles Bernard of Eden in that 
island, bv Margaret, daughter of Mr. John 
Ba^er of Waresley House, Worcestershire, 
and was bom at Tibbert on Court, Gloucester- 
shire, on 28 Jan. 1820. After passing through 
Sherborne school, he gained a scholarship at 
Trinity College, Oxford, where Professor 
Freeman. Sir R. Lingen, and the present 
bishop of St. David's, Dr. W. B. Jones, were 
scholars at the same time. In 1842 he took 



a first class in classics and a second in ma- 
thematics. He subsequently took the de- 
gree of bachelor of civil law, was elected to 
the Vinerian scholarship and fellowship, and 
in 1840, after studying in the chambers of 
Mr. Palmer, now Lord Selbome, with whom 
it was his fortune to be associated on several 
occasions in after life, was called to the bar 
at Lincoln's Inn. Few thoughtful minds at 
Oxford forty years ago escaped the influence, 
by way either of attraction or repulsion, of 
the high-church movement. Bernard's in- 
terest in ecclesiastical questions led him in 
1846 to be one of those who founded the 
* Guardian ' newspaper, of which he is said 
to have been for some years the editor. He 
also found time for much historical reading, 
and for a wider study of legal systems than 
is usual for a practising lawyer. The Oxford 
University Commissioners of 1864 having 
founded a chair of international law and 
diplomacy out of the revenues of All Souls' 
College, Bernard in 18o9 became its first 
holder. The appointment was in many ways 
a happy one. A new subject was introduced 
by a teacher of unquestioned authority ; the 
academical study of law gained a zealous 
advocate, while the university acquired a wise 
counsellor and an indefatigable helper in the 
details of its administration. Bernard was 
appointed assessor, or judge, of the Chan- 
cellor's Court, and, as such, was instnmiental 
in assimilating its procedure, which had pre- 
viously been that of the civilians, to the 
practice of the courts of common law. But 
the demand for his services was not confined 
to the precincts of the university. In 1800 
he was secretary to the royal commission for 
investigating the nature of the cattle plague, 
and in 1808 was a member of the commission 
on naturalisation and allegiance, the report, 
of which led to the abandonment by Great 
Britain of the time-honoured, but now in- 
convenient rule,* nemo potest exuere patriam.' 
In 1871 he went out to America as one of 
the high commissioners who eventually signed 
the treaty of Washington, and on his return 
was made a privy councillor, a member of 
the Judicial Committee of Council, and a 
D.C.L. He had been elected, a year or two 
previously, to a fellowship in All Souls' Col- 
lege. In 1 872 he was sent to Geneva to assist 
Sir Koundell Palmer in prei^enting the British 
case to the tribunal of arbitration consti- 
tuted in pursuance of the treaty. His public 
employments had become hardly com])atible 
with his work at Oxford, and in 1874 he re- 
signed his professorship and left the uni- 
versity. Henceforth he lived chiefly in 
London or with relations at Overn)ss near 
Koss in Herefordshire, reappearing only from 
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time to time in his rooms at All Souls. In 
1876 he served on the royal commission for 
inquiring into the duties of commanders of 
British vessels with reference to fugitive 
•slaves, and in 1877 became a member of the 
University of Oxford Commission under the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act 
of that year. Upon this commission, at any 
rate after Lord Selbome, upon becoming a 
second time lord chancellor, had ceased to 
preside over it, Bernard's combination of 
legal training with academical experience 
gave him the leading place. To him, more 
than to any single commissioner, is doubtless 
due the character of compromise which was 
arrived at between the interests of the uni- 
versity on the one hand and the autonomy of 
the colleges on the other. The commission 
has been blamed for timidity, but its work 
was much more thorough than is generally 
supposed. The university is now not only 
better endowed than it has ever been, but 
is also far better organised than it has been 
for some centuries past. The faculties have 
been revived, and encouragement has been 
given to branches of learning which have no 
direct bearing upon the examinations. The 
labour of constructing what was practically 
a new corpus juris acad^micum for the uni- 
versity and its twenty colleges was immense, 
and seems to have fatally overtaxed the 
strength of Bernard. In the spring of 1882, 
just when the new statutes for Oxford had 
Veceivt'd the royal assent, he became seriously 
ill, and after lin^erin^ for some months, died 
at Overross on '2 Se])t. of that year. 

Bernard was accom])lislie(l in all brandies 
of law, and his r«»j)utation as a master of the 
law of nations was as hi^li on tlie continent 
and in America as in his own conntry. He 
was one of tlie original members of tlie 
Institut de Droit International, founded in 
1873, and presided over its Oxford meetinj^ 
in 1880 with much tact and dig-nity. As a 
]>rofessor he inclined rather to the historical 
than to the systematic ex])osition of his sub- 
ject, dwelling by preference upon the analysis 
of treaties, the character of politicians, and 
the bv-plrtv c)f di])lomacy. lie could be 
genercMis, both of time and money. lie was 
laborious, im])art ial, conscientious, fastidions, 
and avers»' to extremes. All that he did was 
governed by a consummate common-sense, 
which "vvas, however, ])erlia])s wanting in 
robustness. Though sometimes reserved in 
manner, he could l)e delightful as a conver- 
sationalist, and was the friend of many of 
the leading men of his day. His public ser- 
vices were of a very high order, though not 
of a kind to win the applause, or even to 
• come to the knowledge, of th«» public gene- 



rally. A monument erected to his memoir 
in All Souls' College chapel truly sets forth 
how ' in hoc collegio xv. annos, turn juris 
gentium professor, turn socius bis cooptatus, 
Academiam scientia, ingenio, exemplo, auxit 
et omavit ; Reipublicie fideliter deserviit.* 

His style as a writer reflected his qualities 
as a man. It was conspicuous for good 
sense, good taste, and lucidity. The follow- 
ing is probably a complete list of his ac- 
knowledged writings: 1. The article on 
* The Growth of Laws and Usages of War,* 
in the * Oxford Essavs' for 1850, T. W. 
Parker, London. 2. * Remarks on the Pro- 
posed Alteration of the Law of Naval Priie,' 
18o7, London. 3. * An Introductory Lecture 
on International Law,* 1859, Oxford. 4. * A 
I^iecture on the Principles of Noninterven- 
tion,' 18(W, T. W. Parker, Oxford and London. 
5. * Two Lectures on the Present American 
War,' 1801, Parker, Oxford. 0. * Notes on 
some Questions suggested by the Case of 
the Trent,' 1862, Oxford. 7. ' A Lecture on 
Alleged Violations of Neutrality by England 
in the Present War,' 1803, Ridgway, London. 
8. * A Letter to the Vice-Chancellor on the 
Study of Law at Oxford,' 1804, University 
Press. 9. *A Lecture on the Schleswig- 
Ilolstein Question,' 1804, University Press. 

10. 'Remarks on some late Decisions re- 
specting the Colonial Church,' 1860, Oxford. 

11. *Four Lectures on Diplomacy,* 1808, 
Macmillan, London. 12. * Notes on the 
Academical Study of Law,' 18(58, Oxford. 
13. ' An Historical Account of the Neutrality 
of (treat Britain during the American Civil 
War,' 1870, 4to, Longmans, London. 14. ' A 
Letter to the Right Hon. AV. E. Gladstone 
on the Statutes of the University ' (dated 
27 Feb.), 1882, Rivington, London. 

[Personal knowledge] T. E. H. 

BERNARD, NICHOLAS, D.D. (d. IGOl ), 

divine, was born about the commencement 
of tlie seventeenth century, and educated at 
Cambridge, though nothing is known of his 
academic course. Having migrated to Ire- 
land, he was ordained by Archbishop Us.sher, 
in St. Peters church, Drogheda, in l(i26 
(Wool), AthoiKP O.ron.) He became the 
arclibisliop's cliaplain and librarian. On 
12 .July 1()27 he was presented to the deanery 
of Kilinore (another account states that he 
was nominated by the archbishop and elected 
on i) Oct. 1()27, and installed same day). 
I'sslier, in liis 'Visitation Book of the Pro- 
vince' in 1622, savs of Kilmore: 'This 
deanery is merely titulary, nothing belong- 
ing to it, but the bishop for the time being 
made clioice of any (me of his clergie whom 
he thought fittest to give unto the name 
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title of a deane/ In the taxation-book 
of KinfiT James I, six years previously n616) 
we find this entry, ' Decanatus de Kilmore, 



bear the charge of his funeral ; the amount 
was paid to Bernard. Bernard published 
the ' Life and Death of Archbishop Ussher 



20// in a Sermon preached at his Funeral at West- 

In 1628 Bernard was incorporated M.A. : minster, 16oi8/ and in the following year 
of Oxford. In 1637 he exchanged with the I ' The Judgment of the late Archbishop of 
Very Rev. Henry Jones, D.D., the deanery of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, of the Ex- 
Kilmore for that of Ardagh. The patent is tent of Christ's Death and Satisfaction, of 
dat«d 22 June of that year, and his installa- , the Sabbath and Observation of the Lord's 
tion took place on 3 Nov. In the taxation by ' Day and of Ordination in other Reformed 
the commissioners of Queen Elizabeth, dated i Churches, with a Vindication of him from a 
1586, the entry occurs : ' Decanatus Ardach pretendea Change of Opinion in the First, 
14/. sterling money.' On 13 July 1637 he ; some Advertisements upon the Latter, and 
also became prebendaiy of Dromore. The in Prevention of further Injuries, a Declara- 
rebellion of 1641 caused him much suffering, tion of his Judgment on several other Sub- 
In connection with the rebellion he wrote jects,* 1657. This led to an exchange of 
some interesting pamphlets, of which the passionate letters between Bernard ana Dr. 
titles are : 1. * The whole Proceedings of the Peter Heylin. Heylin commented on Ber- 
Sieee of Drogheda in Ireland, with a thank- nard's works about Ussher, and defended 
ful Remembrance of its wonderful Delivery, himself from what he regarded as slanders 
raised with Qt>d's Assistance by the Prayers on his good name contained in them, in the 
and sole Valour of the Besieged, with a Re- two tracts — ' P. Heylyn's Extraneus Vapu- 
lation of such Passages as have fallen out ' lans ; or the Observator rescued from the 
there and in the Parts near adjoining^' Dub- violent but vaine assaults of H. L'Estrange, 
lin, 1642. 2. ' A Letter sent from Dr. Bar- Esq., and the Back-blows of Dr. Bernard, &c., 
nard [sic]. Parson of Tredagh . . . wherein 1656* — *P. Heylyn. Respondet Petrus, or the 
is contained divers very memorable Passages Answer of Peter Heylyn ... to so much of 
twixt the King's Armies and the Rebels,' Dr. Bernard's Book ent it uled" The Judgment 
1641. 3. * The whole Proceedings of the of the late Primate of Ireland," and as ho is 
Siege of Derry,' 1642. 4. * A worthy Rela- made a Party,' 1658. 

tion £rom Deane Bernard concerning . . . i In 1647 Bernard had somehow got into 
our Forces in the County of Louth,' 1642. difl&culties with those who might have been 
These are vivid narratives, and have not been expected to be in sympathy with him. A 
utilised historically as they might have been. , singular tractate, dated 1048, bore the title. 
They give us overlooked details and the ver- ' The Still-borne Nativitie, or a Copy of an 
diet of a keen observer. Before these, he Incarnation Sermon [on John i. 14] that 
liad printed an extraordinary story — ' The should have been delivered at St. Marptret's, 
penitent Death of a woful Sinner, John Westminster, 25 Dec. 1647, by Nicholas 
Atherton [Bishop of Wat«rford], executed at ' Bernard, but prevented by the Committee for 
Dublin the 6th of December 1640. With a ™ -J-*-- " 



Sermon preached at the Funeral of the said 
John Atherton' [q. v.], Dublin, 1641. This 
was for long a popular chap-book. Bernard 
did not — ^like many of the resident English- 
men — fly to England in the outset. He bore 
the brunt of the tempest. He preached a 
' Farewell Sermon ' at Drogheda m 1649 on 
2 Corinthians xiii. 11, * Of Comfort and Con- 
cord,' London, 1651. In 1642, together with 
bis books on the siege, he had published ' Dia- 
logue between Paul and Agrippa,' London, 
1642. 



Plunder d Ministers, who sent and seized the 
Preacher and committed him to the Fleet for 
his undertaking to preach without the licence 
of Parliament,^London [31 Jan. 1647], 1648. 
On 16 July 1660 Bernard was appointed by 
thepatron, John, earl of Bridgwater, rector 
of Whitchurch, Shropshire. At t he Restora- 
tion he was onered, but declined, his former 
deanery of ^Vrdagh. He was now old, and 

E referred the learned leisure of a not over- 
urdensome post. In 1659 lie published 
* Devotions of the Ancient Church, in Seven 
Pious Prayers.' In the same year followed. 



He returned to England, probably about ; or possibly preceded, ' Certain Discourses, to 
1 649. He was appointed preacher of Qmfa \ which is added a Character of Bishop Bedell, 
[nn 17 June 1651. He was further appointed | with a Sermon by him on Rev. xviii. 4, and 
;liaplain and almoner to Oliver Cromwell, j an Answer to Mr. Pierce, 1659.' Finally 
While he filled the latter office the great James came'Clavi Trabales, or Nails fastened by 
LT88her,archbishopofDublin,diedon21March some great Masters of Assemblies, confirm- 



1655, and on the 31st of that month * Oliver 
:he Protector ' signed a warrant directed to 
:he lords of the treasury for the sum of 200/. to 
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ing the King's Supremacy, the Subjects' Duty 
and Church GK)vemment by Bishops, being 
a Collection of some Pieces written on these 
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Subjects by Archbishop Usslier, Mr. Hooker, 
Bishop Andre wes, and Dr. Hadrian Sara via, 
with a preface by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Published by Nicholas Bernard, 1661.' 

He died on 15 Oct. 1661, and his 'buryal' 
entry is thus made in the parish rejpster of 
his church of Whitchurch : * Nickolas Ber- 
nard, rector of Whitchurch, dyed the 15 of 
Octob. and was buryed Xovemb. 7 [1661].* 
Philip Henrv' calls him ' a worthy and mo- 
derate man.* One of William Marshall's 
best engravings is a portrait of Dr. Bernard. 

[Cotton*8 Fasti Ecclesise Hibemicae flSSl), i. 
andvii. iii. pp. 163, 172, 187. 302. v. pp. 229- 
30; Ware's Writers of Ireland (Works, lii. 342, 
&c.) ; Williams's Uf^ of Philip Henry, p. 269 ; 
oommuDications from Rev. Thomas Hamilton, 
M.A., BftlfHSt, and Rev, W. H. Egerton, M.A., 
rector of Whitchurch.] A. B. (j, 

BERNARD, IIICHARD (1567. M 641), 
puritan divine, is described in a portrait (be- 
fore his * Threefold Treatise on the Sabbath,' 
1641) as then agred 74. This gives us 1566-7 
lu* the date of his birtili. An incidental phrase 
in one of his Latin * Epistles Dedicatory * de- 
signates Nottinghamshire as his native soil. 
This seems decisive ; but he must have been 
in some way related to Lincolnshire. Most 
of his earlier patrons addressed in his dedica- 
tions and epistles belonged to that county. 
He was fortunate enough as a boy to fall 
under the notice of two daughters of Sir 
Christ 0])h(»r Wray, lord chief-justice of Eng- 
land. ( )ne of these was the wife successively 
of (lodfrey Foljambe, Sir William Bowes of 
Walton, near Chesterfield, and of John, the 
good Lord Darcy of Aston. The other mar- 
ried Sir Ge<^)rge Saint Paul (spelled oddly 
Saintpoll) of Lincolnshire, and afterwards 
the Earl ni AVarwick, and as Countess of 
Warwick appears in many of PJemard's and 
contf'mporary dedicatory epistles. These two 
joined in sending Richard to the university, 
and he is never wear}' of acknowledging their 
kindnesses to him. A Richard Bernard 
appears in tlie registers of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, as proceeding B.A. 1567-8. He 
has been takt»n for the father of our Richard 
Bernard. This is improbable : but the later 
Richard was also at Christ's College, where 
lie probably proceeded B.A. 1594-5, and cer- 
tainly passed ^LA. in 1598. 

He IS found parson at Epworth in 1598. 
He dated thence his * Terence.' He was 
presented to the vicarage of Worksop, in 
Xottinghamshire, by Richard Whalley, and 
he received institution on 19 June 1601 
(lIiryTEii'fl Collectiofuty p. 37). He sent out 
several of his books from Worksop, as the 
dates 1605 to 1612-13 show. One of the 



most distinctive is the following : ' ChriBtiiii 
Advertisements and Counsels of Petoe. 
Also Disimsions from the Separatists schtsme, 
commonly called Brownisme, which is m 
apart frx)m such truths as they take from ns 
and other Reformed Churches, and is nakedly 
di8co\Ted, that so the falsitie thereof nur 
better be discerned, and so iustly condemned 
and wisely avoided. Published for the beoefir 
of the humble and godlie louerof thetrathe. 
By Richard Bernard, preacher of God*! 
Word. Reade (my friend) consideratelT; 
expound charitably ; and judge, I praj thee, 
without partialitie ; doe as thou wouldest bee^ 
done vnto. At London, imprinted bv Felix 
Kyngston. 1608.' 

Bernard was brought into union and com- 
munion with the separatists, but treadM^ 
rously and basely as they alleged, conscien- 
tiously as he himself affirmed, withdrew 
from them. Thereupon commenced his in- 
vectives and their replies. His 'Christiin 
Advertisements ' was rollowed by his ' Pldne 
Evidences the Church of England is Apo- 
stolicall, the Separation Schismaticall. IK- 
rected against Mr. Ainsworth, the Separatift, 
and Mr. Smith, the Se-Baptist ; both of them 
severallv opposing the book called tiie 
Separatist's Schisme. By Richard Beniazd, 
preacher of the Word of God at Worksop. 
For truth and peace to any indifierent iud^ 
ment, 1610.' It gives the real state of the 
case as between Bernard and his former 
friends and associates. Many of them had 
been his regular hearers ; while equally with 
them he was a puritan in doctrine, and in 
practice a nonconformist in well-nigh every- 
thing they objected to, * carrying to an ex- 
treme length the puritan scruples, goinp to 
the very verge of separation, and joining^ 
himself even to those of his puritan brethren 
who thought themselves qualified to go 
through the work of exorcism ' (HuirrEB). 
Xot only so, but he was silenced by the arch- 
bishop. On the whole, it must be conceded 
that Bernard sought, according to John 
Robinson, * rather to oppress the person of hw 
adversary with false and proud reproaches, 
than to convince (i.e. confute) his tenets by 
sound arguments' {People^s Pl^a /or tie 
Rvereise of Prophecy y 1618, p. vi). 

A singular incident in which Bemtnl 
played a prominent part also belongs to hif> 
Worksop incumbency, viz. the exorcising of 
a (ca t alept ic) * possessed person,' John Fox, of 
Nott ingham. A contemporary tractate give? 
full details. 

Notwithstanding his conflicts with many 
adversaries, Bemfurd wrote at W^orksop one 
of his finest books, 'The Faithful Shepherd* 
(1607). He ceded Worksop in 1612-lS 
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ULND, History of Worksop^ p. 127). 
here was unpleasantness in the matter. 
Smyth records that, besides a difficulty 
subscription, Bernard had shown *vehe- 
desire to the patronage of Sowerby^/ and 
tne indignation when defeated of it, and 
ler earnest desire to have been vicar of 
tborough ' (p. 5). 

1613 he waspresented to Batcombe in 
rsetshire. Thither he was summoned 
e devout Dr. Bisse (or Bis). Bisse had 
himself pastor from the dawn of the 
mation, and had purchased the advow- 
fhis living, to present once only, for 200/. 
resenting Bernard to it, he said : * I do 
lay lay aside nature, respect of profit, 
and blood, in thus bestowmg as I do my 
f, only in hope of profiting and edifying 
leople s souls, after which he did not 
bove three weeks. This, his last act, he 
I his * packing-penny ' between God and 
jlf (Bbooe, ii. 460, and see note in Dr. 
irt*8 memoir of Bernard before his * Ruth,' 
1866). 

liatever the circumstances were under 
I he ceded Worksop, he ever recalled 
inistry there gratefully. He refers to 
the epistle dedicatory of his * Faithful 
lerd * as * wholly in a manner transposed 
nade anew, and very much inlarged, 
with precepts and examples, to fiirther 
1^ divines in the studie of aivinitie,' 1621. 
minister of Batcombe he also faithfully 
ed his trust. He still held fast to his 
tions to the * ceremonies ; * but he was 
ped by his diocesan. It could be shown 
bis books that in three characteristics he 
u* ahead of his generation. In his epistl e 
atoiT to his remarkable book, * The Isle 
in,' nis pleading for * an unhewn work ' 
ring for the prisoners anticipates the 
3n of John Howard. Again, the second 
m of the ' Seven Golden Candlesticks,' 
1 is entitled * The Great Mysterie of 
Mercie yet to Come,' is one sustained 
ttent and appeal on behalf of the Jews, 
ler, in our aay all the churches have or- 
iitions towards systematic benevolence, 
1 Bernard recommended in his ' Ready 
to Good Works, or a Treatise of Charitie, 
iin, besides many other things, is shewed 
we may be always ready and prepared, 
n aflection and action, to give cheerfully 
J poor and to pious uses, never heretofore 
jhed ' (16351 

Batcombe he wrote a large number of 
on various themes, which may be found 
it«d at length in the bibliographical 
arities. He translated * Terence ' (1598, 
1617), and printed it in Latin and 
sh ; he wrote * A Guide to Grand Jury- 



men with respect to Witches,' of which the 
second book is ' a treatise touching witehes 
good and bad,' 1627. His * Bible Battels, 
or the Sacred Art Military,' appeared in 1629. 
He bitingly attacked the high-church claims 
of the prelates in his * Twelve Arguments 
proving that the Ceremonies imposed upon 
the Ministers of the Church of Englana by 
the Prelates are unlawful ; and therefore that 
the ministers of the Gospel, for the bare and 
sole omission of them, for conscience sake, 
are most unjustly charged with disloyalty to 
his Majesty.' He showed some poetic ima- 
ginativeness in his * Ruth's Recompence' 
(1628), a commentary on the book of Kuth, 
and dimly preluded the * Pilgrim's Progress ' 
in * Isle of Man or Proceedings in Manshire ' 
(1627). ' The Fabvlous Foundation of the 
Popedome ' (1619), and * Looke beyond Lu- 
ther ' (1623), are also among his works. Ber- 
nard had in later years several assistants, 
including Robert Balsom and Richard AUeine. 
He died at the end of March 1641. The 
epistle dedicatory to his * Threefold Treatise 
on the Sabbath ' bears date * London, 20 March 
1 641 .' The posthumous * Thesaurus Biblicus ' 
(1644, folio) contains in its epistle a character 
of Bernard by Conant. 

[Dr. Grosart's Memoir prefixed to Nichors re- 
print of ' Ruth's Recompence ' in his Puritan 
CommADtaries, 1865 ; Hunters Chorus Vatum, in 
MS. Addit.. 24, 487. pp. 280-2 ; Brook's Puri- 
tans, ii. 469; Watt's Bibliotheca Brit.; Ussher's 
Works ; Ludlow's Memoirs, i. 104.] A. R Gr. 

BERNARD, THOMAS. [See under 
Bebnabd, John.] 

BERNARD, SirTHOMAS (1750- 1818), 
philanthropist, was bom at Lincoln 27 April 
1760. He was the son of Sir Francis Ber- 
nard [see Bernabd, Sir Francis], by Amelia, 
daughter of Stephen Oifley, of Norton Hall, 
Derbyshire. He was educated at a private 
school in New Jersey and at Harvaixl Uni- 
versity, where, however, his studies were 
interrupted by his father being obliged to 
employ him as confidential secretary during 
the disturbed condition of political affairs. 
Shortly afterwards he accompanied his 
father to England, and obtainea the situa- 
tion of commissary of musters. At the 
same time, having entered the Middle Temple, 
he prosecuted his studies in law, and was 
called to the bar in 1780 ; but on account of 
an impediment in his speech he devoted him- 
self to the business of conveyancing. Having 
through his marriage in May 1782 to Mar- 
garet, daughter and coheiress of Patrick 
Adair, and nis rapid success in business, ac- 
quired a considerable fortune, he retired from 
tne law, and occupied his subsequent life in 
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the promotion ofplans for the welfare of the 
poorer classes. It is impossible to admire too 
highly his enthusiastic and ceaseless ener^, 
his remarkable insight into practical details, 
or his readiness to make the oest use he could 
of the suggestions and proposals of others. 
The proximity of the residence of Bernard in 
Bloomsbury Square to the Foundling Hos- 
pital led him to take an active interest m that 
institution, even when he was in full practice 
in his profession. Aft^r he had biden for 
several years one of the governors, he was, in 
1796, elected treasurer, and for eleven years 
he was constantly in attendance on its con- 
cerns, until ill-health compelled him to resign 
office in December 1806, after which he be- 
came a vice-president. By the erection of 
streets on the hospital estates he greatly in- 
creased the revenues of the institution, and 
in the internal mani^ment he was equallv 
successful, his adoption of Count Rumford s 
plans in regard to food and fuel being found 
so profitable that the system was introduced 
into all the workhouses and parishes of the 
kini^dom. He published in 1799 a pamphlet 
entitled * An Account of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, London.' In 1796, along with the Bishop 
of Durham, Mr. Wilberforce, and others, he 
established the Society for Betterinjf the Con- 
dition of the Poor. Among the immediate 
results of his recommendations was the for- 
mation, in 1800, of a school for the indigent 
blind, and in 1801 of the Fever Institution. 
He also exerted himself in promoting vacci- 
nation, and in the furthering of measures for 
])rotecting children in cotton mills and the 
apprentices of chimneysweeps. In 1797 he 
published * A Short Account of Britton Ab- 
bot ' — a Yorkshire cottager who had enclosed 
a rood of waste land, on wliich he had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a wife and six children 
— as an example of the improvement that 
might be effected in the condition of the poor 
by allotting them small ])iece8 of ground to 
reclaim and cultivate. Bernard took a pro- 
minent part in the founding of other impor- 
tant institutions. At the suggestion of Count 
Rumford he, in 1799, set on foot the plan of 
the l{oval Institution, Piccadilly, for which 
the king's charter was obtained 13. Tan. 1800. 
AVith kindred aims in reference to art he, in 
1805, succeeded in establishing the British 
Institution for the Promotion of Fine Arts in 
the United Kingdom. He was also the origi- 
nator of tlie Albert Club, a clubhouse tor 
literature, from which all gaming, drinking, 
and party politics were to be excluded. 
Having in 1801 been appointed by the Bishop 
of Durham chancellor of that diocese, lie, in 
1808, set on foot at Bishop Auckland a col- 
legiate school for the training of promising 



scholars as teachers. The school was under 
the direct superintendence of Dr. Bell ; and 
as at this time no central school of a similar 
character had been established in the metro- 
polis, there was soon a great demand upon it 
for a supply of teachers. In explanation of 
the experiment and of the method of instroo- 
tion emploved, he published in 1809 'The New 
School, of which a second edition appeared 
in 1810, an enlarged edition under tne title 
of ' The Barrington School ' in 1812, and 
another under the same title in 1815. Ber- 
nard also endeavoured to set on foot a move- 
ment, in which he was only partially success- 
ful, for the erection of free chapels, the first 
of which was opened in West Street, Seven 
Dials. He tooK an eager interest in every 
measure designed to effect the removal of ac- 
cidental hardships and disabilities affecting 
the circumstances of the poor. He rendered 
important assistance in the formation, in 1812, 
of an * Association for the Relief of the Manu- 
facturing Poor, as well as, in 1813, of the 
* Fish Association for the Benefit of the Com- 
munity,' and in 1816 he began an active agi- 
tation against the salt duties, conceiving them 
to exercise an injurious influence not only 
on the fishing industries, but on the manu- 
factures and agriculture of the country. On 
this subject he, in 1816, addressed a letter 
and two postscripts to Mr. Vansittart, the 
chancellor of the exchequer. He also ex- 
pounded his views in 1817 in a pamphlet * ()n 
the Supply of Employment and Subsistence 
to the Labouring Classes in Fisheries, Manu- 
factures, and Cultivation of Waste Land,* 
and in 1818 in a more elaborate work * ()n 
the Case of the Salt Duties, with Notes and 
Illustrations. The result was that after par- 
liamentary inquiry a bill was brought in for 
reducing the duty on rock salt for agricul- 
tural purposes. The anxiety and labour con- 
nected with this agitation seriously affected 
his alreadv weakened health. A visit to Lea- 
mington Spa proved ineffectual in restoring 
it, and he diecl 1 .Tulv 1818. lie was buried 
in a vault imder the Foundling Hospital. 

In 1801 the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
ferred on Bernard the degree of M.A., and the 
same year he received that of LL.D. from the 
university of Edinburgh. In 1810 he suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
brother. His first >vife died 6 .Tune 1813, and 
on 15 .Tune 1815 he married Charlotte Ma- 
tilda, youngest daughter of Sir Edward Hulse, 
Bart., but by neither marriage had he any 
issue. In addition to the works alreadv men- 
tioned he was the author of H)bservations 
relating to the Liberty of the Press, 1 79.3 ; 
* An Historical View of Christianity/ I80<1 ; 
and the * Comforts of Old Age,* printed pri- 
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vately in 1818 for distribution in the infir- 
maries of the town, and published in 1816. 
He was also connected with Dr. Dibdin in 
the publication of the ' Director/ a weekly 
periodical, chiefly devoted to notices of lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution, and to criti- 
dsms of pictures in the British Gallery. A 
number of manuscripts of Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard are in the British Museum, including a 
* Letter to the Right Hon. N. Vansittart on 
Repeal of the Salt Duties' (MS. Add. 29233) ; 
'Letters to W. Hastings' (Jlf& Add. 29191 ) ; 
and 'Letters to H. Boase (MS. Add. 29281). 

J Gent. Mag. Izxxviii. pt. ii. pp. 82-3 ; Ralcer's 
h of Sir TbomHS Bernard (1819) ; Dr. Dibdin's 
Reminiscences of a Literary Life (1836), pp. 230- 
234.1 T. J?. H. 

BERNARD, WILLLA.M BAYLE (1807- 
1876), English dramatist, by birth an Ameri- 
can, but a British subject and the son of 
British parents, was bom on 27 Nov. 1807 
at Boston, where his father, John Bernard 
[q, v.], was then manager of the theatre. 
In 1820 his family returned to England, 
and he completed his education at a school 
at Uxbridge. In 1826 he was appointed 
to a clerkship in the army accounts oftice 
by Canning, whose mother had been a 
leading actress in the elder Bernard's com- 
pany at Plymouth. The office was abolished 
in 1830, and young Bernard was thrown 
upon his resources. He had already begun 
to write for the stage, having in 1827 pro- 
duced his nautical c&ama, ' The Pilot/ for 
which he received 3/., and when the piece 
reached the hundredth night 2/. more, 'to 
prompt him to further exertions.' In 1828 
he wrote a novel, ' The Freebooter's Bride,' 
in five volumes, a production of the Mi- 
nerva Press school; and in 1829 he com- 
piled ' Ketrospections of the Stage' from 
memoranda left by his father, bringing the 
life of the latter down to his departure for 
America in 1797. In 1830 he became a pro- 
fessional dramatist, and produced plays and 
farces with such rapidity that, notwithstand- 
ing an eight yearr interruption of his dra- 
matic labours, the total number amounted to 
114. Many were written for America, and 
not half have been printed. The best-known 
ar© : ' Rip Van Winkle,' 1832 ; ' The Nervous 
Man,' 1883 J 'The Man about Town,' \Sm ; 
'Marie Ducange,' 1837; 'His Last Legs,' 
1839; 'The Warding School,* 1841; and 
' The Round of Wrong.' 1846. Mis last 
piece was ' The Doge of Venice,' 1867. He 
collaborated with Dr. Westland Marston in 
the production of 'Trevanion,' 1849, and 
wrote much dramatic and other criticism for 
the press. In 1874 he published the bio- 



graphy of Samuel Lover, an uninteresting 
booK, owing to the entire dearth of material. 
He died at Brighton on 6 Aug. 1875. Ber- 
nard was a highly accomplished man, a iiro- 
lific and efficient playwright, an excellent 
dramatic critic, thoughtful, studious, and 
interested in serious subjects. 

[Men of the Time, 9th ed. ; Era Newspaper ; 
private information.] R. G. 

BERNARDI, JOHN (1667-1736), major, 
a suspected conspirator in the ' assassination 
plot' against \\ illiam III, was the son of 
Count Francis Bernardi, a Genoese noble- 
man who, after representing the republic of 
Genoa for some years in London, took up a 
permanent residence in Worcestershire. Tlie 
chief authority for the son's life is a narra- 
tive written by himself, which, although in- 
accurate in certain particulars, and per\'aded 
througliout by a tone of exaggeration and 
boasttulness, must in its main outlines be 
accepted as trustworthy. He was bom at 
Evesham in 1657. In childliood he occasion- 
ally received sucli severe treatment from his 
father, that at last, nt the age of thirteen, he 
resolved to escape to Packington Hall, the 
seat of Sir Clement Fisher, whose wife had 
previously expressed sympathy for his mis- 
fortunes. Finding, wlien he reached Packing- 
ton Hall, that Sir Clement and his lady were 
in London, he followed them thither, was 
kindly received, and was recommended to 
their relative. Captain Clent, then in garrison 
at Portsmouth, who caused him to be taught 
military exercises along with his company. 
When the regiment was disbanded at theclos*^ 
of the Dutch war, Bernardi, having received 
from the captain a parting gift of 20/., went 
to London, where he caught the small-pox, 
and was reduced to sucli hard straits, that 
he addressed himself to his godfather. Colonel 
Anselme. The colonel, being a)x)ut to set 
out for Holland, invited Bernardi to accom- 
pany him, and shortly after his arrival he 
entered as a private the sen-ice of the states, 
exchanging afterwards into one of the En^r- 
lish independent regiments. He was present 
at many of the principal battles and sieges of 
the war, receivmg an English commission in 
1674 under Sir John Fenwick, and being pro- 
moted captain in 1685 in Colonel Plonk's 
company. He was wounded at the siege of 
Grave in 1674, was again wounded in 1675 
in parting two gentlemen in a duel, and at 
the siege of Maestricht in 1676 lost the sight 
of an eye. was shot through the arm, and, 
but for the devotion of one of his companv, 
would have been left for dead. When in 
1687 James II resolved to recall the English 
troops from Holland, he was one of the sixty 
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otiicers who obeyed the summons ; and at the 
revolution he refused to siffn the obli^tion 
to stand by the Prince of Orange. Bein^ 
thus compelled to leave England, he arrivea 
at St. Oermains as King James was about to 



[A Short HistoTy of M^or Bernardi written 
by Himself in Newgate, where he has been for 
near thirty-three years a Prisoner of Statei, with- 
out any allowance ^m Goremment, and ooold 
never be admitted to his Trial, 1729; Koff. 



8*t out on the expedition to Irehind, and re- i Bnt.n. 267-74 ;Thurloe'8 State Papers; Maean- 
ceived from him the command of a division. , To« i***""^ EngUnd; Gent. Mag. vi. WS, 
After the death of Dundee at KiUiecrankie, *' ^^J T- ^' ^ 



BERNEBS, LoKD. [See Boubchieb, 
John.] 



he was despatched from Ireland, along with 
Sir Robert Southwell, to the highlands of 

Scotland, to assist the Earl of ^aforth in 

organising a resistance to General Mackay. | BERNEBS, BEBNES^ or BARNES, 
The defeat of the army of James at the battle ' JULIANA (6. 1388 ?\ writer on hawking, 
of the Boyne rendering further efforts in his hunting, and heraldry, 
cause hopeless, Bernardi, after the dispersion ; The historic and the legendary Dame 
of the highland forces, made his escape south- , Juliana Berners are very different persons, 
wards to London, where, as he was about to i ' What is really known of the dame is almost 
set sail for Holland, he was apprehended on ! nothing, and may be summed up in the fol- 
a charge of high treason. The bill was, how- ■ lowing few words. She nrobaoly lived at 
ever, rejected, and, aft«r a visit on parole to ! thebecinningofthe fifteenth century, and she 
Holland, he took up his residence near Brent- ' possibly compiled from existing, ]tfSS. some 
ford until the Christmas of 1695, when he ' rhymes on hunting;' so writes one of the 
began to frequent the Jacobite coffee-houses latest and most destructive of Dame Juliana's 
in London. In 1696 he was arrested in bed biographers (Blades, TheBokeof St. Aibtuu 
in a tavern on Tower Hill on suspicion of in Facsimile, 1881, p. 13). Mr. Blade« evi- 
being concerned in the * assassination plot,* | dently judges fr^m the only mention of 
but, no tangible evidence being forthcoming Juliana Berners in the original edition of the 
s^inst him, be was never put upon his trial. . ' Boke of St. Albans,* 1486, in the colophon 
AVhen the suspension of the Habeas Corpus ' of its second treatise. This consists of a 
Act had expired, a bill was brought in to ' rhymed treatise on hunting, and concludes : 
sanction the imprisonment of him and four | 'Explicit Dam Julyans Barnes in her boke 
others for a year, on the pica that further of huntjmg.' In the reprint of the * Boke ' 
time was required to collect evidence. The ' ten years later by Wynkyn de Worde, the 
act was renewed at the end of a year, and on colophon is varied, thus: * Explicit dame 
its second expimt ion an act was passed for Julyans Bemes doctryne in her boke of hunt- 
confining them during the j)leasiire of Kin^r yn^^ ; ' and the 'Boke' itself ends: * En- 
William. Similar acts w<'re imssed on the prvnted at Westmestre bv Wvukvn the 
accession of Anne. Georjje I, and ( Jt^or^e II. Worde the yere of thyncaniacon of our lorde, 
T!ie strontr Jacobite sympathies of Bernardi, ni.cccc.lxxxxvj.' Clearly W^nik^ni de AVorde 
and the fact that he was arrest «'(l in company attributed the authorship of the hunting 
with an old accjuaintance, Captain Kookwood, treatise in the 'Boke' to one Julyans Bemes. 
who was convicted, fonned indeed strong pre- This is all that contemj)onineous history 
sumptive evidence ajrainst him; but to doom knows of the lady. 'It must not lx» con- 
him to hopeless captivity without trial was cealed that no such person can be found in 
a g^ross violation of thost» very j)rinciples of any authentic pedigr^'c of the Berners family, 
liberty which William of Orange came to nor do the county historians of Hertfordshire, 
vindicate. Bernardi attaini'd tlie ])athetic nor indeed any other writers, notice her from 
pre-eminence of surviving by s«*veral years dociunents' ( Di'gdale's J/r///^.*/. Anf/iic. iii. 
all the other prisoners. After nearly forty 3(>.*5, ed. IS21). She possesses, however, a 
vears' imprisonment, he die<l in Newgate in bioprraphy which is more or less mythical, and 
liis eifrhtieth year, 20 Sept. 178(). Not with- which is due to conjecture, inference, and 
standinff that his later years were rendered perhaps not a little to imaginaticm. Hasle- 
additionally irksome from freipient sulFering wood assi^rns a distin^ruished lineag'e to the 
caused by the breaking out of his old wounds, dame on the authority of Chauncy (IliMt. of 
h»' bore his hard fate with <rreat cheerfulness. \ Hertfordshire^ 1700). She * is supposed,' he 
While in Holland he had married in 1677 a says, *to have been bom towards the latter 
Butch lady of pood family, but she died before • end of the fourteenth century. The received 
his imprisonment, and in 1712 he was married ' report is that she was the daughter of Sir 
again in Newgate. His second wife bore him James Berners, wdiose son was created Baron 
ten children, and her care did much to miti- Berners, temp. Henry IV, and that she once 
gate the evils of his lot. i held the situation of prioress of Sopwell 
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^imnery, in Hertfordshire/ The pedigree 
may be found p. 11 (Haslewood, Boki of 
St. Albans, London, 1810, fol.)y drawn out in 
XulL It is enough to note here that Sir John 



between 1430, when Matilda Flamstead died, 
and 1480, when a commission was issued by 
the abbot of St. Albans (on whom the nun- 
nery was dependent) to Kothebury, the 



Berners of Berners Koding, Essex, died in cellarer, and Thomas liamruiirgfe, the sub- 
1347. His son, Sir James, father of Dame . prior, to supersede from her omce of prioress 
J^uliana, was beheaded on Tower Hill in 1388. ; Joan Chapell, who was very old and too in- 
The family branched out into Sir Humphrey j firm to discharge her duties. In this space 
Bourchier, who was slain at Bamet 1471, 1 of fifty years upholders of the time-honoured 
fighting for Edward IV, and was a son of i belief may legitimately insert the dame as 
one Margery Berners. His son was the trans- | prioress if they will, l^hc nunnery itself had 
lator of Froissart. Thence it stretches to | been founded under the rule of St. Benedict 
Jane, mother of Sir Thomas Knyvet, whose about 1140. The rule of life was very strict, 
.great-great-grandson left a sole heir, Katha- ' and at first the nuns had been enclosea under 
rine. She married Richard Bokenham, to { lock and key ; but this discipline was gra- 
whom the barony of Berners was adjudged > dually relaxed, and it is quite conceivable 



in 1720. The dame is said to have spent her 
youth probably at the court, and to have 



that, without participating in the license and 
evil-living which rendered notorious many of 



shared m the woodland sports then fashion- the religious houses i)rior to the refonnation, 
able, thus acquiring a competent knowledge ' the dame and her companions might have 
of hunting, hawking, and fishing. Having allowed themselves a decent liberty, during 
withdrawn * from the world, and finding which field s{)ort8 suitable to their sex might 
jplenty of leisure in the cloister after being have alternated with the exercises of devo- 
raisea to the position of prioress, it is next tion. In the well-watered, well-timbered 
believed that she committed to writing her neighbourhood of Sopwell the dnme may 
experience of these sports. As for fishing, if ; have found inducements to follow tlie field- 
she were an active prioress, the exigencies of sports which are in8e])arnbly connected with 
fasting days would demand that she should her name and tlie * Boke of St. Albans.* A 
busy herself in the supply of fish required for century after her time, Mary Queen of Scots 
the sisterhood. Like all obsen-ant anglers, displayed the same passionate enthusiasm for 
she would daily learn more of that craft as hunting and hawking which animated so 
she grew older, and so she naturally treats of , many high-bom ladies during the middle 
it more fully and in a clearer order than the ages. In any case, the dame could solace 
other subjects of the *Boke' are handled, herself with her treatises among the ruthless 
The title * dame ' did not of itself imply in , succession of })attles, treasons, and executions 
the fifteenth century any connection with j which marked the wars of the Roses, and 
nobility; *it meant simply mistress or Mrs.,* \ from which her own kith and kin had not 
says Mr. Blades (p. 10). *Had the Dame ' escaped. She had heard, it may be, of the 
Julyans Barnes 01 the fifteenth century , marvellous art which Caxton had been int ro- 



lived now, she would have been just •* Mrs. 
Barnes." ' But this is somewhat too broadly 
stated. The usual account of this title is 
that the lady was one of the sisters called 
Dames, as she was able to pay the little 
community for her maintenance, and so 



ducing into England at his Westminster 
Press, 'the almonr\- at the red pale.' Sud- 
denly she found anotlier of these wonder- 
working printers settled at her own doors, 
and made over to him her manuscripts, much 
to the delectation of posterity. 



Tras placed on a higher footing than the i Such being the shadowy life of Dame 
ordinary nun, who performed menial tasks in ' Juliana Beniers, it is curious that a like fate 
lieu of payment. She calls herself dame in pursues even her printer. He is only known 
the * Treatise on Hunting.' The scanty ruins from Wynkyn de Worde's reprint of * St. Al- 
of Sopwell Nunnery may yet be seen about I ban's Chronicle/ the coloi)hon of which states: 
a quarter of a mile north-east of the Abbey ' * Here endith this present chronicle, compiled 
of St. Albans, not far from the little river in a book and also enprinted l)y our some- 
Ver,in which the dame may have fished, and time schoolmaster of St. AIImui.* From 1480 
-ivhich is yet famous for its trout. The well to 1486 he issued eight works, the first six 
from which the name was derived is also of which are in Latin. Towards the end of 
visible hard by. Of this nunnery the authoress his life he seems to have jfrasped the fact that 
•of the * Boke of St. Albans ' was certainly an fame waited for the man who should give 
inmate, and probably, as tradition haslmnded books in their own tongue to the English. 
4U)wn, its prioress. Her name does not ap- ■ Accordingly his last two books, * The Boke 
pear in the list of the prioresses of Sop- of St. Albans * and ^ St. Alban's Chronicle,' 
irell I but there is a gap in their enumeration were printed in the vernacular. He printed 
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from an old worn-out fount of tvpe which 
had been discarded by Caxton, ancl after the 
stoppage of the press at St. Albans (probably 
by Cardinal 'Wolsey) this same fount re- 
turned to Westminster, and was actually 
used by Wynkyn de Worde in his reprints 
(1496-7) of the two English books which had 
been issued by the press of St. Albans 
(Blades, Introd, to the Boke of St, Albans, 
pp. 17-23). 

The first edition of the * Boke of St. Albans ' 
(1486) consists of four separate treatises on 

* Hawking/ * Hunting,' the * Lynage of Coote 
Armiris,' and the 'Blas^rng of Armys,' to- 
gether with a good deal of intercalated matter 
resembling the subjects usually found at the 
end of a modem almanac. ^ arton, Blades, 
and most modems consider these treatises 
as but translations, probably from French 
manuscripts, much as Csedmon's poems are 
probably but the versification 01 previous 
Saxon paraphrases. Indeed, the colophon at 
the end of the * Blasyng of Armys' states : 

* Here now endyth the boke of blasyng of 
armys translatyd and compylyt togedyr at 
Seynt albons.' There is also intemal evi- 
dence to the same eifect. What seems to 
render this certain, however, is that in 1883 
Messrs. Satchell published the * Treatyse of 
Fysshynge with an Angle* from a manuscript 
in the possession of A. Denison, Esq., which 
differs considerably in orthography, phrase, 
and sense from that in the * Boke of bt. Al- 
bans ; ' and Professor Skeut is inclined to 
assign to it an earlier date tlian 14o0. After 
full consideration, llaslewood finally nttri- 
butes to the dame's ])en (1) a small portion 
of the treatise on Hawking; (:2) the whole 
treatise upon Hunting ; 0^) a short list of 
the beasts of chase: (4) another short one 
of beasts and fowls. ' It is ])lain .Tulyans 
Bemes wrote the book of Hunting' (Her- 
bert and Dibdin's Ames, ii. 65, IHIO). 
Chalmers states that 'what relates to the 
blazing of anns contains no more than abs- 
tracts from a performance of Nicholas I'pton, 
written about 1441.' Only three perfect 
copies of this first edition are known. One 
is in the Althorp Library, another in the Earl 
of Pembroke's collection, and the third is in 
the library of the Earl of Devon. The only 
copy which has appeared in an auction-room 
this century (with the exception of that in 
the Duke of Uoxburghe's sale, which was 
very im])erfe('t ) was itself imperfect. It came 
from the library of Mr. F. L. Popham of 
Littlecote, and was sold in March 1882 for 
600 guineas to Mr. Quaritch. 

In the next edition ( 1496), that of Wvnkvn 
de Worde, first a])pears the celebrated * Trea- 
tyse on Fysshynge with an Angle.' A hun- 



dred years after its first publication theworlc 
fiflrures, in 1586, as the < Boke of St. Alboms^ 
Hawking, Hunting, Fishing, with the True- 
Measures of Blowing ' (bX Printed by Ed^ 
ward Allde, 4to, 6 leaves). During the 
sixteenth century the *Boke' was so fre- 
quently reprinted, owing to its extreme popu- 
larity, as ahnost to defy the biblioffrapher's 
skill. Its * circulation for a long time vied 
with and perhaps exceeded that of every 
other contemporary production of the pre^ 
of lesser eminence than Holy Writ ' (Hasle- 
WOOD, p. 21). 

The first edition of the * Boke ' is illustrated 
with coats of arms in black and red, but in 
the second edition, 1496, appear the quaint 
and celebrated woodcuts. These are three 
in nimiber. The first consists of a group of 
men going hawking, while a hawk flies over 
them, and two dogs like Italian greyhounds 
run at their side. The costume of the sports- 
men is as noticeable as the character of their 
dogs. In the second appears a 'bevy' or 
* sege * of fowls (as the dame orders them to 
be called), some of which are flying, others 
swimming, others again standing on the banks 
of a stream. A lion is seizing one of these 
which resembles a bittern. The woodcut 
attached to the * Treatyse of Fysshynge * is 
probably better known than the other two, 
owing to its numerous reproductions. A coun- 
tryman is engaged witli rueful face in an- 
glmg. His rod and line are extremely primi- 
tive. An open tub lies at his side, in which 
he is intended to place his captives and keep 
them alive until they could be deposited in 
the ^stew.' 

An excellent facsimile of the original 
edition of the 'Boke' was published by 
Mr. E. Stock in 1881 : and a reproduction, 
also in facsimile, of the 'Treatvse of Fyssh- 
ynge' in 1880. 

[Dugdales Mona.sticon, ed. 1821. iii. 363 r 
DilKlm's Anioj>, ii. 55-66 ; Chaunoy's Hist, of 
Hertford shire; Ncwcomc's Hist, of St. Albans; 
Haslcw<)(Krs Boke of St. Albans; Warton's Hist. 
of Eii^rlish Poetry; Bale'^ Script, lllust. Mag. 
Brit. For the printer of the Boke, Blades's Intro- 
iluet ion to the Boke of St. Albans, pp. 16-23 ;aijd 
Bio^n-aphy of Caxton, 1882, pp. 45-219. For its 
biblio^rniphy, Blades as cite<:l ; and Satchell and 
West wood's Bibliotheca Piscatoria, p. 24 seq. 
1883.] M. G. W. 

BERNHER, AUGUSTINE (Jl. 1554), 
clerk and servant of Latimer, bishoj) of Wor- 
cester, was a Swiss, or, according- to Fox^ a 
Belgian. During the reign of Mary he was^ 
minister of a congregation in London, and is- 
said to have lived much at Baxterley. He 
was married (Tanner). When Latimer was 
committed to the Tower (13 Sept. 1553> 
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Bemher attended him there, and the next , continued to be summoned in 1314, 1316^ 
^ear waited on him and the other bishops 1317, 1318, 1319, 1320, until 1324, and during- 
mprisoned at Oxford (Stbtpb's Cranmer^ that time was included in judicial commis- 
192, 957V In this year also he succoured sions as conservator of the peace, justice of 
fewel when in great need during his flight ! oyer and terminer, and commissioner of 
Tom Oxford, and so saved his life (Memorials^ ' array for the county of York, in which 
. 227). Throughout the Marian persecution county he was knight in 1323. From 1314 
le was a constant friend to the martyrs, and to 1315 he was a collector of scut ages in 
a kind of overseer to the wives and father- Yorkshire, and in 1318 was empowered, a* 
jesB children of those who died for religion ' ' a landholder beyond the Trent, to raise and 
ib, 589). In a letter written shortly before , arm his tenants. The name of Richard de 
lis death, Robert Glover bade his wife be ' Bemyngham, miles, appears as witness to a 
glided by Bemher, whom he calls * an angel I charter of Marigg Abbey, Yorkshire, 5 April 
)f God;* and Bradford, writing from his I 1321 (Collect Topografhica, 1843, Mangg 
irison, addresses him as *my own good Charters, v. 128). He died, holding property 
Augustine ' (FoxB, Acts and Monuments^ at Middleton and Queenrow in Yorkshire, in 
rii. 262y He comforted and attended on ; 1329. 

>lover (i». 898), f «ff !«»» (^*-;'»»- J^)» ^rs- I [Foss's Liven of the Judges ; Blomcfields Nor- 
royceI^wes(f*.-^),andCuthbertSymp«)n|foii,i.636; Cal. Inquis. po«t mortem, ii. 19; 
%b, 456), who suffered martyrdom lo55-58. • Parly. Writs, ii. div. 8, p. 634.] J. A. H. 

Ln the reign of Elizabeth he was rector of 

Sutton (MemonaU, i. 589), or, according to | BERRXDGE, JOHN (1716-1793), an 
Tanner, of Southam, and was noted for the . evangelical clergyman, was the eldest son of 
ndignation he expressed against the priests John Berridge, a wealthy farmer of Kingston, 
?ho conformed to the ecclesiastical changes Nottinghamshire, and was bom there 1 March 
hen enforced. He wrote * Testimonies taken ' 1716. He was entered at Clare Hall, Gam- 
mt of God's Word,' &c., * An Answer to ; bridge, 28 Oct. 1734, took the degree of B.A. 
jertain Scriptures,' &c., manuscripts in the , in 1738, and that of M.A. in 1742. Whilst 
Sodleian Library, * Epistola ad dominum at the university he was a diligent student, 
luum * (Ridley), a manuscriiit in Emanuel and often worked for fifteen hours a day. 
}ollege, Cambridge, and edited Latimer's For many years he remained a resident 
Sermons with a Latin preface addressed to fellow of his college, and for the last six years 
}atherine, duchess of Suffolk, 4to, 1572, 1035, j of his residence at Cambridge (1749-55) he 
ind Latimer's Works (Parker Soc.), i. 311. ; served the curacy of Stapleford. Cole, in an 
•Notices of Bemher will be found in various j amusing passage quoted in Mr. Thompson 
vorks published by the Parker Society, e.g. Cooper's biographical dictionary, says that he 
Bradford's Works, i. 30(J, ii. 108, 180, and was 'the head of a sect called Berridges in 
lidley's Works, 881 ; see index to the series, the neighbourhood of Cambridge,' a state- 
[Strype'g Ecclesiastical Memorials, Memorials I ?^^^^ which is corroborated to some extent 
.f Cranmer, 8vo, Oxford, 1828 ; Foxes Acfsand ' by George Djer, who asserts that his sermons 
Monuments. 1849; PublicatioDHofParkerSociety, I f* f^- Mary s gave great offence, but that he 

had many followers in town and country. 
On 7 July 1755 he was inducted to the col- 
lege of Everton, Bedfordshire, where he re- 
mained until his death. In the year 1758 he 
became acquainted with Wesley and White- 



rith Oough's Index ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit,] 

W. H. 

BERNINGHAM, RICHARD db (Jl. 
.318), was a justice itinerant. Tliere were 



wo families of this name in the reign of field; they preached in his parish church, 



Cdward II, one in Yorkshire and the other 
Q Norfolk. Both contained a Richard de 
iemingham, the former a son of John de 
)emingham, the latter of Walter de Bern- 
ogham, lord of the manor of Ilanteyns Bam- 
lam, Norfolk. The Richard de Berningham 
irho was so often in this reign summoned to 
he council among justices and others pro- 
•bly belonged to the Yorkshire family (Sir 
^ Palobate). a parliamentarv writ, dated 
1 Sept. 1813 {Pari. Writs, ii. p. ii. 534), re- 
uires him to lay aside the caption of assize 



and he preached in their London chapels. 
His first sermon out of doors was delivered 
14 May 1759, after which date he regularly 
travelled on preaching tours through the 
neighbouring counties. *One of the most 
simple as well as most sensible men ' was 
John Wesley's description of Berridge, and 
all his contemporaries agreed in praising his 
kindly and simple disposition. Tall of stature, 
strong in voice, naturally witty, and of a 
cheerful disposition, his qualities attracted 
great crowds to listen to his sermons, and ho 



1 the northern counties during the meeting laboured zealously whilst his health lasted, 
f parliament and repair to Westminster. He . He died at Everton 22 Jan. 1793, and was 
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Hi**h<ip o|" IlHrvlonl « I>r. Hia«^K He was 

IJKKKIMAN, .lOIJ.V [\m\-\'^>), di- cho^n lecturer ofSt. Michael's, (^ue^nhit he, 

-. .M", l/'irri iM Mi'H, wim th<; hoii of John :2J .July 1714. He became df»inesticcha|ilAin 

lrirrirfi;iri, ;i London ii|HitliirfrHry, an'l tliiu to l>r. Robins^m, bishop of London, April 

iMot)j<r of WilliJirii |{«Triinan, jl.i>. ^|. v.] , 17:^, and resided at Fulham. On :2U April 
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1722 he was presented to St. Andrew's Un- 
^ershafty and thereupon resigned his lecture- 
•fihip at Queenhithe. He was Known privately 
4IS author of 'A seasonable Review of Mr. 
"Whiston's Account of Primitive Doxologies/ 
1719, and of 'A Second Review/ also 1719. 
In 1723-4 was delivered his * Historical Ac- 



death of the unsold copies of his separately 
issued writings: (1) * Remarks on the Kt. Rev. 
Br. Sherlock s Discourses on the Use and In- 
tent of Prophecy : in a Letter formerly sent 
to his Lordship.* (2) 'On Predestination, 
Election, Reprobation, and Future Punish- 
ments.' (3) *A few Extracts from a Dis- 



•eount of the Trinitarian Controversy,' being . course concerning Origen and the Chiefest of 
the Lady Moyer's lecture, published 1726. i his Opinions ; first printed in the year 1661.' 
In 1731 followed * A Defence of some Pas- \ (4) * Observations on the End ana Design of 
^iges in the Historical Account.' : Christ's Death.' (5) * Deism not consistent 

On 17 Nov. 1724 he married Maiy Hud- j with the Religion of Reason and Nature.' 
«on. On 16 June 1727 he was elected fellow (6) * A Lapse of Human Souls in a State of 
of Eton College, and for the remainder of Pre-existence, the only Original Sin and the 
his life took special interest in this founda- ; Ground Work of the Gospel Dispensation.' 
tion. Eton became his summer residence. ! Among the subscribers to the collective 
In 178Q-1 he preached the Boyle lecture, . volume stands * Samuel Johnson,' who in the 
published in 1733 (2 vols. 8vo). In 1733 ap- I * Rambler ' had discussed Berrow's specula- 
peared his * Brief Remarks on Mr. Chandler s ' tions. The last, originally published in 1766, 
Introduction to the History of the Inquisi- , is his only book now remembered. Berrow 
tion.' There were other occasional sermons never mentions the Jesuit writer, G. H. Bou- 
jmd tractates. He died on 5 Feb. 1749-50, geaut, from whose 'Amusement Philoso- 
in his sixty-second year. His brother John phique sur le Langage des Bestes,' translated 

S. v.] published posthumously two volumes mto English in 1 739 (there was a *2nd edition 
sermons, entitling them * Christian Doc- j corrected,' 1740), he derived nearly all his 
trinesand Duties explained and recommended | theories. Nor does Berrow refer to Hildrop's 

* Examination of Father Bougeaut's Philoso- 
phical Amusement,' 1742, from which he also 
borrowed. Berrow brinjjs in, in the most reck- 
less and uncritical way, tlie most famous names 
as holding the doctrine of * the lapse of souls 
in a state of pre-existence.' His work is a 
farrago of ill-digested learning. While Bou- 

feaut jested, Berrow was as grave as a judge. 
lOcal mquiries show that he was non-resident 
BERROW, CAPEL (1715-1782), divine, 1 at Rossington. Various occasional sermons 
was bom in 1716, son of Capel Berrow ; (1746 onward) were also published by him. 
<of Christ's College, Cambridge, B.A. 1703, , He died on 5 Oct. 1782. 
MA. 1712), chaplain to William, Earl Cow- [Riiwlinson MSS. 4to. 6304, Bodleian Library; 
per, and for forty years the curate of Northill, ! Notes hdcI Queries, 2nd series, xi. 341, 417; 
Bedfordshire, who died 28 Oct. 1761 (Lysons, Gent. Mag. lii. 503 ; communications from Ross- 
Bedfordshire, 120). He was admitted into ington and London parishes; Berrow's Works.] 
Merchant Taylors' School 16 Oct. 1728, and A. B. G. 

became head scholar in 1733 (Robinson, ; BERRY, CHARLES (1783-1877), uni- 
M. T, SchoolJRegister), He proceeded to the , tarian minister, was bom 10 Nov. 1783 at 
university of Oxford, matriculated a com- ' Romsey, Hants; a direct descendant of 
moner of St. John's College 7 Sept. 1734, James Berry [q. v.], colonel of a regiment 
proceeded B.A. 1 June 1738, M.A. of Christ's of horse, and atterwards one of CromwelFs 
-College, Cambridge, 1758. He became curate major-generals; whose son John, a Lon- 
ofSt.JBotolph*8,Aldersgate, March 1741, and don West India merchant, married Anne, 
afterwards of St. Austin's, and on 12 July daughter of Sir Charles Wolseley, and was 
1744 was chosen lecturer of St. Benedict father of Rev. Charles Berry, of Shrews- 
And Paul's Wharf. The title-pages of his bury {d, 1741, set. 41). This presbyterian 
different books show his further offices and minister's son John was a jeweller at Bir- 
•dignities, as follows : ' Theological Disserts- mingham, and father of Rev. John Berry 
tions by Capel Berrow, A.M. Rector of Ros- {d, about 1821), independent minister suc- 
sington, Northamptonshire ; Lecturer of St. cessively at Shaftesbury, Romsey, and West 
Bennet's and St. Peter Paul's Wharf, and Bromwich, classical tutor at Ilomerton Col- 
Chaplain to the Honourable Society of Judges lege, and finally minister at Camberwell 
andoerjeants in Serjeants' Inn,' 1782. This tiU his retirement from ill-health (so Cle- 
-work was simply a bmding-up together on his phan; Waddixgton, in Surrey Cong, Hist, 



in xl Sermons' (1751). 

[Memoir by John Berriman in his Christian 
Dfxitrines, 1751 ; The Good Christian never dies, 
by Glocester Ridley, 17fiO; Chandlers Answer 
to William Berriman, D.D., 1733; with A Second 
Letter, 1733, and A Vindication against the 
Misrepresentations of William Berriman, 1734 ; 
Biog. Brit.; Wilson's Dissenting Churches, ii. 
365.] A. B. G. 
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1866, p. 171, gives WiUiam Berry of War- 
minster as the pastor who resigned Cam- 
berwell Green, from ill-health, in 1812). 
Rev. John Berry left four sons^ John (d. 8 
Nov. 1867, 8Bt. 88) ; Joseph, an independent 
minister (d, 2 Aug. 1864, set. 82) ; Charles ; 
and Cornelius, for fifty-three years indepen- 
dent minister at Hatfield Heath, Essex (d. 
8 Sept. 1864, set. 76). Charles was educated 
for the independent ministry at Homerton, 
entering in 1799, at the time when Dr. Pye 
Smith succeeded John Berry as classical 
tutor. He acted as assistant to Pye Smith 
in a course of chemical experiments. In 1802 
some of the students, including Charles Berry, 
developed heretical views. Berry left Homer- 
ton, and in 1803, at the age of twenty, became 



remained till after the conclusion of the war 
in 1783. He was made lieutenant on 20 Jan. 
1794, as a reward, it is said, for his gaUantrj 
in boarding a French ship of war ; he is said 
also, in a vague way, to have distinguished 
himself on the First of June ; but the first 
distinct mention of him is on his appoint- 
ment to the Agamemnon with Captam Nel- 
son in May 1796. He quickly won Nelson'ft 
esteem (kelson DespatdieSy ii. 175), followed 
him to the Captain (11 June), and whilst 
Nelson was on shore conducting the siege of 
Porto Ferrajo, Berry, then first lieutenant, 
commanded the ship in such a manner as to 
call forth an ofiicial expression of his cap- 
tain's * fullest approbation ' (ib, ii. 209, 272). 
This special service won for him his corn- 



minister of the Great Meeting, Leicester, in I mander's rank, 12 Nov. 1796 ; but whilst 
succession to Robert Jacomb. Here he mi- waiting for an appointment, he remained as 
nistered till 1869, having Rev. Charles Cle- a volunteer on boai^theCaptain, and wasthus 
ment Coe, F.R.G.S., as colleague from 1865. present in the battle of Cape St. Vincent: when 
In 1808 he opened a school wnich he main- ' the order was given to board the San Nicolas, 
tained for over thirty years. To him Dr. Parr ■ * The first man,' wrote Nelson, * who jumped 
addressed, 19 Dec. 1819, his famous letter on into the enemy's mizen chains was Captain 
the methods of classical traininj^ (Parr's I Berry, late my first lieutenant; he was sup- 
Worhs, ed. Johnston, 1828, viii. 481-6). ported from our spritsail-yard, which hooked 
His pupils included many who afterwaros m the mizen-riggin^ ' (t^. ii. 342). Captain 
distinguished themselves m public life. In , Berry afterwards assisted Nelson intot he midn 
1810 he married Ann {d. 24 May 1870, »t. : chains of the San Josef. Berry was posted 
90), daughter of Thomas Paget. He was on 6 March, and, being in England m Oc- 
one of the founders of the Leicester Literary i tober, was taken to court by Kelson, who, 
and Philosophical Society, and of the Lei- ' on the king remarking on the loss of his 
cester Town Museum. A ripe scholar and right arm, promptly presented Berry as his 
niatliematicinn, as a T)reaclier he dealt with riglit hand {ih. ii. 448??.) It was agreed be- 
topics of common lite in language pitliy but tween them that, when Nelson hoisted his 
studiously sim])le. His Christology was flag, Berry was to go as his flag-captain ; 
humanitarian ; early in his ministry he had and on 8 i)ec. Nelson wrote to him : * If you 
a pulpit controversy on tlie subject with mean to marry, I would recommend your 
Kobert Hall, then baptist minister at Haney doing it speedily, or the to-be Mrs. Berry 
Lane, Leicester, with wliom he maintained will have very little of your company, for I 
an unbroken friendship. He died 4 May 1877 am well, and you mav ex]>ect to be called 
inthehouseof his son-in-law, near Liver]iool. for every hour' {ih. li. 456). On 1:^ Dec. 
He published several sermons, including: Berry^ was married to his cousin Louisa, 

1 . * The Duty of National Thanksgiving,' 1812. daughter of the Kev. Dr. Forster of Norwich. 

2. 'Funeral Sermon for Queen Caroline,' On 19 Dec. he was appointed to the Van- 
1821. *3. 'Kemarks on Popery and the present guard, but the ship did not leave England 
Anti-papal Agitation,' 1851.* till 10 April 1798. In the battle of the Nile 

[Chn.Eefonner, 1817,p. 323; Chn. Life, 1877, ^♦'"T» as captain of the flag-ship, had hi* 
p. 230 ; Kemt^mbrancc of Key. C. B., 1877, by full share, and when Nelson was wounded 
J. C. (Janiers Clephnn).] A. G. caught him in his arms and saved him from 

falling {ib. iii. 55). He afterwards published 

BERRY, Sir EDWARD ( 1768-1881 y anonymously ^\n authentic Narrative of the 
rear-admiral, was one of a large family h'ft Proceedings of his Majesty's Squadron under 
in straitened circumstances by tlie early death the command of Rear-admiral Sir Horatio 
of his father, a merchant in Lond(m. Lord , Nelson, from its sailing from Gibraltar 
Mnlgrave had been a pupil of his uncle, the ' to the Conclusion of the glorious Battle of 
Rev. Titus Ben-y of Norwich, and through the Nile, drawn up from the Minutes of 
him, then one of the lords of the admiralty, | an Officer of Rank in the Squadron ' (re- 
the boy was in 1779 appointed jis a volunteer i printed from the ^Vue Briton ' and the ^Sun ' 
to the Burford, 70 guns, with Captain Rainier, ; newspapers, with additions, 8vo, 1798), a 
then sailing for the East Indies, where she i pampnlet which, under the special circum- 
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stances of its authorship, is of singular inte- 
rest and value. 

Within a few days of the battle Berrv 
was sent off in the Leander with the ad- 
miral's despatches. On 18 Aug. the little 
50-gun ship was met by the O^n^reux, 74 
guns, and captured after a stout defence, in 
the course of which Berry received a severe 
wound in the arm. He was taken, with the 
ship, to Corfu, and did not reach England 
till the beginning of December. The news 
o( which he was the bearer had been already 
received in duplicate, but Berry was wel- 
comed with the utmost enthusiasm, was 
blighted on 12 Dec., and presented with the 
freedom of the city. Early in the spring of 
1799 he was appointed to* the Fouaroyant, 
in which he arrived at Palermo on 6 June. 
On the 8th Nelson hoisted his flag on board, 
but afterwards, staying at Palermo, sent the 
Foudroyant to strengthen the blockade of 
Malta. Berry had thus the gratification of 
assisting in the capture of his former captor, 
the G6n6reux, 18 Feb., and of the Guillaume 
lell, 31 March, the last of the French ships 
tehich had been in the battle of the Nile [see 
BulCKwood, Sib Hkcntit]. In the following 
June the Foudroyant carried the queen of 
^^aples from Palermo to Leghorn, on which 
!)ccasion her majesty presented Berry with a 
^Id box set with diamonds and a diamond 
ring. A few months later Berry quitted the 
ship and returned to England. In the sum- 
mer of 1806 he was appointed to the Aga- 
memnon, and joined the fleet off Cadiz only 
just in time to share in the glories of Tra- 
toAgar ; he had, however, no opportunity of 
special distinction in it, nor yet, the follow- 
ing year, 6 Feb., in the action off St. Domingo. 
Fne Agamemnon was put out of commission 
towanM the end of 1806, and Berry was 
made a baronet. He is said to have been 
the only oflicer in the navy, of his time, ex- 
cept Collingwood, who had three medals, 
liaving commanded a ship in three general 
iCtions, namely, the Nile, Trafalgar, and St. 
Domingo. If to these we add St. Vincent 
a,nd the First of June, and the five actions in 
the East Indies between Hughes and Suffren, 
together with the loss of the Leander and 
the capture of the G6n6reux and the Guil- 
laume Tell, it will be seen that the record of 
liis war services is in the highest degree ex- 
ceptional. In 1 8 1 1 he commanded the Sceptre, 
ind in September 1812 changed into the Bar- 
[ieur, which he took to the Mediterranean, 
[n December 1813 till the peace he com- 
manded one of the royal vacht^, and on 2 Jan. 
1815 was made a K.C.B. On 19 July 1821 
lie attained the rank of rear-admiral, but 
lever hoisted his flag. His health was much 



broken, and for several years before his death, 

on 13 Feb. 1831, he had been quite incapable 

, of any active duties. He len; no children, 

I and the baronetcy became extinct. His por- 

j trait by Copley is in the Painted Hall at 

Ghreenwich, to which it was presented by his 

I widow in 1835 ; another and perhaps more 

pleasinji^ portrait, drawn and engraved by 

Orme, is given in the * Naval Chronicle.* 

I [Naval Chronicle, xv. 177; Marshall's Royal 
I Nav. Bio^. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.), p. 774 ; Gent. Mag. 
(1831), ci. i. 270; Nicolas*s kelson Despatches, 
, passim, see index.] J. K. L. 

BERRY, JAMES (Jl, 1655), one of Crom- 
well's major-generals, was about 1642 a clerk 
in some iron-works in Shropshire. Baxter 
speaks of him as ' my old bosom friend that 
had lived in my house and been dearest to 
me * (Baiter's Autobiography, pp. 57-97). 
i Berry took service under (iromwell, and in- 
stigated the other officers of his troop to 
I invite Baxter to become their chaplain. He 
i was one of Cromwell's favourites. Acting 
! as his captain-lieutenant, he slew Charles 
Cavendish at the battle of Gainsborough 
(28 July 1643. Carlylb's Cromwell, Appen- 
dix, v). In the course of the disputes between 
the army and parliament in 1647 Berry was 
active for the army, and was chosen president 
of the council of adjutators. He was selected 
by Cromwell to carry the despatch narrating 
the victory of Preston, and was rewarded by 
the house with 200L {Journals of the House 
of Commons, 23 Aug. 1648). Baxter speaks 
mournfully of the change which imder (3rom- 
welFs influence came over Berry's religious 
views. He became, he says, filled with 
spiritual pride, and was led away by * the new 
light ' to look down on puritans of tne old type. 
Still he admits that Berry * lived as honestly 
as could be expected in one that taketh error 
for truth and evil to be good ' (p. 57). In 
the spring of 1655 Berrj^ was employed in 
the suppression of an attempted rising in 
Nottingnamshire, and in the winter of the 
same year was appointed major-general of 
Hereford, Shropshire, and Wales (see Bebby's 
Letters in Thukloe's State Papers, vols, iii., 
iv., V.) Cromwell nominated him a member 
of his House of Lords, and it is said that, un- 
like most of the army, he was in favour of 
the Protector's acceptance of the crown. On 
the death of Cromwell he took an active 
part in the councils of the party which over- 
threw Kichard. This he later repented, and 
meeting Mr. Howe after the Restoration, * he 
very freely told him, with tears running 
down his cheeks, that if Richard had but at 
that time hanged up him and nine or ten 
more, the nation might have been happy' 
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(Life of Howe J p. 26). He signed the invita- 
tion 01 the army to the memhirs of the Bump 
to return to their seats, and was appointed 
both a member of the council of state and one 
of the committee who nominated to all offices 
(May 1669). In the struggle between the 
army and the Rump he took part with the 
former, and was cashiered for signing the 
army petition of 6 Oct. He was naturally 
chosen one of the committee of safety esta* 
blished by the army (26 Oct. 1669), but 
could not prevent his own regiment, when 
sent to blockade Portsmouth, from deserting 
in larg^ numbers to the partisans of the par- 
liament. Whitelocke informs us that Berry 
was one of the persons whose influence pre- 
vented Fleetwood from accepting the pro- 
posal to recall Charles II and anticipate 
Monk (22 Deci 1669. Whitelocke, p. 691). 
On the reassembling of the remains of the 
Long parliament he was ordered to leave 
London (10 Jan. 1660), and refusing to g^ve 
an engagement to live peaceably was im- 
prisoned by the council of state. 'After- 
wards,' says Baxter, *he being one of the 
four whom General Monk had the worst 
thoughts of, was closely confined in Scar- 
borough Castle.' On his wife's petition in 
April 1663, the severity of his imprisonment 
was relaxed, but he seems to have continued 
a prisoner for the rest of his life. From a 
letter which he wrote to Sir Jordan Cross- 
land, under whose charge he was, it appears 
that he was refused release without an ac- 
knowledgment of guilt, which lie steadfastlv 
refused to give {Cal. S. P. Dom. 25 Oct. 1667). 
But according to Baxter, * being released he 
became a gardener, and lived in a safer state 
than in all his greatness/ He has been iden- 
tified with Lieutenant-colonel Berry who was 
second in command at Newton Butler in 
1689, and died 9 May 1691, but this is un- 
certain (Clephan's liemembrance of Rev. C. 
Berry y 1877). 

[Baxter's Reliquiae Baxterianie, 57-8, 72, 97 ; 
Baxter's Troatiso of Self-donial, pref. ; Thurloo 
State Pnperr<; Noble's House of Cromwell, i. 422.] j 

C. H. F. I 

I 

BERRY, Sir JOHN (ia*r)-1690), ad- | 
miral, of a family long settled near Ilfra- ' 
combe, was the second son of a clergyman, 
vicar of Knoweston in l)«'vonshire, who, 
having lost his living and his means of 
livelihood in the civil wars, di»'d in 1652, I 
leaving a large family almost entirely desti- | 
tute. John, as well as his elder brother, | 
went to sea in the merchant service, and ; 
in 1663, entering into the navy, was ap- I 
pointed boatswain of the Swallow ketch in ! 
the West Indies. Some little time after he | 



was advanced to be lieutenant of the Swal- 
low, and having had the good fortune to 
assist in capturing a pirate of superior force, 
was appointed to the command, ner capt&in 
being promoted to the command of the Con- 
stant "Warwick, 17 Sept. 1666. On arriving' 
in England he was appointed to the Little 
Mary, and in the course of 1666 to the Guinea. 
In 16(37 he was appointed to command the 
hired ship Coronation, of 66 guns, in which 
he was sent out to the West Indies. The 
presence of a considerable force of French 
and Dut<;h was giving much uneasiness, and 
the governor of Barbadoes, having taken up 
eight large merchant ships, which he equipped 
as men-of-war, gave the command of the 
squadron to Captain Berry, who, in an en- 
gagement with the enemy off Nevis, drove 
them back under the guns of St. Kitt's, burnt 
one of their number in the roadstead by 
means of a fireship, and forced the rest to 
scatter and fly. In 1668 he commanded the 
Pearl, which in June 1669 was sent to the 
Mediterranean with Sir Thomas Allin, and 
employed with some success and distinction 
agamst the Algerine pirates. In 1670 he 
commanded the Nonsuch, still in the Medi- 
terranean, and in 1671 returned to England 
in command of the Dover. In 1672 he com- 
manded the Resolution in the hard-fought 
battle of Solebay, and won much credit bv 
the timely and resolute succour he brought 
to the Duke of York when hard pressed, in 
acknowledgment of which he was specially 
knighted bv the king on the return of th** 
fleet to the Xore. In the battle of 28 May 
167*^ he again distinguished himself by his 
forward and resolute conduct, his ship suffer- 
ing so severely that she had to be sent into 
port. In 1675 he was again in the Mediter- 
ranean in command of the Bristol, and seems 
to have been employed on that station, with 
few intermissions, till 1680. In 1682 he was 
appointed to the Gloucester, in which the 
Duke of York took a passage for Scotland ; 
but on 6 May, by the mistake of the pilot, 
she ran on to a sandbank off the Yorkshire 
coast, and was totally lost. The Duke of 
York and as many of his train as could be 
put into the boat were saved ; the yaclits in 
company sent their boats and picked up 
many of the men, including Berry himself, 
who stayed by the ship till the last, and took 
his chance with the rest (Pepys to Jlewer, 
8 May 1682 ; Diary and Correspondence of 
Sam. Pept/Sj Bright\s ed., vi. 142 ; Add. MS. 
15892, ft. 132, 134): but, notwithstand- 
ing every exertion, several of the yoimg 
noblemen and about 150 of the ship's com- 
pany were lost. Berry was acquitted of all 
olame, and the next month was appointed 
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to the Henrietta. In 1683 he waa vice- 
admiral of the sauiidron which, under the 
oommand of I^ora Dartmouth, was sent out 
to dismantle Tangier and bring home the 
garrison, and on his return was appointed 
one of the commissioners of the navy. In 
1688 he commanded in the second post, under 
Lord Dartmouth, in the fleet intended to 
oppose the invasion from Holland, but when 
the crisis came the king shrank from the 
contest, and the officers of the fleet were 
left to accept the will of the people. The 
fleet was shortly afterwards laid up for the 
winter, and Berry returned to his duties in 
London, in which he appears to have intro- 
duced a strict adherence to routine that was 
then somewhat unusual and distasteful. His 
death, which took place at Portsmouth after 
a few days' illness, was attributed to poison ; 
it might perhaps with greater probability be 
attribut«a to a pestilential fever caused by 
the filthy state of the town. He was buried 
in Stepney Church, where there is a monu- 
ment to ms memory. The date of his death 
is given on this as 14 Feb. 1691, that is 
1691-2, but it appears by an admiralty minute 
of 22 March 1689-90 that he was then already 
dead. 

[Cainpl)eir8 Liros of the Admirals, ii. 524; 
Chiumock's Biog. Nay. i. 143.] J. K. L. 

BERRY, MARY (1763-1852), authoress, 
was bom 16 March 1763, at Kirkbridge in 
Yorkshire. Her younger sister, Agnes, was 
bom there fourteen months afterwards, on 
29 May 1764, and they were constantly 
together for nearly eighty-eiffht years. Their 
father, Robert Berry, was the nephew of a 
Scotch merchant, named Ferguson, who had 
thriven in trade in London, and by middle 
life had realised 800,000/., besides purchas- 
ing a considerable estate at Raith in Fife- 
shire. Robert', elder of the two sons of 
Ferguson's sister, entered his uncle's count.- 
ing-house in Broad Street, Austin IViars. In 
1762 he married a distant cousin, a Miss 
Seaton. His wife, after the birth of the two 
children, Mary and Agnes, died in 1767, 
affed 23, in childbed of a third who also died. 
Meanwhile Robert's younger brother, Wil- 
liam, brought up in a mercantile house, had 
ingratiated himself with his uncle. Besides 
this, he had married a Miss Crawford, who 
brought him 6,000/. in money and two sons 
in tne first two years of their marriage. 
Kobert, having, on the contrary, had a por- 
tionless wife and two daughters, had to con- 
tent himself with an income of 300/. a year 
and a dingy residence in Austin Fnars. 
From the time of their mother's death, his 
infant children had been cared for by their 



grandmother, Mrs. Seaton, at Askham, in 
Yorkshire. Thence they were removed in 
1770 to Chiswick, where they resided in the 
College House. Their governess at Chiswick 
was married in 1776. From that date the two 
girls were entirely self-educated. Their only 
religious instruction consisted in Mary reading 
aloud to her grandmother every morning one 
of the psalms, and every Sunday one of the 
Saturday papers from the ' Spectator.' In 
1781 the uncle, Mr. Ferguson, died, aged 93, 
leaving to William Berry (who then took 
the name of Ferguson) 300,000/. in thefunds^ 
and an estate worth from 4,000/. to 6,000/. a 
year in Scotland. Robert Berry had a bare 
legacy of 10,000/. William, however, settled 
on Robert an annuity of 1,000/. a year. In 
1783 Robert Berry and his two young 
daughters went abroad to Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. The father, as Mary savs 
of him, was chiefly remarkable for ' tlie aid 
inherent easiness of his character.' His 
daughter found that she must be a protect- 
ing mother to her sister, and a guide and 
monitor to her father. Mary Berry began at 
Florence, in 1783, the ' Journals and Corre- 
spondence,' completed seventy years later. 
After a long stay in Italy, her toilr was com- 
pleted by a return home through France to 
England in June 1786. Mary Berry and her 
sister Agnes, in the winter of 1788, first made 
the acouaintance of Horace Walpole, then 
more tnan seventy years of age. A letter, 
addressed to Lady Oasorv, under date Straw- 
berry Hill, 11 Oct. 1788^ relates how he had 
just then willingly yielded himself up to their 
witcheries on meeting them at the house of 
his friend Lady Herries, wife of the banker 
in St. James's Street. Mary he speaks of as 
* an angel both inside and out,' adding, in 
regard to them both, *I do not know which 
I like best, except Mary's face, which is 
formed for a sentimental novel, but it is ten 

times fitter for a fifty times better thing 

genteel comedy.' An intimacy was then con- 
tracted between himself and the two sisters, 
which surpassed in tenderness on his part 
the most ardent affections of his youth. He 
lavished upon both every conceivable term 
of endearment, one while (17 April 1789) 
addressing the elder as * Suavissima Maria,' 
and another (17 Oct. 1793) apostrophising 
the younger as 'my sweet lamb.' Writing 
to his ' twin wives,' as he calls them, in one 
letter he thanks them for a double missive 
from 'Dear Both,' adding, plavfully, that 
' its duplicity makes it doubly welcome ; ' and 
at another time ending with ' Adieu ! mes 
Amours,' signs himself 'Horace Fondlewives.^ 
He begins on 31 Oct. 1788 wr**— '^My with 
an eye to their amusement. ' ^neea 
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of the Courts of George I and II, 'which he com- 
pletes on 13 Jan. 1789. To them in the same 
year he inscribed his * Catalogue of Strawberry 
Hill.' He secured a house for them at Ted- 
dington in 1789. In 1791 he prevailed upon 
them to take possession of Little Strawberry 
Hill, previously known as Cliveden from its 
having been the abode of his friend Kitty Clive, 
the famous actress. Little Strawberry Hill 
was for many years the favourite home of the 
Berrys. George, the third earl of Orford, died 
6 Dec. 1791, and the earldom devolved upon 
Horace Walpole. The only value of the 
earldom in his eyes was that it enabled him 
to place within reach of Mary Berry's accept- 
ance the title of countess. ' There is a tradi- 
tion handed down by Lord Lansdowne,' says 
the * Edinburgh Review ' (October 1865, cxxii. 
298), * that he was ready to go through the 
formal ceremony of marriage with either 
sister, to make sure of their society, and 
confer rank and fortune on the family ; as 
he had the power of charging the Orford 
estate with a jointure of 2,000/. a year.' 
Mary Berry had, in 1779, been sought in 
marriage by a Mr. Bowman, and wrote long 
afterwards that she had ^ suffered as people do 
at sixteen * from what, wisely disapproved 
of, I resisted and dropped.' General Hara, 
pjvemor of Gibraltar, had met Miss Berry 
in 1784 in Italy, and was engaged to her 
before leaving England in the November of 
1 795 for Gibraltar. Her reluctance to leave 
lier home at once as his bride led to their 
<^adual estrangement, and to the ultimate 
breaking off of the proposed marriage at the 
^nd of April 1796. Lord Orford died ou 
2 March 1797. He left to each the sum of 
4,000/., and to Mary and Agnes jointly, for 
their lives, tlie house and garden of Little 
Strawberry Hill, togetlier with the long 
meadow in front of it, and all the furniture. 
lie also bcqueatlu'd to Robert, Mary, and 
Agnes Berry, to be divided among them, 
share and share alike, his printed works, and 
a box containing manuscripts, to be published 
at their discretion and for their emolument. 
In 1798 was published in five quarto volumes 
the collective edition of the ^ Works of 
Horace Walpole.' Nominally edited by Mr. 
Berry, it was in reality all Mary Berrys 
doing, save only one brief passage, a reference 
to herself, in the preface. A comedy in five 
lictSj written by Mary Berry, and entitled 
* Fashionable Friends,' having been performed 
with some success at Strawberry Hill (among 
other amateurs) by llobert Berry and his 
two daughters, was afterwards, in May 1802, 
brought out at Drury Lane Theatre, where it 
Nvas represented for three nights only, and 
then summarilv withdrawn. It failed on 



the score of its lax morality. Pure-eouled 
woman though she was, she had not shrunk, 
four yea rs p reviously, from including among 
Horace W alnole's works the * Mysterious 
Mother.' Odaly enough, too, she prefixed to 
her published play of '^Fashionable Friends' 
a note, imputing it to her dead and buried 
friend, Horace Walpole I Another dramatic 
work of her own, a &rce called 'The Martins,' 
set down in a manuscript list of her writinffs, 
was never produced either in print or on the 
stage. Immediately before ner failure at 
Drury Lane, Miss Berry had returned from 
Paris, whither she had gone on her second 
visit, on the occasion of the peace of Amiens. 
During her stay she was presented to Napo- 
leon in the palace of the Tuileries. Return- 
ing to France 30 Oct. with her sister and 
father, she went on to Nice, and thence round 
through Switzerland and Germany, being 
back again in England in September 1803. 
Agnes was at this time engaged (probably) 
to her first cousin. Colonel Ferguson (JSim. 
Itev. cxxii. 311), but the engagement was 
broken off. In 1810 Mary Berry brought 
out in four volumes, annotated oy heraeli^ 
the letters of Mme. du Deffand to Horace 
Walpole between 1766 and 1780, as well as 
those written by her to Voltaire between 
1769 and 1775, all from the French originals 
at Strawberry Hill. For her editorial la- 
bours on this occasion Miss Ber^ received 
200/. On 18 May 1817 Robert Berry died 
of old age at Genoa, and, his brother Wil- 
liam's annuity to him of 1,000/. a year then 
ceasing, his two daughters had thenceforth 
to live upon an annual income of 700/. In 
1819 Mary Berry brought out * Some Ac- 
count of the Life of Rachel Wriothesley, 
Ladv Russell, followed by a series of Letters 
from Lady Russell to her husband, Lord 
William Russell, from 1672 to 1682, together 
with some Miscellaneous Letters to and from 
Lady Russell.' The work was published from 
the originals in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire. The hrst volume of her most 
ambitious work, *A comparative View of 
the Social Life of England and France from 
the Restoration of Charles the Second to 
the French Revolution,' was published in 
1828; a second appeared in March 1831, called 
* Social Life in England and France from 
the French Revolution in 1789 to that of 
July 1830.' It was reissued as a collected 
whole in the complete edition of her * Works ' 
in 18-1-1, with this new title, * England and 
France : a comparative View of the Social 
Condition of both Countries.' During her 
whole life Mary Berrv had had but one 
serious illness, namely, on 16 March 1825, 
when she was struck down bv an all but 
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fatal attack of Inlioiu fever. Death came to 
her at last very gently at midnight, 30 Not. 
1853, as the result of exhauation from sheer 
old age, she being then well on in her nine- 
tieth year. In 1865 was published ' Ei- 
tracts from the Journals and CorrcBpondence 
of Migs Berry from 1783 to 1852, edited by 
Lady ThereBQ Lewis.' Portraits of Mary 
Berry at different agee, from girlhood to 
eighty-six, enable us to realise something of 
her psrsonal charm. Those who would see 
An emgy of her at her very beat should turn 
to the classic bust of her in white marble 
iflttlptured by the Hon. Anne Seymour 
Bsmer for Horace Walpole, who regarded it 
as one of his most precious treasurva. 

[Warlrarton's Memoirs ot Horace Walpole and 
his Contsmpiirarios. ii. 650-67 ; Miirl.ineau's 
Biographical Sketches, pp. S93-8 ; Annual Ga- 
gister, 1862. pp. 330-1 : Tnllandier'a Uemoirin 
Kouvelle Biogmphie G^nirale, v. 678-7 ; ftunr- 
t*riy Ecvi™. March 1845. Inv. 485-98 ; E.lin- 
burgfa RevieT, Octnlwr lSSS.',cxxii. 297-336; 
Times. 23 Sot. 1862; IWmuwK, Bunie <Ie* 
Denx Moades, it. 236-40.] C. K. 



, ^VILLIAM (1774-1851), ge- 
nealogist, well known jrom his variouB works 
on family history, was in the earlierpartof his 
life, 1793-1809, employed as a writing clerk to 
the r^jstrar of the College of Arms. On bis 
retirement from that post, he for some time re- 
sided in Guernsey, where he published a ycry 
able work called ' The History of the Island 
of Guernsey, compiled from the coUiMStions of 
IIetU7Buc(d,'1815,4to. Previouslvt«this,in 
1810, he had brought ont a worV entitled 
* Introduction to Heraldry.' Betuming to 
England, he resided at Doddington Fkce, 
Keunington, Surrey, and in 18S2 commenced 
'A Genealogical Peerage of England, Scot^ 
land, and Ireland,' It was a carefully com- 
piled fiimily history, with very beautifully 
engraved coats of arms, but it did not re- 
ceive much support, and after the issue of the 
fourth number, which terminated with an 
account of the dukes of Rutland, no further 
parts were printed. His ' Genealogia An- 
tiquB, or Mythological and Classical Tables,' 
published in 181fi, met with more success, 
and a second and improved edition ajipeored 
in 1S40. This work was dedicated to Lord 
GrenTille. His next undprtaking was en- 
titled ' Encyclopedia Heraldica, or Complete 
Dictionary of Heraldry.' It was brought 
out in numbers between 1828 and 1840, and 
forms four quarto volumes. This is a valu- 
able heraldic work, as it embraces the greater 
part of the contents of Edmondson and other 
writers, with much original matter. Per- 
liape, however, the writings by which Berry 
TOL. IT. 



>i Berstede 

is best known are his county genealogies 
published in small folio volumes, at five or 
six guineas per volume. These were Kent, 
1830; Sussex, 1830; Hampshire, 1833; Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, and Surrey, 1837; 
Essex, 1839 ; and Hertfordshire, 1842. The 
three latter volumes were printed by means 



Genealogies, Kent,' Deing severely n 
in 'The Gentleman's Magazine,' and objec- 
tions taken to Berry calling himself on the 
title-page of that work ' registering clerk in 
the Collegi' of Aims,' be brouj^bl an action 
for libel iimiinat Messrs. J. H. Mcbols & Son, 
the publishers of the magazine. The trial 
took place in the court of king's bench before 
Lord Tenlerden on 1 Nov. 1830, when, al- 
though the plaintiff whs represented by 
Henry Brougham, afterwards the lord chan- 
cellor, the jury, without hearing any rebuts 
tingevidence,almoBt immediately gave a ver- 
dict in favour of the defendant-s. lie died at 
his son's residence, Spencer Place, Brixton, 
2 July 18.")1, aged 77, bavingsurvived his wife 
two months. 



BERSTEDEorBUaOSTED, WALTER 
DB (Jl. 1257), justice ilinerant, is first heard 
of in 1257 assub-slieriffof Kent. luDecem- 
ber of that year Iteginald de Cobliam, sheriff 
of the county, dying, Berstede succeeded to 
his olSce for the remainder of the annual 
term, vii. till Easter 12.58, payiuK the same 
rent. He afterwards was appointed constable 
ofDoverCastle (IUsTED,Af«^ i. Ixxxi). A 
commission of assize, consisting of Martin 
Lililbiri, Gal&ey de Leukenin-, Kichard de 
Hemington, and De Ik'rsttde, travelled in 
1262 through Leicestershire, and in the fol- 
lowing year through Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Lincolnshire. According to Hasted (Kent, 
4, 69), he was for u short time again constable 
and warden of Kent in 1263, succewling ImI- 
ward and Robert, de Goscoigne in Julv. 
Richard de Grey was his successor. In Fe- 
bruary 1266 a fine was \e\kd by him, and 
Dugdaln make.i him a justice of the bench, 
and in September of the same his name a 
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in this reign, was )>ossessed of the m 
Bensted, in the parLih of Huntington, as one 
quarter of the knight's fee of the barotiv of 
Crevequer (Hasted, ii. 298). 

[FoH^H LivoB of the Judeof; Dugdale's Ori- 
gines Juriilicialw ; HiisIhIb Kent ; Jeskwi'ii Char- 
ters; Rot. Fin. 2, 268, 4*6.] J. A. H. 
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rit'd .KilH»ll)»»rlit, king of Kont, Tho dntes Twj'stleii, 1761.] W. H. 

of hor liirlli ami ht»r mamairt^ nn>not known. ,^ . 

lluribort rtM-noil r)(;i-.5«J7, and seoras to have „ BEBTHEAU, CHARLES (1660-1733i. 
marriod lnj,-olH»rjr soon art»T his accession. !'«;«<*" pa»t or in London, was bom at Mom- 
Bortha's imrents ar«^ said to liave cons<»ntwl I^^^^r, and educated partly in France and 
to ht»r inarria^ro on the condition that slio and l^^ly m Ilolland. He waR admitted to tlw 
t\u^ hi.sho]> wlio should come over with her """Wtn- ut the 8>Tiod held at Vigan in 1681. 
should W allowed the free ext-n'ise of the """ shortly afterwards became one of the 
rites «>fehrisiianiiv. It is certain, however, P|J»tor8 of the then important church of 
that her fathiT died before her marria^re. Her , ^|V^«^»\*^^ Pans. The revocation of the 
mother di.nl oSO (Ukko. TiRON. ix. 2{\), «iict of JS antes drove him out of France, and 
Bertha came over to Kn>:land aceomiMinied , !»*-* ^"™® \^ England in 168r>. In thefollow- 
bv Liudhard. hisljop of Senlis, who was aj)- i »"ff >^a^ "^ ^^s chosen one of the pastors of 
|)ointed to minister to her. She n^ceivwl "^« French church m Tbreadneedle Street. 
St. Martin's, an old Koman-British church, l^ondon, a post which he occupied forfortj- 
Mituated outside tlie walls, to the east of the lour years. 

newer (.'antfHiurv, for tht» punKWt^s of her "♦* »» »*"^^ ^^ have been remarkable for hi* 
worship. Tht' <Mmiiiijr of Bertha and her ny^mor}- and eloquence. Two volumes of 
bishop must, to some extent at least, have "i** Rt»rmons were printed in Holland in 
paveil tin* way for the work of Aufi^ustine, I'l- ^^^^^ l/W. 

and thouj,di Liudhard di»Hl bi*fon» the arrival [An obituary notice in vol. i. of the BiMio- 
of the Boman missionaries (B.kda, ILK thi\qm» Britaiinique, published at the Hague in 
ix. L>7 ), it is ])robable that Oregorv had stmie : \"33, is the main authority for the facts of Ber- 
cimimunieat ion witli tlu' iiueen on'the subjet^t *"V'^"''' "^'^'^n;^ h«« ^^ copied, or abridged, br 



ini -1 . "■;" pV "' " ."• ".\"'"7" '" m»h» some rulditiooHl infom«tion, anc 

(Clot .. .1.) w.t..onu.r^m.at nnc.-8torlllo<l(^ , the subjects of tho publi«hed BermonM 

\y\ff ((. lovis) wli(»si' marriage hnl to the con- . F T M 
>ersiou of the Franks. In Bertha's church 

AujfustineaudhiseomjMiniousworshimwdand BERTIE, SiR ALBEMARLE (1755- 
preaehed. and tluTe doubtless herliusband 1^24), admiral, was bom on 20 Jan. 1755. 
was baptised iu r)i>7. When, in (K)l, Pope He was made lieutenant on 20 Dec. 1777, 
(irejrorv si-nt Mellitus, Pauliuus, and others ; and in the battle of I'shant, 27 Julv 177S. 
to Kujjlaud as addit ional workers in the new was first lieutenant of the Fox, whiclb acted 
Iwirvest-tield, hi' wrote a letter to Bertha, in as n'p*»ating ship. On 10 Sept. the Fox was 
which he speaks of the conversion of the captured by the Junon, a French frigate of 
Knjrlish as due to her, connmrin^ her to vastly supi»rior forct> (Beatsox, AVir. and 
Helena, the motluT of Constant ine : he also Mil. -Vw/ioi'r*, iv. -WH, and Bertie, with th^ 
mentions lu-r leariiinj*", and declares that her other officers and the ships company, became 
jrotxl works were s])oken of not in Home alone, a prisoner of war. He was able, however, 
but that they liad roachinl Constantinople to r**t urn to England in the following Januarr 
and ha<l b«'e!i heard of by the emperor. At to give evidence on the trials of Keppel anil 
the «ime time he implies that she might have Pallisser, which told heavily against thf 
done ev»Mi more, and exhorts her to greater latter [see Keppel, the Hon. ArcusTrs". 
dilig»'uce iu strengthening the faith of her He had no further employment till the down- 
husband. This is the last record of Bertha's fall of the ministry' in Marcli 1782, when h-^ 
life, fi>r the tradition which s]H>aks of her was appointwl captain of the Crocodile fri- 
as having been ])n*seut at the foundation of gate, m the Channel. In 1790 Bertie com- 
St. A u;j:u>tiiie's monastery is without hist ori- manded the Jjatona frigate; in 1792-3 he 
cal l);i<i^. The dat »■ of ht-r deat h is not known ; commanded the Edgar, 74 guns, in the Chan- 
she certainly died b»*fore herliusband .^"]thel- nel ilei»t under Ijord Howe; and in 17W 
berht, for he appears tcUuive marritnl a si^cond commissioned the Thunderer, 74 guns, in 
wife. She was buried in th»» porch of St. which he had a small share in the action of 
^lart in, in the church of SS. Peter and Paul, the First of June. In 1795, still in the Thun- 
Shi» left a sou, KaulMihl. who was still a derer, he was with Sir John Borlast* AVanvn 
heatlu-n when he succtH?ded his father on the in the Bay of Biscay. Afterwards, in rapidsac- 
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ces8ion,hecommanded t he llenown, Windsor, eventually became that nobleman's fourth 
and Malta, all in the Channel. He became wife. She was married at the early age of 
rear-admiral on 23 April 1804, and vice-ad- sixteen, and was left a widow in iriio with 
miral on 28 April 1808. He was then sent two sons, Henry and Charles, both of whom 
out as commander-in-chief at the Cape of died of the sweating sickness within a few 
Qood Hope, and in October 1810, when the hours of each other on 16 Julv 1551 [see 
attack on Mauritius was being prepared by Braitoon, Henry and Charles^. She was 
the East Indian squadron, he went in the married to Richard Bertie about the end of 
Africaine frigate to ioin the expedition. His the year 1552. In the latter part of Ed- 
unexpected arrival beyond the limits of his ward VFs reign she distinguished herself by 
station, and his necessary assumption of the her zeal for the reformation. To escape the 
chief command, not unnaturally nettled Vice- vengeance of Bishop Gardiner she left Eng- 
admiral Drury, who, though Bertie's junior, land with her husband, and remained abroad 
was commander-in-chief m India, and had during the reign of Queen Mary. An account 
had the whole charge of organising the expe- of her wanderings on the continent will be 
dition. Brury expressed himself with great found in the memoir of her husband [see 
bitterness, and wrote to the admiralty that he Bertie, Richard]. Her death occurred on 
considered himself to be ' insulted and in- 19 Sept. 1580. Fuller says that she was * a 
jured* (8 Nov. 1810). After all, Bertie's share lady of a sharp wit and sure hand to thrust 
m the enterprise was extremely small, for it home and make it pierce when she pleased.^ 
the French naval force had been previously Seventeenth-century copies of a popular 
overpowered, and the surveys necessa^ to Elizabethan ballad (by T. Deloney), entitled 
insure a safe landing had been made. Once * The most Rare and Excellent History of 
on shore the troops found no enemy capable the Dutchess of Suffolk and her husband 
of withstanding them, and the island sur- Richard Bertie's Calamities,* are extant in 
rendered on 8 Dec (James, Naval Btst, the Roxburghe, Pepys, and Bagford coUec- 
1860, V. 204). Bertie returned to the Cape, tions of broadside ballads. 
and shortly afterwards received orders to re- jLadv Georgina Bertie's Five Generations of 
turn to England, principlly, it would appear, a Loyal House; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), ii. 280; 
in consequence of a disagreement witn the Courthope's Historic Peerage, 611.] T. C. 
local commissioner of the navy. On his Ti-mnTi-Bi nrr^^^n^ a r-^-rr-r^ 
arrival he wrote to the secretary of the ad- BERTIE, MONTAGUE, second Earl 
miralty (28 March 1811) requesting, almost 0^ Lindset (1608 P-1666), adherent of 
demanding, an exact inquiry into lus official ^}3-™^ ^f ^^ ^^^ eldest son of the first Eari 
conduct. This, however, was coldly re- of Lmdsey bv Elizabeth, sole daughter of Ed- 
fiised, and Bertie had to rest content till the ^^rd Lord Montague, of Boughton, North- 
ministerial crisis in the following year, when amptonshire. In eariy life he served in the 
the yeidict of the outgoing admiralty was LowCountriesascaptamofa troop of cavalrj-, 
immediately reversed, and Bertie's services, and on the outbreak of the civil war he assisted 
more especially in respect of the capture of h»8 fatlier to rallythe county of Lincoln on the 
Mauritius, were acknowledged by abaronetcv, »»/® ^^ ^}^^ ^i"ff» ^J himself raising a regiment 
9Dec. Hehad,however,nofurthercomman*d. of cavalry. At the battle of Edgehill, where 
He became an admiral on 4 June 1814, was "® commanded the regiment of guards, he 
made K.C.B. on 2 Jan. 1815, and died on made a desperate attempt to rescue his father; 
24 Feb 1824. "^^ finding this impossible, he voluntarily de- 

[Official Letters in the P.R.O.; Marshall's }J.^^^,^"^»«l^T]^a\^e ^^^^^atten^^ 
Naval Biog. i. 196; Gent. Mag. (1824), xciv. i. ^>^ ^j^^n wounded, tor some tmie he re- 
459 1 J. K. L. mamed a prisoner m Warwick Castle, from 
which he issued a vindication of the kings 

BERTIE, CATHARINE, Duchess (Bow- cause, which was printed under the title, * A 
AeER) OF Suffolk (1620-1680), only child Declaration and Justification of the Earl of 
of William Willoughby, eighth Lord Wil- Lindsey, now Prisoner in Warwick Castle, 
lonffhby de Eresby, was bom in 1620. Her wherein he makes apparent the Justice of his 
mouier, Maiy de Salines or Saluces, a near Majesty's cause in taking armes for the pre- 
relative of Katharine of Arragon, had been servation of his Royall person and preroga- 
maid of honour to that queen, and had tive. As it was sent in a letter to the Right 
come with her to England on her marriage Honourable Henry, Earl of Newarke, now 
with Prince Arthur. On her father's death resident with his Majesty at Oxford, 26 Jan. 
in 1526 she succeeded to his dignity and for- 1643.' Obtaining an exchange he was joy- 
tune, and was entrusted to the guardianship fully welcomed by the king at Oxford, and 
of Charles Brandon, duke of Suflfolk, and took part in the battles of Newbury, Copredy, 
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a few days later under Sir John 
t the relief of Grave, in Brabant, 
IS invested by a Spanish army under 
insfeld, and before 24 March 1586 
inted to succeed Sir Philip Sidney 
■emorship of Bergeu-op-Zoom. On 
.586 Leicester informed the queen 
able piece of service ' achieved by 
.by in capturing with a small force 
panish convoy bound for Antwerp. 
vs later he helped in the surprise of 
P Axel. In June an attack was made 
jr convoy loaded with supplies for 

Willoughby took prisoner George 
the commander, and with the aid of 
^'lish officers completelv routed the 
n the skirmish W'lUougliby's friend, 
) Sidney, received his death-wound. 
;e following winter, while hostilities 
ispense, serious disiigreements arose 
B English commanders, and between 
sh government and the States-Ge- 
[olland. Before the campaign opened 
lir John Norris ha<l been recalled, 
oughby had succeeded him in the 

of the cavalry. In July 1687 
and Willoughbv failed, alYer strenu- 
8, to relieve Sluys, then besieged by 
of Parma. ArVilloughby toot part 
rarrison of Bergen-o]f-Zoom in many 
nts in the two succeeding months, 
no decisive results. On 10 Nov. 
,ester was recalled, and Willoughby 
lied in his place as commander of 
sh forces in the Low Countries. He 
I resigned his post at Bergen-op- 
id formally assumed the supreme 
on 4 Dec. Willoughby's new post 
f extraordinary difficulty : the home 
nt failed to remit to him either 
tod, or clothing for the troops, and 
litless appeal for supplies made to 
js-General, AVillougnby wrote di- 
the queen (7 Jan. 1 587-J^). He bit- 
iplained to Lord Burghley at the 
5 that his authority was so restricted 
as out of the question for him to 
the war, and that the Xetherlanders 
nting the apparent Iv purjwseless in- 
the English. On 14 March 1587-8 
ras forwarded to Willoughby from 
and he was ordered to negotiate a 
ween the States-General and Spain, 
s which he was directed to propose 
refused to entertain. While matters 
I in doubt, the Spaniards threatened 
id Ostend, the two chief strongholds 
:herlanders. Tlie nueen, angered by 
isfactory course or events, and not 
• that the States should suifer for 
inate refusal to follow her advice, 



addressed a series of indignant letters to Wil- 
loughby, complaining of the plans he was 
making to withstand the new Spanish attack. 
In June 1588 Willoughby was ordered to 
send two thousand men to England in antici- 
pation of the arrival of the Spanish armada, 
and he then begged in vain to oe recalled. In 
July his wife joined him at Gertruvdenberg. 
On 31 July he captured the San Matteo, a 
Spanish man-of-war that had run aground 
between Ostend and Sluys while escaping 
from the rout of the armada. Throughout 
that and the previous days Willoughby, then 
at Flushing, had directed the ships under his 
command to keep a close watch on the Duke 
of Parma's fleet, and he thus prevented the 
latter from going to the aid of the Spanish 
armada. The enemy became active in the 
Netherlands later in the year, and on 14 Sept. 
1588 Willoughby, with his small forces, ar- 
rived at Bergen, resolved to defend it at all 
hazard a^inst the Spaniards. The city was 
soon under siege, but Willoughby's energy 
kept the enemy at bay, and on 3 Nov. they 
finally retired. In I)ecember W^illoughby 
was ordered by the home government to de- 
spatch a portion of his forces to Portugal, an 
order which he was very unwilling to carry 
out. The States still loudly expressed their 
dissatisfaction with Elizabeth's treatment of 
them, and Willoughby 's position was one of 
increasing embarrassment. At length, early 
in March 1588-9, his request to leave the Low 
Countries was granted, and on 14 March 
1588-9 he arrived in England. His health 
was broken by his many anxieties, and his 
estate ruined by the remissness of the home 
government in forwardinff supplies, the ex- 
penses of which he had bad to defray out 
of his own pocket. 

But W^illoughby was for the present allowed 
little leisure. After his arrival in this coun- 
try he was one of the commissioners appointed 
to try Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, for 
treason. On 20 Sept. 1589 he was nomi- 
nated to the command of a poorly-equipped 
army of four thousand men sent to the aid 
of Henry of Navarre at Dieppe. Henry 
warmly welcomed Willoughby, although he 
expressed a desire for more men, and Wil- 
loughby, writing to Walsingham, called at- 
tention to the disgracefully inadequate equip- 
ment of the English soldiers (30 Sept.) 
Buoyed up by the presence of the English 
auxiliaries, Henry determined, at Willough- 
by's suggestion, to march boldly on the forces 
of the league in Paris ; but when he had arrived 
in the fauboiu*g8 near the capital, he judged 
the step to be over-bold and retreated, al- 
though Willoughby strongly urged him to 
persist in the attempt. On the return of 
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Navarre*8 army to the north, Willoughby took Berwick he energetically put in order the 
a prominent part in the capture of Vendome fortifications, and govemea the town and 
early in November, of Mons (19 Nov.), of district with a severity that produced a 
Alen9on (14 Dec^, and of Falaise (27 Dec.); long series of disputes between him and his 
l)ut his troops suffered terriblv from want of neighbours. Many of the latter complained 
food and of proper clothing. NVilloughby re- , to the council of the north sitting at i ork of 
ceived no money from home, and Henry of i Willoughby's alleged injustice, but in almost 
Navarre, though he treated Willoughby with | every instance the government in London 
much deference, declined to pay his men. | approved Willoughby 's action. On 22 Nov. 
Willoughby wrote to the privy council that 1600 Willoughby sent a long justification of 
his soldiers marched bareiooted throughout his rigorous treatment of the garrison of Ber- 
the fatiguing campaign, and that more died wick to the queen. Soon afterwards he was 
from hunger and cold than in battle. After i busily engaged in watching pirate * Don- 
Henry had taken Honfleur (14 Jan. 1589-90) kirkers' off tne coast, and a ship was sent him 
Willoughby obtained permission to return | for the service. He regularly sent information 
home with the remnants of his suffering army. ' to Cecil of all that happened in Scotland, and 
After 1590 Willou^hby*s poverty and ill- [ was frequently in direct correspondence with 
health determined him to live a ' Coridon's > King James. But his health was rapidly 
life ' on the continent. He was at Spa in failing, and he died on 25 June 1601, pro- 
1 594, and later on travelled in Italy (cf. | testing with his last breath his loyalty to the 
Nichols, Progresses j iii. 260-1). On 7 Oct. queen and his affection for Sir Biobert Cecil. 
1594 Elizabeth sent Willoughby an autograph On 20 July his remains were removed from 
letter, expressing the hope that he had re- | Berwick, and buried at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 
covered his health, and lamenting his inability > in accordance with his will (dated 7 Aug. 
to serve her. Dr. Hawkins, writing to An- 1599). Lady Willoughby survived her hus- 
thony Bacon in February 1595-6, mentions , band till 1624. His eldest son Robert [q. v.] 
that Willoughby had been very seriously ill at i became Earl of Lindsey . His second son Pere- 
Venice, but had with great difficulty managed grine entered the service of Prince Henry, 
to remove to Vienna. * Very certain adver- and was made knight of the Bath by James I 



tisement,' which proved false, of the death in 1610. He afterwards fought a duel with 

of Willoughby reached London in June 1696 Lord Norris, in which he was wounded, and 
(Birch, Memoirs of Eliz. i. 327, 377, 428, ' died in 1640, aged 65 (Nicholb, Progresses 

453, ii. 34). On 28 Aug. and 12 Sept. 1596 of James /, ii. 309, 344, 676). Bertie's other 

Willoughby a])pealed to Essex to use his children were Henry, Vere, Roger, and Ca- 

influence to obtain for him the governorship tharine, who married Sir Lewis Watson, first 

of Berwick-on-Tvveed. In October 1596 Wil- Ix>rd llockinprliam. 

loughby returned to Encrland. On 12 Oct. ' Willoughby's valour, cliiefly exhibited in 
he sent to Anthony Bacon from his house in the war in the Xetlierlauds, and especially 
Barbican, London, a memorandum on the at the siege of Bergen, excited more ad- 
best way of witlistanding another Spanish miration on the part of his contemporaries 
invasion, whicli is printed in Birch's * Me- than that of almost any other soldier of the 
moirs of Queen Elizabeth,' ii. l(yr-8. Towards | time. Glowing descriptions of his prowess 
the end of February lo97-8 Willoughby was appear in * A True Discourse Historical of 
appointed governor of Berwick and warden the succeeding Governors in the Netherlands' 
of the East March. lie arrived at his post (London, 1602), translated bv Thomas 
on 28 April. In a letter dated 2 May, ad- Churchyard from the 'Historica belgica ' by 
dressed to the privy council, Willoughby Emanuel Meteren ; in ' Honor in his Per- 
called attention to the inefficient state of the fection,' a eulogy on the earls of Essex, Ox- 
army in the north, and of the fortifications ford, and Southampton, and on Robert Bertie, 
on the borders. In June 1599 he came into Willoughbv's son, published in 1624 (a copy 
conflict with James VI of Scotland. He had is in the 6renville Library); inNauntons 
sent a small force into Scotland to arrest an * Fragmenta Regalia,' 16')3; and in Lloyd's 
Englishman named Ashlield, suspected of ^ Worthies.' The spirited ballad of * Brave 
secret hostility to Queen Elizabeth. Auto- , Lord Willoupfh by 'relates one of Willoughby *s 
graph letters on the subject passed between exploits in Flanders with no verj- strict ad- 
James and Willoughby, and it required much herence to historical fact. The earliest copy 
negotiation to satisfy the king that no dis- , known is an illustrated broadside in the llox- 
respect had been intended him. In February burghe collection, and cannot be dated earlier 



loOO-lBOO Willoughby was in London on 
leave of absence, and in intimate relations 
with Sir Robert Cecil. On his return to 



than 1640. It was very frequently reprinted 
in the seventeenth century, and Dr. Percy 
included it in his *Reliques,' 1765. The 
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absence of all reference to it in the *Sta- Sullolk passed between them. The bishop re- 

tioners* Registers' of the sixteenth centiirv, ferred to three jiarticiilars in which that lady 

and its historical inaccuracy, go far to support had given him otlence. In the lifetime of the 

the conclusion that it is not of Elizabethan duke she had at a dinner selected the bishop 

origin. There is evidence, however, to prove a^ the man she loved least . In her pro{Tre»s 

that there once existed two undoubtedly she had caused a dog to be carried in a rochet, 

6ixteenth-century ballads concerning Lord calling it in derision by the name of Gardiner. 

Willoughby — the one entitled * Lord Willo- When the bishop was in the Tower he veiled 

bie*s Welcome Home,' and the other * Lord his bonnet to her out of his chamlier window, 

AViUoughby's March ; ' but neither of these whereupon she remarked that it was merry 

is now extant. *The good Lord Wil- with the lambs when the wolf was shut up. 

loughbey ' mentioned more tlian once in the In fine, Bertie was urged by the bishop to 

baUad of 'Flodden Field' (Percy Folio MS.y persuade the duchess to conform to the ca- 

ed. Hales and Fumivall, i. 3:^9) is a de- tholic religion. Bertie frankly declared, how- 

scription of Sir John Willoughby, a relative ever, that that would be (juite hopeless unless 

of Bertie's mother, and does not of course she could be satisfied of the truth of cat hoi i- 

concern Bertie himself. cism. He was then dismissed in a friendly 

[TheaccountofBertieinFiveGenerationsofa manner, and soon after^va^ls contrived. 

Loyal Honse, by Lady Georgina Bertie (1845), through the bishop's instrumentality, to ob- 

pL i. 67-401, b very complete, and gives copious tain tne queen's license to leave the realm, 

extracts from bis numerous letters and journals and to pass and repass at pleasure, for the 

preserved at the Record Office. A memoir of purpose of obtaining payment of certain debts 

Peregripe Bertie, by a descendant of the fourth due from the emi)eror and others abroad to the 

generation, edited by C. H. P[arry], 1838, is duchess as executrix of her former husband, 

rich in genealogical tables, but is otherwise of jj^ g^iled from England in June lo.>4. 
httle value. Henrj- of Navarre s letters to Wil- Subsequent events impressed him with a 

laaghby are printed ^n Lettres Missives de genseofthe danger to which the duchess would 

uS^^J; ' ^"'- '"^ ^^^^»^° 5^« Document^ be exposed by remaining in this countr^' ; he 
Inedits). The mteresting questions connected . 5 ^^ i^t-«i i j iV 

irith the WiUonghby Balkd. are ably and fully J*™^ returned to England, and on 1 Jan. 
discussed by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth in the 16*>4-o with much difhculty and risk got her 
Ballad Society's reprint of the Roxburghe Bal- , away from London m disfjuise, with a few 
Inds, iv. 4-11. See also Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; attendants. They lay hid m Kent until 
Birch's Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth (1754); Ful- 6 Feb., when they embarked at Gravesend, 
ler*s Worthies; Cal. State Papers, 1585-1601; | and thence went to Santon in Cleves ; but 
Strype's Annals ; Leycester Correspondence, they w^ere soon obliged to leave that place by 
1585-6 (Camd. Soc) ; Froule's Hist. England.] I niglit. After enduring great hardships they 

S. L. L. I reached Wesel, where on their arrival tliev 
BERTIE, RICHARD (1517-1582), bus- could find no shelter, and sutlering from cold 
band of the Duchess Dowager of SufTolk, was and hunger they were about to pass the nicflit 
son and heir of Thomas Bertie, of Bersted, in ! in the church porch, when they casually dis- 
Kent, captain of Ilurst Castle, in Hampshire. ; covered Francis de Rivers, minister of the 
He was bom in the latter county about i refugee Walloons there, by whose kind aid 
Christmas Day 1517. He was admitted a ' they were comfortably settled in a hired cot- 
scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in ; tage. There the duchess was deliven?d of a 
February 1 63S-4, proceeded B. A. in 1537, and ! son, who, from the circumstances of his birth 



is said to have been a fellow of that house. 
■Subsequently he joined the household of Sir 
Thomaa Wriothesley, lord chancellor, and ul- 
timately earl of Southampton. He was re- 
puted to be a very accomplished gentleman, 
'Mrell versed in the Latin, French, and Italian 
languages, bold and shrewd in discourse, and 
■Quick at repartee. In 1552 he married Ca- 
4^iarine, duchess dowager of Suifolk, who was 
also in her own right Baroness Willoughby of 
lEresby [see Bertie, Catharine]. On Good 
t'riday 1653-4 he appeared under compulsory 
process before Bishop Gardiner, the lord chan- 
-cellor, at his residence, AVinchester House, in 
^uthwark, and on the following day a sin- 
Ifular conversation respecting the Duchess of 



abroad, during the wanderings of his parents, 
was named Perecrine, and who afterwards 
became Lord Willoughby de Eresby [see 
Bertie, Peregrixe]. 

Bertie and the duchess found themselves 
insecure at Wesel. as a plan to entrap them 
had been matured by Lord Paget. On a 
friendly hint from itJir John Mason they 
therefore removed first to Strasburg, and then 
to Weinheim, in the palatinate of the Hliine, 
where they remained until they began to be 
in want and almost in despair. At this junc- 
ture they received a kind invitation from Si- 
gismund Augustus, king of Poland, who had 
been apprised by John Alasko [see Laski] 
of their distress. In April 1557 they left 
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Weiiiheim. Before they reached Frankfort , ford ), he acquired high proficiency in Tarious 
they narrowly escaped murder: but, after ' kinds of learning, especially hi8tor\%matbema- 
encountering much trouble and danger, they tics, heraldr\',geognijphy, physics, religion, and 
arrived in Poland, where they were well re- divinity. lie also displayed a strong love of 
ceived by the king, and generously placed by adventure, and an eager interest in foreign 
him in the earldom of Kroze, in Samogitia. travel. In 1597 he accompanied the expe- 
They continued there in great (juiet and ho- dition of the earls of Essex and Nottingham 
nour until they received intelligence of the against Spain, and after the capture of Cadiz 
death of Queen Mary, soon after which time was knighted in the market-place for hisdis- 
they returned to England. ; tinguished valour. Continuing to spend hi» 

Bertie sat in the parliament which assem- time for the most part abroad, he was prefient 
bled on 11 Jan. l^G^-^ as one of the knights . in 1598 at the siege of Amiens, and aiter- 
for the countv of Lincoln, his colleague being ; wards varied the monotony of visits to foreipi 
Sir "William Cecil, secretary- of state. He was ■ capitals by taking part in various brilliant 
in Queen Elizaljeth*s retinue when she visited captures of Siwnish galeons. He had mean- 



Cambridge in August 1564, and on that oc- 
casion the degree of M.A. was conferred upon 
him bv the universitv. In 1572 he claimed 



time, in 1601, succeeded to the barony and 
estates of his father, but found himself, not- 
withstanding this, in straitened circum- 



to be summoned to the House of Lords in " stances, for in a letter in 1603 {Cal. State 
right of his wife's barony, and it appears that 1 Paper*, Dom. Series, .hunes I (1603-10), 
for a short period his claim to be so sum- p. 18) he asks leave to continue his travels 
moned was recognised as valid. The Duchess abroad until he has paid off ceI'^8in debts in- 
of Buffolk died in 1580, and his son Peregrine curred by his father. After his ^return to 
soon afterwards succeeded to the baronv of England he laid claim, through his mother, to 
"Willoughby. Bertie died at Bourn, in Lin- . the earldom of Oxford, and to the office of lord 
colnshire, on 9 April 1582, and was buried at _ high chamberlain. His claim was contested 
Spilsby in the same coimty. In Spilsby i by Robert deiVere, who after long dispute 
church there is a stately monument to his j was declared Earl of Oxford, decision being, 
memory and that of the Duchess of Suffolk. ' however, given in favour of Lord Willoughby 
Besides his son Peregrine he had issue by the * so far as concerned the office of lord highcliam- 
Duchess of Suffolk a daughter, Susan, bom berlain, and in the second year of Charles s 
in England in 1554, who was successively ! reign he took his seat above all the barons, 
wife of Reginald Grey, earl of Kent, and ot ' Duringthegreaterpartof the reign of James I 
Sir John AVingfifld. His portrait, painted he lived in retirement in Lincolnshire, s^/fking^, 
by Holbein in 1.">4H, has bff^n enfrraved. He according to Lloyd, to im])rove his fort um*ji 
wrote a * Narrative of tlu* Troubles of Catha- by thrifty manaprement ; bv * noble trathc. he 
rine, Ducliess of SuHolk, during the Reign of having learned at Venice and Florence that 
Queen Mary,' "vvliicli is printed in Foxe's 'Acts merchandise is consistent "vvith nobilitv ; ' by 
and Monuments.' the due improvement of his estate ; and bv 

[Lidy (feorginalk'rtic'sFivoOeiurations of a I a * rich match,* the lady "vvhom he married 
Loyalllouse, i>t.i., containing the lives of Kichard being Elizabeth, sole daughter of Edwanl, 
ik'rtie and his son PtTftrrine. Lord Willoughhy i Lord Montague of Boughton, Northampton- 
(Lon<lon, 1845): Memoir of Ptngrine Bertie, ' shire. In parliament he afterwards spoke fre- 




accomp 
BERTIE, UOBKliT, first Fakt.ofLixd- work, a contract was made with him in H>;^5 
SKY ( ir)72-l<)4:^), lord high admiral of Eng- to drain the fens lying between Kyme Eau 
land, and general of the king's forces, was and the Glen, computed to contain :3().()00' 
the el(l(,'st son of Pep'grine Bertie, Lord AVil- acres, on conditi(m that he should receive 



loughhy (!•• Fresl)y[(].v.], by ^fary, dau^diter 
of John \'»Tt', rarl of ( ).\ford, and was born in 
London, H> Dec. 157:^ (Lloyd, Mnnoirtt, p. 



two-thirds, or '24,000 acres, of the reclaimed 
land. The work was com])leted within three 
years at a cost of 45,0(K)/., and houses and 



;{()S). (^ueen Elizabeth was his godmother, , farmsteadings were afterwards built bv him 

and tluj earU of Essex and Leicester his | on the enclosed land (AVhekler, The Fens 

H]>onsors. \\v\\\\r 'followed,' according to of South Lhicolnahire, \h 97 ; State Papers 

Llovd, * by a set of masters that disposed of Dom. Series). The.<e peaceful avocations 



all his hours at home, and an excellent tutor 
that disposed of his t ime in the university ' (^Ox- 



l)eacelul av<ications 
engaged only a portion of his attention, for 
already, on the declaration of war against 
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Bpain in 1624, he had served for some time in 
the Low Countries as colonel of a ref?iment 
of 1,500 men. Thence he was recalled to 
take part in the naval expeditions of the 
Duke of Buckingham. For his important 
Services he was in 1626 created Earl of Lind- 
fieVy and on the duke's death at Portsmouth, 
at the hands of Felton, in August 1628, he | 
succeeded him as admiral of the fleet which ; 
liad heen gathered together to make a final 
effort for tne relief of liochelle. The attempt 
issued in disastrous failure, not in any degree 
trom fault of the admiral, but owing to the 
&ct that the condition of the vessels and the 
cliaracter of the officers rendered it im]:)08- 
sible that the fleet could perform a naval 
achievement of any diiRculty. In 1680 
Lindsey was made a knight of the order of 
the Bath and a member of the privy council. 
In the following year, upon trial of combat 
between Lord Hea and David liamsay, ho 
was appointed to act as lord high constal)le 
for the t^jky. After commanding a fleet of 
forty sail for securing the Narrow Seas, he ; 
was in the eleventh year of Charles chosen , 
lord high admiral of England. On the Scots ' 
taking up arms in 1639 he was appointed i 
governor of Berwick. At the trial of Straf- . 
ford in the following year he, being at that | 
time speaker of the House of I^rds, acted as | 
lord high constable. When the civil war 
broke out he raised the counties of Lincoln I 
and Nottingham in the king's defence, the ! 
gentlemen of Lincoln engaging themselves I 
m the service of the king chiefly from their , 
strong regard for the Earl of Lindsey. He I 
was the chief adviser of Charles in the ; 
measures he took to rallv the defenders of! 

*' I 

the throne, and was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the royal forces. I^rince Ruj)ert 
was general of the horse, and in the prince s 
commission there was a clause exempting 
him from receiving orders from any but the 
king himself. It was impossible from such 
an arrangement to expect satisfactory re- 
sults. As the kinfj^ began to show a prefer- 
ence for the opinions of the prince on all 
matters relating to the war, the Karl of 
Lindsey found himself virtually deprived of 
his command. Matters reached a crisis at 
the battle of Edgehill, 23 Oct. 1642, when 
the ' prince set out without advising him, and 
in a form he liked not.* Deeply gulled at the 
unmerited slight, Lindsey exclaimed that * if 
he was not flt to be a general he would at 
least die a colonel at the head of his regi- 
ment.' He was as good as his word, and, 
while leading his regiment forward pike in 
hand, received a mortal wound. lie was 
carried off the field to a cottage hard by. 
Had surgeons been procured, it is supposed 



he might have recovered, but on the opening- 
of the wounds he died from loss of blood be- 
fore morning. While lying on the straw in 
the cottage he was visited by the Earl of 
Essex and other ofiicers, whom he with great 
earnestness exhorted to return to their alle- 
giance. He was buried in the vault at Eden- 
ham, Lincolnshire. Clarendon, who charac- 
terises the Earl of Lindsey as a person of 
* great honour, pagacity, courage, and of an 
excellent nature,' states that his loss was * a 
great grief to tlie army, and generally to all 
who knew him.* An earlier eulogy, together 
with a finely engraved portrait, appears in a 
rare tract entitled * Hanover in his Perfec- 
tion,' London, 1624. A copy is in the Gren- 
ville Library-. Bertie was succeeded jn the 
earldom by his eldest son Montague Bertie 
[q. v.] 

[Lloyd'H Memoirs, pp. 306-15 ; Dugdale'* 
Baronage of England, ii. 408-9 ; Birch'n ilends 
of IllustriouH Persons of Great Britain, ])p. 85-6 ; 
Biog. Brit., ed. Kippis, ii. 282-4 ; Whiiclocke'* 
Memorials; Rushworth's Hi»t. Coll.; Clarendonn 
Hisitorv of the Rebellion; State Paper?*, Domestic 
Series,' Charles I.] T. F. H. 

BERTIE, Sir THOMAS (1758-1825), 
vice-admiral, son of George Hoare, Esq., of 
Jjondon and formerly ot Middleton Era, 
Durham, entered the navy in 1773, on boanl 
the Seahorse, where he was messmate of 
both Nelson and Troubridge, with whom he 
kept up a close intimacy till their death* 
(Aefsmi Despatches, freq., see index). lie 
aftenvards served with Sir Edward Hughes 
in the Salisbury, and with Captain Kowley 
in the Monarch, in which ho was present in 
the battle of Ushant on 27 Julv 1778. He 
followed Rowley to the Suffolk, and was en- 
gaged at Grenada, 6 July 1779; and again 
to the Conqueror, as lieutenant, and was in 
Rodney's tnree actions with l)e Guichen, 
17 April, 15 and 19 May 1780. lie con- 
tinued with Admiral Rowley until made 
commander, 10 Aug. 17H2. 

On 20 May 1788 he married Catherine 
Dorothy, daughter of Peregrine I^rtie, Esq., 
wliose name he assumed, in accordance with 
the terms of Bertie's will. 

Captain Bertie was advanced to post rank 
on 22 Nov. 1790, and appointed for a short 
time to the Leda frigate. In 1795 he was 
sent out to the West Indies in command of 
the Ilindostan, 54 guns ; but, after a severe 
attack of yellow fever at Port-au-Prince, was 
obliged to return home in October 1796. The 
following year he commanded the Braakel, 
54 guns, at Plymouth, and in October was 
appointed to the Ardent. The Ardent, though 
only of 64 guns, was a large and roomy ship: 
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^the tinest man-of-war upon her decks that 
ever I saw/ wrote Nelson in congratulating 
him {ib. iii. 2). For the next three years 
she was employed in the North Sea, under \ 
Lord Duncan and Vice-admirals Mitchell 
and Dickson, and in the beginning of 1801 I 
was sent into the Baltic with Sir Ilyde ' 
Parker. It was Bertie's good fortune to be ■ 
in the division detached under Lord Nelson I 

I 

against Copenhagen, and to have am im- 
portant share in that hard-fought battle, 
2 April. Early on the morning after the 
action Lord Nelson went on board the Ar- 
dent to thank her commander, officers, and 
men for their conduct and exertions, and 
on 9 April Sir Ilyde Parker appointed 
Bertie to the Bellona, 74 guns, in room of 
Sir Thomas B. Thompson, who had lost a 
leg in the battle. The Bellona remained in 
the Baltic with Nelson till the July follow- 
ing, when she was sent to England and 
thence to join the blockade of Cadiz. On 
the peace she was sent to the West Indies, 
and was eventuallv paid off in June 1802. 
On the renewal 01 the war Bertie was ap- 
pointed to the Courageux, but was compelled 
Dy family affairs to give up the command 
after a few months. In December 1805 he 
was appointed to the St. George, in the 
Channel, and continued in her until his pro- 
motion to flag rank, 28 April 1808. He was 
shortly after sent to the Baltic, and was ac- 
tively engaged in tliat very arduous service I 
till 10 Ffb. 1810, when he was obliged by 
ill-health to strike bis flag and go on shore, 
nor was \ut able again to accept employment 
Ix'forL' the peace. In June 1813 he was 
kni^^hted, and rect^ived also the royal permis- | 
sion to accept and wear the insignia of the 
S\v(;dish order of the Sword. lie became 
vice-admiral on 4 Dec. 1813, and died on 
13 June l&jry. j 

[Martilmir.s Roy. Nav. Biog. i. 380; Naval 
Clironiolf. xxxvi. 1 (with portrait); (ient. Mag. 
(182o), xov. ii. 177.1 J- 1^- L- 

BERTIE, Vli:Ul': (d. 1680), judge, was of 
a loyalist family, being fourth sou to the 
lord chamberlain Montagu, second earl of 
Lindsey, by his first wife Martha, daughter of 
Sir AVilliam Cockavn of Uushton in North- 
umptonshire, and widow of John Ramsey, 
earl of Ilolderness. To this probably he owed 
his rapid professional advancement. lie was 1 
<Mitered at the Middle Temple 29 Jan. 1654-5, ! 
was called to the bar 10 June 1(>59, and be- 
came a master of the bench of his inn in ; 
January 1673-4. Previously to 1065 he ob- . 
tained the degree of serjeant-at-law, and in 
that year, with his brother Charles, was made 
an honorarv M.A. at Oxford on the occasion of 



the visit of the Earl of Manchester, secretary 
of the treasury and treasurer of the ordnance 
(Wood, Fasti Oxon. ii. 285). On 4 June 
1675 he was made a baron of the exchequer, 
and was transferred to the common pleas 
15 June 1078. On the king's forming a 
new council of thirty, with Lord Shanes- 
bury as president of the ministry, he was 
discharged from his office 29 April 1679. 
With him were discharged also Sir William 
Wilde, and Sir Edward Thurland, and Sir 
Francis Bramston, barons of the excheauer. 
As Mr. Justice Bertie, along with these judges, 
had four davs previously been among those 
who tried Katbianiel Reading in the court of 
king's bench at Westminster, who was in- 
dicted on the evidence of Bedloe for stifling 
king's evidence against the lords in the Tower, 
and as none of these judges concurred in the 
sentence of 1,000/. fine, one year's imprison- 
ment, and one hour in the pillory, pronounced 
by the other judges. Sir I. North, lord chief 
justice of the common pleas, William Mon- 
tagu, chief baron, and Sir R. Atkins, baron 
of the exchequer. Sir T. Jones, and Sir W. 
Dolben, probably the cause' of his disgrace 
was want of political complaisance (State 
Trials, vii. 201, 24 April, 1079). He died un- 
married 23 Feb. 1680-1, and was buried in 
the Temple Church. The contemporary law 
reports contain no report of any of his de- 
cisions. 

[Foss's Lives of the Judgfi^ ; CoUins's Peerage, 
ii. 19; Oxford Cat. Grad. 55; Luttrell, i. ii.] 

J. A. H. 

BERTIE, WILLOUGHBY, fourth Earl 
OFABiNGDox(1740-1799),politician, theson 
of Willoughby Bertie, the third earl, by his 
wife Anna Maria, daughter of Sir John Col- 
lins, was born on 16 Jan. 1740, and succeeded 
to the earldom on his fathers death in 1760. 
He was educated at Westminster School 
under Dr. William Markliam, afterwards 
archbishop of York: in 1767 he was one of 
the stewards of the school anniversarv. He 
proceeded to ^Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
was created M.A. on 20 Jan. 1761 . lie after- 
wards spent a few years in Geneva, where he 
adopted democratic principles. He seems to 
have made the ac(juaintance of Wilkes at an 
early date, and to have loyally suj)ported him 
in his early struggles with the government (see 
Bertie's letter to Wilkes at Paris, 28 June, 
1767 ; Addit. MSS. 30869, f. 133 ; :^875, fl*. 
1 , 2). In * The Speeches of John Wilkes,' pub- 
lished in 1777, the anonymous editor of the 
volumes, who is easilv identified with Wilkes 
himself, describes Abmgdon as *one of the most 
steady and intrepid assertors of liberty in this 
age,' and the most delightful companion in 
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private life. Abingdon was a ven' frequent Earl of Abingdon in consequence of her pre- 
apeakerinthcHouseof Lords from 1775 until sentation of the colours to the Bloomsbury 
his deatk He was an intimate friend of the and Inns of CJourt Association/ This pamnh- 
Jlarquis of Koddngham, and usually voted let passed through nine editions. Abingdon 
with the Rockingham whig8,but he advanced diea on 20 Sept. 1799. He married on 7 July 
far beyond the principles of his party in his 1708 Cliarlotte, daughter and coheiress of Ai- 
Aupport of popular ri^ts. In his first speech miral Sir Peter Warren, K. B.( at one t ime M.P. 
(1776) he denounced the bill for restraining for Westminster). She died on 28 Jan. 1794. 
the trade of America as a 'most diabolic mea- Bv her he had three sons and a daughter. 
«ure/andheseized every opportunity between The eldest son, Monta^, bom on 30 April 
1776 and 1783 of attacking the policv that 1780, succeeded his father as fifth earl, and 
producedthe war with America. In l/'77 he died on 16 Oct. 1854. Willoughby, the 
publislied, through Almon, * Thoughts on Mr. second son, bom on 24 June 1787, became a 
Burke's Letter to the Sherifls of Bristol on captain in the navj-, and was wrecked in the 
the Affairs of America,' in which he attacked Satellite oflf the Goodwin Sands in 1810. 
Burke for not following up with sufficient Abingdon was in the habit of sending 
energy or persistency his first great sjieeches copies of his speeches in parliament to the 
against the war. iThe pamphlet attracted newspapers, * with' (it is said) *a handsome 
mat attention from aU political parties. , fee ' to insure their insertion in a prominent 
Horace Walpole, writing to the Rev. William position. In a speech delivered in the House 
Mason (21 Sept. 1777), says: ' Are you not of Lords on 17 Jime 1794 Abingdon called 
content with Lord Abingdon s pamphlet ? attention to the immoral practices of attor- 
are you not more ? are you not glad he has neys, and instanced the conduct of one, 
BO well pufied away Burke*s sophistries ? ' ; Thomas Sermon, an attorney once employed 
Burke felt the attack keenly. Before its by himself. Abingdon forwarded the speech 
publication he had met Abingdon at the | to the newspapers, and it was published. 
Marquis of Rockingham*8, and had treated ! Sermon thereupon brought a crimmal infor- 
the earl with scant respect; but when he saw '• mation for libel against the earl in the court 
Abingdon's 'Thoughts announced for publi- ' of king's bench. The case was heard on 
cation, he wrote to the author begging him to | 6 1^« 1794 before Lord Kenyon. Erskine 
suppress the book, and Abingdon in a polite . was the prosecuting counsel ; \he defendant 
reply regretted his inability to accede to the pleaded his own case. The jur>' found Abing- 
request. Afterits publication Burke discussed don guilty, and he was sentenced, 12 Jan. 
with Rockingham the desirability of replying 1796, to three months' imprisonment, was 
to it. An anonymous reply to Abingdon^ fined 1(X)/., and was required to find sureties 
• Thoughts' was issued by Cadell in 1778, for future ffood behaviour (Isaac Espixasse's 
but thepopularity of the pamphlet remained , CVm«* at Am Priusy Kin(/'$ Bench, i. 36; 
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lective body of the people of England, in of Burke, ii. 183-5; Burke's Correspoii«lence, 
which the source of our present political dis- 1852; Walpole's Letters (ed. Cunninpham), vi. 
tractions are pointed out, and a plan pro-, 484,486,vii.26; Welch's Westminster Scholars."] 
posed for their remedy and redress. Abmg- { S. L L. 

aon's speech (2 Dec. 1783) in favour of peace ' 

with America was issued as a broadside in : BERTON, WILLIAM of (j7. 1376), chan- 
1783, with a caricature of the coalition cellor of Oxford, 1380, is first mentioned in 
ministry of Fox and North. From 1782 on- 1376, as B.D. of Merton College, among the 
wards Abingdon mainly devoted his at ten- witnesses summoned to give information to 
tion to Irish afiairs, bringing into the Ilouse a royal commission appointed to inquire into 
of Lords a series of bills for the conciliation a dispute between the faculties of arts and 
of the Irish people, but he found few sup- divinity and that of law in the university 
porters. A speech of his on the affairs of (Wood, Antiquities of Oxford, i. 4^*9). In 
Ireland, with the copy of a bill for reorgan- February 1379-80 he ser\ed on a similar com- 
tsing the Irish parliament, was published as ' mission nominated to examine the disorderly 
1 pamphlet in 1782. state of Queen s College (ib. p. 496). By this 

Abingdon sympathised strongly with the time he was D.D. and chancellor of the uni- 
Prench revolution. He opposed the war with versity, having been elected in succession to 
France, and in 1798 published a rhapsodical Robert Aylesham, who died in the autumn 
)ulogy on the revolution under the title of of 1379 (Wood, Fasti Oxan, p. 30). Ber- 
A Letter to Lady Loughborough from the , ton's chancellorship is important because of 
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its connection with the Wjcliffite centre- . was bom in London in 1723. His hthxtt 
versy respecting the sacrament which then ' who was a silk dyer, removed a few year* 
affitated Oxford. According to the author afterwards with his family to Copenhagen' 
of the *Ku8ciculi Zizaniorum ' (p. 241), he Here, at an early age, young Bertram ob^ 
had at un eurlit^r time taken an energetic tained the post of English teacher in tlv^ 
part (*8trenu»;egit acdeterminavit ') in oppo- school for naval cadets. Being keenly dt?^ 
sition to tlie new opinions. It is noticeable sirous of celebrity, he conceive^ at the 
that, unlike the majority of Wycliffe's anta- of twent^^ur, the idea of bringing himeeL 
gonists, \w, IjelongtKl to thc» s^^ular clergy, into notice by means of a literary forgery 
As chancellor he was able to give an official ^ He selected as the victim of his imposture th 
weight to his arguments. He issued a decree celebrated Dr. William Stukeley, whose 
condemning the sacramental doctrine under putation for antiquarian learning, and 
severe p«Mialties, but not mentioning Wycliffe manifest eager credulitv, rendered him a suit 
by name. It was this * stuiteutia,' bearing able object for such a design. In June 174 
tne signatures of twelve doctors, which was Bertram commenced a correspondence wit 
promulgute<l in the Augustinian school at ' Stukeley, in the course of which he mentiont' 
the very time that Wyclill'e chanced to be : that a friend of his was in possession of 
disputing there ^ in cathedra' in defence of j manuscript work on Roman antiquities, by 
the doctrines it condt?mned (Fa/fcic. Ziz. pp. monk name<l Richard of Westminster, which 
llOseqcj.) Tlie duration of Berton's chan- included a copy of an ancient itinerary o 
cellorship is uncertain, Anthony ik Wood Britain, in many points correcting and suppl 
(Fasti, I.e.) makes it expire in 1J380, and I menting the itinerary of Antoninus. Stuk 
liobert Uygge hold thf» r)mce in lli81. Yet, ley's interest beinpexcited,hestronglypres3ed 
if the dates in the ' Fasciculi Zizaniorum ' Bertram to obtam possession of the manu- 
(see Shirlev's introd. p. xliii, n. 1) are to be script, 'which, after some difficulty, he ac- 






trusted, Berton's decree against WyclitFe's 



fore 10 Mav in the latter vear, and this chro- 
nology has been universallv accepted (even by 
Wood liimself, in his * llistory,^. 499). On 
the other lumd, a correction in a manuscript 
of Wyclitle's 'Confessicm' (Fascic. Ziz. p. 
115, n. 1) raises a doubt whether the affair 
did not actually take place in l.'iHO. Wood 
also states ( FaMti^ I.e. ) that Bert on was again 



complishcd;' and in subsecjuent letters he 



teaching must have lM*<>n published shortly be- transmitted to Stukeley what purported to 



be copies of successive portions of the work, 
with a facsimile of a few lines of the manu- 
script, the writing of which was pronounced 
by the English palaeographers to be over four 
hundred years old. In tne meantime Stuke- 
ley had made incjuiries, which resulted in the 
discovery that Richard of Cirencester, a chro- 
nicler of the fourteenth century, was an in- 



ehancrllor In l.'J.*<2, until, * lit* (jiiitting his mate of the abbey of Westminster. Tliis 
])lao(', or »'lei«' (Icsin-d to leave it, forasmuch information he inqmrted to Bertram, who 
as he s<'(Mn«Ml now to favour \Vvch?ve and readily acce])ted it, and * Richard of Ciren- 
his disciph's,' was in Mav or .June succeeded cester' was thenceforward the name by which 
<mce nioD' by Uy^^ge. The hitter's action, the supposed author was designated. In 1756 
however, in the sul)s»'(ju»'nt stages f)f the > Stukeley read before the Society of Antiqua- 
Wyelitlite eontroversy (Faj*nr. //r. pp. 299, ries a paper containing an analysis of the 
.'W4, IM) s»Mj.) renders it more ]ik»«lythat his newly dis<:ov«'rKl work, and this paper was 
election marked the temporary ascendency published in 1757, accompanied by a copy of 
of the H'tonuer's ])arty (compare Matthkw, I Kichard's map. In the same year Bertram 
F)i<flit<h li'orks of IVyvlif hithorto unprintefl, published at Copenhagen a small volume, Avith 
introd. ])p. xxv secpj., iHSO). lie this as it , the title, * liritannicarum Gentium Ilistorii© 
may, both B<'rton's and Uygge's signatures I Antiquje Script ores Tres,' containing the 
are attaeli»'d to th«? condrninatiim of \Vy- ' works of Gildas and Xennius, and the full 
cliffe's 'eonelusions' resolved on by the couii- ' text of his own forgery, with an elabonite 
cil of London in the summer of l.'iH^ ( Fascir. commentary. It is remarkable that the map 
Z/2.p]>.2ss, JOO), and the only works aseribi'd given in this volume differs very materially 
to Berton (Balk, ^Script. Brit. Vatal. vi. 89) i from that in Stukeley'stract. Stukeley, how- 
are exclusively directed against Wyclille. ever, adopted Bertram's map in his account 
[Authoritios Cited ahoro.] K. L. P. I «*' Richard's work, ])ublishe(l in his ' Itinera- 
x»T3iT>m-D * Ti/r ro i. -i Hum Curiosuui ' iu 1 776. The ingenuitv and 
BERTRAM. ^S-., Katkamkits.] ^ ^ j^.^^,;,,^ ,iis,.l«y..,l in Bertram's forgery are 

BERTRAM, Gil AULES ( 1 7:?.'^-! 765), j really extraordinary, and fully account for the 
or, as he sometimes cliost; to sign himself, unparalleled success which the imposture oli- 
CifAKLEs .Tuijus, the clev«*rest and most tained. At the time when the work ap- 
successful literary impostor of modem times, iM?ared, the idiom of mediajval Latin wTitera 
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"had been little studied, and there were in j cles ' in Bolm*8 * Antiquarian Library' ; ' and 
England few, if any, persons capable of per- | Bertram's forgery, though now repudiated by 
ceiving that the Latinity of the pseudo-llich- ' all competent scholars, still continues to mis- 
ard was not that of a fourteenth-century ! lead ill-informed students of British antiqui- 
monk. Bertram's antiquarian information, ' ties. Bertram died (according to Nyebup'b 
moreover, was, on the whole, quite on a level ' lAteraturlexicon) in 1766. Besides the work 
with the best knowledge of his time. The ■ already referred to, he published at Copen- 
spurious treatise, therefore, was .eagerly ac- | hagen : 1. * An Essay on the Excellency of 
cepted by most of the English antiquaries as the English Tongue * (1749). 2. * Kudimenta 
an invaluable source of information on the Grammaticce Anglicanne'(17oO). 8. * Ethics 
Koman geography of Britain ; and the injurj' from various Authors ' (1751 ). 4. *The Koyal 
which the forgery has inflicted on this study English-Danish Grammar ' (1753). 5. * A 
can scarcely be overestimated. Amongst the , corrected edition (in German) of Dauw's 
eminent writers whose speculations are seri- * AVohlimterricliteter Schilderer und Mahler' 
ously vitiated by the admission of this fie- , (1755). 6. An edition of Nennius (1758). 
titious authority may be mentioned Whitaker 7. A Danish translation of an English work 
(the historian of Manchester), General Roy, * On the great Advantages of a Godly Life ' 
Dr. Lingard, Lappenberg, and Stuart (the (1760). 8. * A Statistical Account of the 
author of* Caledonia Romana '). The map of Danish Army ' (in German, 1 761 ; in Danish, 
Britain contained in Dr. William Smith's i 1762). 

M:Jlas8i^ Atlas 'abounds with errore derived' [Stukeley's Family Memoirs, «l. Lukis; 
from this source, and many of Bertram s stukeley's Itinemrium Curios*um ; Nverui> eg 
unaginary names of Roman stations have Kraft, Alraindoligt Literaturlexicon : oVnt. Mag. 
found their way into the ordnance maps. In | March 1866, May 1866, OctoUr 1866, October 
fact, nearly all the current works on Roman , 1867.] H. B. 

Britain show important traces of the same 

misleading influence. Although one or two BERTRAM, ROGER (rf. 1242), judge 
earlier scholars (as Reynolds in iiis * Commen- i and baronial leader, was son of William Ber- 
t'ary on Antoninus ')liad ventured to suggest tram, lord of Mitford in Northumberland. 
that the monk of Westminster had drawn , Having joined the northern barons in their 
Somewhat freely on his imagination, it was advance on I-iondon in the spring of 1215, his 
Hot till near the middle of this century that I castle and barony of Mitford were subse- 
the work was seriously suspected to be a mo- , quently (31 Jan. 1210) seized on by the king 
dem forgery. This suspicion gained strength (Clfivs. 17 John, m. 11), and entnisted to 
^rom the fact that a diligent search at Copen- W^illiam de Ulecotes. After the accession of 
hagen failed to discover any trace of the Henry III he made his peace, 24 July 1217 
original manuscript. The question, however, (CVfliw. \ Hen. Ill, m. 13), but only re- 
"was not conclusively settled until the publi- | covered Mitford from Philip de Ulecot€\*» after 
cation in the 'Gentleman's Magazine' for 1866 many months litigation and a fine of 100/. 



and 1867 of a series of papers by the late B. B. ( Clam, 1 Hen. Ill, m. (5 dors. ; 2 Hen. Ill, 
"Woodward, librarian of Windsor Castle. Mr. m. 8, m. 15). Becoming in favour with the 




pe- 
riods, the forms of some of the letters being j He was summoned to besiegi^ Cockermouth 
quite modem, or indeed entirely imaginary. 3 Feb. 1221 {C/aus.oIIen. Ill, m. 10 dors.), 
lie also pointed out that Bertram's Latin is, : and was excused scutnge * pro fidt^li servicio 
for the most part., a literal rendering of the • suo,' 3 July 1224 ( Clatut. 8 He7i. Ill, m. 1 1). 
English idiom of the eighteenth century, con- , He was appointed a justice itinerant for 
tainingmany words (as statio for a Roman i Northumberland HJuiyV2'2iy(ih.i)IIe?t.III, 



* station,* and 9upplementu9n for a 'supple- 
ment 'or appendix) used in modem senses, 
which are as foreign to the usage of mediieval 
.writers as to that of the ancient Romans, and 
gave instances in which the forger had copied 
the mistakes of Camden and the false read- 
ings of modem editions of the classics. In 
spite of this masterly exposure, a translation 
of the work, with no expression of doubt as 
to its genuineness, was published in 1872 bv 
Br. Gmes, as one of the 'Six English Chroni- 



m. 11 dors.), and 14 Dec. 1220(j7>. 10 He?i. Ill, 
m. 2(5 dors.), and for Cumberland 30 June 
1220 (i*. 10 Hen. Ill, m. lo dors.), and 
10 Sept. 1227 {fb. 11 Hen. Ill, m. 5 dors.). 
In 18 Henry III (12aV4) he was again ap- 
pointed for both these counties and for Lan- 
cashire, and in March 1 237 he whs a Avitness 
to the agreement at York before Cardinal 
(>tho as to the differences between England 
and Scotland. At the beginning of 1242 he 
])aid 35 marks to be excused from the Gascon 
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expedition (Pip, 20 Hen. Ill, North.), and by Robert Dodsley, under the title of 'Prai*-' 

died very shortly afterwards (Matt.Westm.), ceriana.' In 1775 Berwick, in common yni^ 

his lands Ixfing delivered to the king^s es- several other non-complying scholars, wm^ 

cheator :?4 May 1242 {Fin. 20, ffen. Ill), deprived of his scholarship, ostensibly becan?^^ 

[Dugiiale's Baronage, i. 644 ; Foss's Judges, ii. he had failed to reside in college as regdari 

237 ; Hodg!*on'8 Northumberland, ii. (ii). 40.1 •* ^^® statutes demanded. He appealed t 

J. H. R. the visitors, who were the archbishops o»> 

BERTRAM, ROGER 0^.12^), baronial , t'^^^^'^^^^'"''/^^ '^'^^^ ^^^^C^ 

leader, waTson of Roger^rtraii d, 1242 ^± ^^'f^T^.^^^f ^IT.wi.- 

[a. v.] He did homagTfor his knds on at- 7^^^ Provost Hutohmson adnjitted thathi- 

tiJining his majorit728 June 1240 (Fin, 30 ''^"exceptionable character entitled him t 

Hen, III, m. 0), and, joining the baronial ^tZ '""^f^^"^, T^'' was remstated. t, 

party at the outbreak of the barons' war, Jt^T^ ^ 1*,^.*™^ T ""^ 

zZ,^\,^^^^ ♦!,« ««;-^«^«. --«*„«,vj -♦ AT^-fk iJodsleTS collection writes: — 

was among the prisoners captured at >ortn- -^ 

pton by the king, 5 April 1204 (JFYti. 48 P«>«d of imagin'd arbitrary si 



the authors i 




sivay. 



am 

Hen, III, m. 4), whereupon his castle of 
Mitford was seized and entrusted to William 
de Valence (Pat. 48 Hen, III, m, 14). Re- 
leased by the victory of Lewes (13 May 
1204), he was one of the eighteen barons 
summoned to Simon de Montfort's par- 
liament, 14 Dec. 1204 (Claus. 49 Hen. Ill, 
m. 12 dors.), but is not further mentioned. 

He was compelled to alienate most of his ' . -, ^1 • -n • 1 ^ i. j j 

property, and was dead in 1276, when hig ^«'-*N»5«r"«!Lt«'l' 0'?««"«d wwp 

widow hatl remarried a Robert, de Xevill, and 
his son was claimed as a ward of the crown 
(Hot Hun. 3 Ed, I), 

[Dugdale's Baronage, i. 544 ; Lonls* Reports 
on the Dignity of a Peer, i. 142; Hodgson's 
Northumberland, ii. (ii.) 36, 40.] J. H. R. 



Prancer long dream'd he safely might dispUj 
Imperial pow*r, accountable to none, 
Fear*d like a German monarch on his throne. 
Subservient to his will the board convened, 
SabmisiiFe, loyal ; Berwick was arraigned, 
Gondemn'd, depriv'd, a convict on record ; 
Three rel>el8 only disobeyed their lord. 
But Robinson and justice interfer*d. 
Reversed the sentence, and the victim 8par*d. 



BERTRIC. [See Beokhtkic] 
BERTULF. [See Beorhtwttlf.] 



sented by Bishop Percy, of Dromore, to the 

vicarage of Tuliylish, m his native county ; 

from whence, in 1795, he was referred to 

the vicarage of Leixlip, county Dublin, and 

to the rectory of Clongish, county Longford, 

on the presentation of the Elarl of Moira, who 

made him his domestic chaplain. In 1810 

he published the * Life of Apolionius of Tyana, 

from the (Jreek, with notes and illustrations,' 

and in the following year * A Treatise on the 

Government of the Church.' In 1812 he 

BERWICK, Barox. [See Hill, Wil- dedicated to his patron (dating his pr^fac^ 

LTAM Noi:l.j from p]sker, near I^ixlip) the 'Lives of 

BERWICK, DuKK OF. TSee Fitz-Ja3IES, >rarciis Valerius, Messala Corvinus, and Titus 

James. 1 " Pomponius Attious.' Ilis next patron, the 

Marquis of Hastings, commissioned him to 
BERWICK, EDWARD (h. 1750), an edit a number of letters to and from Dr. 
Irish clerpryinan, sometime domestic chaplain Bnimhall, primate of Ireland in the seven- 
to the Earl of Moira, and aftenvards to the teenth centurv, which had come into the 
Marquis of Hastings. He was a native of ])()ssession of the marquis through the lUw- 
county Down, and was educated at Trinity don familv. The preface to this work is dated 
College, Dublin, where he gained a scholar- < Lurgaii,! Jan. 1819.' 
shi]). Berwick was first brought into notice 
by his successful resistance to certain arbi- 
trary regulations of the provost, who forbade 
the students to take a public part in electoral 
matters, whilst he ex])ected them to vote for 
])arliameiit{iry candidates of his own nomi- 
nation. The ])rovost in question was Major 
Hely Hutchinson, M.P. for Cork, whose ap- 
])ointmeTit was regardtid by th(> younger mem- 



[Berwick's Works, as cited; Pranceriana by 
tho pseudonyTnoDs Nathan ben Saddi, Dublin, 
1784 ; Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816.1 

L.S-T. 

BESSBOROUGH, fourth Earl of. [See 
PoNsoxBY, John William.] 

BESSE, JOSEPH (1683 ?-l 757), quaker 
controversialist, was bom about 1083, and was 



hers of the college as having a political object, | resident at Colchester, where he was a writing 
and wns resented by them on that ground, master. He married, 9 Oct. 17 16, in that town 
His dictatorial sway called forth a number ; Hannah Dehorne, who died at Chelmsford, 
of squibs, some of which (appearing between ; and after her decease he removed to Rat<;liffe, 
1774 and 177C>) were collected and edited ' where he died 25 Nov. 1757, and was buried 
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in the Friends' burial-ground. He had a son 
of the same name, who emigrated to Pennsyl- 
\'ania. Besse was a convert from the Angli- 
can church, and refused a church lirmg 
of 400/. a year. He was a rigorous coutro- 
Tersialist, and full details of his writings are 
given by Smith. Besides editing various 
works of Sewell, Claridge, Ilenton Brown, 
Isaac Penington, and Bownas, he wrote the 
following books and tracts: 1. 'Carmen 
Spirit uale . . . olim k Kichardo Claridge 
.Ajiglicd compositum et editum et nunc Latin^ 
versum ab J. B.' London, 1728. 2. * A Cloud 
of Witnesses proving that the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry hath misrepresented 
the Quakers' (signed J. B.), London, 1732. 

3. 'A Defence of Quakerism,' London, 1732. 

4. ' Abstract of the Sufierings of the People 
call*d Quakers,' London, vol. i. 1733, vols. ii. 
and iii. 1 738 (not an abridgment of t he **Suffer- 
ings ' mentioned later). 6. * The Protestant 
Fhkil ' (an anonymous book on baptism), Lon- 
don, 1786. 0. * A Brief Accoimt of many of 
the Prosecutions of the People call'd Quakers 
for Tithes, Church-rates, &c.' (anon.), London, 
1736. 7. ' A Collection of the Sufferings of 
the People called Quakers, for the Testimony 
3f a Good Conscience, from 1660 to 1089,' 
London, 1763, 2 vols, folio. 8. ' The Uni- 
^enality of the Love -of God to Mankind,' 
London, 1766. 9. * Some Scriptural Obser- 
v-ations on (1) the Spirituality of Gospel- 
urorship ; (2) the Nature of true Christian 
Prayer ; (3) Our Saviour's Direction concern- 
ing Fasting/ London, 1766; and various 
pamphlets. 

His most important work is the * Suffer- 
ings of the Quakers,' a laborious compilation. 
The cases of persecution &c. are arranged 
under the several counties, followed by New 
England, Barbadoes, Nevis, Bermudas, An- 
tigua, Maryland, Jamaica, Europe and Asia, 
Isle of Malta, Hungaria and Austria, Dant- 
xig, Hamburg, Germany, Ireland and Scot- 
land. The use of the work is further facili- 
tated by copious though somewhat peculiar 
indexes. 

[Smith's Descriptive Catalogue of Friends' 
'Books. 1867.] W. E. A. A. 

BEST, CHARLES (^. 1602), poet, was 

« contributor to Francis Davison's * Poetical 

Hapeodie.' The first edition of that anthology 

contains two pieces by Best, * A Sonnet of 

the Sun ' (eighteen lines) and * A Sonnet of 

the Moon.' To the third edition (1611) he 

contributed * An Epitaph on Henry Fourth, 

the last French King,' 'An Epitaph on 

Queen Elizabeth,' * Union's Jewell, * A Pane- 

gyrick to my Sovereign Lonl the King,' and 

a few other pieces. Best's name is only 



known in connection with the * Poetical 
llapsodie.' The * Sonnet of the Sun' and 

* Sonnet of the Moon ' are graceful pieces, 
and make us regret that the author wrote 
so little. 

[Davi8on*8 Poetical Rhapsody, ed. N. H. 
Nicolas, 1826.] A. H. B. 

BEST, GEORGE (d. 1684?), navigator, 
accompanied Martin Frobislier in the three 
voyages undertaken (in 1576, 1677, and 
16/8) to discover the North-west Passage, 
and published, on the return from the third 
voyage in 1678, *A Trve Discovrse of the 
late voyages of discouerie, for the finding of 
a passage to Cathaya, by the Northweast, 
vnder tne conduct of Martin Frobisher, 
generall : deuided into three Bookes. In the 
first whereof is shewed his first voyage. 
Wherein also by the way is sette out a geo- 
graphicall description of the worlde and 
what partes thereof hauo bin discouered by 
the Nauigations of the Englishmen. Also 
there are annexed cert ay ne reasons to proue 
all partes of the Worlde habitable, with a 
generall Mappe adioyned. In the second is 
set out his second voyage, with the aduen- 
tures and accidents thereof. In the thirde is 
declared the strange fortunes which hapned 
in the third, with a seuerall description of 
the Countrey and the people there inhabiting. 
With a particular Card therevnto adioyn^ 
of Meta incognita, so farre forth as the secretes 
of the voyage may permit. At London, Im- 
printed by Henry Bynnyman, seruant of the 
Right Honourable Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Vizchamberlain, Anno Domini 1678,' 4to, 
black letter. The book, which is of the 
highest rarity, is dedicated to Sir Christopher 
Hatton. In the third voyage the fleet con- 
sisted of seventeen ships. Best was captain 
of the Jane Anne. The adventures through 
which the voyagers passed are described 
graphically and quaintly. At the time 
of its publication the narrative attracted 
much attention. A French translation ap- 
peared in the same year, under the title of 

* La Navigation du Cap. Martin Frobisher 
Anglois es regions de west et nordwest en 
l'ann6e 1677. Pour Antoine Chuppen,' 8vo. 
In 1680 a Latin translation (from the 
French) of the account of the second voyage 
was published at Niirenberg. Tivo years 
later an Italian version appeared at Naples. 
A second Latin translation (from the French) 
was issued nearly a century afterwards, in 
1676, at Hamburg. Best's narrative was in- 
cluded in the third volume of Hakluyt's 
'Voyages,' 1600, and was reprinted in 1867 
by the Hakluyt Society. A George Best, 
servant to Sir Christopher Hatton, was 
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kill»sl ill a ilui'L aluuit >[arclL l'»"^^<-4. by k:rfr*arlyattVvcevi his menial develnpinent. (.hi 

Olnrr St. John, jit'torwanls Vi-vmmt itran- the death of hi< mother, 10 April 1797. he 

«li'..Mj, Til"" |t.T<i>ri i-i ilmhtU'ss t«»UM«h'iiti- siuv^^^'tW to a freehold estate, and had to 

ti" I with t;i'- \\Ti:»'r«»t iii»'*Trve lK'iL*«>vrsH.' r*'*i*:n his fellowship at Magdalen, lie 

\ti •:l;-~ (?••-:;■» l^-^r. tVli-iw of Jfsus C'»l- s»»rrle«l at Lino«iln without eccle»ia.«tical 

li ^' '. i'.i;ul»r'. L''. was iTwrirut*'"! to rh»» vioar- iliiri*-!. an-.l >Tr»"»nc^r doubts sprang up in Lis 

:i^'- ot" A'll S...;ir'S.(\imhriiL.'. ill l*>r». :in«l ro min.l as to the spiritual authority of tbe 

t-i.^ IN'.! '-\ 't'Sr. n.inva!i-iii-Th?-l-'a'*T. L >!i- i-liurx-h of Enirland. These dnubts wet* 

d'M. "n l>H*i. Up- I'^d in No\>:u}wir 1»»<.H.>. f.Lrrlwr Sirv/n^rrhenttl by intercourse with the 

1 '..•.■ .I'?.';.,- ('• .•.'•■■•.•■;/,•.'.*'•*, :i. o'J4. w:i»*r^ AhK- R-.aum-^n:. then in charge of the small 

i: '.^ \\T\K\S\ 'i".i''^l •■i.i: h- wa* ^vrhaps :li- »*ar:;»I;ooliapela? Lincoln. < hi 17 May 179^ 
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V ••• ^... ■ \ *■ Vv' 1 l '.i.' '.'.- "-^ ■/. i •> ■ "I •- s. "-...?- - V ".r TaT.'f. I \n'i: that ViMl 
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rork, called 'PoTerty and the Baronet^s 
family, a Catholic Story/ 12mOy 1846, a few 
nonths preyioasly, in 1845, some papers of 
lis on ' vices, Sins, and Crimes,' haying ap- 
peared in ' Dolman's Magazine/ 

[Aatobiogmphical writings of Henry Digby 
Beste, reissued with the reprint in a third edition 
of his Sermon on Priestly Absolution, 1874, pp. 1- 
S5, and 1 1 4-239 ; Register of the Demies of 8. 9i. 
Biagdalen College, Oxford, 1785, iv. 97 ; Catho- 
lie Uagaeine for 1838, p. 480 ; Notes and Queries, 
Ist series, xii. 227, 314, 3rd series, xi. 57. note.] 

O.K. 

BEST, PAUL (1590 P-1657), controver- 
sialist, came of a family which had been long 
of the gentry in the North Riding of York- 
shire ; but his father, James Best, having re- 
moved to the East Riding, was resident in 
the rectory-house of Hatton Cranswick, near 
Driffield, known as the burial-place of Alfred, 
king of Northumbria. Here it is believed Paul 
was bom ' about 1590/ In 1598 his father > 
purchased the manor of Emswell, about two 
miles from Driffield, for 2,050/. It had been 
a monast-ery of St. Mary of York, and in pos- 
session of Sir Thomas Crompt on. James Best, 
as was the wont then with squires, cultivated 
his own land and grew rich. Dying in April 
1617, he left in his will 'competent portions' 
to his younger children, and his manor of 
Emswell and messuages at Beverley to Paul, 
his eldest son. Paul was at the university of 
Cambridge when the message reached him of 
his father's death. From a manuscript written 
by the Rev. Rog^r Ley, we learn that Paul was 
01 Jesus College, Cambridge, having Sir Wil- 
liam Boswell, afterwards ambassador for Eng- 
land at the Hague, as his tutor, and this Roger 
Ley as his fellow-student and ^ intimate.' In 
September 1617 he left Jesus, and became 
a fellow of Catherine Hall. His father, wlio 
was most probably a puritan, had meant him 
to be of Emmanuel. On 13 Feb. 1618 he 
parted with his manor of Emswell to his 
younger brother Henry for the sum of 2,200/,, 
whicn was paid him as an annuity for his life. 
Of his character while at the university Ley 
thus writes : ' In wit he surpassed the ordi- 
nary sort, and had a mighty reach. Yet was 
he more nimble than staid. His quaint and 
curious searches in philosophy above the ordi- 
nary strain made me and others much admire 
him. For a serious study he excelled in the 
mathematics, and for a pleasantrio in poetry.' 
Verses by P. B. prefixed to Robert Anton's 
* Vice's Anatomy ' (1617) have been assigned 
to him, but this P. B. was of Magdalen College. 
The only poetry by him now traceable is a copy 
of verses * to Uhnst.' On leaving Cambridge 
lie followed 'uncertain courses.^ He pro- 

TOL. IV. 



ceeded to the continent, and mingled a good 
deal with educated and * disputative' men 
of the period. He is found in Germany in 
1624, and in Poland, and as a soldier under 
Gustavus Adolphus; but Ley, his biogra- 
pher, does not claim for him military re- 
nown. * If he had any good military parts,' 
he says, ' I may sav he was able tarn marte 
guam Mercurio. t'it to hold discourse with 
any man he was, and an excellent companion.' 
Ley continues : * He fell to dispute often where 
he had opportunity, as in the imiversity of 
Gryphiswald in Pomerania . . . where Pris- 
cian was slain. ... In these northern parts of 
Germany, and also Poland and Transylvania, 
places not free from error, he unhappily dis- 
puted with some auti-trinitarians, and more 
adhering to carnal reason than to mysteries 
of faith, he was drawn to the dangerous 
opinion, the denial of our Saviour's divinity.' 

His return was preceded by some years 
of retirement in Germany, chiefly spent in 
the study of unitaritan theology. His an- 
nuity from the sale of Emswell is traced as 
having been paid 26 May 1628, also in 1632 
at Emswell, and again upon August 1632 and 
April 1634. The chronology is not exact, 
but after-allusions bring him before us as a 
sufferer for his opinions. Having written 
out his conclusions on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he submitted his * loose papers ' to 
the Rev. Roger Ley for his judgment. The 
manuscript was sent privately and in con- 
fidence. Ley appears to have instantly made 
the * loose papers ' public by bringing them 
under the notice of those in authority. Best 
never changed in this allegation. In his last 
pamphlet, * Mysteries discovered,' in a reite- 
ratea copy of his * Humble Petition ' he ex- 
pressly places it on record that he had been * a 
close prisoner ever since the 14th February 
1644[-5] onely for this his presumed reason or 
opinion, committed to a minister (a supposed 
friend) for his judgment and advice onely.' 
Be this as it may, all we leam is that Roger 
Ley and other divines were assiduous and 
earnest in their visit sand reasonings with the 
prisoner. 

Roger Ley's manuscript, as well as Wliite- 
locke^ * Memorial of the English Aft'airs 
during the Reign of Charles I,' enables us to go 
behind the scenes so far. Best is represented 
as having applied * tlie most profane epithets 
to the doctrme of the Trinity/ calling it * a 
mystery of iniquity, a three-headed monster, 
a figment, a tradition of Rome, inonstnnnbi- 
forme and triforme,^ Sec, For this he was 
committed to the (Tatehouse 14 Feb. KVW-o. 
After several examinat ions, on 28 March 1 (U5- 
G the house voted that he be hanged for his 
offence. On 23 Nov. a provision, affirming t he 
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liiwfiilnosH of ra])itul ]mni8linu>ut for heresy, | ton, Driffield; Wallace's A nti-TriniUrianBiopi' 
was curritMl, l)iit it wiim not till 2 May HU8 ' phy. i. 87, iii. 16J ; "Whitelocke'a Memoriili: 
that tin* onliiiunct; was notiiiilly uawHKl, and i 5^**»ili "i. 292 ; Best's Works.] A. B. G. 



hy that (lat«' Ht'st had Imm'h n*h»HW»d. In 1040 
li»'Ht dn'w iij) * A Li'ttiT of Advice vnto the 



BEST, SAMUEL (1738-1825), a pn;. 
tendo<l prophet, is stated to have been at one 



Ministers assemhl.M at \\ est minster with I p,,riodofhi8lifea8er\-ant insevemlfamiliwin 

Ht.v.;rall panM'lH of guent'S, n^commended to London, where he earned a reputation for dl*- 

th(Mrsad(l,'stronsi(h.rati()ns. . . . The possi- ],oneRtY (ImpoAfure detected, p, 42). Acco^^ 

nlitv ot a »T..tiek s repentance, so lonjj as in^to another account he had been-posriblv 



cjiuMitlv, that Ffiu/ lirst (whiit-^'ver his er- children 'either from indolence or morbidity; 
rours M^ at pn'siMit ) as wt.ll us Paul the I ,j^,|^p„„j^^^j„„j3^p^fgj,^,^-^^,j^^yjj,,^^;^^ 

AiKKstl.., oner a hlasplirni.T, may one <lfty: an allowance of eight shillings a week beii«r 
iMTome a (MmvtTt it hr h.. not untimely j ^.^^^^^ to his support bv one of his 

Htaryi'd to death lu.ion'hand, Um [m^ MS. i ^la^^rhters. Piscardinjr his oripinal name, he 

descriptive, io 
the special mU- 
enabled him to 

, 1 .. . 1 . 1 1 , 1 - .---*.— .."' v'isitors in a room 

* hy j)leased to take notice tliat^ he had been adorned with fantastic emblema and device*. 




noiiitin^ out the Way froiu Ihibvlon to the |^,j„.j Owinffto the interest excited iii hi? 
Iloly (ity, lor the p)od ol all such as during p^.tensions, *Poor-help ' removed to a hoiw 




* •; ,'. ,^ , ;,, • 1 • • »"^<* proiessea to ear no oTiier loou tuan Dreaa 

minster l(>4i . 1 Ins is an appeal to justice, ^^^^j ^^^^^^^ ^„^ ^^ ^^j^j^ ^^j j^ tinctuml 

and a (efeiice against the charges brought ^ithrhubarb. At night he found the strength 

against Inm. On the blank spaces of the Hod- ^^^^ refreshment ho needed for his pretHn- 

leian coi,y is a manuscript anti-trinitiirmn ^j^,,^ j,^ii^. ^j^j^i^^,^ „^t in ^1 ^ut in con- 

n«)te in Latin, whieh was supp«>sed by Brook ^.,.^^, ^..j^',, celestial powers. For the list 

Asnland to b.5 in Mi ton s autograph. ^i^j^^. ^,^.^„ „f 1^;^ y^f^ j,^, ^^^ po«iessed of 

It seeiiis most nrobable that ( romwell at ^j^,, conviction that he should be the leaHtT 

lust interfered. now..ver it came about, he ^,f ^^^^^ children of Israel to rebuild thecitvof 

was silriitly n'leased towards the close ot Jerusalem. lie died 7 March lHi>.5, agedS:. 

hU. I e quytly ret urned to Ins ftimilv seat .^^,^ Imposture detected or Thoughts on 

Ills brother I eiirv was then dead, and had ^ /,,,^^„aed Prophet and on the PrevHl^m^ of 

Imm'U siicree.hMl m Kmswell by his s(m, .Tohn j^;^ Impositions, 1787; Oent Mag. Ivi. 1106, 

llest, to wh.uu by some arrangement Paul j.-jj jj^^ 309^ ^^^ ^^^ i gg^.] t. F. H. 
(his unrle) surrendered hisannuitvou 'JzJan. 

H;.->l-2, and, with what of his f«)rf line he had BEST, THOMAS (1570 ?- 1 638?), cap- 

htt, cultivated a farm, lie still pursued his tain in the navy, was probably the son 

old stmlies, and masses of his manuscripts of Captain George Best, the companion of 

were left behind at his d»'ath. The ])arisli Frobisher in his Arctic voyages (HAKirTT. 

r»*gister of Ijittle Ihillield gives the dates of iii. 47, 6<), 75, Sec: Calendar of State Paper*. 

death and burial : * lt>r)7. Paul Best, Master East Indies, 1513 -1616. set* index), llewent 

of Arts, died at (in'at Dritlield 17 Sept., and first to sea about 1583 (Be^t to Conmy* 

was buried at Little DritHeld U) Sept. in the 13 July 16:23). being then presumably about 

churchyard.' thirteen years old : and yet he is referred 

I Lev's MS., foriiiorlv in possession of H. B. to as being, in 1598, a man of substance and 

Briglif, and lattorly ol' Joseph Hunter, from the repute, well known in Ratcliif and Lim*^ 

Chorus Vatuiu ; letters I'rom Key. Horace New- house (B.uin)ALL*8 MemoriaU of the Emfirt 
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f]f Japan (Hakluyt Society), 29). He was 
appointed, SO Dec. 1611, to command the 
Itt^d Dragon, a ship of some 600 tons and 
200 men, then fitting for a voyage to the 
East Indies, and accompanied by the Osiander 

Pinnace, he sailed from Qrayesend on 6 Feb. 
611-12. He arrived at Surat in the be- 
ginning of September to the great annoy- 
ance of the JPortuguese, who had pre- 
viously established themselves in the country. 
They collected a force of four galeons, each 
as iarge as the Dragon, and some twenty 
small craft, row-boats carrying many men, 
and on 29 Oct. appeared off tiie mouth of 
the river, where tney hoped to surprise the 
English. Best, in the Dragon, at once weighed, 
stood out to meet them^ and passed between 
two of their ships, firing into each. This 
caused the Portuguese to pause. The dark- 
ness closed in, and they had to anchor for 
the night. The next morning the Osiander 
also came out, and when three of the galeons, 
in trying to avoid the Dragon, got on shore, 
the Osiander, drawing little water, * danced 
the hay about them, and so payed them that 
they durst not show a man on their decks.' 
The fight continued till dark of the second 
day. The third day was very similar to the 
second. Towards evening the Portuguese 
drew back and attempted to bum the Dragon 
by means of a hastily equipped fireship. This 
Best succeeded in sinking before she got 
dangerously near, and so the fight ended. The 
loss of the English was returned as three 
killed and one wounded ; that of the Portu- 
guese was certainly very heavy (Purchas, 
l482). 

Some few days later the Portuguese at- 
tempted a further attack, when Best, again 
standing out to sea, engaged them with such 
resolution and skill that after four hours* 
severe fighting they made all sail to get 
away. The flight was witnessed by thou- 
sanos on the shore. The Great Mogul was 
now qtiite willing to recognise the English as 
having lights equal to those of the Portu- 
guese. The Enjyrlish trade was placed on a 
permanent footing, and the birth of the 
English power in India may properly be 
dated from this November 1612, rattier than 
ftom any of the semi-piratical voyages of 
previous years. 

In January 1612-13 Best in the Dragon, 
mcoompanied by the Osiander, left Surat, 
and, passing down the coast, crossed over to 
Acheen, where he arrived on 12 April. He 
described (12 July) the king and people as 
Tery griping, base, and covetous. All trade 
"waa fOTDidden except at Acheen: but by 
leleanng a Portuguese whom he had cap- 
tured, he BucceedMl in winning the favour 



of the king, who gave him the title of * Oran- 
caya pute^ which is * white or clear-hearted 
lord.' He also obtained permission to open 
a trade with Siam, and received assurance 
of good entertainment. At Bantam he ob- 
tained a grant of land on which to build 
warehouses, and when, having got a full 
cargo, ho sailed in November on the return 
voyage, the company's affairs in the East were 
far more satisfactorily settled than before. 
Tlielied Dragon, 'richly laden,' arrived in the 
Downs in the first week of June 1614, and 
Best shortly afterwards attended the council 
to give a detailed account of his proceed- 
ings. He was considered to have ' deserved 
extraordinarily well,* though at the same 
time some dissatisfaction was expressed at 
* his great private trade * ( Cal. State Papers^ 
East Indies, 22 June, 26 July, 9 and 19 Aug. 
1614). The question was left to the go- 
vernor. Sir Thomas Smythe, who gave his 
opinion that no one could be a fitter com- 
mander than Best, but that for merchandise 
Captain Keeling was far before him, and 
should be sent to Surat (7 Sept.). Best re- 
fused to go the voyage without private trade, 
and a few days later (16 Sept.^, nettled, it 
would appjar, by the refusal 01 the council 
to give ms son an appointment as one of 
their factors, he refused to go at all. As he 
very shortly afterwards (27 Sept.) signified 
his willingness to go another year, it is not 
improbable that the council gave way. Re- 
ports to his disadvantage, however, continued 
to be circulated, so that Best insisted on an 
investigation. The decision was that the 
company was * content to remit all that is 
past and let these things die, which should 
not have been ripped up, had he not called 
them in question himself* (24 Oct. 1615). 

In October 1617 the question of sending 
out a chief commander to Bantam came be- 
fore the council, and after discussing the 
relative merits of Sir Richard Hawkins, Sir 
Thomas Dale, and others, they requested the 
governor to confer with Best as the fittest 
of all. Best accepted the appointment, and 
agreed to sail again in the Dragon, but a 
complaint was presently lodged against him 
for having appointed his son as a master's 
mate. On this and other matters Best took 
high ground; he was summoned before the 
court, and after some discussion and his re- 
fusal to sign a bond for 6,000/. to perform 
the articles agreed on, he was dismissed the 
company's service (26 Nov.) He afterwards 
(27 Jan. 1617-18) made his peace with them, 
but he does not seem to have again accepted 
any office under the company. It is probable 
that Best had already served in royal ships, 
and from this time he waa actively employed 
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under the crown. In 1623 he commimded the 
Garland, and when the fleet sailed for Spain to 
bring back Prince Charles, Best remained as 
senior officer in the Downs. He had previously 
been enga^^ed in the prevention of piracy, or 
the pursuit of pirates (^Conway to Commis- 
sioners of the Navy, 6 June 1623), and he 
would probably have had more of the same 
duty, had not the insolence of the Dutch, in 
destroying a Dunkirk privateer at Leith and 
blockading another at Aberdeen, rendered it 
necessary to send a small force to the coast 
of Scotland. It was determined that Best was 
the proper man to command this expedition ; 
but the Bonaventure, the only other ship 
available, was commanded by Sir William 
St. Leger, who held that, as a knight, he 
could not be under the orders of Best. The 
commissioners of the navy recommended 
that St. Leger should be superseded in the 
Bonaventure by some captain of 'meaner 
quality.' Captain Christian, who had for- 
merly commanded the Osiander with Best, 
was accordingly appointed in his place. The 
Garland and Bonaventure sailed from Mar- 

§ate on 30 June, and, having gone to Aber- 
een, brought the blockaded Dunkirker t<o 
the Downs, closely attended by two of the 
Dutch ships, and when, on 29 July, the con- 
voy attempted to run off by herself, the Dutch- 
men would have made a prize of her if Best 
had not beat them ofl; He vowed vengeance, 
but the Dutch ships outsailed him. On 4 Aug. 
they had all anchored in the Downs, the 
Dutch at some distance, when Best slipped 
alongside of them in the dark, and beat them 
out of the road. The next day the Dutch 
gathered in force, and threatened summary 
punishment, unless he could show the king's 
commission for what he had done. As naval 
commissions then, as now, were signed 
onlv bv the admiralty, Best had not the 
authority the Dutch required, and to evade 
the difficulty he was ordered to bring the 
ships up to Gravesend. Eventually he was 
superseded, and the Dunkirker was sent 
home with a safe-conduct from the Dutch 
(Cal. State Papers^ Dom., August 1623; 
Gardiner's Hist, of England^ v. 81-8). In 
162() 7 Best commanded the Vanguard 
(19 March l()26-7), which formed part of 
the fleet assembled at Portsmouth under 
Lord Willoughby (State Papers^ Dom., 
Charles I, xxxii. 74), and in the disastrous 
expedition to Rh6 in 1627 (t^.lvi. 88, Ixv. 14). 
In September 1630 he was member of a com- 
mission to report on the keeping of the king's 
ships at Chatham and Portsmouth, and in 
April 1632 of another to consider the man- 
ning of ships. In 1633 he seems to have 
been senior warden of the Trinity House, 



and in 1634 to have been master (t6. cclxxiiL 
25, 271) ; in 1637 he appears to have been 
still master of the Trinity House; and in 
A^ril 1638 he sat on a commission for in- 
quiring into frauds in the supply of timber. 
This is the last mention of him that can be 
traced ; it seems, therefore, probable that he 
died shortly afterwards. 

[Calendar of State Papers, Domestic and East 
Indies, 1611-88.] J. K. L. 



BEST, WILLIAM DRAPER, first Babok 
Wynpord (1767-1845), judge, the third son 
of Thomas Best, by a daughter of Sir William 
Draper, K.B. (bv his first wife), was bom at 
Haselbury-Plucknett, Somerset, on 13 Dec. 
1767. After receiving his education at the 
grammar school at Crewkeme, he was ad- 
mitted to Wadham College, Oxford, at the 
age of fifteen, but left; the university in his 
seventeenth year without taking his degree. 
He had been intended at first for the church, 
but, having come into a considerable fortune 
from a cousin during his residence at Oxford, 
he entered the Middle Temple on 9 Oct. 1784. 
He was called to the bar on 6 Nov. 1789, and 
joined the home circuit. The first cause in 
which he attracted notice was that of Shake- 
spear V, Peppm (6 T. R, 741) in June 1796, 
when Lord tenyon, C. J., paid many compli- 
ments to 'his talents ana industry.' It is 
said that the brief in this case fell into his 
hands by the happy accident of the absence 
of the counsel who was engaged in the cause. 
He soon afterwards seciu-ed an extensive 
practice, both on the home circuit and at 
Westminster Hall. Though at Westminster 
he chiefly practised in the common pleas, 
he was engaged in many cases of importance 
in the king's bench and exchequer, and also 
in some of the principal criminal trials of the 
day. In 1799 he became a serjeant-at-law, 
and in July 1802 was elected member for 
Petersfield. He was now attached to the 
whig party, and was one of the acting 
managers on the impeachment of Lord ^lel- 
ville. lie continued to sit for Petersfield 
until the dissolution of parliament. In March 
1809 he wjis elected recorder of Guildford in 
the place of Lord Grantley. In Octo])er 1812 
he was returned as a member for Bridport, 
and, having chanrred his politics, was ap- 
pointed, 7 Dec. 1813, solicitor-general to the 
Wince of Wales. On 14 Feb. 1816 lie became 
the prince's attorney-general, and two years 
afterwards chief justice of Chester. Upon 
the elevation of Abbott to the chief-justice- 
ship, Best succeeded to the vacancy in the 
king's bench on 30 Nov. 1818, but did not 
receive the honour of knighthood until 3 June 
1819. After sitting as a puisne judge for 
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rather more than five years, he was made pa88im;Canipbeir8Chief Justices, vol. iii. passim ; 

chief justice of the common pleas on 15 April Edinburgh Review, xxxv. 123-84, 410- 21 .] 
1824, and admitted to the privy council on Q"* F. H. B. 

25 May in the same year. Hi8heathtlm)ugh- BEg^jj jqhN (d. 1428), theological 

out his career was a source of jnreat suffermff, T . ' ^ ^i Vi i/' ^^ ^a^^ 

and he wMconstantlvincanacitatedbv severe ^^^®^' P"^^ ^^ ^^^ Carmebte convent at 

and lie WM constantly inwpacime^^^ Bishop^s Lynn, was doctor in theology both 

attacks of gout In June 1829 he gave up ^ Cambridge and Paris, and was highly 

hifl post on the bench, and, a pension havmg . V ^ .TT i • ' i u^ ^: -^ 

beei^ted to him, was caUe^to the HousI ^^^^ ^ * theologian aiid a plnlosopher, 

of liTby the title of Baron Wynford of J^^ ^"".^ J" P^?^^^* ^l^v, t? .^- ^"^ 

Wynford fiagle in the county of Dorset, on ^P"*?f,^ attend the council held at Sienna. 

5 JWe 182a He was appointed one of the ^« ^^ ?^ f ^«^^P« h^^. '"^ ^^^' ^ 

denutv sTieakers of the house where he was °*™® ^ ^^ ^^*^ variously written Bes- 

deputy speakers 01 the nouse, vmerene was ^ Bastonus, and Besodunus. The works 
a vehement supporter of the tory party, and -^ . him are the following • 1 * I^- 

atr^uously opposed the Reform feSTat every ^^^el^tri^rL'^S^^^ \ '^r- 

A^*a iRwvpr he had no irreat renutation ^^^^ ^ Evanffelia' (one book). 3. 'Ser- 
A8 a lawyer He had no great reputation, -^^ Epistolas Apostolorum ' (one book). 

but as an advocate his qualities were both 4 tn j- rrr i itr ^ v » / "^ 

varied and extensive His stvle of sneakimr ^' Compendium TheologiBB Moralis (one 

vaned and eiteiwim Mis style 01^^^ book). 6. *De Virtutibus et Vitiis oppo- 

was forcible and pointed, but not always gitu //one hook^ 6 < Ouffistiones Ordinarlm' 

fluent, though his arguments were at all /'^^t ,i^^ 

times remarkable for their clearness His (one book). 7. 'Super Universalia Robert i 

tina^remarkawe lor their clearness, iiis jjolcothi' (one book). 8. 'Rudimenta Lo- 

qmckness and unwearying activity made hun . , /o„g^i^i.A 9^ « Enistol» ad divprsoa' 

a most watchful adver8ary,.though as a leader fl^ ^^ ^y- r^ ^P^J?^ ^ diversos 

, . , e. "^r ^ i. . (two books). 10. 'SacrsB Conciones (one 

he was not always safe. As a parbamentary i , . 11 < Dg Trinitate ' 1^ * D«termi- 




j •' .._ " « i-x- 1 -,,J\' inese woras are preservea m manuscript in 

;md aometunes even of political Prejudice, j^ UniTersity LiUry at Cambridge, but no 

Tie opimoM which he wa8 supposed to have . ^ ^ ^ . ^ ^^^^^ 

uttered on the subject of the game laws m „.i„i„ , '^ 

the cam of Ilott v. Wilkes (3 % 4" A. 804) '^rr'f^V • » tii . w • r •. ^ i. , 

called forth a bitter article by Sydney Smith ,,i^" *="„!*• ?,'"»*• ^J^^"*- -f- ^* 

in the 'Edinbunrh Review' ?vol ixxvl (18«7),660; Pits. De Anglue Scnptonbus, 611 ; 

.-.Tj.o • J? A^ 4i ,'^\{' Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 98 ; Villiers de St. Etienne, 

entitled 'SpnngGunsand Man Tra^. Bests Bibliotheca CarmeUtank, i. 797; Rose's Biog: 

judgment, however, seems to have been grossly Diet iv. 184.1 H B 

miareport«d in the account of the case to ' 

which Sydney Smith referred. A number BETAGH, THOMAS (1739-1811) Jesuit, 

of his iudjnnents will be found in vols. ii. was descended from a branch ofan old Roman 

to V. of ' Bingham's Reports.' On 11 June catholic family in Meath, Lreland, which, 

1884 the degree of D.C.L. was conferred through the (>omwellian confiscations, lost 

upon him by the university of Oxford. When considerable estates. Some memberaof this 

attending tne House of Liords he used to be family followed the fortunes of the Stuarts 

carried there in an arm-chair, in which he on the continent, and held important rank 

was permitted to sit when addressing the in the Irish brigades in the service of France, 

bouse. In his later years his increasing in- Betagh was bom in 1739 at Kells, in Meath, 

firmities compelled him gradually to with- where his father carried on the business of 

draw from public life. He died at his country tanning. At an early age admission was 

Beat of Leasons in Kent, on 3 March 1845, obtained for him to the seminary of the 

aged 78. Early in life, on 6 May 1794, he Society of Jesus at Pont-^Mousson in France, 

married Mary Anne, second daughter of He there evinced high talents, was appointed 

Jerome Knapp, clerk to the Haberdashers' professor of langua^, and acquired reputa- 

Comj^y, by whom he had ten children. The tion by his erudition and humilitv. After 

title IS now borne by his grandson, William the suppression of the Jesuits in j'rance ho 

Draper Mortimer Best, who succeeded his returned to Ireland, and in conjunction 

father, the second baron, on 28 Feb. 1869. with other members of that society carried 

[Foss's Judges (1864), ix. 9-12; Law Maga- on a school at Dublin, where he became a 

line, xxxiii. 308-17; Law Review, ii. 168-76; curate. He was subsequently appointed 

Law Times, iv. 447; Annual Roister, 1846, ap- parish priest in Dublin and vicar-general of 

pendix p. 266 ; Gent. Mas. 1846, xxiii. N.S. that diocese. Betagh's talents as a preacher 

481-2 ; Campbell's Lord Chancellors, vol. viii. are stated to have been of a high oraer. By 
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hie untiring efforts for the promotion of edu- 
cation and the amelioration of the condition 
of the poor he acquired great influence with 
the people, which he exerted beneficially in 
the disturbed times through which he lived. 
Betagh died at Dublin on 16 Feb. 1811, after 
a lingering illness. An elaborate marble 
monument to him, with his likeness in me- 
dallion, was erected by public subscription, 
and stands in the parish church of SS. 
Michael and John, Dublin. Two portraits of 
him were engraved by Brocas of Dublin. 
A considerable amount of Betagh's unpub- 
lished correspondence is still preservect by 
the Society of Jesus. 

[History of Irish Confederation, Dublin, 1882 ; 
Ireland's Case, 1695, p. 102; O'Callaghan's Hist. 
Irish Brigades, 1870; Hist, of City of Dublin, 
i. 312, 1864 ; Archives of Jesuits, Dublin ; Irish 
Monthly Magazine, Dublin, 1811; Sermon at 
Funeral of T. Betagh, 1811.] J. T. G. 

BETHAM, EDWARD (1707-1783), 
scholar and divine, was educated at Eton, 
and in 1728 proceeded to King's College, 
Cambridge. He became a fellow of King's 
College in 1731, and was also for some time j 
bursar. He was subsequently presented by 
the provost and fellows to the living of 
Greenford, in Middlesex. He was appointed 
one of the preachers at Whitehall, and in 
1771 the provost and fellows of Eton elected 
him to a vacant fellowship. Betham ap- 
pears to have impressed his contemponiries 
equally by his learning and his benevolence. 
* His fortune wa.«* not large, yet his libe- 
rality kept more than equal pace ^vith it, 
and ])ointed out objects to which it was im- 
possible for his nature to resist lending his 
assistance.' 

In 1780 Betham founded and endo^ved a 
charity school in liis own parish of (jreen- 
ford, haying previously erected a schoolliouse 
there, lie gave 2,000/. for the better main- 
taining of the botanical garden at Cambridge. 
flis affection for Eton was strikingly mani- 
fested in his will. lie directed a marble 
statue of Henry VI to be prej)ared and erected 
at a cost of 700/. The statue was entrusted 
to the well-known sculptor Bacon, and it 
now stands in the chapel of Eton College, 
bearing the inscri])tion : * Posuit Edvardus 
Betham, collegii hujusce socius.' The king 
holds a model of the college in his hand. 
A bust of Henry was also given to the college 
library by Betliam, and other benefactions 
are Jissociated with his luime. Betham died 
in 1783. 

[Gent.Mfig. 1783; Harwood's Alumni Etonen- 
ses ; Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary.] 

G. B. S. 



BETTHAM, JOHN, D.D. (f 1709), catho^ 
lie priest, a native of Warwickshiie, where 
his elder brother possessed a handsome estate, 
completed his studies in the English college at 
Douay, and was ordained priest there. After- 
wards he went to Paris (1667), where he re- 
sumed his studies, and at the expiration of ten 
years was created a doctor of the Sorbonne. 
Then he came to England on the English 
mission, but the excitement caused by Titus 
Oates's narrative of a pretended popish plot 
was so great that he soon deemed it prudent 
to return to the French capitaL When the 
catholic cause in England appeared to be in 
a flourishing condition Betham s presence here 
was required, and he was appointed one of 
the chaplains and preachers m ordinary to 
King James II. This office he held till the 
revolution of 1688, and soon afterwards he 
followed his royal master to St. Germain. He 
was appointed preceptor to the Chevalier de 
Saint (ieorge, and aner King James's death 
that office was confirmed to him by commis- 
sion, dated 30 Oct. 1701. 

During his residence in Paris after his first 
visit to this country Betham revived an old 
project for erecting a seminary for the benefit 
of such of the English clergy as were disposed 
to take degrees in the university of Paris. The 
college of Arras at Paris had been founded as 
early as 1611 for the maintenance of learned 
writers in defence of the catholic relig^ion. In 
1667 this institution was greatly augmented 
by the ll^v. Thomas Carr of Douay College ; 
but the scheme was not completed till many 
years later, when Betham was ap])ointed to 
preside over the seminary. Betham was en- 
abled to purchase a handsome house and gar- 
den in the Rue des Postes, Faubourg Saint 
Marceau, and opened the establishment as St. 
(tregory's seminaiy by letters patent from the 
king of France in 1701. Some years before 
he died he retired to this seminar}-, where 
he ended his days in 1 709. Dodd savs ^ he 
was a person of strict morals, grave, and re- 
served in conversation. The court was his 
cell, and he seldom appeared in publick but 
when duty called him forth.' 

He was the author of: 1. *A Sermon of 
the E])iphany, preach'd in the Queen-Dowa- 
ger's Cha])el at Somerset -House upon Twelfth 
day Jan. (> lOSO. Published by her Majesty's 
command,' London, 1()80, 4to. '1. * A Sermon 
preach'd before the King and Queen in their 
Majesties Chappel at St. James's upon the 
Annunciation of our Blessed Lady, March 25 
1(J80. Published by his Majestie's command,' 
London, 1080, 4to ; this and the preceding 
sennon are reprinted in * A Select Collection 
of Catholick Sermons,' 2 vols., London, 1741, 
8vo. 3. * Ob8er\'ation8 upon the Bulla Plan^ 
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tata^ at the request of the Pope's Nuncio/ 
manuscript. 

[Dodd's Church Hist. iii. 293, 485; Husen- 
beUi*8 Notices of English Colleges and Convents 
•OQ the Continent, 18 ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man., ed. 
Bohn. 2243.] T. C. 

BETHAM, MAKY MATILDA (1776- 
1852), woman of letters and miniature painter, 
was the eldest daughter of the Rev. William 
Betham [q. y.\ of Stonham Aspel, Sutfolk, 
and rector of Stoke Lacy, Ilerefordshiru (the 
compiler of some '(Genealogical Tables of 
the Sovereiffns of the World, and of a * Ba- 
ronetage of England '). Her educat ion, which 
consisted mainly in having free access to her 
Other's fine library, and in a little occasional 
teaching from him, developed in her an ar- 
dent love of literature, especially of history. 
She was sent to school, but * only to learn 
sewinff, and prevent a too strict application 
to books.' Matilda taught herself miniature 
painting, and many of iier portraits possess 
^uch sweetness of expression and delicacy 
of finish ; but from a total want of any t ruin- 
ing in art they are weakly drawn, and she 
>va8 unable to achieve an enduring success, 
fieloiu^ing to a large family she made strenu- 
ous efforts to turn Tier talents to practical ac- 
<^ount ; and gathering together some of the 
fruits of her lar^e miscellaneous historical 
x*eading she published, in 1804, a * Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of the Celebrated Women 
of every Age and Country,' which, though 
-^uite fragmentary and disproportioned, con- 
trains much entertaining matter, and is agree- 
^cibly and often judiciouslv written. She hud 
-already gone up to London, where she gave 
^Shakespearean readings, exhibited her j)or- 
t: raits at the Koyal Academy, and had a brief 
"but brilliant period of literary and artistic 
•success. She tormed cordial friendships with 
Charles and Mary Lamb, with Coleridge, 
^uthey, Mrs. Barbauld, and others. How 
liigh she stood in their esteem and liking 
xnay be gathered from their letters to her, 
•Qome of which are printed in * Six Life Stu- 
pes of Famous W omen,' by her niece, M. 
3etham-£dwards. Matilda had already pub- 
lidied two small volumes of verse, ' Elegies,' 
1797, and 'Poems,' 1808, which are poor 
•enough; but in 1816 her *Lay of Marie' 
-Achieved a considerable success. Charles 
Xambi to whom the volume had been shown 
in manuscript, wrote : ' Did I not ever love 
^our verses K The domestic half will be a 
^weet heirloom in the family. 'Tis fragrant 
"with cordiality. What friends you must have 
^had or dreamed of having ! and what a 
Window's cruse of heartiness you have doled 
.among them ! ' Southey and Allan Cunning- 



; ham were still warmer in their praise, Southey 
; advisinff her to insert at the end of her fic- 
titious* Lay of Marie the real * Lais de Marie * 
(Marie being a |)oetess of considerable fipire 
among the Anglo-Norman Troureurs ot the 
middle of the thirteenth century), so as to 
give her book an antiquarian value. This 
advice Matilda followed in }>art, adding two 
appendices, the first containing extracts from 
a * Dissertation on the Life and Writings of 
Marie, by M.La Kue,* in the * Archieologia, vol. 
xiii. ; the second not, unfortunately, the actual 
* Lais* from the Hurleian MSS.,but only some 
paraphrases from them. Family circumstances 
and misfortunes, combined with a breakdown 
of health, compelled Matilda to return to the 
country and relinquish literary pursuits. But 
her friendships remuined, and when, us an el- 
derly woman, she once more settled in I^on- 
don with unubated love of liteniturt*, her wit, 
her stores of apt quotation and unecdoto, her 
sweetness una cheerfulness of dispi>sition, 
made her still a favourite, not only with the 
literary people of her own dute, but with the 
new generation. * I would rather talk to 
Matilda Bethum tlinn to the most beautiful 
young woman in tlie world,* said a young 
man of her in her old agt». She died in 185:^. 

[Bethain-Edwardh's Six Life SruiUfsi i»f Fa- 
moiLs Women, 1880; obituiiry notiw in the 
Gent. Miig. 1852.] ^ A. G-t. 

BETHAM, WILLIA>I 0^-*^.-^^^'^^> 
antiquary, was born ut Little Stricklund, 
neur Morland, Westmoreland, on 17 May 
1749. His family 8e«*ms to luive been set- 
tled in the county from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and to huve derived its name frt)m 
the little villagi* of Betham, near MilnthoqK*. 
From the sixteenth centurj- lietham's imme- 
diate ancestors resideil at Little Strickland. 
He was educated ut the public school of 
Bampton, was ordained in 177t'i, ui)purently 
without OTuduuting ut a university, and 
became clmplain to the earl of Ancaster. 
From 1784 to 1833 he was head master of 
the endowed school at Stonham *Vspel, Sut- 
folk } he resigned the \\09X in 1833, on being 
presented to the rectory of Stoke Lacy, in 
the diocese of HereforcL He died six years 
later, aged 90. In 1774 he married Mar>-, 
daughter of William Damont, of Eye, Suf- 
folk, and by her he had tiftetiu children. His 
eldest surviving son was Sir William Betham, 
Ulster king of arms [q. v.], and Matilda Be- 
tham, the authoress [q. v.], was his daughter. 
Betham was the author of two important 
antiquarian works. In 1795 he publisluHl 
by subscription, in London, * Genealogical 
Tables of the Sovereigns of the World, from 
the earliest to the present period,' a folio 
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Tolume giving" pedigrees of royal families, 
beginning with the ' Antediluvian Patriarchs/ 
and concluding with the 'House of Crom- 
well.' It was dedicated to George III. At 
the period of this publication Betham an- 
nounced a work on the baronetage of Eng- 
land. The first volume, however, did not 
appear till 1801, when it was published at 
Ipswich with the following title : * The 
Baronetage of England, or the History of the 
English Baronets, and such Baronets of 
Scotland as are of English Families, with 
Genealogical Tables and Engravings of their 
Armorial Bearings.' The first volume was 
dedicated to James Cecil, marquis of Salis- 
bury. The second volume, dedicated to 
Charles, marmiis and earl Comwallis, was 
published at London in 1802. The third, 
lourth, and fifth volumes appeared in 1803, 
1804, and 1805. An unpnnted collection 
of letters, addressed to the author by the 
subscribers and others interested in the work 
during its progress, is in the British Museum 
{Addit. MS. 21038). A portrait of Betham, 
engraved from a drawing by his daughter 
Matilda, is prefixed to this volume. Betham 
also made collections with a view to a * His- i 
tory of Sufiblk,' but his advanced age com- , 
pelled him to relinquish the undertaking; ' 
nis papers were advertised for sale in the 
\ Suffolk Chronicle,' 3 Feb. 1833, but nothing 
is known of their subsequent history. 

[Grent. Mag. (new ser.), xii. 665-6 ; Davy's 
M.S. Suffolk Collections in Brit. Mus. Addit. 
M8. 19118, pp. 189 et seq. ; Nicholson and Burn's 
Hist, of Wtstmoreljind, i. 223.] J. T. G. 

BETHAM, Sir WILLIAM (1779-1853), 
Ulster king of arms, son of tlif Kev. William 
Betham [([. v.], was born on "I'l May 1779, 
at S trad brook e, Suffolk. In his earlv vears 
he passed some time in acquiring a practical 
knowledfje of typography, and undertook to 
revise a portion of Camden's * Britiinnia ' for 
Stockdale, the publisher. In 1805 he came 
to Dublin to search for documents in con- 
nection with a law case in which he was em- 
ployed. He found the documents in *the 
tower' at Dublin Castle, and in the office of 
the ULster king of arms, nnarranged and in 
a very neglected state. The sinecure office 
of keeper of the records in * the tower' at 
Dublin Castle was at that time held by Philip 
Henry Stanhope, Lord Viscount Mahon, who, 
on Betliam's representations, appointed him 
as his deputy. Betham also obtained the 
appointment of deputy to Admiral Chichester 
Fortescue, then Vlster king of arms. Under 
the record commission Betham held, from I 
1811 to 1812, the post of sub-commissioner. . 
Betham was knighted in 1812, and was ap- j 



Sointed Ulster king of arms in 1820. He 
evoted much time to the preftaration of 
repertories and indexes to collections of re- 
cords. Inquiries in connection with pedi- 
grees, descents of properties and titles, were 
much facilitated hy these compilations. In 
1827 he published an octavo volume of * Irish 
Antiquarian Researches/ illustrated with 
plates. This publication was succeeded in 
1830 by the first volume of a work by him 
with the following title : * Dignities, leudal 
and Parliamentary, and the Constitutional 
Legislature of the United Kingdom. The 
nature and functions of the Aula Kegis, the 
Magna Concilia, and the Communia Concilia 
of fingland. And the BQstory of the Parlia- 
ments of France, England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, investigated and considered with a view 
to ascertain the orijgin, progress, and final 
establishment of legislative Parliaments and 
of the history of a Peer or Lord of Parliament.'' 
In 1834 this volume was reissued with a new 
title-page, as *The Origin and History of 
the Constitution of England, and of the 
early Parliaments of Ireland.' The author^ 
in a preliminary note, stated that the title 
by wnich the work was first published very 
inadequately expressed its real character, and 
that it had been thought expedient to repub- 
lish it with one more fully declaring its con- 
tents and objects. He added that some 
necessary admtions had been made to the 
volume. These consist of six pages which are 
added at the end of the book. The materials 
intended for a second volume were, Betham 
intimated, reserved by him for a general his- 
tory of Ireland, which, however, has not ap- 
peared. 

Betham published in 1834 *The Gael and 
Cymbri, or an Inquiry into the Origin and 
Hist or}- of t he Irish, Scots, Britons, and Gauls ; 
and of the Caledonians, Picts, Welsh, Cornish,, 
and Bretons,' 8vo. In 1837 he issued * Obser- 
vations on Evidence taken before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
Record Commission.' Betham took an active 
part in the proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin, from the period of his 
admission to it as a member m 1820. He 
became one of its governing body, acted 
as secret ar}', and made seveml contributions 
to its publications. In 1840 differences 
arose between him and the council of the 
academy in relation to the distribution of 
])rizes and the publication of essays by Dr. 
George Petrie, among which was that on 
^The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland 
anterior to the Anglo-Norman Invasion, and 
on the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers 
of Ireland. A statement on these matters 
was addressed by Betham to the lord-lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland, wLo submitted it to the 
council of the academy^ by which it was 
officially replied to. The last publication 
of Betham appeared in 1842, with the fol- 
lowing title: 'Etruria Celtica: Etruscan 
Literature and Antiquities investigated, or 
the language of that people compared and 
identified with the Ibemo-Celtic, and both 
shown to be Phoenician/ 2 vols. 8vo. A large 
collection of manuscripts in the Irish language 
acquired by Betham was purchased from 
him in 1850 by the Royal Irish Academy, 
in the library of which they are preserved. 
Betham died 26 Oct. 1853, and was buried at 
Monkstown, co. Dublin. As Ulster king ot 
anns he was succeeded by Sir J. B. Burke. 
Betham's genealogical and heraldic manu- 
scripts were sold at auction in London by 
Sotheby & Wilkinson in 1860. The peater 
part was purchased by private collectors. 
Portions, however, were bought for the Bri- 
tish Museum, London, and for the office ot 
Ulster King of Arms, Dublin. 

rnSS. of Sheffield (P. F. Betham, Esq., Dub- 
lin) ; Records of Office of Ulster King of Amis, 
Dublin ; Archives of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin ; Fourth Report of Royal Commission on 
Historical MSS., 1874; Letter from George Pe- 
trie to Sir William R. Hamilton, Astronomer 
Boyal, Ireland, 1840; Life of G. Petrie, by W. 
Stokes, 1868.] J. T. G. 

BETHEL, SLINGSBY (1617-1697), re- 
publican, was the third son of Sir Walter 
jBethelof Alne, Yorkshire, who married Mary, 
the second daughter of Sir Henry Slingsby 
of Scriven, near Knaresborough, and was 
baptised at Alne 27 Feb. 1617. Being a 
younger son, he was placed in business, and 
went to Hamburg in 1637, staying there 
imtil December 1649. He was strongly op- 
posed to the cause of the cavaliers, but did 
not approve of the conduct of the Protector, 
nor did he, as member for Knaresborough in 
the parliament of 1659, support Richard 
Cromwell's adherents in their effi:)rts to pro- 
cure his succession as protector with un- 
limited powers of action. In the new council 
of state appointed to hold office from 1 Jan. 
1660, he was the last of the ten non-parlia- 
mentary members. When the estates of his 
uncle. Sir Henry Slingsby, the unfortunate 
cavaher who sulOTered lor his devotion to the 
Toyal cause, were sequestered, they were 
bought in for his family by Mr. Stapylton 
and Slingsby Bethel; the letters which 
passed between them on this matter are 
printed in the ' Diary of Sir Henry Slingsby * 
(18S6), pp. 844-54, 411. Through success 
in trade and through his family descent, he 
aeqviied considerable property in the East 



Riding of Yorkshire, and for many years after 

the Restoration he passed a retired life in Lon- 

< don, living on his means, and taking no active 

Sart in opposition to a government which he 
istrusted. But on 24 June 1680 Bethel, 
who was a member of the company of leather- 
sellers, and Henry Cornish, were chosen 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex, though 
they were unable to serve in consequence of 
their not having taken the oaths commanded 
] by the Corporation Act. The country was 
' divided into two parties through religious 
and political differences, Bethel and his col- 
league being the candidates of the whig and 
popular party in the city. Roger North, the 
tory historian, in his ' Examen,' p. 93, says of 
I them that * the former used to walk about 
I more like a comcutter than sheriff of Lon- 
I don. He kept no house, but lived u^n 
chops, whence it is proverbial for not feasting 
" to Bethel the city ; "' and Dryden, in the 
first part of his * Absalom and Achitophel,* 
threw at Bethel, under the name of Shimei, all 
the slanders of his opponents. By Burnet the 
whig historian Bethel was styled * a known 
republican in principle ' and * a sullen and 
wilful man,' and he adds that the selection 
of these candidates gave some plausibility to 
the rumour that the king would not have 
justice done him against his enemies, aa 
Bethel * had expressed his approving the late 
kin^s death in very indecent terms,* whilst 
their taking the sacrament, though they were 
independents, to qualify themselves for the 
office, damaged the anti-court partv (History 
of men Times (1823 ed.), ii. 241-43}. This 
last remark of Burnet refers to the tact that 
before the date of the second election Bethel 
and Cornish had duly qualified, and that there- 
upon they were elected by a large majority 
over the court candidates. On their retire- 
ment in 1681 they were thanked by the grand 
jury for the city, but Bethel was defeated on 
5 Sept. in his candidature for the alderman- 
ship of Bishopsgate ward. The sheriffs were 
accused, with Sir Robert. Clayton and others, 
of having visited Fitzharris in Newgate with 
a message from Ix>rd Howard that nothing 
would save his life but a discovery of the 
popish plot ; but the accusation was promptly 
denied in a pamphlet called * Truth vindi- 
cated,* 1681, whicn is reprinted in the * State 
Trials,* viii. 411-26. Several pamphlets were 
published on the conduct of the sheriffs in 
taking the sacrament, and on Bethel's at- 
tempt to be returned for Southwark at the 
election of February 1681. A folio tract 
published in his interest at this election, en- 
titled * The Vindication of Slingsby Bethel ' 
(1681), gave an emphatic denial to the asser- 
tion of his antagonists that he was a papist, 
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a Jesuit, a cruel soldier in the parliamentary 
army, a judge of the late king, and an assis- 
tant at the scaffold when King Charles was 
executed. He was defeated at the poll for 
the borough of Southwark, and in the fol- 
lowing October was fined five marks for as- 
saulting a watchman at the election day, the 
fact being that he had removed two men who 
were preventing his electors from tendering 
their votes {The Tryal of Slingsby Bethel 
(1681), and State Trials, viii. 747-68). In 
the same month of October 1681, Bethel 
showed his liberality by a gift of several hun- 
dred pounds for the relief of poor prisoners 
for debt. In July 1682 he thought it pru- 
dent to retire to Hamburg, and there he 
remained until February 1689. Whilst ab- 
sent he was found guilty and heavily fined, 
with several others (8 May 1683), for an 
assault on the preceding midsummer day at 
the election of sheriffs, a proceeding which 
was generally condemned. After the acces- 
sion of William and Mary the convicted 
persons presented a petition to the king, 
praying him to except out of his act of grace 
all those who were concerned in this prose- 
cution ( The humble Petition of Sir Thomas 
PUkingtoriy Slingsby Bethel, ^c.) Bethel 
died early in February 1697. Li Foster's 

* Yorkshire Pedigrees ' (vol. ii.) he is said to 
have married Mary Burrell of Huntingdon ; 
but if this statement be correct, he was a 
widower in 1681. 

Bethel was the author of several works. 
In 1659 he published ' A true and impartial 
Narrative ot the most material Debates and 
Passages in the late Parliament,' reprinted in 
the 'Somers Tracts' (1748), iv. 524-83, in 
vol. vi. of tlie 1809 ed. ot* the same work, and 
again as an appendix to his anonymous tract, 
^ The Interest of Princes and States,' 1680. 
Most of the discourses in the last-mentioned 
volume were written many years previously, 
when the author was on his travels. Thev 
advocated freedom of trade and liberty of 
conscience. * The World's Mistake in Oliver 
Cromwell ' (anon.), 1668, contained a severe 
censure of Cromwell's foreign policy, and of 
his conduct towards Lilburne and Sir Henry 
Vane. Another of Bethel's anonvmous 
pamphlets, H)bservations on the Letter writ- 
ten to Sir Thomas Osborn,' 1673, by the Duke 
of Buckingham, advocated the support of Hol- 
land against France. The last of his works, 

* The Providence of God observed through 
•several ages towards this Nation' (anon.), 
1691, republished in 1694 and 1697, dealt 
mainly with the proceedings under the 
Stuarts for the establishment of arbitrary 
power. There is a contemporary print of 
Bethel in his robes as sheriff which was 



reproduced in 1800. It represents him as an 
austere and determined man. 

[Lattrell, i. passim, ii. 30, iv. 179; PoiUson's 
Holderness, i. 316, 347, 402, 408 ; Scott's Bryden, 
ix. 235, 280-2 ; 5th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
p. 386 ; Masson's Milton, v. 620.] W. P. C. 

BETHELL, CHRISTOPHER (1773- 
1859), bishop of Bangor, was the second son 
of the Rev. Richard Bethell, of Wadham 
College, Oxford, B.A. 1755, M.A. 1759, rec- 
tor of St. Peter^s, Wallingford, who died 
12 Jan. 1806, having married in 1771 Ann, 
daughter of James Clitherow, of Boston 
House, Middlesex. He was bom at Isle- 
worth, Surrey, 21 April 1773, and educated 
at King's College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799, and D.D, 1817 ; 
obtained a fellowship, and was second mem- 
ber's prizeman 1797. He was rector of Kirbv 
Wiske, Yorkshire, from 1808 to 1830 ; dean 
of Chichester from 5 April 1814 until he 
became a bishop, and prebendary of Exeter 

22 June 1830. Lord Liverpool nominated him 
bishop of Gloucester 11 March 1824. The 
Duke of Wellington transferred him to the 
more lucrative see of Exeter 8 April 1830, 
and a^ain on 28 Oct. in the same year to 
the still more lucrative see of Bangor, which 
he held up to the time of his death. 

Dr. Betliell was during the whole of his 
life identified with the high-church party. 
He was the author of several theological 
works, the principal of which is * A General 
View of tlie Doctrine of Kepenenition in 
Bai)ti8m,' 1821, of which a fourth edition was 
published in 1845. His other works are chiefly 
charges and sermons. His igiiorance of the 
Welsh language was a very great hindrance 
to his usefulness in the diocese of Bangor, 
where 195,000 out of 200,000 people under- 
stood little more than their native tongue, 
lie died at the palace, Bangor, 19 April 1859, 
and was buried in Llandegai churchyard on 
27 April. At the time of his death he was 
the oldest prelate on the episcopal bench. 

[Guardian, 27 April 1859, p. 375; Record, 

23 April 1859, p. 3.] G. C. B. 

BETHELL, KICILA.RD, first LordW est- 
BURY (1800-1873), lord chancellor, the son 
of Richard Bethell, M.D., of Bristol, the 
grandson of Samuel Bethell of Bradford-on- 
Avon, and the great-grandson of Thomas Be- 
thell, also of Bradford-on-Avon, who died in 
1755, was bom at Bradford-on-Avon 30 June 
1800. He was educated partly at Corsham 
School, near Bath, partly at Bristol. At the 
age of fourteen, * while still,' as he used to 
say, * wearing a jacket and a frill,' he presented, 
himself at Wadham College, matriculated. 
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«nd in a few months ffained a scholarship. 
He had just completed his eighteenth year 
when he graduated, taking a first class in 
classics and a second in mathematics — an 
instance of precocity which, amonff men 
-who have gained distinction in later life, is 
paralleled only by that of Phillpotts, bishop of 



Exeter. It was his frequent boast that from never disappeared ; though on questions of per- 
tbe age of seventeen he supported himself sonul liberty, such as the admission of Jews 



another Richard Bethell, a tory, who was 
member for the East Riding of Yorkshire 
from 1832 to 1837 ; but certamly his liberal- 
ism was steadily growiiu^ stronger, and at the 
general election of 1862 he found a more suit- 
able constituency at Wolverhampton. The 
conservative element in his nature, however, 



entirely by his own exertions,his father being 
no longer able to bear the expense of main- 
taining him at Oxford. After taking liis 
•degree he continued to reside in Oxford, and 



to parliament and the abolition of tests in 
universities, he was at one with the advanced 
party. He retained hb belief in the value of 
a lauded aristocracy. * I do not know any- 



in a few years he was appointed to a fellow- thing,' he said, * that is more im{)ortaiit to 
«hip in his own college, liaving previously, it , preserve in this country' than the mreat rule 
is said, unsuccessfully opposea the future by which the landed property of the father 
<]Jardinal Newman as a candidate for an Oriel passes to the eldest son.' 
fellowship. In 1823 he was called to the bar Rethell had not long to wait for promotion. 
as a memoer of the Middle Temple, and he In 1851 he was appointed vice-chancellor of 
decided to practise in the equitv courts, then ' the duchy of Lancaster ; in the following year 

§ resided over by Lord Eldon, tlie chancellor, he became solicitor-general in the ' Govem- 
ir Thomas Flumer, the master of the rolls, ment of all the talents,' and in 185(S, when 
and Sir John Leach, the vice-chancellor. On ! Sir Alexander Cockbum was raised to the 
the strength of bis academical reputation an 1 bench, he was made attorney-general. With 
opportumty was offered to Bethell a few years one interval in 1858 and 1859 he held this 
arter his call, of which he availed himself, last othce until he became lord chancellor. 
and which assured his success. An action When Bethell entered the House of Com- 
bad been brought against Brasenose College, moiis the necessity of great measures of law 
and some eminent legal authority had advised ' reform had for the first time begun to be re- 
the college to affree to a compromise. The cognised as of serious political conseijuence, 
question was of ^reat iniportance, and on and the weight of the work fell chiefly on 
the recommendation of iJr. Gilbert, then { his shoulders. Nothing did more to raise his 
princixNil of Brasenose, Bethell's opinion was . reputation than the manner in which he car- 
taken. It was strongly in favour of con- ried through committee Mr. Gladstone's Suc- 
tinuing the action. The college followed his cession Duty Bill, one of the most difficult 
advice, and both before the vice-chancellor and technical measures ever dealt with by 
and on appeal before the House of Lords ' parliament, and one which gave splendid 
they were successful (* Attoniey-General v, scope for that readiness of apprehension and 
Brasenose College,' 1 X. i/"., N. S. 66; 2 CI. ^\ clearness of exposition in which he was un- 
^H. 296^. From this time his practice grew | rivalled. He took a leading part also in the 
vezy rapidly. In 1840 he was made a queen's debates on the Oxford University Bill of 
counsel by I^rd Cottenham, and thereafter 1854, and as attorney-general he introduced 



he settled in the court of Vice-chancellor 



and carried tliroujrh in 1857 the Probate and 



Shadwell, over whose easy mind he exercised Administration Bill, the Divorce and Matri- 
an extraordinary influence. B^ the aid of a | monial Bill (carried almost single-handed 
^de knowledge of law, great industry, and against the most bitter opposition), and the 
unexampled audacity, he moved quickl^^ to Fraudulent Trustees Bill, and in 1861 the 
the front, aiid on the promotion of Kmght Bankruptcy and Insolvencv Bill. This last 
Bruce and Wigram, in 1841, found himself measure, on which he had built high hopes, 
the leader of the chancery bar, making an in- i was marred, as he believed, by the rejection 
come which is said to have for many years I of his proposal to create a chief judge in 
exceeded 20,000/. Not till 1847 did he make j bankruptcy — a proposal to which parliament 
any attempt to enter parliament. He failed retume<l when m 1869 it next legislated on 
in his first contest, when he stood as a liberal- the subject. He had other schemes of law 
eooBervatiye for Shaftesbury ; but four years j reform, which advanced more slowly. On 
later he appeared with somewhat more ad- ' the subject of legal education he entertained 
vanced opinions, prepared to support the the largest notions, desiring to see the Inns 
teUot and the abalition of church rates, and of Court erected into one great legal uni- 
wa» returned for Aylesbury. The change in versity, which should not merely undertake 
hifl attitude has {>een curiously exaggerated the training of professional lawyers, but co- 
thiough hia having been comoundcS with ■ operate with other universities in general 
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education (Hansard, 1 March 1854); but sonal motives in making his attacks. 'Bethell, 
he was able to do no more than induce the he says, ' hardly attempts to disguise his 
different Inns of Court to consolidate their eagerness to clutch the ffreat seal ' (Lifi^ iL 
rules, and to institute studentships as an en- 315). So strained did his and Cockbum's 
couragement to legal study. More valuable relations become with Lord Cranworth that 
results came from the impulse which he gave Lord Campbell took the unusual ste^ of adr 
to the quest ion of codifying the law. One of dressing the prime minister, and warmng him 
his first acts as solicitor-general was to pre- of the dangers to which the goTemment wis 
pare, and induce Lord Cranworth to accept, exposed 'from the insubordination which pre- 
a measure for the consolidation of the statute vaus among your legal functionaries.' ' In- 
law. The measure did not become law, and deed,' he wrote, ' I must frankly tell you that 
the subject was handed over to be considered there seems to me a systematic purpose to 
by a statute law commission, which reported vilipend the lord chancellor ' {jibid, ii. 343). 
in favour of revising and consolidating the Notliing came of this interposition ; constant 
statutes, and of repealing all obsolete pro- ' bickerings continued, and matters reached a 
visions. Bethell was himself in favour of climax in 1858, when Bethell, then out of 
codification pure and simple, but Sjrreed to , office, in a speech of irritating satire, and still 
support the modified scheme as the first step | worth readmg as an admirable example of his 
towards a code ; and in 1861, under his gui- j style, complamed to the House of (Jommon^ 
dance, was passed the first of the Statute Law ! oi the systematic manner in which he had 



Bevision Acts, formally repealing all enact- 
ments which are no longer in force, or which 
have become unnecessary. In 1863, when as 
lord chancellor he introduced the second of 
these acts, he reviewed the whole subject in 
one of his ablest speeches (afterwards pub- 
lished and edited oy Macquecn, Q.C.), de- 
scribing the confusion into which law had 
passed, and advocating as a further step the 
framing of a digest. ITie commission of 1866 
reported in similar terms, but afYer some at- 
tempts to carry it out the proposal was aban- 



been misrepresented successively by Lord 
St. Ijeonards and Lord Campbell (Hansard^ 
26 Feb. 1858). At this time ne was unques- 
tionably looking forward with confidence to 
becoming chancellor when his party should 
return to power ; he did not hesitate to say 
so openly, and on Lord Derby's resignation in 
1859 his disappointment at having to give 
way to Lord Campbell was so great that only 
with difficulty was he induced again to serve 
as attorney-general. He did consent, how- 
ever, and, ' strange to sav,' Lord Campbell 



doned. The work of revision, however, has tells us, * I get on more harmoniously with 
siiico bf'cn actively carried on, and has led to Bethell than with other members of the 
the publication of a new edition of the sta- | government/ He had not long to wait 
tiites, now brought up to the year 1875, and ' for the coveted prize. In the summer of 
including in sevente»'n volumes all of them j 18(51 I^rd Campbell died, and Bethell sue- 
that are etfective (see Holland's Zi^^flry^ on ceeded him under the title of Baron Westbiiry 
the Form of the Lair). Another and wider re- ' of Westbury, in the county of Wilts. His 
form has been accomplished in a great measure bitter tongue had made him many enemies, 
through Bethell's persistent advocacy. As hut no one questioned his right to the office, 
president of the Juridical Society (see his Ad- and he fully satisfied the expectation that he 
dress, i. 1), in his public speeches in and out \ would prove himself one of the chancellors 
of parliament, and even on the bench, he lost | whose names are distinctly associated with 
nooccasionofproclaiming the absurdity of the ■ the advance of English law. 
separation of law and eiiuity ; but it was re- ' Th(» judgments which he has lefh art,' in 
Served for other hands to carry out the work many ways unique. Our law reports contain 
of fusion. lie ditnl a fortnight before the no more perfect examples of precise and lucid 
passing of the act which declared that thence- statement, of concise reasoning, or of jwlished 
forth law and er^uity should be concurrently English ; and no judge has ever striven more 
administered. i persistently than did Lord AVestbury to bring- 

Ilis eager desire to take the lead in the re- every question to the test of principle, and to 
moval of h'gal abuses brought him into fre- restrain within due limits what seemed to 
(juent conflict with his chiefs, for whom he him the exct*ssive authority of prt»cedents. 
had an undisguised contempt. Especially His habit was to brush aside, or pass by un- 
did he exasperate them by rei)eatedly calling noticed, the crowd of cases whicli had accu- 
public attention to the inetficient condition of mulated during the argument, to treat with 
the House of Lords as a court of appeal, which ! scant respect judicial opinions which might 
he did rather venomously, but with perfect stand in his wav, and to come to his decision 
sincerity and with good cause. Lord Campbell i by the light oi *a few elementary ndes or 
has unjustly credited him with purely per- . law* — a phrase which he had a malicious- 
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fondness for using when about to reverse Lord 
O&mpbelL Following this method, indeed, 
he fi^uently decided a great deal more than 
the facts of the case required, and the autho- 
rity of his judgments has been thereby much 
weakened ; but where he had a comparatirely 
clear field, as in the subject of domicile, he 
succeeded in building up a great portion of 
the existing law (see an estimate of his judg- 
ments in Campbell Smith's Writings in/ the 
Wayf p. 397). With one exception, how- 
ever, the cases in which he took part have 
only a legal interest. In 1864 he sat as a 
member of the judicial committee of the privy 
council to hear the appeals on the ' Essays 
and Reviews ' cases (* Bishop of Salisbury v, 
Williams ' and * Fendall v, Wilson,* 2 Moore 
P. C, N. S. 875; and see Wilberforce*8 
Life, iii. 6-10), and delivered with keen relish 
the judgment acquitting the defendants on 
all the counts — a judgment by which, said 
the author of a sugpnested epitaph for Lord 
Westbury himself, * he took away from or- 
thodox members of the church of England 
their last hope of everlasting damnation.' 

Meanwhile his zeal for law reform remained 
unabated, though the result fell far short, of 
his plans. He had long recognised the ur- 
gency of simplifying the transfer of land, and 
of carrying out the proposal of a general re- 
gistry made by the Ileal Property Commission 
of ISSO. He had been an active member of 
the commission of 1854, which in 1857 re- 
ported in favour of registration of t itle. When 
m opposition he had supported the bills in- 
troduced by Sir Hugh Cairns, and in 1862, 
taking up the subject again in the House of 
Lords, he succeeded in passing 'An Act to fa- 
cilitate the proof of title to and the convey- 
tince of real estate.' It offered two alternative 
modes of registration : that of an indefeasible 
title, or that of a merely possessory title to be- 
come subseauently indefeasible ; but, against 
Lord Westbury's own convictions, registra- 
tion was made voluntary. He expected great 
results from the act, and was slow to recognise 
it« failure. Speaking after it had been in 
operation for nearly two vears, he said : ' If 
there is one measure on which I can put my 
finger with the hope of being hereafter re- 
membered, it will undoubtedly be this bill, 
when ita utility and the relief which it is 
calculated to give to owners of landed pro- 
perty shall have been fully developed' 
(21 April 1864). It proved a failure never- 
theless. Few mdefeasible titles were regis- 
tered, and the number decreased every year, 
while the possessory clauses were not made 
use of at all ; and in 1868 a commission (of 
which Lord Westbury himself was afterwards 
made a member, though he took no part in 



the proceedings) was appointed to consider 
the causes of its failure. These they found 
to be the expense and the trouble of registra- 
tion, which were proved to be greater than 
in the case of an ordinary sale, and which 
arose from the necessity imposed by the act 
of (1) showing a marketable title, (2) de- 
fining the boundaries of the property, and 
(3) registering partial interests (see also Lord 
Cairns s evidence before the commission of 
1878). It would be difficult to say whether 
the act of 1862, known as Lord Westbury's 
Act, has had most effect in rousing people to 
the advanta^s of simpler modes of transfer 
or in discrediting by its failure subsequent 
attempts to accomplish the same end. 

Most of the personal incidents which en- 
livened Ix)rd A\ estbury's chancellorship have 
grown dim now, though at the time they 
were in everybody's mouth. One of them, 
however, bids fair to be historical. The oc- 
casion was the debate in the House of Lords 
on the sentence passed by Convocation on 
* Essays and Reviews.' In language of solemn 
mockery, characterised by Bishop Wilber- 
force as 'ribaldry/ he told the bench of 
bishops that they had probably incurred the 
penalties of praemunire ; he described a sy- 
nodical judgment as *a well-lubricated set 
of words — a sentence so oily and saponaceous 
that no one can grusp it,' and he warned them 
that * whenever there is any attempt to carry 
Convocation beyond its proper limits their 
best security will be to gather up their gar- 
ments and flee, and, remembering the pular 
of salt, not to cast a look behind ' (15 July 
1864). The epithet * saponaceous * was never 
forgotten. 

In 1865 Lord Westbury was forced to re- 
tire from office. Circumstances connected 
with the granting of a pension to a Mr. Ed- 
munds, who, as clerk to the commissioner of 
patents, was found to have appropriated public 
moneys to his own use,and certain transactions 
with reference to appointments in the Leeds 
Bankruptcy Court, had excited public indig- 
nation, and Lord Westbury was freely ac- 
cused of having unworthily used his position 
to advance his relatives. The two cases were 
separately examined by two select commit- 
tees, who agreed in acquitting him of having 
acted from unbecoming motives, but found 
that he had shown himself lax and inatten- 
tive to the public interests. A vote of cen- 
sure, framea in moderate terms, was moved 
in the House of Commons, and, having been 
carried in spite of the defence made by the 
government. Lord Westbury at once an- 
nounced his resi^ation, in a speech so full of 
real grace and dignity, that it almost turned 
indignation into sympathy. It was remem- 
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}mr**(\ that in otli^r casen ho had been pecu- 
liarly a<;tiv() in corroctinf^ abuaes in the de- 
parttncmtH under bin charfj^e, and that in uainff 
fiiii |Ktfiition Uy favour bis njlatives be bad 
>M'<>n following a lonj^, if an evil, tradition, to 
break which the pubhc had clamoured for the 
Kiicrifiee of AonKtbcxly . ( For the facta of the two 
(;iiMf!M, Hoe the ('ommitt^H) Iieport«: Edmunds's 
ciisis IWjr, (2VW), ix. 1, ami (173) xliii. 49o; 
Lim«1h Bankrut)tcy Court, case, 1865 (397), 
ix. 413, and (21)5) xliii. 4(55, also the Annual 
Jiff/i'jitfr for 18(50 ; and for different commen- 
tarioH on the facts, see Law Mcigazine^ xix. 
28 1 , and FroMeyn Magazine^ Ixxii. 247). After 
bis fall I/ord W(?sthurv retired to a villa 
which he had purchasea in Italy, having re- 
solved, as he said, to (piit public life for ever. 
J)ut he was verv sm)n back again, to sit on 
appeals in the I louse of Lonls and the Privy 
(youncil, and occasionally to take part in po- 
litical (lebatn. His intellect was still too 
bright and keen, and his delight too great in 
the oxtTcise of his power of epigrammatic 
s|M*ech, to have rnadf* a life of retirement pos- 
sibles He took esp(H;ial interest in the Irish 
Church Hill, and, while agretMng that the ex- 
istence of the Irish church wns a great evil 
that. uimhIimI to be cunnl by legislation, pro- 
tested against the bill as a measure of mere 
d(«st ruction and confiscation. The case of St. 
Ambrose had b«M»n often mentioned in the 
debates, and there was much controversy as 
to \vhotht»r in a])plying the ves8(»ls of the 
climch to s»'(Milnr usrM ]i(» had bocn piiilty of 
HMcrilr^'^t' : ' What mi^lit ]»o tlu^ opinion rc- 
Hjn'ctin^^- St. Anil»n)st',' said Wcstnurv, 'in 
tnr (liiys wlu'n li«' liv<Ml. I do not know; but 
1 must say, with th(» n»o(l«»rn ideas of property, 
that if St. Ambrose had Ihhmi Ijroii^nit before 
ni(» in eipiit y 1 shoiiM not have liesitated to 
tind him ^-uilty of a breaeli of trust, and to 
make him refund tlie ])roperty' (29 .Tune 
ISiW)). The Irish Land Aet of 1870 was even 
more repellent to his riy-id and lawyer-like 
ideas of justiet*. He himselt', on the other 
hand, sueeeeded in inducing Lord Hatlit»rlev 
to amend the constitution of tlie judicial 
eommitttM* of the ])rivy eouneil. which liad 
lonu" Imm'u unable to d»'al satisfaetc^rily with 
its le^al l)Usiness (Jmlirial Committco Acf^ 
1S71); while he found in Lord Selborne's 
.ludieatun» Aet o( lS7.'i, carrying out the 
fiision which he hatl so h)ng advocated, a 
nuMisure t»> whicli lie could givt* a hearty 
support. 

1 ne last year of his life was one of gn^at 
laboiir. \\y tin* privatt* art 3.") and 3(3 
\'ict. c. xlv. h»' was appointed arbitrator in 
the windiuiT-up of the affairs of the Euro])ean 
Assurance Stviety, the number of questions 
involvinl being so gnMit that, as in the pre- 



vious case of the Albert Comnany, of whicb 
Earl Cairns had been appointea arbitrator, the 
ordinary courts provea incapable of settling* 
them. It is the opinion 01 lawyers who at 
this time practised before him that he had 
never shown more clearly his acutenees, bis 
knowledge of men and things, and his power 
of rapid and sound decision. As he was not 
bound by rigid rules of law, his decisions are 
not authoritative, but they are constantly re- 
ferred to by judges and text-writers as con- 
taining a valuable body of principles on 
several titles of the law of public conipaniee. 
(Reported by F. S. Reilly,andpublishedl873.) 
Till within a few weeks of his death he was 
en^a^aged at this work, which was left un- 
finished, and was continued by Lord Romilly. 
He died at his house in London 20 July 1873, 
just the day after his old antagonist, Bishop 
Wilberforce. 

Ijord Westbury was twice married : (1) in 
1825 to EUinor Mary, eldest daughter of 
Robert Abraham, by whom he left seven 
children surviving ; and (2) on 25 Jan. 1873 
to Eleanor Margaret, third daughter of Henry 
Tennant, of Caaoxton in Glamorgan. 

His character remains a difficult and in- 
terestinfj study, for it was full of contrasts. 
It combined a love of display with habits of 
the greatest frugality, and absolute rutbless- 
ness with considerable benevolence of spirit 
and good nature. Few men hove had a greater 
power of sarcastic speech, and no one has ever 
used such a power more mercilessly. De- 
li ven»d in the most urbane manner, and in his 
mincing, drawling, half-affected tones, and 
set oil* by his round, ])lacid face, his sentences 
fell with ])listering etlect. Lord Derby once 
described him as * standing up and for up- 
wards of an hour pouring upon the bead of 
a |K)litical opponent a continuous stream of 
vitriolic acid ; ' and a judge once appealed to 
him to be addressed at least as a vertebrate 
animal. .Tudges, indeed, he treated at the bar 
assuperciliously as on the woolsack he treated 
bishops, and Lincoln's Inn is rich in traditions 
of his audacitv. Once, at anv rate, his Iwdd- 
ness was useful, m his famous protest against 
Knight Hruce's habit of pn'judging cases (see 
Times^ 14 and lo March, and P^/wcA, :?6 March 
iH.'iS)). His manner of speech was the out- 
come of an overpowering and evidently sin- 
cere belief in bis own intellectual superioritv 
over other men, and his sleepless ambition to 
have his superiority acknowledged. In order 
to attain bis end he spared no one, and he 
was not over-scrupulous of the means which 
he employed. But his chanicter had another 
side. To those who did not stand in bis way 
he could be the best of friends, and when the 
story of his life comes to be told in full there 
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will be much to be said of acts of kindness ! 
for which he has hitherto had little credit. 
One who knew him well has said : * A more 
kind and feeling nature never existed. He 
did not make many professions, but had the ; 
good of his fellow-creatures at heart. He 
always found time to give advice and help.* 
Indeed, to his habit of helping others, and 
not to any particular ability, he himself 
modestly ascribed his success: at least he 
said 80 m a famous address delivered in 1859 | 
to the Young Men's Christian Institute of; 
Wolverhampton : * I am perfectly confident,* \ 
he added, in very odd language, ' that the 
principle of mutual benevolence, of a uni- 
versal desire to do ^[ood, derived from Chris- 
tianity, and which is the first lesson incul- , 
Gated when jou are taught to read the New \ 
Testament, is one of the best and most sure 
modes of securing even temporary success in \ 
life.' He exaggerated his own intellect, no 
doubt^ but in critical keenness and subtlety 
he certainly had no rival. Without being an '■ 
orator he had a rare gift of fiuent, graceful, 
and persuasive speech, and a power of lumi- 
nous exposition which has perhaps never been 
surpassed. In irony he was once described 
as * a gentleman who possesses such a plain, 
straightforward, John-JBuU-like character of 
mind : rusticus, abnormis, sapiens, crassaoue 
Minerva ; ' but, irony apart, he had a singular 
faculty, which he exercised when his cause 
was good, of going straight to the heart of a 
question, and of bringing out the truth in a 
single telling sentence. Less able men have 
had a more durable fame than his will prove to 
be, for he left few of those definite records of 
work accomplished which keep a man's me- 
mory green. The lawyer's is like the actor's 
fame. Lord Westbury deser\'es to be re- 
membered as a zealous and wise reformer, 
and as the boldest judge who ever sat on the 
English bench; but he will probably be 
known rather as the author of audacious say- 
ings, and as the mythical source of innumer- 
able stories. 

[Law Mag. and Rev. 1865 and 1873 ; Times, 
21 July 1873 ; Law Journal and Solicitors* Jour- 
nal, 26 July 1 873 ; Irving's Annals of our Time ; 
Hansard from 1851 onwards; Campbell's Life; 
Wilberforce*8 Life; Burke's Peerage and Baro- 
netage ; see also Westbury and Wilberforce, in 
Traill's New Lucian ; and Macmillan's Magazine, 
xlvii. 469.] G. P. M. 

BETHUNE, ALEXANDER (1804- 
lS4d), poet, the son of an agricultural day- 
labourer, was bom at Lpper Rankeillor, m 
the parish of Monimail, Fifeshire, about the 
end of July 1804. Owing to the poverty of 
YuB parents he received an extremely scanty 
education. Up to his twenty-second year he 



had been at school only from four to five 
months in all. But his mother was a woman 
of superior intellect and force of character. 
Her name was Alison Christie, and her sons 
Alexander and John [q. v.] owed her much. 
In his fourteenth year Alexander was 
hired as a labourer. He describes himself as 
having been set to dig the stitt' clayey soil 
* at raw fourteen,* and says that for more than 
a year afterwards his joints on first attempt- 
ing to move in the morning creaked like 
machinery lacking oil. Previous to this his 
parents had moved to the village of Lochend, 
near the I.iOch of Lindores. Here, in his 
twenty-first year, he gladly embraced the 
opportunity of attending a night-school, or 
school-classes held in the evening, taught by 
the Rev. John Adamson, afterwards of Dun- 
dee. Encouraged by the progress he made 
under this teacher, Bethune put himself under 
the instruction of his brother John, in order 
to learn weaving. The two expended their 
hard-won and still harder-save<l earnings as 
labourers, on looms, &c. ; but 1825 proved a 
disastrous year for the poor weavers all over 
Scotland, and their all went. In 1826 the 
two brothers were once more employed as 
outdoor labourers, with one shilling a day 
for wage. In 1829, while working in a 
quarry, Alexander was throi^Ti into the air 
by a sudden blast of gunpowder. He was 
so mangled that his death was expected. 
But he recovered, and in about four months 
was again at his day-labouring. About three 
years later he met with an exactly similar 
accident. He recovered, but was much 
mutilated and disfigured, and carried his 
hurts with him through life. It was about 
this time he commenced author. Having 
won a place in the * Poet's Comer ' of several 
local newspapers, he published his * Tales 
and Sketches of the Scottish Peasantry ' in 
1838. They brought him fame at once. 
His printer — a Mr. Shortrede, of Edinburgh — 
gave the author the sale-price of the first 
fifty copies disposed of, as copyright payment. 
This yielded him far more money than he 
had ever dreamed of possessing. 

His brother John having about this time 
been appointed overseer on the estate of 
Inchtyre, Alexander became his assistant. 
But within a year the estate passed to 
another proprietor, and their engagement 
ended. Their home at Lochend, which 
formed part of Inchtyre, had likewise to be 
vacated. The brothers therefore came to 
the resolution of farming a piece of ground 
near Newburgh, Fifeshire, and of erecting 
a home for themselves. To raise funds for 
this purpose they published 'Lectures on 
Practical Economy in 1839 ; but this work 
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fell all but stillborn from the press. Alex- 
ander the same ^ear lost his brother John — 
■a ffreat and lasting sorrow. He revised and 
-edited his poems, and prefixed apathetic me- 
moir. This proved a success; 750 copies were 
sold immediately, and a second edition was 
speedily called for. The little volume having 
fallen under the notice of Mrs. Hill, wife of 
Frederick Hill, inspector of prisons for Scot- 
land, she wrote to Bethune, and a situation 
was procured for him as a turnkey in Glas- 
^w. This post, however, he found utterly 
uncongenial, and in March 1841 he ffave it 
up. In 1842 he visited Edinburgn, and 
arranged with Messrs. Adam and Charles 
Black for the publication of his most notice- 
able book, the * Scottish Peasant's Fireside,' 
a presentation of Scottish character among 
the lower classes, of scenery, and of manners. 
The new volume was welcomed far and 
near, and especially among the Scottish emi- 
grants of Canada. But Bethune's days were 
numbered. He took a fever, and, though 
he partially recovered from it, showed signs 
of pulmonary consumption. He was offered 
the post of editor of the 'Dumfries Standard,' 
a lioeral and Free-church newspaper then 
being started. He conditionally accepted; 
but his disease made rapid progress, and he 
had to release himself from nis engagement. 
He died at Newburgh on 13 June 1843, 
having consigned his manuscripts to his friend 
William M^Combie (then an Aberdeenshire 
farmor). M'Combie in 1845 published his 
^Lift', witli Select ions from his Correspondence 
and jjiterary Remains.' 

[Life by M'Coiiibie; Anderson's Scottish Na- 
tion ; local inquiries in Fifeahire and Perthshire.] 

A. B. G. 

BETHUNE, Sir IlEXRY LINDESAY 

(1787-1851), major-general, the eldest son 
of Major Martin Eccles Lindesay, commis- 
sary-peneral in Scotland, was appointed to 
the Madras artillery in 1804. In 1810, when 
a subaltern in the horse artillery, he accom- 
panied Sir John Malcolm's mission to Persia 
as one of the officers of the escort. His tall 
stature — he was six feet eight inches in 
height without his shoes — is said to have 
greatly excited the admiration and curiosity 
of the Persians. It is related of him that on 
one occasion, while the mission was in Persia, 
Sir John Malcolm overheard a l*ersian call 
out to one of Bethune's servants, ^ Is your 
date-tree asleep or awake ? ' On the depar- 
ture of the mission Lindesay and Captain 
Christie, another very remarkable Indian 
officer, together with one or two others, were 
permitted to remain in Persia to aid in drill- 
ing and disciplining the Persian army. Be- 



thune was employed on this dut^ for several 
years, and served with the Persian army in 
various engagements with the Russian troops, 
distinguishing himself so much by his mili- 
tary skill and gallantry that he was regarded 
by the Persians as a veritable Rdstam, not 
in stature alone. He returned to England 
in 1821, retiring in the following year from 
the service of tne East India Company, and 
settling in Scotland on the estate of Kil- 
conqumir, to which he had succeeded on the 
deatn of his grandifather. On succeeding to 
the estate he adopted the surname of Bethune, 
in conformity with the deed of entaiL In 
1834 he was sent back to Persia by the British 

fovemment, and commanded a part of the 
'ersian army in the war of succession in the 
following year, leading his division from 
Tabriz to Teheran, and completely quelling 
the rebellion against Mahomed Shah, the 
successor of the late Shah, Fath-i-Ali Khan. 
For this service he received from the Shah 
the order of the Lion and Sun, and on his 
return to England was created a baronet, in 
accordance with a special request made by 
the Shah, that his majesty would confer upon 
Bethune 'some rank which in the English 
state may descend lineally to his posterity, 
and always remain in his family.' 

In 1836 Bethune was a third time sent 
to Persia, with the local rank of major- 
general in Asia, to take command of the 
Persian army ; but owing to a misnnderstand- 
inof, arising from the Persian advance upon 
Herat, the Shah's government declined to 
allow him to take up this command. He 
accordingly returned to England in 1839, 
and finally retired from military life. Some 
years afterwards he again visited Persia as a 
traveller, and died at Tabriz in 1851. 

Sir Henry Bethune married in 1822 a 
daughter of John Trotter, of Dyrham Park, 
Hertfordshire, by whom he had three sons 
and five daughters. The Scotch earldom 
of Lindsay, created in 1633, which had been 
in abeyance for many years, was revived in 
the person of his eldest son, who established 
his right to it in 1878. 

[Annual Reg. 1835. p. oOO, and 1851, p. 263; 
Kayc's History of tho War in Afghanistan, 3rd 
ed.* 1874. i. 140 and 141 ; Sir Harford Jones 
Bridgos's Mis-sion to the Court of Persia, i. 364- 
365, 1834; Kaye's Lit'o of Sir John Malcolm, 
ii. 5, 6, and 7, 1856; Conolly's Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Men of Fife, 1866, pp. 57-9.] 

A, J. A., 

BETHUNE, JOHN (1812-1839), poet, a 
younger brother of Alexander Bethune [q. v.], 
was born, like him, at Upper Ilankeillor, 
Monimail, Fifeshire, in 1812. In 1813 his 
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parents removed to Lochend, near the Loch : 
of Llndores. He never received anv school 
education. He was taught to read by his 
mother, and writing ana arithmetic by his 
brother Alexander. The two lads, from 
the thirteenth year of the ' elder, earned 
their liviiu^ by breaking stones on the road 
between Lindores and Newburgh. John, 
having been apprenticed to weaving in the 
village of CoUessie, became so expert in the 
craft that in 1825 he set up looms for him- 
self in a house immediately adjoining his 
Other's, and with Alexander for apprentice. 
The failure of the trade all over Scotland 
in this year ruined them all. The two ' 
brothers returned to their former occupa- ' 
tion of outdoor labourers. Alexander tells 
how John would eagerly seize any scrap of 
white paper that onerea itself whereon to 
write out his poems. Before 1831 he had a 
laige collection of manuscripts of the most 
miscellaneous sort. In October 1829 he was 
a day-labourer on the estate of Inchtyre. His 
integrity and capacity in this humble position 
80 commended him to the proprietor that, on 
the death in 1835 of the overseer, he was 
appointed his successor at a salary of 26/. 
per annum, with fodder for a cow, and with 
his brother for assistant. Unfortunately the 
estate changed hands, and the situation was 
lost. In 1838, to Alexander's 'Tales and 
Sket<;hes of the Scottish Peasantry ' he con- 
tributed five pieces. In 1889 appeared ' Lec- 
tures on Practical Economy ' by both brothers. 
In the title-page he describeis himself as a 
* flfeshire Forester.' Under the same signa- 
ture of a * Fifeshire Forester' he contributed 
many poems to the two Scottish periodicals 
called the ' Scottish Christian Herald ' and 
the ' Christian Instructor ' — ^the latter under 
the editorship of Dr. Andrew Thomson. In 
1838 his health failed ; he therefore gave up 
manual labour, and endeavoured to gain a 
livelihood out of literary work. He died of 
consumption on Sunday, 1 Sept. 1839, in his 
twenty-seventh year. 

[Authorities cited under BvrmTNE, Albx- 
AifDWR ; local inquiries.] A. B. G. 

BBTHTTNE, JOHX DRINKWATER 
(1762-1 841), originally John Drinkwater, 
historian of the siege of Qibralt^r, was bom 
at Latchford, near Warrington, in June 1762. 
His &ther, John Drinkwater, formerly a sur- 
geon in the navy, was at the time of his birth 
A medical practitioner at Salford, then a 
Buburb of Manchester. At the age of fifteen 
he joined as an ensign a regiment of volun- 
teers raised b^ a subscription in Manchester, 
at a time of indignant excitement produced 
hj the news of Ghsneral Burgoyne's surrender 

yoL. IV. 



at Saratoga. The Manchester regiment, as 
it was called, more properly the /2nd regi- 
ment of the line, or Royal Manchester Volun- 
teers, was not, however, sent to America, but 
to Gibraltar. Gibraltar was besieged in June 
1779 by a Spanish-French force [see Elliot, 
Geobge Atjotjstits, Lord Heathfield]. During 
the whole of the siege, which lasted until 
February 1783, DrinK water kept a careful 
record of events. With the peace the 72nd, 
in which Drinkwater had become a captain, 
was orden^d home and disbanded. From his 
memoranda chiefiy Drinkwater compiled the 
work ' A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783, with a description and account of 
that garrison from the earliest period. By 
John Drinkwater, Captain in the late Seventy- 
second Regiment, or Royal Manchester Vo- 
lunteers.' Plans and views accompanied 
the letterpress of the volume, which appears 
to have been published in 1785, and was 
dedicated by permission to the king. The 
narrative, one of our few military classics, 
went through four editions in as many years. 
A cheap reprint of it was added in 1844 to 
the Home and Colonial Library. In 1787 
Drinkwater purchased a company in the 
second battalion of the Ist or Roval regi- 
ment of foot, then stationed at Gibraltar, 
whither he proceeded. By Lord Heuthfield, 
who had been governor of Gibraltar during 
the siege, he was publicly thanked for his 
work. During this second stay at Gibraltar, 
Drinkwater established a garrison library, 
which served as a model for many other simi- 
lar institutions. 

Drinkwater accompanied his regiment to 
Toulon, and acted as military secretary during 
its occupation by the English. After the 
English annexation of Corsica 'he became 
secretary for the militan^ department and 
deputy judge-advocate during tiie English oc- 
cupation 01 that island and tne viceroyalty of 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards Earl of Mint o. 
Corsica having been evacuated, Drinkwater 
returned with Sir Gilbert in the Minerva, 
carrying the pendant of Nelson as conmio- 
dore, with whom he had formed while in 
Corsica a close intimacy. Sir John Jervis^s 
squadron off* Cape St. Vincent having been 
reached, Drinkwater witnessed the battle of 
St. Vincent. The news of the victory was 
brought to England by Drinkwater. Nelson 
was not mentioned in the published de- 
spatches; and considering his services to have 
been imder-estimated, Drinkwater published 
anonymously a 'Narrative of the Battle of 
St. Vincent,* in which full justice was done 
to Nelson. 

In 1794 Drinkwater had become by pur- 
chase major, and in 1796 lieutenant-colonel| 
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of hiB regiment. He was placed on half-pay 
with the rank of colonel, when forming the 
lonff connection with the civil administration 
of the army, which began by his acceptance, 
after Sir Gilbert Elliot had strongly recom- 
mended him to Pitt, of a commission to ar- 
range and settle the complicated accounts 
connected with the Enghsh occupation of 
Toulon and Corsica. In 1799 he was ap- 
pointed commissary-general of the force which 
was being despatched to the Helder, and 
which he accompanied. In 1801 he accepted 
an honorary appointment in the household of 
the Duke of Kent. In 1805 he was nomi- 
nated a member of the parliamentary com- 
mission of military inquiry, becoming after- 
wards its chairman. In 1807 he declined 
the under-secretaryship of state for war and 
the colonies offered to him by "VVindham. 
In 1811 he was appointed comptroller of 
army accounts, and filled the office for five- 
and-twenty years, until it was abolished in 
1835. In 1840 he republished, in aid of the 
fund for the Nelson testimonial, and with 
an acknowledgment of its authorship, his 

* Narrative of the Battle of St. Vincent, add- 
ing to it some new anecdotes of Nelson. He 
was preparing an enlarged edition of the his- 
tory of the siege of Gibraltar, of the garrison 
of which he was then, it is said, the sole sur- 
vivor, when he died, aged 81, on 16 Jan. 1844, 
at Thomcroft, near Leatherhead, in Surrey. 
After his witlidrawal from public life, and on 
the death of his brothep-in-law, whose pro- 
TKTty, Balfour Castle in Fifesliire, his wife 
inherited, he had assumed the surname of 
Bethune. Besides being the author of the 
two works already mentioned, he published 
in 18-30 'A Compendium of the Regent's 
Canal, showing its connection with the me- 
tropolis/ and in 1835 he printed for private 
circulation ' Statements respecting the late 
Departments of the Comptrollership of the 
Army Accounts, showing the inconveniency 
which will probably result from its abolition.' 

[Gent. Mag. for April 1844; Lancashire 
"Worthies, second scries ( 1877) ; Catalogue of the 
British Museum Librar}-.] F. E. 

BETHUNE, JOHN ELLIOT DRINK- 
WATER (1801-1851), an eminent Indian 
legislator and educationist, was the eldest 
son of Lieutenant-colonel John Drinkwater 
Bethune, C.B. and F.S.A. rq.v.],author of the 

* History of the Siege of Gibraltar.' Having 
been educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and called to the bar in 1827, Bethune was 
employed by Lord Grey's government, shortly 
after its accession to othce, on several im- 
portant commissions, and subsequently as 
counsel to the Home Office, whicn appoint- 



ment he retained for nearly fourteen years. 
While holding this office he drafted, among 
many other legislative measures, the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act, the Tithe Commutation 
Act, and the County Courts Act. In 1848 
Bethune was appointed fourth ordinary, or 
legislative memoer of the Supreme Council 
01 India, and after his arrival at Calcutta ac* 
cepted the additional unpaid office of presi- 
dent of the Council of Eaucation. In India, 
as in England, his principal official duties 
engaged him in the consideration of questions 
of legislative reform. Two of the most im- 
portant of these were a bill for removing the 
exemption enjoyed by European British sub- 
jects from the jurisdiction of the criminal 
courts of the East India Company, and a bill 
for extending to the whole of British India 
the law passed for Bengal by Lord William 
Bentinck's government in 1832, relieving 
native converts to Christianity or to any other 
religrion from forfeiture of rijriits or property 
or of rights of inheritance. The first of these 
measures was postponed untU the Indian 
penal code should nave been enacted, and 
has not yet become law to the extent con- 
templated by Bethune and his colleagues; 
the second was passed a few months before 
his death. An act for establishing small 
cause courts at the presidency towns, upon 
the principle of the English county courts, 
was another of the measures which illustrated 
his career as a legislator. 

As an educationist, Bethune's name is iden- 
tified with the establishment at Calcutta of 
a school for educating nativegirlsofthehigher 
classes, which he endowed by hia will with 
lands and other property in that city. This 
institution, still called the Bethune Girls' 
School, was for some time after Bethune's 
death supported by the governor-general. 
Lord Dalhousie, from his private funds, and 
was subsequently taken charge of by the 
state, by which it is still maintained. 

Bethune died at Calcutta on 12 Aug. 1851, 
greatly lamented by all classes, native as 
well as European. 

[Annual Reg. 1851, pp. 319-320 ; The Unre- 
pealed Acts of the Grovernor-G«neral of India in 
Council, vol. i.. Calcutta, 1875; Report of the 
Indian Education Commission, p. 525, Calcutta, 
1883.] A. J. A. 

BETTERTON, THOMAS (1635 P-1710), 
actor and dramatist, was born in Tot hill 
Street, Westminster, and was apprenticed by 
his father, who was under-cook to Charles I, 
to a bookseller. These are the only undis- 
puted facts concerning his life before he 
adopted the stage as a profession. The mys- 
tery with which his early years are surrounded 
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is the less explicable, as Betterton appears to 
have been communicative and to have found 
contemporaries willing to collect and give 
to the world information concerning him. 
Their statements, however, are conmctinjf. 
In the ' Life of Betterton ' in the * Biographia 
Britannica' an attempt is made upon the 
strength of new information from Southeme 
to dirorove the previously accepted assertions 
of Gudon and others. On the appearance 
of the first volume of the ' Biographia Britan- 
nica ' (1747) Southeme had been dead a year. 
He was eighty-six years of age at the time 
of his death, and there is no reason for sup- 
posing that his memories concerning his 
conversations with Betterton thirty-six years 
previously were more trustworthy than those 
of Gildon, who was in direct personal com- 
munication with Betterton, in whose lifetime 
he wrote, or than those of Downes, who also 
had constant access to the actor, and whose 

* Roscius Anglicanus * was published in 1708, 
two years before Betterton s death. Gildon, 
who speaks of Betterton as being seventv- 
five years of age at his death, supports the 
view that his birth took place m 1635. 
Downes speaks of Betterton as about twentj- 
two years of age in 1659, and Ourll, in a ' His- 
torjr of the English Stage from the Restau- 
ration to the Present Time ' (1741), which he 
fathered upon Betterton, gives the date of 
his birth as 1637. Curll says that Betterton 
was present as a soldier at the battle of 
Edgehill in 1643, when, if Curirs date of his 
birth be correct, he was only five years old, 
and, upon any date suggested, he was not 
more than seven. This ridiculous assertion 
is, however, copied by Messrs. Maidment and 
Logan in the Life of Davenant prefixed to 
the reprint of his works (Edinburgh, Pater- 
son^. Betterton, who received a good edu- 
cation, displayed some taste for reading. 
Aocordinfi^ to the 'Biographia Britannica,' 
presumably following Southeme, the inten- 
tion of bringing him up to a learned profes- 
sion was abandoned, owing to the * violence 
and confusion of the times putting this out 
of the power of his family. That the lad 
elected to be apprenticed to a bookseller is 
acknowledged by all authorities. lie was, 
according to the 'Biographia Britannica,' 
bound to Mr. John H olden, who, as the pub- 
lisher of ' Gondibert,' was much in the confi- 
dence of Sir William Davenant. A way to the 
stage, it has been suggested, was thus at once 
opened out. The authoritv advanced for this 
is Richardson's * Life of Slilton ' (p. 90), in 
which it is affirmed that Betterton told Pope 
that he was bound to llolden. The ' Bio- 
graphia Britannica' then assumes it to be 

* highly probable * that Betterton * began to act 



under the direction of Sir William Davenant 
inl656 or 1657 at the Opera House in Charter 
House Yard.* Gildon (supported by Downes) 
says : * His father bound him apprentice to 
one Mr. Rhodes, a bookseller, at tlie Bible at 
Charing Cross, and he had for his uiider- 
prentice Mr. Kynaston. But that which pre- 
par'd Mr. Betterton and his fellow-prentice 
for the stage was that his master, Khodes, 
having formerly been wardrobe-keeper to the 
king's company of comedians in the Black- 
fryars, on General Monck*s march to Lon- 
don in 1659 with his army, got a licence 
from the powers then in being to set up a 
company of players in the Cockpit in Drur}' 
Lane and soon made his company compleat, 
his apprentices, Mr. Betterton for men's parts, 
and Mr. Kynaston for women's parts, being 
at the head of them ' {Life of Betterton, 
p. 5). Downes gives the company with which 
Rhodes started at the Cockpit, the chief names, 
in addition to Betterton and Kynaston, being 
Underbill, Nokes (Robert and William), and 
William Betterton, assumed to be a brother 
of Thomas. The story told by Gildon has 
been accepted by the authors of the * Bio- 
graphia Dramatica,' by Genest (with the as- 
sumption that Salisburv Court should be 
substituted for Cockpit), oy Gait in his * Lives 
of the Players' (1881), and Bellchambers in 
his edition of Colley Cibber^s 'Apology,' 1822. 
Davies, in his 'Dramatic Miscellanies,' at- 
taches value to Southeme's recollections, but 
points out errors and inconsistencies in them. 
R. S. (? Shiels), who contributed the account 
of Betterton to the * Lives of the Poets ' of 
Theophilus Cibber, 1753, adheres closely to 
the views of the ' Biographia Britannica.' 

The first plays in vmicn Betterton made a 
public appearance are said to have been the 
'Loyal Subject,' the 'Wild Goose Chase,' 
and the ' Spanish Curate ' of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. He played also while a member 
of Rhodes's company in the 'Maid in the 
Mill,' ' Mad Lover,' ' Pericles,' ' Wife for a 
Month,* 'Rule a Wife and have a Wife,' 
'Woman's Prize,' 'Aglaura,' 'Changeling,' 
' Bondman,' &c. His chief success appears 
to have been obtained in ' Pericles,' the * Mad 
Lover,' the ' Loyal Subject,' the ' Bondman,* 
and as Deflores in the ' Changeling.' His voice, 
according to Downes, who was the prompter 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields, was even at this time 
'as strong, full, and articulate as in the 
meridian of his acting.' When, accordingly, 
he joined in 1661 the companjr formed by 
Sir William Davenant at the Lincoln's Inn 
Fields Theatre, he was an actor of some ex- 
perience. To distinguish it from the com- 
pany of Thomas Killigrew, formed like itself 
under a patent from Charles II, and known 
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as the King's Company, the troupe collected 
by Davenant was styled the Ihike's Com- 
pany. One of the nrst recorded duties of 
betterton was, at royal command, to visit 
Paris with a view to seeing the French 
stage, and Judging what, in its scenery, &c., 
might witn aavantage be adopted in Eng- 
land. Scenery was not altogether unknown 
on the English stage. Davenant had em- 
ployed it in an entertainment entitled the 

* Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, expressed 
by vocal and instrumental music and by art 
of perspective in scenes.* This was performed 
at the Cockpit in 1668, Cromwell, by whom 
it is said to have been read, having given 
permission for its performance as calcmated 
to inflame public sentiment against the 
Spaniards. In the * Siege of Rhodes * in two 
parts by Davenant, witnessed by Pepys on 
2 July 1661, and in the * Wits ' of the same 
author, scenery, according to Downes, was 
first publicly employed. Supposing the visit 
of Betterton to have immediately anticipated 
the performance of the * Siege of Rhodes,' in 
which he played Solyman, Betterton would 
nrobably have seen * L'Ecole des Maris ' of 
Moliere. He must, whenever his visit took 
place, have seen the representations given at 
the Theatre de Moliere. That the comedies 
of Moliere influenced him in his dramatic 
composition is evident. At the close of 
this year (1661) Betterton played Colonel 
Jolly in the * Cutter of Coleman Street ' of 
Cowley, and made his first appearance in one 
of his greatest characters, Hamlet. Mer- 
cutio, Sir Toby Belch, Bosnia in the * Duchess 
of Malfi,' and Macbeth are among the cha- 
racters he assumed in 1002-6. In 1005 and 
10<30 performances, in consequence of the 
plague and the fire, were almost entirely 
suspended. In April 1008 Davenant died. 
The Duke's Company remained at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields until 1071, when it migrated to a 
new house built for it, by subscription as it 
seems, in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, and 
named Dorset Garden Theatre. Davenant's 
patent had come into the hands of his son, 
Charles Davenant, who associated with 
himself in the management Harris and Bet- 
terton. Prior to the removal Betterton had 
taken part in a play of his own and had 
married. * Woman made a Justice,* a comedy 
which has never been printed, and concern- 
ing which nothing is known except that it 
was acted fourteen consecutive davs, a long | 
run for the period ; the * Amorous W idow, or 
the Wanton Wife,' a comedy taken from 
Georges Dandin ; and the * Roman Virgin, or 
the Unjust Judge,' an alteration of Webster's 

* Appius and Virginia,' all by Betterton, 
were all, according to Downes, given at Lin- 



coln's Inn Fields. In the * Amorous Widow ' 
Betterton played a character called Liove- 
more ; in the * Roman Virgin ' he was natu- 
rally Virginius. Mrs. Saunderson, whom 
Betterton married, was a member of the 
Lincoln's Inn company. She has been erro- 
neously said to have been the first woman 
who ever appeared on the English sta^. 
Downes mentions her as one of the four prin- 
cipal women actresses of Davenant*s com-^ 
pany whom Davenant boarded at his own 
house. She was an excellent actress and an 
estimable woman. Colley Gibber preferred 
her L&dy Macbeth in some respects to that 
of Mrs. Barry. * She was,* he continues, ' to 
the last the admiration of all true judges of 
nature and lovers of Shakespeare, in whose 
plays she chiefly excelled, and without a 
rival. When she quitted the stage, several 
good actresses were the better for her in- 
struction. She was a woman of an un- 
blemished and sober life, and had the honour 
to teach Queen Anne, when princess, the part 
of Semandra in " Mithridates, which she acted 
at court in King Charles's time. After the 
death of Mr. JEtetterton, her husband, that 
princess, when queen, ordered her a pension 
for life, but she lived not to receive more 
than the first half-year of it.' She also, ac- 
cording to Davies (Dramatic Mtacellanies)^ 
gave lessons to the Princess Mary and to 
Mrs. Sarah Jennings, afterwards Duchess of 
Marlborough. After the death of her hus- 
band she lost her reason. Mrs. Betterton is 
said in the * Biographia Britannica,' on the 
authority of * a lady intimate wdth her for 
many years,' to have recovered her senses 
before she died. * According to our best in- 
formation,' says the same publication, her 
death * was about six months ' after that of 
her husband. This is inaccurate. Betterton 
died on 28 April 1710. On 4 June I71I, or 
more than thirteen months after his death, 
the * Man of the Mode ' Tvas acted at Drurv 
Lane Theatre for the benefit of the * widow 
of the late famous tragedian Mr. Betterton.' 
She lived for nearly six months after this 
date. 1070 is ordinarily given as the year 
of her marriage to Betterton. Both the 
* Biographia Britannica ' and the * Bio^aphia 
Dramatica,' the last edition of which is gene- 
rally trustworthy, speak positively on the 
subject. This date is also wron^. Downes, 
the prompter to the company, gives the cast 
with which the * Villain ' by Major Thomas 
Porter, * King Henry VIII,' ' Love in a Tub ' 
by Etherege, the * Cutter of Coleman Street ' 
of Cowley, Webster's * Duchess of Malfi,' 
and other dramas were played between 1662 
and the outbreak of the plague in 16(V>, and 
in each case numbers ^Irs. Betterton among 
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the actors. Before 1662 she is always called 
Mrs. Saunderson. G^enest, noticing the per- 
formance of the < Villain; 20 Oct. 1662, says 
Belmont — Mrs. Betterton, late Saunderson. 
Under the management of Charles Dave- 
nant (acting for his father*s widow), Better- 
ton, and Harris, the Duke^s Company, esta- 
blished (1671) in Dorset Garden, though 
recruited hy such actors as Lei^» Jevon, 
and Mrs. Barry, found some difficulty in 
oc^inff with the rival company at the Theatre 
Bo^al (Drury Lane). A theatre, accordingly, 
which could boast such actors as the Better- 
tons, Sandford, Underbill, and Smith, was 
driyen to the production of spectacular and 
musical pieces, such as the ' Psyche ' of Shad- 
ivell (February 1673-4), on the scenery of 
which no less than 800/., an enormous sum 
for those days, was spent. Betterton, how- 
erer, found opportunity to enlarge his reper- 
tory, to which, without counting characters 
now forgotten, he added Antony in SedleVs 
* Antony and Cleopatra,' Orestes in Charles 
Davenant's ' Circe, (Edipus in the tragedy 
of Dryden and Lee, ana Timon of Athens, 
Troilus, King Lear, &c., in adaptations from 
Shakespeare by Diyden, Shadwell, or Tate. 
In 1675 he superintended the performance at 
court of Crowne*s pastoral, * Calisto, or the 
Chaste Nymph.' So successful were the 
roectacular pieces at Dorset Garden that the 
King's Company was in turn brought into 
difficulties. In 1682 the two companies, 
probably in consequence of a royal order, 
coalesced. A memorandum of an agreement 
between Dr. Charles Davenant, Thomas 
Betterton, gent., and William Smith, gent., 
of the one part, and Charles Hart, gent., and 
Edward Kynaston, gent., of the other part, 
dated 14 Oct. 1681, given in the life of 
Betterton by Gildon and frequently re- 
printed, proves that Hart and Kynaston had 
been won over to the side of Betterton. So 
one-aided and dishonest was this agree- 
ment that it was regarded in those days as 
a blot upon Betterton. Gildon can only 
plead that the two houses were at war, and 
ask: 'Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste re- 
quirat P ' The union of the companies was 
effected in 1682 according to Gildon and 
Downes,and 1684 accordingto CoUey Cibber, 
who is followed by Dr. Bumey. On the 
strength of a prolc^e of Dryden, dated 1686, 
the 'Biograpnia Britannica' would assign 
the event to 1686. The correct date is 1682, 
and the united companies opened at the 
Theatre Boyal on 16 Nov. of that ^ear in 
the ' Duke of Guise,* Betterton playing the 
Duke, Kynaston the Eang of France, Mount- 
ibrt Al]^onso Corso, and Mrs. Barry Mar- 
moutier. Dorset Garden was not, however. 



abandoned, those pieces which required me- 
chanicaland spectacular effects being reserved 
for that theatre. Hart, according to Cibber, 
regretted so much his Judas-like action, the 
result of which was to hand over his former 
associates to their rivals, that he left the 
stage. He appears, however, to have taken 
for four years previously little part in the 
performances, his name not appearing in the 
bills after 1678. His old associate as soldier 
and actor, Mohun, also died immediately 
after the imion, Colley Cibber seems to imply 
in conseauence of it. The new management 
prosperea, but the fortunes of Betterton suf- 
fered at this time a defeat from which they 
never rallied. Betterton embarked (1692) 
a sum of 8,000/., 6,000/. of which were ad- 
vanced by the famous Dr. lladcliffe, in a 
venture to the East Indies undertaken by a 
friend, Sir Francis Watson, bart. The specu- 
lation was successful, but the vessel on the 
return voyage, after arriving safely in Ire- 
land, was seized by the French in the Channel. 
The entire savings of Betterton appear to 
have been sunk in this speculation. Sir 
Francis Watson is said to have died of his 
loss, leaving a daughter Elizabeth, aged 
about fifteen, whom Betterton adopted and 
who subsequentlv married Bowman the 
player. The outhnes of this story are sup- 
plied by Gildon ; the filling up is due to a 
correspondent of the *BiographiaBritannica,' 
who elected to remain anonymous, and who 
was too discreet, as were all authorities of 
the day, to mention the name of Sir Francis. 
The united company was probably one of 
the strongest ever collected. Soon after this 
period dissension began to manifest itself. 
Fearing, it may be assumed, no opposition, 
and anxious to reduce expenses, the patentees, 
whose outlay upon spectacular pieces had in- 
volved them in heavy debt, began to reduce 
the salary of the principal actors. Mount fort 
was stabbe<l on 9 Dec. 1692 bj' Lord Mohun 
and died the following day. Leigh expired a 
week later, and Nokes, or more properly Noke, 
according to Malone, died about the same time. 
Betterton and Mrs. Barry were accordingly 
the chief sufferers by the new departure. To 
justify the reduction of salary the patentees, 
under the pretence of bringing forward 
younger actors, entrusted several of Better- 
ton's characters to the younger Powell, and 
offered Mrs. Barry's chief parts to Mrs. Brace- 
girdle. Colley Cibber, who had joined the 
company in IC^, gives a full account of these 
transactions. As a measure of defence the 

Erincipal performers, with Betterton as their 
ead, formed a combination. An offer of a 
peaceful arrangement from the united actors 
was refused by the patentees, with results 
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very* damaging to the fortunes of the theatre. 
The grievances of the players were laid before 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Dorset, 
who induced King WiUiam to grant an 
audience to Betterton, Mr8.BanT,and others 
of the company. The death of Queen Mary, 
by stopping all public diversions, interrupted 
the negotiations. Koyal license (not a patent) 
was, however, granted to Betterton and his 
associates to act in a theatre by themselves, 
and a subscription was formed for the pur- 
pose of erecting a theatre within the walls 
of the tennis-court in Lincoln's Lin Fields. 
While the old company accordingly, strength- 
ened by some additions, played with marked 
insuccess at the Theatre Koyal, Betterton, 
with his associates Doggett, oandford, Wil- 
liams, Underbill, Bowman, Smith, Mrs.Barry, 
Mrs. Mountfort, and Mrs. Bracegirdle, who 
with commendable discretion refused the 
invitation of the patentees to rival Mrs.Barry 
and joined the coalition, opened 30 April 1095 
in what was frequently called the * Theatre 
in Little Lincoln s Inn Fields.' Williams and 
Mrs. Mountfort, however, soon rejoined the old 
company. The first venture was Congreve's 
* Love for Love,* the success of which was so 
great that they had, according to Gibber, who 
was at the rival house, 'seldom occasion to act 
any other play till the close of the season.' 
Besides his profits from *Love for Love,* 
Congreve accepted a full share from the com- 
pany, binding himself, if his health permitted, 
to give them a new play every year. This 
undertaking was not kept, and the associated 
comedians were in a bad way when, between 
two and three years later, 1(397, the ' Mourn- 
ing Bride ' came to save them. A like service 
was accomplished a<rain in 1700 by the * Way 
of the World/ wliich though coolly received 
on the first production, kept possession of the 
stature, and ' was very soon after its first ex- 
hibition in favour with the public ' (Da vies, 
Draynatic Miscellanies J iii. 3()0). Once more 
things went wrong in a way that leaves 
room for suspicion that Betterton was an 
indifferent manager. A further subscription 
to provide a new house was set on foot. The 
building erected by Sir John Vanbrugh in 
the Havmarket was opened 9 April 1705. 
Betterton, who felt the weight of increasing 
years, resig-ned the management of the new 
house to Congreve and Vanbrugh, the former 
of whom soon abandoned it to Vanbrugh. 
Seventy years of age and a martyr to gout, 
Betterton, in spite of straitened circum- 
stances, found himself compelled by phy- 
sical infirmities to act less frequently. At 
the desire * of several persons of quality ' a 
benefit wa.s got up for him. The date of this 
famous performance is generally given 7 April 



1709. In Curirs * History of the Stage * it is 
said that the benefit took place on Thursday, 
7 April As 7 April was a Friday the daite 
seems suspicious. G^nest, however, eives the 
performance and the cast for the same day. By 
a note to the ^Tatler* for Tuesday 11 April, 
No. 157, however, the date, unless the per- 
formance was repeated, is fixed for Thursoay, 
13 April. Addison says : ' Mr. Bickerstan, 
in consideration of his ancient friendship and 
acquaintance with Mr. Betterton, and fcetX 
esteem for his merit, summons allhis disciples, 
whether dead or living, mad or tame, Toasts, 
Smarts, Dappers, Pretty-fellows, musicians, 
or scrapers, to make their appearance at the 
play-house in the Haymarket on Thursday 
next, when there will be a play acted for the 
benefit of the same Betterton.' A great con- 
courseof personsof distinction wasassembled, 
the sta^ as well as the auditorium being 
crowded with ladies and gentlemen. The 
performance, at increased prices, brought Bet* 
terton 500/. The piece was * Love for Love.' 
Betterton played Valentine; Doggett for that 
occasion only appeared at the Haymarket, 
and enacted Ben. Mrs. Barry and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle came from their retirement and 
appeared respectively as Mrs. Frail and An- 
gelica. A prologue by CoDgreve, which has 
not survived, was, according to Cmrllyiyoken 
by Mrs. Bracegirdle. After the performance 
Betterton appeared, supported on either side 
by Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle, the 
former of whom spoke an occasional prologue 
by Rowe. Though it has been much com- 
mended, it is poor stufi*. It was then deter- 
mined that the benefit should be annual. No 
more than one anniversary was kept. Better- 
ton acted rarely at the Opera House in the Hay- 
market, then under the management of Owen 
Swinny or Swiney. For his second benefit 
he played Melanti us in the * Maid's Tragedy ' 
' of Beaumont and Fletcher, 25 April 17 lO 
(13 April according to Genest, who is assu- 
raably wrong). Airs. Barry again appeared 
and j)layed Evadne. An attack of the gout 
was relieved by external applications, which, 
however, drove the disease inward. Better^ 
ton played with unusual spirit and briskness, 
I but was obliged to act with a slipper on one 
foot. On 28 A])ril he died, and on 2 May 
his bodv was interred in Westminster Abbev, 
in the south end of the east cloister. The 
funeral and the character of Betterton formed 
the subject of the ^Tatler,' No. 167, 4 May 
1710, in wliich Steele pays a high tribute to 
the deceastid actor. There seems to have 
been less pomp about the funeral than has 
been believed. Dr. Doran says he * had a 
royal funeral ;' Whiucop, or the author of the 
list of ^ English Dramatic Poets,' appended 
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to hifl ' Scanderbeg/ affirms, on the contrary, 
that ' he was buried in a decent manner m 
the cloyster of Westminster Abbey.* Gildon 
(lafe ^Betterton) also says * he was buried 
with great decency at Westminster Abbey.' 
If special honours had been paid the actor, 
it is fair to suppose they would have been 
chronicled by Steele or some contemporary 
writer. 

The character of Betterton stands almost 
unassailed, a noteworthy circumstance in the 
ease of a man who, during verj- many years, 
occupied a position that besides being promi- 
nent brought him into collision with all sorts 
and conditions of men. Scarcely a discordant 
note is there in the chorus of praise. That 
he was once, 1 698, fined for using indecent 
and profane expressions, as was also at the 
aame time Mrs. Bracegirdle, may be set down, 
as may the indelicacy of some scenes in his 
plays, to the manners of the a^. The selec- 
tion of Betterton for prosecution means pro- 
bably that in the fit of virtue caused by the 
pubbcation of Collier's famous * Short V^iew' 
representative actors were chosen for attack 
rather than the greatest offenders. The one 
regrettable action of Betterton that is on 
record is the share he took in securing the 
signature of the iniquitous agreement which 
preceded the fusion of the two companies. 
Against this stands out a life distinguished 
not only by integrity, respectability, and pru- 
dence, but by that last of virtues to be ex- 
pected in an actor, modesty. Out of a salary 
which in his best days never exceeded four 
pounds a week — an extra pound was after 
a certain period paid him as a pension to his 
wife — ^he saved money. His financial troubles 
were attributable to the loss of his capital in 
the speculation with Sir Francis Watson and 
to the difficulties of management . He enjoyed 
the friendship of two if not three kings. For 
the performance of Alvaro in 'Love and 
Honour * Charles II lent his coronation suit. 
The chief writers of the day accorded him 
their friendship, and Pope at the outset of 
his career was admitted by him into close 
intimacy. A likeness in oil of the actor, by 
Pope, is now (1886) in the collection of Lord 
Mansfield at Caen Wood, Highgate. Dry- 
den and Rowe bear testimony to the services 
rendered them by Betterton. In the preface 
to *Don Sebastian' the former says that 
* above twelve hundred lines were judici- 
ously lopp*d by Mr. Betterton, to whose care 
and excellent action I am equally obliged 
that the connection of this story was not lost ' 
^Dramatic Workn, vi. 15, ed. 1772). Rowe 
meanwhile, in the 'Life of Shakespeare,' 
owns ' a particular obligation * to Betterton 
f far the moat considerable part of the pas- 



sages* relating to the life. Praise for ex- 
tending pecuniary assistance to embarrassed 
writers is said to be accorded Betterton in 
the * State Poems.* The only reference of 
interest to the actor that a search through 
the four volumes of that imsavoury receptacle 
has furnished occurs in 'A Satyr on the 

Modem Translators,* by Mr. P r, the third 

and fourth lines of which are — 

Since Betterton of late so thrifty s grown. 
Revives old plays, or wisely acts his own. 

Vol. i. pt. i. p. 194. 

Betterton*s acting has been depicted with 
a vivacity and a closeness of observation 
that enables us to form a correct estimate of 
its value. Men of tastes so dififerent as Pepys 
and Pope have left on record their sense of 
his merits. Speaking of Betterton at a period 
when he could not have been long on the 
stage, 4 Nov. 1061, Pepys says: * But for 
Betterton, he is called by us both (himself 
and wife) the best actor in the world.' Again, 
28 May 1(303, he says : ' And so to the Duke*s 
house, and there saw " Hamlett *' done, giving 
us fresh reason never to think enough of 
Betterton.* Pope, in a letter to H. Cromwell, 
17 May 1710, suggests as an epitaph suiting 
Betterton, * as well in his moral as his thea^ 
trical capacity,* the line of Cicero, * Vita) bene 
actce jucundissima est recordatio.' In the 
opening number of the * Tatler * Steele gives 
an account of Betterton's benefit. Speaking 
of his funeral (Tatler^ No. 107), he says : * I 
have hardly a notion that any performer of 
antiquity could surpass the action of Mr. 
Betterton in any of the occasions on which 
he has appeared on our stage. The wonder- 
ful agony which he appeared in when he ex- 
amined the circumstance of the handkerchief 
in Othello ; the mixture of love that intruded 
upon his mind, upon the innocent answers 
Desdemona makes, betrayed in his gesture 
such a variety and vicissitude of pai^sions as 
would admonish a man to be afraid of his 
own heart, and perfectly convince him that 
it is to stab it, to admit that worst of 
daggers, jealousy. Whoever reads in his 
closet this admirable scene will find that he 
cannot, except he has as warm an imagina- 
tion as ShoKespeare himself, find any but 
dry, incoherent, and broken sentences ; but a 
reader that has seen Betterton act it observes 
there could, not be a word added, that longer 
speeches had been unnatural, nay imjwssible, 
in Othello's circumstances.' In another * Tat- 
ler,* No. 71, Steele dwells upon Betterton*8 
I Hamlet, praising *the noble ardour after 
j seeing his father s ghost,* and the ' generous 
distress for the death of Ophelia.* 

Cibber*s analysis of Betterton's acting is 
too well known for quotation. * Betterton,' 
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Le Buya, * was an actor as Shakespeare was 
an author, but without competitors.' 

The writer of * A Lick at the Laureate/ 
1730, says : * I have lately been told by a 
gentleman who has freauently seen Better- 
ton perform Hamlet, tnat he observed his 
countenance, which was naturally ruddy and 
sanguine, in the scene of the third act, when 
his father's ghost appears, through the violent 
and sudden emotion of amazement and horror, 
turn instantly, on the sight of his father's 
spirit, as pale as his neckcloth, when his 
whole body seemed to be affected with a 
tremor inexpressible ; so that had his father's 
ghost actually risen before him, he could not 
nave been seized with more real agonies. 
And this was felt so strongly by the audience, 
that the blood seemed to shudder in their | 
veins likewise, and they, in some measure, ' 
partook of the astonishment and horror with j 
which they saw this excellent actor affected.' | 
Stories are told of the effect produced by 1 
Betterton upon those with whom he played. | 
There is, as a rule, little point in the anec- 
dotes concemingBetterton which still survive. 
One, however, relating to Colley Gibber pre- 
sents Betterton in a very agreeable light. 
For some breach of discipline Colley Gibber 
was condemned by Betterton to be fined. 
Against this order it was advanced that the 
youth had no salary. * Put him down ten 
shillings,' said Betterton, *and forfeit him 
five.' Tony Aston, who in a tract of singular 
rarity, * A Brief Supplement to Colley 
Gibber, Esq., the Lives of the late famous 
Actors ancl Actresses, by Anthony, vulgo 
Tony, Aston,' undertakes to supply the omis- 
sions of his predecessor, expresses a wish that 
Betterton in his later years would * have re- 
signed the part of Hamlet to some young 
actor who might have personated though not 
have acted it better,' ])p. 4-5. He owns, 
however, that no one else could have ])leased 
the town. Of the ap])earance of Betterton 
he does not give a ver\' flattering ])icture. 
His words are: * Mr. Betterton, although a 
superlative good at^tor, Inbour'd under ill 
figure, being clumsily made, having a great 
head, a short thick neck, stoop'd in the 
shoulders, and had fat short arms, which he 
rarely lifted higher than his stomach — his 
left hand frequently lodg'd in his breast, 
between his coat and waistcoat while with 
his right he prepar'd his s])eech ; his actions 
were few, but just. He had little eyes and 
a broad face, a little pock-fretten, a coqiu- 
lent body, and thick legs, with large feet. He 
was better to meet than to follow, for his 
as])ect was serious, venerable, and majestic, 
in his later time a little paralytic. His voice 
was low and grumbling, yet he could tune it 



by an artful cUmax which enforc'd universal 
attention even from the fops and orange g^ls. 
He was incapable of dancing even in acountry 
dance,' pp. 8-4. Dibdin, m his * History of 
the Stage,' iv. 282, gives the opinion of Steed,, 
for many years prompter at Covent Garden, 
with whom, when a boy, he had been glad to- 
converse on the relative merits of Betterton 
and Garrick. Steed,who lived to be eighty, said 
that while he admitted the various merits of 
Betterton, he was not, ^ taking everything- 
into consideration,' the equal of Garrick. A 
contrary opinion, however, generally obtains. 
Betterton's dramas are adaptations. The 
list assigned him is as follows : 1. ' The 
Roman virgin, or the Unjust Judce,' a tragedy, 
4to, 1C79, performed at Lincolirs Inn Fields. 
1670, an alteration ofWebster's'Appius and 
Virginia.' 2. * The Prophetess, or the History 
of Diocletian,' 4to, 1690, acted at the Theatre^ 
lioyal 1690 according to Genest, at the- 
Queen*s Theatre according to Lan^baine and 
the ' Biographia Dramatica ;' this is an opera 
foimded ontne 'Prophetess' of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and suppbed with music by PurcelL 
It was acted so late as 1784. Langbaine- 
assigns it to Dryden. 8. * King Henry IV,. 
with the Humours of Sir John Falstaff,' a 
tragi-comedy, 4to, 1700; acted at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields 1700, with Betterton as Falstaff„ 
in which character he had a great success. It 
is a mere alteration of Shakespeare, more* 
judicious than such ordinarily were at the 
epoch, as no interpolation is attempted, and 
the departure from text consists only in 
omission. 4. * The Amorous Widow, or the- 
Wanton Wife,' comedy, 4to, 170(^, played at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, circa 1070. This is a not 
very delicate adaptation of Georges Dandin. 
It is printed at the close of the biography or 
Betterton, assigned to Gildon. 5. * Sequel 
of Henry IV, with the Humours of Sir John 
Falstafte and Justice Shallow,' 8vo, no date 
(? 1719), an alteration from Shakespeare,, 
acted at Drury Lane. 0. * The Bondman, or 
Love and Liberty,' a tragi-comedy, 8vo, 1719, 
altered from Massinger and act^d at Dniry 
Lane 1719. From a paragraph in the * Roscius 
Anglicanus' it may be assumed that the piece 
was played by Betterton twenty to thirty 
years earlier, probably at Lincoln's InnFields. 
7. * The Woman made a Justice,' a comedy 
never printed, but acted at Lincoln's Inn 
, Fields. In addition to these works the * Bio- 
I graphia Dramatica' and after it Mr. Halliwell- 
, Phillips assign to Betterton ^ The Revenge, 
I or a Match in Newgate,' a comedy, 4to, 1680, 
acted at Dorset Garden (Mr. Halliwell- 
, Phillips calls it the Duke's Theatre) H580. 
This is an alteration of Marston's *The Mal- 
1 content,' assigned by Langbaine to Mrs. Behn. 
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[The Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton, 1710; 
Soscins Anglicanus, with additions bj the late 
Mr. Thomas Davies, 1789 ; Colley Gibber's Apo- 
logy, 1740 ; lb. by Bellingbaro, 1822 ; Aston's 
ContiDnation (1740?) ; Genost's Account of the 
English Stage, 1832; A Comparison between the 
Two Stages, in Dialogae, 1702; Biographia Dra- 
matica, 1812 ; History of the English Stage, by 
Betterton, 1741 ; Langbaine's Bramatick Poets, ; 
1691 ; The Tatler, toTs. i., ii., and iv. ; Dibdin*s 
HistOTy of the Stage, no date (1 795) ; Biographia 
Britannica, vol. ii., ed. 1777-98; Halliwell's 
Dictionary of Old English Plays. 1860; Davies's 
Dramatic Miscellanies, 1784 ; Stanley's Historical 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 1868; Lives 
of the Poets by T. Gibber, 1763 ; Pepys's Diary, 
by Lord Braybrooke; Malone's Supplement to 
Shakespeare's Plays, 1780.] J. K. 

BETTES^ JOHN (rf. 1570?), miniature 
painter, is commonbr stated to have been a 
pupil of Nicholas Hilliard. This opinion is 
oased upon the statement of Vertue and a 
q[Uotation from Richard Haydock's transla- 
tion of ' Lomazzo on Painting/ which, how- 
ever, will hardly bear the construction which 
haa been put upon it : — ' Limninffs, much used 
in former tunes in church booKs, as also in 
drawing by the life in small models, of late 
years by some of our countrymen, as Shoote, 
Betts, &c. But brought to the rare perfec- 
tion which we now see by the most ingenious, 
painM, and skilful master, Nicholas Milliard, 
and his well-profitinff scholar, whose farther 
commendations I reier to the curiositie of 
his works.' The pupil here referred to is most 
probably Isaac Oliver [Oliver and Rowland 
Lockey are elsewhere mentioned by Haydock 
as the scholars of Hilliard]. The italicised 
words * which we now see ' in the quoted ex- 
tract certainly seem to refer Bettes to an ear- 
lier date than Hilliard. In the exhibition of 
' Old Masters ' at the Academy 1875 was a 
picture attributed to Bettes with the date 
1545. Hilliard was bom 1547. Bettes 
painted a miniature in oils of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which is said to have been highly suo- 
cesflful. He is mentioned by Foxe in his 
' Ecclesiastical History ' as having ennaved 
a pedi^pree and some ^i^ettes for Hall's 
* Chronicle.' He is also said to have painted 
theportrait of Sir John Godsal ve. Foxe speaks 
of Bettes as already dead in 1 576. His brother 
Thomas was also a miniature painter. 

[Anecdotes of Painting; Walpole, 1849; Lo- 
mazzo on Painting, E^lished by R[ichard] 
H[aydockl, 1698; Meres's Wit's Commonwealth, 
1698 ; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists, 1878.1 

£. R« 

BETTESWORTH, GEORGE ED- 
MUND BYRON (1780-1808), naval cap- 



tain, was the second son of John Bettesworth 
of Carhayes, Cornwall, who married Frances 
Elinor, daughter of Francis Tomkyns of Pem- 
brokesnire. At an early age he was sent to 
sea as midshipman under Captain Robert 
Barlow, commanding the frigate Phoebe. In 
this ship he remained for several years, but 
in January 1804 he was lieutenant of the 
Centaur, and took part in the action with 
the Curieux, when the latter vessel was 
taken from the French. Bettesworth received 
a slight wound in this engagement, but his 
commanding officer suffer^ so severely that 
he died, and his lieutenant succeeded to the 
command of the Curieux. Whilst in this 

S)sition he engaged in an action with the 
ame Emouf about twenty leagues from the 
Barbadoes. After a sharp fight the French 
vessel surrendered, but Bettesworth was 
again wounded. In the same year (1805) 
he brought home from Antigua the des- 
patches of Nelson, apprising the government 
of Villeneuve's homeward flight from the 
West Indies, and at once received from Lord 
Barham a post-captain's commission. Lord 
Byron, in October 1807, wrote : ' Next January 
... I am going to sea for four or five months 
with my cousin. Captain Bettesworth, who 
commands the Tartar, the finest frigate in 
the navy. . . . We are going probably to the 
Mediterranean or to the West Indies, or to 
the devil ; and if there is a possibility of 
taking me to the latter, Bettesworth will do 
it, for he has received foui^^nd-twenty 
wounds in different places, and at this mo- 
ment possesses a letter from the late Lord 
Nelson stating that Bettesworth is the only 
\ officer in the navy who had more wounds 
; than himself.' The promised voyage never 
took place. In May 1808, Bettesworth was 
engaged in watching some vessels off Bergen, 
when it was deemed possible to cut some of 
them off from the protecting g^unboats. In 
this attempt the Tartar became becalmed amid 
the rocks, and was attacked by a schooner 
and five gunboats, when its brave captain 
was killed by the first shot, 16 May 1808. 
The body was buried at Howick, Northum- 
berland, in the vault of the Grey family, on 
27 May. Major Trevanion, * a brother of 
Captain Bettesworth,' was a chief mourner. 
Byron's grandmother was a Miss Trevanion. 
Bettesworth had married at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, 24 Sept. 1807, Hannah 
Althea, second daughter of the first Earl 
Grey. His widow married, in October 1809, 
Mr. Edward Ellice, a well-known whig 
politician. Captain Bettesworth was only 
twenty-three years old at the time of his 
death, and was the beau id6al of an English 
officer. 
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[Gent. Mag. 1808, pt. i. p. 660 ; Moore's Byron, j 
i. 174-5; Brenton's Naval Hist. ii. 99, 232; 
James's Naval Hist. ii. 246, v. 34-6.1 

W. P. C. 

BETTS, JOHN, M.D. (d, 1096), phy- 
sician, was son of Edwara Betts by ms 
wife Dorothy, daughter of John Venables 
of Rapley in Hampshire. He was bom at 
Winchester, and educated there in fframmar 
learning, was elected a scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, in February 1642-3, 
and took the degree of B. A. on 9 Feb. 1640-7. 
Being ejected by the visitors appointed by 
the parliament in 1648, he applied himself to 
the study of medicine, and accumulated the 
degrees of M.B. and M.D. at Oxford on 
11 April 1654. He was admitted a candi- 
date of the College of Physicians on 30 Sept. 
1664 and a fellow on 20 Oct. 1664. Dr. 
Betts practised with great success in Lon- 
don, chiefly among the Roman catholics, he 
himself being a member of their church. 
Afterwards he was appointed physician in 
ordinaiT to King Charles II. His position 
in the College of Physicians appears to have 
been influenced by his religious opinions and 
the varying tendencies of the times in which 
he lived. 1 or instance. Dr. Middleton Massey 
in his manuscript notes speaks of ' Joannes 
Betts, qui ob suam in Pontificis Romani su- 
perstitione contumaciam, Collegio exclusus 
ruit anno 1679, sed 1684 restitutus.' Betts 
was censor of tlie college in 1071, 1673, 1(585, 
and 1(580, and was named an elect on 25 June 
1085. On 1 July 1089 he was returned to 
the House of Lords as * a papist,' and on 
25 Oct. 1092 was threatened with the loss 
of his place as an elect if he did not take the 
oath of allegiance to the king. Although he 
did not take the oath, he was allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in his position, probably 
on account of his age. He was dead on 
15 May 1095, when Dr. Hulse was named 
an elect in his place ; and he was buried at 
St. Pancras. 

He ])iiblished : 1. * l)e ortu et natura San- 
guinis,' Loudon, 10(39, 8vo. Dr. George 
Thom])son animadverted on this treatise in 
his ' True way of Preserving the Blood in its 
integrity.' 2. * Medicinae cum Philosophia 
naturali consensus,' London, 1()92, 8vo. 
3. * Anatomia Thomae Parri annum cente- 
simum quinqiiagesiinum secundum et novem 
menses agoutis, cum clariss. viri Gulielmi 
Harveii aliorumque adstantiura Medicorum 
Kegiorum ohservationibus.' Wood says that 
this account was drawn up'by Dr. Harvey. 

His son, Edward Betts, also became a doc- 
tor of medicine, acquired a high reputation 
as a physician, and died on 27 April 1095. 



[Wood's Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 611 ; Wood's 
Fasti, ii. 90, 183 ; Biog. Brit, (ffippis), ii. 297 ; 
Dodd's Chmxsh Hist. lii. 270 ; Munk's College 
of Physicians (1878), L 818,460; Lyaons's Envi- 
rons, ui. 364; Addit. MS. 22136, f. 8.] T. C. 

BETTY, WILLLOI HENRY WEST 
(1791-1874), better known as the Young 
Roscius, was bom 13 Sent. 1791 at St. Chad's, 
Shrewsbury. His fetner, William Henry 
Betty, was son of a physician of the same 
name, who had made a fortune at Lisbum in 
Ireland. Dr. Betty's eldest son settled for a 
time at Shrewsbury, where he married the 
only daughter of James Staunton, of Hopton 
Ck>urt in Shropshire. His mother, a lady of 
rare accomplishments, b^an to instruct nim 
almost in his infancy. His £&ther (who had 
meanwhile moved to Ballynahinch, in the 
coimty Down, where he conducted a farm 
and a linen manufactory) having one day 
recited Wolsey's speech from ' Henry VHI,' 
the child learnt it with his mother's help, and 
afterwards learnt * My name is Norval,' and 
Thomson's Lavinia. Thenceforth he was 
encouraged to practise declamation. In 1801 
he entered a theatre for the first time at Bel- 
fast, to see Mrs. Siddons as Elvira. On his 
return he said that he would die if he were 
not allowed to become an actor. Two years 
later he made his first appearance at Belfast 
on Friday, 19 Aug. 1803. He was announced 
beforehand as ' a young gentleman only eleven 
years old, whose theatrical abilities have been 
the wonder and admiration of all who have 
heard him.' His part was Osman in the tra- 
gedy of ^ Zara,' Aaron Hill's version in Eng- 
lish of the * Zaire ' of Voltaire. The house 
was densely crowded, the success complete. 
The manager, Mr. Atkins, had engaged him 
for four nights. He appeared on 24 Aug. 
as Douglas, on the 26th as RoUa, and on 
the 29th as Romeo. His first appearance 
in Dublin was at the Crow Street theatre 
on 28 Nov. There he added to his reper- 
tory the parts of Frederick in Mrs. Inch- 
bald's play of ^ Lovers' A'ows,' altered from 
the German of Kotzebue, of Prince Arthur in 
* King .John,' of Tancred in Thomson's tragedy 
of ' Tancred and Si^isnumda,' and of Hamlet. 
The last-mentioned part, notoriously the long- 
est in the whole range of the drama, he ac- 
tually learnt in three hours. After starring 
in Dublin for nine niphts, he was welcomed 
with equal delight at Cork and at Waterford. 
In the spring of 1801 he played for fourteen 
nights at Glasgow, his first appearance there 
bemg on 21 MaV in the Dunlop theatre as 
Douglas. At Edinburgh dignitaries of the 
church and of the universitv, as well as lords 
of the Court of Session, vietl with each other 
in ofiering presents and adulation. More than 
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one Scotch critic declared emphatically that 
the younff KoficiuB, as the hoy phenomenon 
was by that time uniyersally called, com- 
pletely eclipsed John Kemble. One rash dis- 
sentient had to leave Edinburgh. Home de- 
clared that his impersonation of Douglas for 
the first time adequately realised his own 
imagining. Mr. Macready, the father of the 
famous tragedian, engaged him at Birming- 
ham, where he appeared 13 Aug. 1804. Soon 
after this he was engaged for twelve perform- 
ances at Covent Qaraen Theatre, at the rate of 
fifty guineas a night and a clear benefit. On 
1 l3ec 1804, when he appi^ared as Selim in 
* Barbarossa,' the military nad to be called out 
to preserve order. Many were seriously in- 
jured in the crush to obtain admittance. His 
•occess was triumphant. His life as 'the 
celebrated and wonderful young Roscius,' 
with a portrait of him as a * theatrical star of 
the first maffnitude,' was published on 7 Dec. 
p. 96, and helped to spread his repute by 
passing at once into wide circulation. On 
10 Dec. he ajppeared at Drury Lane in Douglas. 
There on tne boards of Drury the twenty- 
eight nights of his first season produced 
the gross sum of 17,210/. lU., the nightly 
average being 614/. IfU, During the follow- 
ing season he appeared for twenty-four nights 
alternately at each of the two great patent 
theabrat, his terms then being more than fifty 
guineas a performance. He was presented to 
the queen and the princesses by the king him- 
aelf. Upon one occasicm Mr. Pitt adj<jumed 
the House of Commons in order that members 
mifffat be in time to witness his representation 
of Bamlet. He was selected by Charles Fox 
to listen to his readinfir of < Zaphna.' Opie, 
the historical painter, idealised him as having 
drawn inspiration from the tomb of Shake- 
speare. Between his first two seasons in Ix)n- 
cum he acted at Liverpool and at Birming- 
ham, where he received for thirteen nights 
nearly 1,000/., obtaining 800/. for a less num- 
ber of nights at Stourbridge, Worcester, and 
Wolverlmmpton. At the end of 1805 he again 
appearedon alternate nights at Covent Ganien 
and Drury Lane, adding to his Shakespearian 
parts Richard 111 and Macbeth, and taking 
2anga in the ' Revenge/ and Dorilas in * Me- 
rope.' Gradually, however, in the metropolis, 
the enthusiasm abated, though it survived so 
long afterwards in the provinces that for three 
years more Master Bettv added considerably 
to the laive fortune he li^d already accumu- 
lated. His final appearance as a boy actor 
was on 26 March 1808 at Bath. After being 
placed for a time there under the tuition of 
the Rev. Mr. Wollaston, formerly one of the 
masters of the Charterhouse, he was entered 
in the July of 1801 as a fellow commoner of 



Christ's College, Cambridge. His fathtTS 
death nearly three years afterwards, at IVm's 
Farm, near Wem, in Shropshire, in the June 
of 1811, led to his premature withdrawal fn)m 
the university. In the following year he re- 
appeared, 16 Feb. 1812, at Bath, as the Earl 
of Essex, and in l^ondon, 8 Nov. 1812, at 
Covent Garden, as Achmet, otherwise Selim, 
in ' Barbarossa.' Mrs. Inchbald observes 
(J&nV. Theatre, xv. 5), *that though a great 
majority of the audience thought young Betty 
a complete tragedian,' yet he tailed in *■ power 
over their hearts,' and that bursts of laughter 
were excited from the audience in parts of 
this tragedy on his first appearance. At in- 
tervals during the next twelve years he drew 
large audiences together in various parts of 
the country; but he found it expedient to 
withdraw altogether from the stage before the 
completion of his thirty-third year, his fare- 
well benefit taking place on 9 Aug. 1S24 at 
Southampton. He liviHl for fifty years after- 
wards in the nuiet enjoyment of the largo 
fortune he had so early amassed, and he 
frankly acknowledged that the enthusiastic 
admirers of his boyhood had been mistaken. 
He died 24 Aug. 1874, in his eighty-third 
vear, at his residence in Ampthill S<|uare, 
London. 

[Life of tho celebraUxl nnd wonderful Young 
Koscius, 12mo, p. 36, 1804; Gcnest, vii. 643; 
Athenaeum, 16 Aug. 1874, p. 200. jukI 29 St«pt. 
p. 291 ; Era, 30 Aug. 1874, p. 9 ; Tiini's, 27 Aug. 
1874, p. 5, and 2 Sept. p. 8 ; lllust. Lond. Ni'ws, 
12 St'pt. 1874, p. 257; Annual K«'gister, 1874, 
p. 160; Murdoch's Stage, 1880, 338-41.] 

O.K. 

BEULAN, a priest, described as the master 
of * Nennius.* In the manuscript of the ' His- 
toria Briton um * in the public librarv at Cam- 
bridge (quoted as A in Mon. Hist, iirit.y and 
as L inea. Stevenson, Eng. Hist. Soc. ), which, 
though not the most ancient maniis(*ript, and 
though containing evident interpolations, has 
been used bv Gale (Ifuttoriie lintanniae^ ^'f, 
Scriptores J^V.) and Petrie {Mon. Hist. lirit. ) 
as the foundati(m of their texts, it is stated 
that the writer wos the disciple of a priest of 
this name, to whom he dedicated his work, 
and that he left out the genealogies of the 
Saxons and of other races because thev seemed 
to be of no use to his master. In this manu- 
script are given certain * Versus Neniiini ' ad- 
dressed by the writer to Samuel the son of 
Beulan, for whom he worked. Whoever the 
author of the 'Historia Britonum* may have 
been, it is certain that the writer of these 
verse* and of the other references to I^^ulaii 
lived after his time, and even after HoH, the 
year assigned in the prologue to the work of 
' Nennius,* and that he was a scribe who 
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made glosses for Samuel the son of Beulan. 
On the stren^h of these notices, as it seems, 
Bale has made Beulan the author of certain 
works, * De G^nealog^a Gtentium,* * Arthuri 
facta apud Scotos,* &c. Tanner has recorded 
Bale's dicta. The story connecting Beulan, 
Samuel, and the ori^^inal compiler of the 
* Historia Britonum ' is a fiction. 

^The question of the authorship of the Historia 
Bntonum, which includes that of the identity of 
Beulan, has been thoroughly discussed hy Sir T. 
D. Hardy in the Preface and Introduction to the 
Monumenta Hist. Brit. ($2-68, 108. His de- 
cisions on these points may he taken as final. 
See also text of Historia Nennii by Petrie in 
same collection, 48a, 76a, 77a, 8 Id; Stevenson's 
Nennii Hist. Praef. (£ng. Hist. Soc.) ; Wright's 
Biog. Brit. Lit. 135-139; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 
90.] W. H. 

BEUNO or BEING, St. (rf. 660 ?), was 
the son of Hywgi or Bugi ab Gwynlliw 
Filwr, and Beren or Perferen, daughter of 
Llewyddyn Lwyddog of Dinas Eiddyn, to 
whom he was bom after twelve years of 
barren wedlock. On his father's side he was 
related to St. Cadoc the Wise of Llancarfan, 
and on his mother's side to St. Kentigem, 
the founder of the see of St. Asaph. Having 
received a religious education from St. Tan- 
gwn ab Talhaiarn, Beuno took orders and 
became a monk. According to the old Welsh 
life of Beuno printed in Rees's 'Cambro- 
British Saints,' he founded several churches 
on lands granted to him by various persons. 
In 01(5 he established a religious society at 
Clynnog Fawr in Carnarvonshire. A quaint 
story is related about the foundation of this 
monastery. Cadvan, king of Gwynedd or 
North Wales, and probably also supreme king 
of all Wales, had been converted to Chris- 
tianity by Beuno and had given him much 
land and promised more. Cadvan's son and 
successor, Cadwallon, carrying out his father's 
intentions, gave Beuno a piece of land called 
Gwaredog in Carnarvonshire, where he built 
a church, but the land being claimed by a 
widow for her infant son as having been his 
father's property, Beuno relinquished it and 
demanded compensation from Cadwallon, to 
whom he had given a golden sceptre in re- 
turn for the land he had just lost. Cad- 
wallon rejected the claim and was cursed by 
Beuno, who, however, was appeased by the 
grant of the township of Clynnog given him 
by the king's cousin Crweddeint. In his old 
age Beuno became the instructor of his niece 
St. Winifred, daughter of his sister Gwenlo, 
and it was he who performed the miracle of 
reuniting St. Winitred's head to her body 
after her decapitation by Caradog ab Alan. 
St. Beuno is recorded to have died in 600, and 



three places, Clynnog, Bardsey Island, and 
Nevin, claimed to be his burial-place. Hi& 
festival is 21 April 

The following eleven churches are dedicated 
to St. Beuno: Clynnog Fawr, Camgiwch, 
Penmorfa, and Pistyll in Camarvonshire ; 
Aberfiraw and Trefdraeth in Anglesey ; 
Gwyddelwem and Llanycil in Merioneth- 
shire; Berriew and Bettws in Montgomery- 
shire ; Llanfeuno in Herefordshire. 

[W. J. Rees's Lives of Gambro-British Saints ; 
Rice Ree8*s Essay on the Welsh Saints.] 

A.M. 

BEVAN, EDWARD, M.D. (1770-1860), 
physician and an eminent apiarian, was bom 
m London on 8 July 1770. Being left father- 
less in early infancy, he was received inta 
the house of his maternal grandfather, Mr. 
Powle, of Hereford, and at the age of eight 
was placed at the grammar school, Wootton- 
under-Edge, where he remained for fouryears. 
He was afterwards removed to the college 
school at Hereford, and it having been deter- 
mined that he should adopt medicine as a 
profession, he was apprenticed to a sun^eon 
m that town. He then proceeded to Lon- 
don, was entered as a stuoent at St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital, and during three sessions 
of attendance on the lectures of his instruc- 
tors Abemethy, Latham, and Austin, he ac- 
quired the honourable appellation of Hhe 
mdefatigable.' His degree of M.D. was ob- 
tained from the universitv of St. Andrew's 

•r' 

in 1818. He commenced practice at Mort- 
lake as assistant to Dr. John Clarke. After 
five years so spent he settled on his own ac- 
count first at Stoke-upon-Trent, and then at 
Congleton. There he married the second 
daughter of Mr. Cartwright, an apothecary, 
one of the last of the * bishops' of a sect 
called the primitive christian church. After 
twelve years' residence in Cheshire, his health 
not bearing the fatigue of a country business, 
Bevan agam returned to Mortlake, and prac- 
tised there for two years, but with a like 
result. He thereupon retired to a small 
estate at Bridstow, near Ross, in Hereford- 
shire, where he devoted himself to the de- 
velopment of an apiary which he found 
already established on his newly acquired 
property. Previous to this he had, in 1822, 
assisted his friend Mr. Samuel Parkes in tho 
preparation of the third and revised edition 
of tiie latter's * Rudiments of Chemistry.' 

The first edition of his book on bees was 
issued in 1827, with the title, * The Honey- 
Bee : its Natural History, Physiology, and 
Management.' This treatise at once esta- 
blished the author's reputation as a scientific 
apiarian, and was read wherever the bee is- 
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Teffaided as an object of interest. The second 
edition, published in 1888, is dedicated to her 
Majesty. In it the author has included much 
new and valuable matter. A third edition, 
bv W. A. Munn, appeared in 1870. Bevan 
also wrote a paper on the ' Honey-Bee Com- 
monities' in the first volume of the ' Maga- 
zine of Zoology and Botany,' and published 
a few copies of ' Hints on the Histoir and i 
Management of the Honey-Bee,* which had . 
formed the substance of two lectures read 
before the Hereford Literary Institution in 
the winter of 1860-51. He had from 1849 
fixed his residence at Hereford, where he died 
on 31 Jan. 1860, when within a few months 
•of completing his ninetieth year. As a 
public man Bevan was shy and retiring^ but 
was much beloved in the circle of his private 
acquaintances. It is recorded as a proof of 
the esteem in which he was held, that on 
the occasion of a great flood in the Wye, in 
February 1852, washing away all the doctor's 
beehives, a public subscription was raised, 
4Uid a new apiary presented to him, of which, 
as a very pleasing substitute for what he had 
playftillv called his ' Virgilian Temple,* the 
venerable apiarian was justly proud. Bevan 
was one of tne founders of the £)ntomological 
Society in 1883. 

[Naturalist, ed. Neville Wood, iv. 142-6; 
Atnensom, 11 Feb. 1860, t). 206; Hereford 
Times, 4 Feb. 1860, p. 8 ; London and Provincial 
Medical Directory for 1 860, p. 478.] G. G. 

BEVAN, JOSEPH GURNEY (1753- 
1814), quaker writer, the son of Timothy and 
Hannah Bevan, was bom in London 18 Feb. 
1753. He was of a lively and affectionate 
disposition and very quick to learn. From 
4m uncle, who was an artist and naturalist, 
he derived much information. His literary 
studies were pursued for some years under a 
physician — a classical scholar, with a taste 
lor poetry. Bevan's own love of poetry in- 
•doced him afterwards to recommend the 
study of Latin under certain restrictions. 
We are told that he applied himself diligently 
to the study of Greek when fifty, in order to 
read the New Testament. The kindness of 
his parents shielded him from earlv tempta- 
tion. In his desire for gay apparel he twice 
altered his dress, but returned to his old 
raiment from a filial regard to his mother's 
request. When seventeen years old he was 
' under serious impressions of mind,' and the 
first thing he thought it his duty to change 
was the heathen names of the months. In 
1776 he married Mary Plumstead, a young 
woman of genuine piety and circumspect 
conduct. His father now gave him a share 
in his business of a chemist and druggist in 



Plough Court, Lombard Street. In 1784, 
' 3 mo. 28,' as Bevan puts it, his mother died. 
Thus he records her death: 'Hodie mater 
mea optima flentem maritum, flentem filium 
reli^mt.' He pursued his trade with in- 
te^ty, justice, and truth, and retired from 
it m 1794 with a considerable diminution of 
capital. He had refused, from conscientious 
motives, to supply armed vessels with drugs. 
Chosen, however, to act as a constable in hi a 
ward, he faithfully fulfilled the duties of his 
office. In a journal which he now kept we 
find him re^tting his spiritual pride and 
want of resignation. On one occasion he 
goes in ' some degree of the cross ' to a school 
meeting; at another he is 'quickened' by a 
constable's overturning an ola woman's apple- 
basket. It was in 1 794 that he began writing 
for an almanac published by James Phillips, 
and continued lor four years, with the ex- 
ception of 1797, for which vear his poem on 

* Patience ' was not, he tells us in a letter, 
ready in time. He wrote also a few poems 
in imitation of some of the Psalms, and 
other pieces of verse. In 1796 he removed 
to Stoke Newinfifton. In 1800 he wrot« his 

* Refutation of the Misrepresentations of the 
Quakers,' comprising 124 pages, and noticing 
the writings oi Mosheim, Formey, Hume, and 
the editors of the ' Encyclopedia Britannica,' 
who quoted much from Lesley and Wesley. 
Two vears after appeared his examination of 
an 'Appeal to tne Society of Friends,' of 
which the design was, by an investigation of 
the quotations in the work to which it is an 
answer and of the writings of early Friends, 
to show that thev were not unitarians, in 
that which is now a very general acceptation 
of the t«rm. His * Thoughts on Reason and 
Revelation,' in 1805, a small publication of 
twenty-three pages, is divided into sections 
on the following subjects: Reason, revela- 
tion in general, infidelity, scripture, faith, 
and experience. During this literary work 
he was not in other respects idle. He filled 
for many years the station of an elder, no 
light office, with zeal and acceptance to his 
friends. At their disposal always was the 
information derived from his daily family 
readings of Scripture, ' mv habit of nearly 
thirtv years* standing,' as he savs in a letter 
writ 'in 1806. In 1807 we fincJ him busied 
with preparing for the press Sarah Stephen- 
son's * Memoirs.' WTiile engaged in copying 
them he dwells on her pious character, ' one of 
the most indefati^ble and devoted.' Bevan 
himself was all this while labouring in the in- 
terests of the society to which he belonged. 
He loved its religious welfare ; its prosperity 
was the object of his earnest solicitude. He 
had little time for relaxation. We find him 
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making continual efforts to control the natu- 
ral man. His temper, he telLs us in one of 
his letters, may be described in one little 
word ^ hot/ Ills business, it has been seen, 
brought him loss instead of profit ; but out 
of his small supply he was always liberal and 
ready to listen to the cry of distress. Whilst 
on a visit to friends in Scotland, by appoint- 
ment of the yearly meeting in 1808, Jievan 
began to suffer from cataract in his left eye, 
and two years later he was attacked by pa- 
ralysis in his left side. His wife, on whom 
he was wont to rely, was then seized by an 
apoplectic fit, whicn disordered her memory 
and intellect : it is said she was unable to 
recognise her own husband. She died in 1813. 
Bevan, who was now afflicted with asthma 
and dropsy, bore all these troubles with ex- 
emplary humility and patience. In the last 
part of his life two female friends were accus- 
tomed to read to him selections from Ken- 
dall's 'Collection of Letters,* Thomas El- 
wood's * Journal, and Mary Waring's ' Diary.* 
These ladies were two sisters, daughters 01 a 
Mr. Capper, of whom the eldest had been 
married to Paul Bevan, the cousin of Joseph 
Gumey. Paul lived at Tottenham, where his 
cousin passed the greater portion of his latter 
days. On 12 Sept. 1814 Joseph Gumey^ Be- 
van died, and was buried at the Friends* 
burial-ground, near Bunhill Fields. In a 
fly-leaf of a * Piety Promoted,* preserved at 
the British Museum, is an autograph of the 
fumous Elizabeth Fry, who was Bevan's 
cousin, and presented the hook to a friend as 
a memorial of liim and of her brother, Jolm 
Giiniev, who both died on the same day. 

Lowndes savs that Bevan is the ablest of 
the quaker apolog-ists. Certainly lie writes 
with good sense, good temj)er, and good feel- 
ing. Orme speaks of his * Life of Paul ' as 
doing credit to the talents and piety of the 
-writer, besides being interesting as affording 
some explanation of the theological senti- 
ments of the (Quakers. Th(^ work is written 
in tht? v(»ry words of Scripture, with care to 
establish a connected historical chain ; the 
notes are selected from the best commenta- 
tors. Home says that those which are geo- 
graphical are most conspicuous, and stamp a 
real value on the work, which, though de- 
signed for youthful quakers, may be studied 
by all clirivstians Svithout danger of finding 
anything introduced which can give the 
smallest bias towards any principle not really 
and truly christian ' ( Brit Crit. O. S. 33, 477). 

The full titles of his chief works, in their 
order of publication, are: 1. *A Refutation 
of some of the more modem Misrepresenta- 
tions of the Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers, with a life of James Nayler; 



also a Summary of the History, Doctrine, and 
Discipline of Friends,' 8vo, 1800. 2. 'An 
Examination of the First Part of a Pt&mphlet, 
called An Appeal to the Society of Friends,' 
8vo, 1802. 8. < A Short Account of the Life 
and Writings of Robert Barclay,* 18mo, 1802. 
4. * Thoughts on Reason and Revelation, par- 
ticularly the Revelation of the Scriptures,* 
8vo, 1805, 1828, 1853. 6. * Memoirs of the 
Life of Isaac Penington. to which is added a 
Review of his Writings,^ 8vo, 1807. 6. * Me- 
moirs of the Life and Travels in the service 
of the Gospel of Sarah Stephenson, chiefly 
from her own papers,' 8vo, 1807. 7. 'The 
Life of the Ap<^tle Paul as related in Scrip- 
ture, but in which his epistles are inserted in 
that part of the history to which they are 
supposed respectively to belong ; with select 
notes, critical, explanatory, and relating to 
persons and places,' 8vo, 1807, and corrected 
and enlarged 181 1 . 8. ' A Reply to so much 
of a Sermon published in the course of last 
vear by Philip Dodd as relates to the well- 
known scruple of the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers, against all Swearing/ 
8vo, 1808. 9. * Piety promoted in brief me- 
morials and dying expressions of some of the 
Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers ; 
the tenth part, to which is prefixed an his- 
torical account of the precedmg parts of vo- 
lumes, and of their several compilers and 
editors,' 2nd edition, 12mo, 1811. 

[Brit. Mus. Catal.; Onne's Bibl. Bibl. 31 ; 
Home's Introtl. 165; Lowndes's Bibl. Man.; 
Extracts from Letters by J. F. ; a Short Account 
of the last Illness, &c. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] 

J. M. 

BEVER. [See Castorius, John.] 

BEVER, TIIOMAS, LL.D. (1725-1791), 
scholar and civilian, was born at Mortimer, 
Berkshire, in 1725. lie was educated at 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 21 April 1748. At All Souls College, 
where he became a fellow, he graduated 
bachelor of law 3 Julv 1753, and doctor 
5 April 1758. lie was admitted to Doctors' 
Commons 21 Nov. 1758, and afterwards was 
])romoted to be judge of the Cinque Ports, 
and chancellor of Lincoln and Bangor. In 
17()2, with the permission of the \'ice-chan- 
cellor and the approbation of the professor 
of civil law, who was unable from ill-health 
to discharge his duties, he delivered a course 
of lectures on civil law at the university. 
In 1700 he published *A Discourse on the 
Study of Jurisprudence, and on the Civil 
Law, being an Introduction to a Course of 
Lectures.' His int^^ntion was to publish the 
whole series of lectiu-e.s, but the project did 
not meet with sufficient encouragement. In 
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1781 he published a volume on * The History 
of the Legal Polity of the Roman State; 
and of the rise, progress, and extent of the 
Eoman Laws/ The work, which displays 
both learning and acuteness, was not com- 
pleted, the remainder of his manuscripts being 
committed to the flames during his last illness. 
He died at his house in Doctors' Commons on 
8 Nov. 1791, and was buried in Mortimer 
church, Berkshire, where there is a mural 
monument in the chancel to his memory. 
He is said to have been ' a better scholar than 
writer, and a better writer than pleader.' 
He took a special interest in music and the 
fine arts. By Sherwin the engraver, in re- 
cognition of peculiar obligations, he was 
presented with a painting of Leonidas taking 
leave of his wife and infant son, the only 
original work of this engraver of which there 
is any record. 

[Gent. Mag. Uii. 667-70, Ixi. 632-4, 1068, 
Izviii. 617» 758-4 ; Ooote's English Civilians, 
126-6 ; Chalmers's Biog. Diet. v. 194-5.1 

T. F. H. 

BE VEETDGE, WILLIAM (1637-1708), 
bishop of St. Asaph, son of the Rev. William 
Beveridge, B.D., was bom early in 1636-7, 
and was baptised on 21 Feb. at Barrow, 
Leicestershire, of which place his grandfather, 
fi&ther, and elder brother John were succes- 
sively vicars (Nichols, Hist, of Leicestershire^ 
iii. part i. pp. 77-8). He was first taught 
by his learned fether. He was next sent to 
the New Free School at Oakham, Rutland, 
where William Cave [^. v.] was his school- 
fellow. Here he remained two years. On 
24 May 1663 he was admitted a sizar in St. 
John's College, Cambridge, with Bullingham 
as his tutor. Dr. Anthony Tuckney was then 
head of the college, and took a special interest 
in young Beveridge. Beveridge specially 
devoted nimself to the learned languages, 
including the oriental. In his twenty-nrst 
year he published a Latin treatise on the 
* Excellencv and Use of the Oriental Tongues, 
especially Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Sa- 
maritan, together with a Grammar of the 
Syriac Language,' 1668, 2nd ed. 1664. It 
was a somewhat too ambitious task, and is 
crudely executed. In 1666 he proceeded B. A., 
and in 1660 M.A. On 3 Jan. 1660-1 he was 
ordained deacon by Dr. Robert Saimderson, 
bishop of Lincoln {Biog, Brit, ii. 782, 1st ed.) 
By special favour he was ordained priest on 
the olst of the same month. Dr. Gilbert 
Sheldon at the same time collated him to the 
vicarage of Yealing (or Ealing), Middlesex 
(Ehmseit, Biog, Coll, Iii. 39:^; Lansdovme 
MS, 987). His ' Private Thoughts ' reveal 
the awe with which he entered on his duties 



as a clergyman. He resolved beforehand, * by 
the grace of God, to feed the flock over which 
GK>d shall set him with wholesome food, neit her 
starving them by idleness, poisoning them 
with error, nor pimng them up with imperti- 
nences ' (Resolution V.) For twelve years 
he remained in this living. The charge was 
not onerous, and left him leisure for learned 
pursuits. The fruits of his reading during 
this period appeared in his ' Institutiones 
ChronologicaB,'1669. In 1672 he published at 
Oxford his great ' Svyodun^v,' a collection of the 
apostolic canons and decrees of the coun- 
cils received by the Greek church, together 
with the canonical epistles of the fathers. 
These two huge folios of Greek and Latin are a 
monumental evidence of the compiler's erudi- 
tion, although, not content with reproduction 
of an accurate text, he claimed apostolic oricin 
and sanction for what were long post-apostolic. 
His ' Vindication of his Collection of the 
Canons ' (1679), in answer to an anonymous 
Latin attack (as it is now known) by Mat- 
thieu de Larroque of Rouen, demonstrates 
that he lacked the instinct of the genuine 
scholar as distinguished from the merely 
largely-read man. It is to be regretted that 
this 'Vindication' has been reproduced in 
the Anglo-catholic collection of the bishop's 
works. Hartwell Home more judiciously 
excluded it. 

In 1672 he was presented by the lord mayor 
and aldermen to the living of St. Peter's, 
Cornhill. Thereupon he resigned Ealing. 
He had daily service in his church and the 
Lord's Supper every Sunday. On 22 Dec. 1 674 
he was collated to the prebend of Chiswick 
in St. Paul's, London. In 1679 he proceeded 
D.D. On 3 Nov. 1681 he was appointed 
archdeacon of Colchester (Kennbtt, Biog, 
Coll, liii. 292). He personally visited eveiy 
parish, and made himself the friend and ad- 
viser of every clergyman {Biog. Brit. ii. and 
note b). On 27 Nov. 1681 he preached a sermon 
on the ' Excellency and Usefulness of the Com- 
mon Prayer.' It rapidly went through four 
editions. In 1683 he preached another popular 
sermon on the anniversary of the great wre of 
1666. On 6 Nov. 1684 he was made preben- 
dary of Canterbury in succession toDu Moulin. 
In 1687-8 he joined with Dr. Homeck and 
others in forming religious societies for * re- 
formation of manners (Woodwakd, Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the Beligious 
Societies), In 1689 he became president of 
Sion College. 

Beveridge, who was not in advance of his 
age, stood aloof from the scheme of compre- 
hension of 1668, first projected by the ford 
keeper of the great seal (Sir Orlando Bridg- 
man). Bishop Wilkins and Lord Chief-justice 
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Hale, with tlie view of * relaxing the terms 
of conformity to the established church/ 
The project was revived in 1674 bv Tillotson 
and Stillingfleety and settled by them to the 
satisfaction of the leading nonconformists, 
but again was defeated, and unsupported by 
Beveridge. So with William Ill's scheme of 
a synod of divines. Tillotson was prompted 
by Beveridpe's attitude to these reforms to 
address to nim the words : ' Doctor, doctor, 
charity is better than rubrics.' Beveridge 
spoke vehemently against the Act of Union 
between England and Scotland, on the 
ground that the presbyterianism of Scot- 
land would endanger the national church of 
England. 

in 1691 Beveridffe was selected to fiU the 
see of Bath and Wellfl vacated by the depo- 
sition of Ken, who with other bishops refused 
to take the oath of allegiahce to King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary. He took three weeks 
to consider, and at nrst accepted the prefer- 
ment, but he ultimately declmed it. It was 
the pressure brought to bear upon him by 
the Jacobites that caused him to txike this 
final decision, and he appears to have re- 
pented of it when too late. His refusal gave 
great offence at court (Kennett, Eng, iii. 
634 ; D'Otlt, Life of Sancroft, i. 463), and 
he was roughly dealt with in the pamphlet : 
* A Vindication of their Majesties' Authority 
to fill the Sees of the Deprived Bishops. In 
a Letter out of the Country, occasioned by 

Dr. B 's refusal of the Bishoprick of Bath 

and Wells,' 1691. 

Beveridp^e had reached a good old age before 
he wore the mitre. It was not until 1704 
that he was again invited to become a bishop. 
He was installed bishop of St. Asaph on 
16 July 1704. His new dignity left the 
man unchanged. lie addressed a pathetic 
letter to his clergy on catechising, and pre- 
pare<l a kind of text-book for it. On 5 ^ov. 
1704 he preached before the House of 
Lords on tlie gunpowder treason, and again 
on the martyrdom of Charles I. In his place 
in the house he opposed the union with Scot- 
land (BuRXET). Ilis last public appearance 
was on 20 Jan. 1 707-8. He uied in apartments 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey on 
5 March 1707-8. He left 1 00/. to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, he gave 
his books to found a library* at St. Paul's, and 
gave the vicarage of Barrow to St. John's. 
His wife was sister to William Stanley, 
of Hinckley, Leicestershire. They had no 
issue. After his death his executor pub- 
lished (1) * Private Thoughts upon Re- 
ligion,' 1709; (2) * Private Ihoughts upon a 
Christian Life,' 1709; (3) <The Great Ne- 
cessity ... of Public Prayer and Frequent 



Conmiunion,' 1710 ; (4) * Defence of the Book 
of Psalms (preferring Steinhold and Hopkins 
to Tate and Brady)/ 1710; (5) 'Exposition 
of the 39 Articles,' 1710; (6) 'Thesaurus 
Theologicus,' 1711. There have been two 
modem collected editions of the works of 
Beveridge: (a) by the Rev. T. Hartwell 
Home, 9 vols, 8vo, 1824 ; (b) in the * Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology,' 12 vols. 8vo, 
1842-6. Neither is complete nor critically 
careful. The largest proportion consists of 
sermons— chiefly of a poor type. Their au- 
thorship explains their translation into Gter^ 
man by Engleschall (1732) and others. The 
later edition gives a much more accurate 
t€Xt than anv previous of his ' Ecclesia Angli- 
cana Ecclesia Catholica ; or the Doctrine of 
the Church of England ' (1846), from the 
original manuscript. His posthumously pub- 
lished ' Private Thoughts * alone continues to 
be read. Dr. Whitby (^wH View of Dr. 
Beveridge* 8 Writings^ 1711) said severely of 
him: 'He delights in jingle and quibbling, 
affects a tune and rhyme in all he says, and 
rests arguments upon nothing but words and 
sounds. 

[Life, by Home, also in Anglo-Oath, edition 
of Theological Works ; Biog. Brit. ; Burnet's 
Own Times ; Le Neve's Fasti ; Patres Apost. of 
Cotelerius ; Baker's Hist, of St. John's, 703-5 ; 
Ayscough's Catal. ; Add. MSS. 4724, 1 1 , and 4275 ; 
Rawlinson MSS. fol. 9, ii. 176.] A. B. G. 

BE VERLE Y,CH ARLES JAMES(1 788- 

1868), naturalist, the son of a soldier, was 
bom in August 1788 at Fort Augustus 
in the highlands of Scotland, where his 
father's regiment was then quartered. Of 
his early education we have no trustworthy 
information, beyond the fact of his having 
been apprenticed to a surgeon, and having 
entered the navy as assistant siu-geon in 1810. 
Bt^verley was employed in that capacitv 
during four years on the Baltic and Medi- 
terranean stations, but chieflv on the latter. 
He was frequently sent in boats on cutting- 
out ex])editioii'i. and was present at the cap- 
ture of Porto d'Anzo in 1813. He displayed 
much bravery in these expeditions, and ex- 
hibited at all times considerable mental ac- 
tivity. He was placed on Lord Exmouth's 
list for promotion, but, his health failing him, 
he was sent home from the fleet in charge of 
the sick and wounded. On recovering he was 
appointed to H.M.S. Tiber, and served in 
that ship until 1818, when, upon strong re- 
commendation, he was selected by the admi- 
ralty to be assistant surgeon in tne Isabella, 
about to proceed under the command of Sir 
.Tolm Ross to the Polar regions. In 1819-20 
he served under Sir Edward Parry in his first 
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expedition, and passed the winter on Melville 
Island. On his return from the Arctic Sea, 
being highly commended for his skill and 
care in his attendance on the sick, Beverley 
was promoted to the rank of full surgeon, and 
in Biay 1821 he was elected a fellow of the 
Boval Society. On his return to England he 
sudlered severely from ophthalmia, but quite 
unexpectedly, on his recovery from this pain- 
ful affliction, he was nominated supemume^ 
raiy surgeon to the flagship on the Barbadoes 
station* The risk, however, of changing sud- 
denly from an arctic to a tropical climate, 
while still in weak health, compelled him to 
decline the appointment, and he was conse- 

2uently removed from the list of surgeons. 
n 182f7 Beverley served as a volunteer under 
Sir Edward Parry in the capacity of surpeon 
■and naturalist in the long and perilous jour- 
ney on the Spitsbergen seas. We do not find 
any especial record of his labours as a natu- 
Taust, out we learn incidentally that he ren- 
dered much valuable assistance in the collec- 
tion and naming of botanical specimens, and 
was of much service in preparing many of 
the examples of Arctic zoology which were 
brought home. After his retirement from 
the navy Beverley entered into private prac- 
tice in fjondon. He lived to see his eightieth 
birthday, shortly after which he died, 16 Sept. 
1868. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, xvii. p. 
Izxxvii (1869) ; Parry's Joamals of Voyages for 
the Discovery of a North-West Passage, 2nd ed. 
(1821).] R. H-T. 

BEVERLEY, HENRY ROXBY (1790- 
1863), actor, was the son of an actor named 
Beverley, at one time of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and subsequently manager of the 
house in Tottenham Street, known among 
other names as the King's Concert. Rooms, 
the Regency, the West London, the Queen's, 
and the ifnnce of Wales's theatre. At 
this house, then called the Regency, Henry 
Roxby Beverley first ai)peared. Full oppor- 
tunities of practice were afforded him by his 
&ther, and he acquired some reputation as a 
low comedian. In October 1838 he replaced 
John Reeve at the Adelphi, jjlaying in Novem- 
ber Newman Noggs in * S icholas Nickleby.' 
He subsequently appeared in * Oliver Twist,* 
* Jack Sheppard,' and other melodramas, and 
played the principal characters in ' The Danc- 
ing Barber and other farces. In September 
1^9 he took the management of the Victoria 
Theatre. After relinquishing the post, he 
played in the country theatres, and was for 
-some time manager of the Sunderland theatre 
and other houses, principally in the north of 
England, where he was an established fa- 
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j vourite. Harry Beverley, as he was gene- 
rally called, had more unction than often 
characterises a low comedian, and was a 

; humorous nnd a sound, though not a bril- 
liant actor. He died on Sunday, 1 Feb. 18(i3, 
at 20 Russell Square, the house of his 
brother, Mr. William Beverley, the eminent 
scene painter. 

i [Theatrical Inquisitor; Era Almanack; Kra 
newspaper, 8 Feb. 1863.] J. K. 

BEVERLEY, ST. JOHN or. [See 
John.] 

BEVERLEY, JOHN of (rf. 1414), a 
' Carmelite of great theological fame, doctor 
' and professor of divinity at Oxford, was 
I born at Beverley, in the East Riding of 
I Yorkshire. He became a canon of St. Jolm's 
, Church in that town, and from the few re- 
cords left of him it api)ears that in 13()7 
he gave a chaplain ana his successor forty 
acres of land in North Burton and Raven- 
thorpe, and in 1378 alienated by license cer- 
tain tenements in Yorkshire for the benefit 
of a chancery priest and his successors. He 
was trained in the theology of the Carmelite 
friars; wrote 'QuiestionesinMagistrumSen- 
tentiarum ' (Master of the Sentences ; i.e., 
Peter Lombard), Lib. iv., and * Disputationes 
Ordinariae,' Lib. i., and other works of a like 
nature which exist in manuscript in the 
Queen*8 College Library, Oxford ; and being 
a iwpular preacher, was specially regarded 
by Oxford men for the soundness of his 
theology and the variety of his literaiy studies. 
No more is told of him in general history 
; than that he flourished about 1390, and he is 
' even confounded with, and his works attri- 
buted to, Johannes Beverlay, an August inian 
monk, ordained by Oliver Sutton, bishop of 
Lincoln, in 1294. 

We think, however, that he is the same 
person as John of Beverley the Lollard. He 
certainly lived in the days of this society of 
itinerant preachers, the followers in England 
of John Wycliffe, so severely persecuted by 
Richard II and Henry IV. In addition to 
denial of transubstantiation and other impor- 
tant doctrines of the then existing church, 




waste.' And John of Beverley seems to have 
joined ' certain other Oxford men,' and be- 
come one of the earliest converts to their 
views. Shortly after Sir John Oldcnstle, 
Lord Cobhara, the chief favourer of the 
movement, had escaped from the Tower, the 
Lollards were taken at their usual assemblv- 
place in St. Giles's Fields, and tried for 
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treason against church and state. In de- | throughout the year, together with Ubles of 

fence some of them stated that they were a fees, modes of electing officers, forms of pro- 

liersecuted flock, and as their worship in a ceeding to degrees, and other articles relating- 

public place was prohibited, they had simply to the customs of the university.' Cambridge 

met together in a thicket in ticket's field 1788, 8 vo. 2. ' The Trial of William FrSd 

(part 01 St. Giles's Fields) to hear the preach- in the Vice-Chancellor's Court for writing 

ing of John of Beverley the priest. On and nublishing a pamphlet entitled " Peace 

12 Jan. 1413-14 sixtv-nine of the prisoners and Union recommended to the Associated 

were condemned, and next day thirty-seven Bodies of Republicans and Anti-Republi- 

of them were drawn to St. Giles's Fields and cans," ' Cambridge [17931, 8vo. 3. ' The Pro- 



hanged and burned. On 19 Jan. John of ceedinffs in the Court of Delegates on the 
Beverley the priest, and shortly after Sir Appeal of William Frend from the Sentence 
Rocrer Acton, knight, and others, weredra^-n on the Vice-Chancellor's Court,' Cambridge 
and hanged at the same place. | [1793], 8vo. 



[Bale, Brit. Script. Cat. p. 543; Pits. De 
Anglie Script, a.d. 1390: Tanner s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Holinshed's Chronicle ; Villiers de S. £tienne, 



[Information from Rev. H. R. Luard, D.D. ; MS. 
Addit 5864, f. 99 ; Cambridge Chronicle. 30 March 

' Tn-r i> ♦ T> * ^A c TTT T T>xr ci 1? TTT i 1827 ; Biog. Dict. of Living Authors (1816) ; Cat. 
1. 797 ; Rot. Pat. 40 E. UI. Inq. P.M. 61 E. III.J of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; Romilly's Gradu- 

J. W.-tJ. ati Cantab. 493, 494 ; Gunning's Reminiscences 

BEVERLEY, JOHN (1743-1827), es- of Cambridge, i. 144-54; Gent. Mag. li. 532, 

quire bedell of Cambridge University, was a containing satirical verses on Beverley.] T. C. 



SlA." 1770)7 "if ^wM^^elec^ Kayin^ham, in the East Riding' of York- 

esquire bedells of the university in 1770, ^^^^i is said to have been * the most subtle 




_ _ _ mgL 

iiious I'xpodit'nts. For oxample, ho would bourhood. 

dispose of musical instrunu'iits and choice [WooiVs IIi>torv and Antiquities of Oxford 

flowers, of whicli he liad a fine collection, at (GMtch). 42. 43, 227. 228.] W. H. 
a very hi^^h price, by means of a lottery-, and 

\\v and his friends used to canvass the mem- BEVILLE, l\(>BEKT(r/. 1824\ba^^iste^- 
l)ers of the university to luirchase tickets. He at-law. was called t<i the bar at the Inner 
was a jrreat favourite with the Karl of Sand- Tem])U' l>etweeH 17^^5 and 179i>, and prac- 
wich, first lord of tlieadmiralty,whoa|)]H)inted tised on the Norfolk circuit and at tlie Ely 
him commissioner and comptroller of jin ortice assize's, as \\A\ as in London and Middlesex, 
in (iret'uwicli Hos])ital. lie married one of until 1807, when he >eems to have priven up 
the daughters of C\»op«'r Thornhill, the faminis ])ractice. as liis name does not ap])»'ar in the 
rider from Stilton. In conse(|uence of his * Law List ' after that year until 181(^ when 
lon^ services as rsquire bedell he was allowed he is descril>ed as of the Fen Office, .*5 Taiifitdd 
to have a deputy in \>'2\. In an undated Court, Tem]>le. He had ohtained in 1812 
manuscript not^', Cole, the antiquary, says : the ])o<t of re^jistrar to the Bedfonl I>^Vfl 
* Ueverley was extravagant, and his wife im- C\>rporati«ui. which he held until liis deatli 
providtnt and ])n^ud : they have six youn^ in 1S24. In ISLS a new edition of Du^dale's 
childnn ; it is said he has others at Norwich. 'History of Imhankiuir an<l Dmyninp of 
Lord Sandwich ahout three years aufc^ p>t him divers Ft-ns an<l Marshe<* was announctnl in 
a small place in his t>iruM* of theadmindty, of the * G»'Utleman*s Ma«:azine* as in ]»repara- 
alM»ut KH)/. ]KT annum, he ])t'inir a pHxl per- tiou hy him. It did not. however, apjH'ar. 
former on t lit' vi«^lin.* His death occurred in Bevilh* married in 18CX) Miss Sauter, de- 
London 2') March l>27. scriK-d as of Chancery Lane. H is son Charle.*^ 
Besides .<ome poll-books of tniiversity eltx"- survived him. IV'ville was the author of a 
tion< he pul)li<h«'d : 1. * An Account of the small treat i>e ' On the Law of Homicide and 
difi'i'iit Ceremonies oh^Tved in the St^nate I>Jin'eny.* published in 1799, and terribly 
Ilous" of the Fniversity of Cambridge lacerated the same year by the * LondorL 
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Monthly Review/ He does not appear to 
haye written anything else. 

[Gent. Mug. Ixxi. 181, Ixxxiii. (pt. ii.) 448, 
hcxzTiii. (pt. 1.) 323 ; WelWs Bedford Level, 1. 
666, 658 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. M. R. 

BEVIN, ELWAY (Jl. 1605-1 631), a com- 
poeer of Welsh origin, concerning whom but 
little is known, was sworn a gentleman-extra- 
ordinary of the Chapel Royu on 3 June 1605, 
and is said to have been a pupil of Thomas 
Tallis. Dr. Rimbault, quoting Wood (Fasti 
Oxon, (Bliss), ii. 265), says that he was 
organist of Bristol from 1589 to 1637, when 
he was discovered to be a Rdman catholic 
and expelled from both his appointments. 
The chapter books of Bristol Cathedral 
prior to 1650, upon which Wood is said to 
nave based his information, were destroyed 
in the riots of the present century ; but the 
Ohapel Royal cheque-book contains no men- 
tion of the composer's expulsion, and the 
source of Rimbault's information, which he 
gives as * Ashmol. MS. 8568, 106 ' ^an incor- 
rect reference), cannot now be venfied. In 
1631 Bevin published the work by which he is 
best known, * A Briefe and Short Instruction 
of the Art of Musicke, to teach how to make 
Discaut, of all proportions that are in vse : 
very necessary for all such as are desirous to 
attaine to knowledge in the Art ; and may 
by practice, if they can sing, soone be able 
to compose three, foure, and five parts : 
And also to compose all sorts of Canons that 
are usuall, by tnese directions of two or 
three parts in one, upon the Plain-Song' 
(London, printed by R. Young, at the signe 
of the Starre on Bread Street Hill), fiiis 
work is dedicated to the Bishop of Gloucester, 
* unto whom,' Bevin states, ne has * beene 
much bound for many favours.* Prefixed to the 
book is a set of verses by one Thomas Palmer, 
of Bristol, in the course of which mention 
is made of ' old judicious Bevin ; ' and as 
the composerhimself says that he has studied 
canons * for these many years last past * — a 
statement borne out by a manuscript volume 
(partly in his autograph) in the Queen's Col- 
lection at Buckingham Palace, which con- 
tains some studies and canons dated 1 Julj 
1611, and included in the printed work — it 
is safe to conclude that the * Briefe Discourse' 
was not published until Bevin was advanced 
in years. The book itself is most curious, 
and is still the best authority extant for the 
solution of the extremely intricate canons 
in which certain composers of that period 
delighted. At the end of the work Bevin 
promises a larger volume if he is encouraged 
and shall live ; but no other book was pub- 
lished in fulfilment of this promise. His 



other compositions are not numerous, nor 
very commonly met with. Benjamin Cosyn's 
* Virginal Book ' (in the Queen's Collection) 
has a service by him included amonjrat six 
entitled ' These are j* Six Services lor the 
King's Royall Chappell.' Copies of this 
worK are to be found in most large collections, 
and it has been printed in Barnard's * Se- 
lected Church Musick ' and Boyce's * Cathe- 
dral Music* The Christ Church Collection 
(Oxford) contains (in a set of part-books 
almost wholly consisting of Latin motets) a 
' Browninge, 3 parts,' by Bevin. One of the 
part-books is missing, and there is only left 
of this curiously named composition a supe- 
rius and contra tenor. The Music School 
Collection (Oxford) also contains an 'In 
Nomine ' by the same composer. A few com- 
positions by him are to be found in the British 
Museum {Add, M88. 11587, 31403, 29289, 
29430, 29996; Harl MS. 7339), the most 
remarkable of which is a part-song, * Hark, 
Jolly Shepherds,' in twenty parts. 

[Burney's Hist, of Music, iii. ; Hawkins's Hist, 
of Music (ed. 1853). i. 297, ii. 606 ; Boyce's Ca- 
thfdnil Music (1849), vol. i. p. x; Old Cheque 
Book of Chapel Royal (Rimbault), 1872, pp. 42, 
231 ; infomiAtion from Mr. G. Riseley, the Rev. 
J. H. Mee, and Mr. F. Madan.] W. B. S. 

BEVIS or BEVANS, JOHN, M.D. (1693- 
1771), astronomer, was bom 31 Oct. 1693, at 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire. His parents occupied 
a good position, and having- been entered at 
CJhrist Church, Oxford, he took the degrees 
of B.A. and M.A. respectively 13 Oct. 1715 
and 20 June 1718. He studied medicine as 
a profession, but Newton's * Optics ' was his 
inseparable companion, and he rapidly be- 
came a proficient in astronomy and optics. 
On the termination of his university career 
he travelled for some time in France and 
Italy, then settled in London as a physician 
some time before 1730. He was successful, 
but unsatisfied, until in 1738 he removed to 
Stoke Newington, where he had built and 
fitted up an observatory. Here he worked 
with such diligence, frequently taking 160 
star-transits in a single night, that in 1745 
he found himself in a position to undertake 
the compilation of a * Uranographia Bri- 
tannica,' or exact view of the heavens, in 
fifty-two large plates, including many more 
stars than had oeen given in Bayei^s maps. 
An explanation accompanied each plate, and 
a catalogue of stars was added, with two 
hemispheres, representing the constellations 
according to the ancients. The work was all 
but ready for the press when, in 1750, John 
Neale, the publisher, became bankrupt ; the 
plates, already completely engraved, were 
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sequestered by the court of Chancery, as it 
proved, irrevocably ; and Bevis's heavy toils 
remained without fruit. 

His friendship for Halley, whom he as- 
sisted at Greenwich in observing the transit | 
of Mercury, 31 Oct. 1736 (FML Trans, xlii. 
622), led him to procure and superintend in 
1749 the publication of his * Tabulae Astro- 
nomic8B ' (an English version was issued in 
1752), after they had been printed twenty 
years. He added some supplementary tables, 
with precepts for using the whole. In 1739 
he ascerta-ined by observation that the effects 
of aberration in right ascension corresponded 
no less accurately to Bradley's theory than 
those in declination; but in this EustAchio 
Manfredi had been, without his knowledge, 
nine years beforehand with him (Bradlbt, 
Miscellaneous Works , p. xxxiii). About the 
same time he drew up and communicated to 
Thomas Simpson a set of ' Practical Rules 
for finding the Aberration of the Fixt Stars,' 
published by him at page 11 of his * Essays' 
(1740), 

On 23 Dec. (O.S.) 1743 Bevis, ignorant as 
yet of its appearance elsewhere, discovered 
at London the great comet of 1744. ' Last 
night,' he wrote to Bradley, with whom he 
was in constant and confidential intercourse, 
* about half an hour after seven, I thought I 
saw a comet, and afterwards found it to be 
one ; the nucleus in the telescope seemed 
considerably bigger than Jupiter, with a large 
capillitiiim about it, though little of a tail ; 
^twas as easily seen as a star of the second 
magnitude ' (ibid. p. 425). He also observed 
llallev's comet in May 1759 (Phil. Trayis. li. 
93). 'The transits of * Venus of 6 June 1701 
and 3 June 1 7(>9 were both observed by him, 
the former at Savile House, London, in com- 
pany with Short and Bluir, the latter at 
Mr. Joshua Kirby's house at Kew, with a 
3J-foot reflector, when he noticed certain 
curious effects of irradiation entirely unper- 
ceived by him in 1701. He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society 21 Nov. 1705, 
and acted as its foreign secretary from 11 Dec. 
1700 to 13 Feb. 1772. A diploma bearing 
date 11 June 1750, and accompanied by a 
note from Maupertuis complimenting him on 
his * inimitable Atlas ' (then expected shortly 
to apptiar), constituted him a member of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences ; and he was 
chosen a correspondent of that of Paris 
12 July 17(J8. Soon after the death of Bliss 
(2 Sept. 1704), being disappointed in his 
hopes of succeeding him as astronomer-royal, 
he took chambers in the Middle Temple, and 
resumed his long-suspended medical practice. 
Far, however, ifrom abandoning astronomy, 
he fell a victim to his constancy in its culti- 



vation. For in turning hastily from the 
telescope to the clock, while observing the 
sun's mei^idian altitude, he got a fall, from 
the effects of which he died, 6 Nov. 1771, 
a^ed 76. He was of a mild and benevolent 
disposition and lively temperament. His 
astronomical work appears to have been 
characterised by diligence rather than pre- 
cision. 

He published a work entitled ' Cymbalum 
Mundi ; ' a translation of a treatise by Pro- 
fessor H. Boerhaave, of Leyden, * On the 
Venereal Disease and its Cure,' 1719; two 
pamphlets, the * Satellite's Sliding Rule,' for 
determining the immersions and emersions of 
Jupiter's satellites, and *An Experimental 
Inauiry concerning the Contents, Qualities, 
and Medicinal Virtues of the two Mineral 
Waters lately discovered at Bagnigge Wells, 
near London' (1760, 2nd enlarged edition 
1767) ; besides twenty-seven short papers in 
the * Philosophical Transactions ' (vols. xl. to 
lix.), mostly records of his astronomical obser- 
vations. He contributed to the few numbers 
published of the * Mathematical Magazine,' 
and is said to have, from modesty, concealed 
his authorship of several creditable works. 
He co-operated in Dr. Watson's electrical ex- 
periment* in 1747 (Phil Trans, xlv. 62, 77), 
suggested strengthening the charge of a 
Leyden jar by applying a coating of tinfoil 
(Priestley, tiist. of Electricity, p. 89), and 
first distinguished Dollond's lenses with the 
term * achromatic' 

[Bernouilli's Recueil pour les Astronorae^i. ii. 
331, 1772 (a French translation of a Biographical 
Account by J. Horsefall, F.R.S., Bevis's executor 
and friend); Rawlinson MSS., 4to. 6. 97, Bod- 
leian Library ; Hutton's Phil, and Math. Diet. i. 
226, 1815; Poggendorff's Biog.-Lit. Handwor- 
t^rbuch, 1863; Gent, Mag. xli. 523.] 

A. M. C. 

BEWICK, JANE (1787-1881), eldest 
daughter and child of Thomas Bewick by his 
wife Isabella, was born on 29 April 1 787, and 
died 7 April 1881. Miss Bewick's chief claim 
to recollection is her lifelong veneration for 
her father's memory, and her store of anec- 
dote respecting his work and ways. In 1862 
she edited and issued * A Memoir of Thomas 
Bewick, written by Himself. Embellished by 
numerous wood engravings, designed and en- 
graved by the author for a work on British 
Fishes, and never before published.' This 
memoir, prepared at her request in 1822-8, 
must always be the standard authority for 
Bewick's personal history, and it ranks highly 
as a franK, manly, and characteristic piece 
of autobiography. It gives, however, but a 
meagre account of his method and technique. 
Another sist«r, Isabella, survived Jane 
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Bewick until 1883, dying in the old house, now 
19 West Street, Gateshead, where her father, 
mother, brother, and sisters had died before 
her. In 1882 Miss Isabella Bewick anti- 
cipated a bequest, agreed upon with her sister 
Jane, and gaye to the British Museum a 
choice collection of water-colours and wood- 
cuts by her father, his brother John, and his 
son, some of which had been exhibited in 
London in November and December 1880. 
Since her death her executors have also pre- 
sented several valuable portraits, drawings, 
prints, and other Bewick relics to the New- 
castle Natural History Society's Museum. 

[See authorities under Thomas Bbwicx.] 

A. D. 

BEWICK, JOHN (1760-1795), wood- 
engraver, younger brother of Thomas Bewick, 
was bom at Cherrybum in March 1760. 
In 1777 he was apprenticed to Bewick and 
Beilby. It has been asserted that, during 
the time of his apprenticeship, he assisted his 
brother in the illustrations to * Gay's Fables,' 
1779, and the * Select Fables,' 1784. In 
Bewick's 'Memoir,' however, where some 
acknowledgment to this effect might reason- 
ably have been expected, there is not a word 
upon the subject. As a matter of fact, it is 
difficult to understand what material aid the 
younger brother could have rendered to the 
elder m the * Gay's Fables,' seeing that he was 
only in the second year of his apprenticeship 
when it was first published. To the * Select 
Fables ' of 1784 the argument of inexperience 
does not equally apply ; but it may be noted 
that John Bewick's work, for many years sub- 
sequent to 1784, will not either in draughts- 
manship or engraving sustain a comparison 
with the illustrations in that volume. More- 
over, though this is of minor importance, for 
at least two years previous to its appearance 
John Bewick had been resident in London. 

According to the 'Memoir of Thomas 
Bewick,' John continued in his apprentice- 
ship for about five years, when his brother 
ffave him his liberty, and he left Newcastle 
for London. Here he found immediate and 
active, though not lucrative employment, 
chiefly on blocks for children's books. Hugo's 
Catalogue gives us the titles of some of these : 
The ' Children's Miscellany,' by Day of Sand- 
ford and Merton fame ; the ' Honours of the 
Table, or Rules for Behaviour during Meals ;' 
the 'History of a School-Boy;' and the 
'New Robinson Crusoe.* The date of the 
last named is 1788, and many of it« cut« are 
signed. But the first work of real import- 
ance attributed to Bewick is an edition of 
' Gay's Fables,' printed in the same year for 
J. Buckland and others, in which, witn minor 



variations and some exceptions, the earlier 
designs of Thomas Bewick are followed. 
This book afibrds an opportunity of compar- 
ing the brothers on similar groimds, and the 
superiority of the elder is incontestable. Next 
to Gay comes a book which has usually been 
placed first, the 'Emblems of Mortality,' 
published by T. Hodgson in 1789. This is a 
copy of the famous ' Icones,' or ' Imagines 
Mortis,' of Holbein, from the Latin edition 
issued at Lyons in 1647 by Jean Frellon 
' Soubz I'escu de Cologne.' Hugo associates 
Thomas Bewick with John in this work ; 
and we have certainly seen an edition which 
has both names on the title-page. The early 
writers, however, assign it to John Bewick 
alone j and this view is confirmed by the fol- 

: lowing extract from a letter of Thomas to 
John, printed in the 'Transactions of the 
Natural History Society of Northumberland,' 
&c., for 1877. ' I am much pleased, says 
Thomas Bewick, ' with the Cuts for Death's 

■ Dance. ... I am surprised that you would 
undertake to do them for 6s, each. You have 
been spending your time and grinding out 

' your eyes to little purpose indeed. I would 

, not have done them for a farthing less than 
double that sum. ... I am glad to find you 
have begun on your own bottom, and I would 
earnestly recommend you to establish your 
character by taking uncommon pains with 
what you do.' The quotation seems to indi- 
cate that John Bewick had set up on his own 
account in November 1787, the date of the 
letter to which the above is an answer. It 
gives some idea besides of the prices paid for 
wood-engraving both in London and New- 
castle, which, as may be seen, were on any- 
thing but a liberal scale. 

Even in these days of Amand-Durand fac- 
similes the ' Emblems of Mortality ' is a 
praiseworthy memento of those marvellous 
woodcuts which, as we are now taught to 
believe, the obscure Hans Lutzelburger en- 
graved after Holbein's designs. In details, 
John Bewick's copies vary considerably from 
the originals ; ana in one instance, that of the 
* Creation,' where the earlier illustrator has 
represented the first person of the Trinity in 
a papal tiara, his imitator, by editorial desire, 
has substituted a design of his own. But 
the spirit of the old cuts is almost always 
preserved; and considering the hasty and 
ill-paid character of the work, its general 
fidelity to Holbein is remarkable. After 
' Death's Dance ' came a little group of books, 
chiefly intended for the education of children. 
Of these it is impossible to give any detailed or 
exhaustive account, nor is it needful, as they 
have all a strong family resemblance. The 
first two, ' Proverbs Exemplified,' 1790, and 
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the ' PrpgieM of Man and Society;' 1791| were 
hy Hogmk^B oommentatori Dr. IruilBr. The 
lianner is aniBeiently explained by ita title ; 
the latter is a kind of modem Teision of the 
old Latin and High Ihitch < Orbis Fietos ' of 
Gomenius pnblis&d at Amsterdam in 1667. 
Both of these books are undonbtedly illn*- 
tnted by John Bewick aloneuwhose name is 
g^veninthe*Prelkce'tothe*jEV o verbs.* Be- 
sides these there are the ' ^^Atng Glass for 
the Mind/ 1792, the ohanning < Tales for 
Youth,' 1794, and the 'Blossoms of MoraUty/ 
179a 

The appearanoe of the ' Blossoms of Mo- 
rality' was fbr some time delayed in oonse- 
quenoe of the illness of the artist, and long 
(efore it was published John Bewick wassleep- 
ingin Oyingnamehurehyard. His health had 
bcMn seriously impaired iiy the dose confine- 
ment of the metropolis ; and though aiisitto 
Gherxybum seems to haye partiiaUy restored 
him, be was finally obliged to return to his 
native air in the summer of 1796, and shortly 
afterwards died of consumption. In the year 
of his death was publishea a sumptuous edi- 
tion of the ' Poems of Goldsmith and Flumell' 
due to the enterprise of that William Bulmer, 
of the ' Shake^eare Printing Office,' whcnm 
his contemporaries fondly likened to the 
Aldi and Elseyirs of old[, and the pro&ce 
proudly sets forth the luxuries of its type, its 
printing, its Whatman paper, and its embel- 
ushments. To this book John Bewick con- 
tributed one cut, drawn and engpraved by him 
in illustration of the well-known passage in 
the * Deserted Village* respecting the old 
watercress gatherer. lie is aLso understood 
to have designed two of the vignettes and 
one of the tail-pieces. During the last months 
of his life he was also engaged in making 
sketches on the block for the Fabliaux of Le 
Grand, translated by Way, 1790 ; and for an 
edition of Somervile's * Chase * issued by 
Bulmer in the same year. These were chiefly 
engraved by Thomas Bewick, who also, he 
says ( Memoir J p. 108), completed the drawings 
for the * Chase* after his brother's death. 

As is generally the case with those who 
die young, it is somewhat diflicult to speak of 
John Bewick's merits as an artist and en- 
graver. Much of his work bears evident signs 
of haste, as well as of an invention which was 
far in advance of his powers of execution. 
He had evidently a keen eye for character, 
and considerable skill in catching strongly 
marked expression. Many of the little groups 
in the * Proverbs exemplified * might be ela- 
borated into striking studies. His animals, 
too, are admirable — witness the popular 
prowling cat in * Tales for Youth,' the hunt- 
ing scenes in the * Chase/ and many of the 






vignettes in the children's books^ thovrii it 
should benoted thatalaiyprq p o rti onofuiese 
last are obvious adiytations of his bcother^a 
woik But heseems to have had one quality 
not possessed by Tliomss Bewick, a osKtain 
"^ of gr ace, especially in hia petoies of 
ben. 'Whether he canqjlit this ftoni the 
novel illustraton of the penod is matter fiv 
qpernilatinn; Imt ezamples of it mifdit easily' 
be pointed out in the ' Tiooking GBaas,' tfaie 
^ Pro gr e ss (tf ICsh,' and elsewnm. As aa 
enmver he iUls far below his facother. Wm 
tftyle is flatter, more co n vwi tion al, l ess happy 
in black and white. Butheimprtrvedgraat^ 
in his latest work. 

Only one portrait of John Bewick is known 
to exist— a crayon by George Gray in the 
Newcastle Museum. JPsrsonaJhrheseemsto 
have been witty, vivacious, and very popular 
with his associates, an advantage, in tneeyea 
of his graver brother, not withiMt itspems. 
At the time of his death (5 Bee. 1705) he 
was curving the view of Chenybum afker- 
wards issued as a fiEDntisp&Bce to the ' Me- 
moir' of 18Q2. He left it unoonmlBted, wad 
it was eventuaUy finisbed by Tnomaa Be- 
wick. The orijuinal sketch, probablv made 
much earlier, is carefully pro s e rv e d, with, 
some water-colours and other relios, by Jun 
grand-nieces, who still (1884) wak 
tionatelv of the talents ana ainiahilitya 
' unde John.' 



tjof their 



[The authorities for John Bewick's life are the 
same as those for that of Thomas Bewick.] 

A. D. 

BEWICK, ROBERT ELLIOT (1788- 
1849), wood engraver, waa the only son of 
Thomas Bewick [q. v.]. He was bom on 
2(3 April 1788, and was brought up to his 
father's business. In 1 8 1 2 he became Thomas 
Bewick's partner. He designed with great 
care, and, as an engraver, was laboriously 
minute and accurate, but seems never to have 
developed the latent talent which his father 
believed him to possess {Memoir, p. 250). He 
assisted Thomas Bewick in the ' Fables of 
^Ksop,' 1818, and in the illustrations and 
vignettes for the projected * History of British 
Fishes,' which occupied his latter days. Some 
specimens of these are given in the * Memoir.' 
One of them, * The Maigre,* is engraved on 
copper by * R E. Bewick ; ' and Miss Bewick 
states (Memoirf p. 289) that her brother left 
behind him some ' fifty highly finished and 
accurately coloured drawings of fishes from 
nature,' together with some descriptive text, 
which he had prepared for the same nevei^ 
completed work. These drawings now form. 
part of the Bewick bequest to the British 
Museum. Robert Bewick died unmarried 
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27 July 1849, and is buried in Ovingham 
churchyard. 

[Memoir of Thomas Bewick, &c.] A. D. 
BEWICK, THOMAS (1763-1828), wood 



hours, hecame an eminent painter, and the 
walls of their houses were ornamented witli 
an abundance of my rude productions, at a 
very cheap rate. These chiefly consisted of 
particular hunting scenes, in which the por- 



-engraver, was bom in August 1 763, at Cherry- traits of the hunters, the horses, and of every 
bum House, on the south bank of the Tyne, ' dog in the pack, were, in their opinion, aswell 
in the parish of Ovingham, Northumberland, as my oum, faithfully delineated ' (Memoir, 
Part ot the old cottage still exists as * byre ' [ pp. 7^ g). Meanwhile the love of nature, 
-or cowhouse to a more modem Cherrybum, ! ^^ich was bom in him, grew and gathered 
yet occupied by his descendants. His father, strength. Some of the most delightful pages 
John Bewick, was a small farmer, who also of his autobiography are those which recall 
rented a land-sale colliery H.e. a colliery the • his delight in the change of seasons, with 
<5oalsof which are sold on the spot to persons I their varied feathered v-isitors, in angling 
in the neighbourhood) at Mickley, close by. and field-sports, in the legends, tales, and 
His mother, John Bewick's second wife, came I strange characters of his buth-place. Then 
of a Cumberland family. Her maiden name came the rude breaking-up of all the pleasant 
was Jane Wilson. Slie bore John Bewick country life. His taste for drawing deter- 
-eight children, of whom Thomas was the xnined the choice of his calling, and on 1 Oct. 
eldest, and Johufsee Bewick, John] the fifth. ■ 1707 he was apprenticed to a Newcastle en- 
Another son, William, and five daughters graver, Mr. lUlph Beilby [q. vj The ' Me- 
<»mpleted the family. Younff Bewick first moir' describes the parting wit hCherrj^bum in 
went to school at Mickley. Then, two sue- a characteristic passage: *I liked my master ; 
cessive preceptors there having died, he was I liked the business; but to part from the 
placed under the care of the Rev. Christopher country, and to leave all its beauties behind 
Chregson of Ovingham, whose church and me, with which I had been all my life charmed . 
rectory, though in the same parish as Cherry- in an extreme degree— and in a way I cannot 
bum, lay on the opposite or northem side of describe— I can only say my heart was like to 
the Tyne. His schooldays were undistin- break; and as we passed away I inwardly 
jjuished ; but he seems to have acquired some bade farewell to the whinny wilds, to .Mick- 
little knowledge of Latin, and better still of ley bank, to the Stobcross hill, to the water 
English. In the characteristic autobiography banks, the woods, and to particular trees, 
published by his eldest daughter Jane in and even to tlie large hollow old elm which 
1862, and hereafter referred to as the *Me- had lain perhaps for centuries past on the 



moir,* is a good account of his boyhood. He 



haugh near the ford we were about to pass. 



there appears as a fairly mischievous but and which had sheltered the salmon fishers 
not vicious lad, delighting in all sorts of while at work there from many a bitter 



jrouthful escapades. Already, however, he 



blast '(p. 51). 



^ve evidence of two tastes which strongly Jq 1707^ ^hen Bewick went to Newcastle 

<X)loured his after life, a love of drawing as an apprentice, the art of wood engraving 

And a love of nature. Like Hogarth's, his * ex- had fallen into comparative disuse. For a 

-ercises when at school were more remarkable long time previously, in truth, it can scarcely 



ibr the ornaments which adorned them, than 
for the exercise itself.* After exhausting the 



be said to have existed, except in its ruder 
forms. Tasteless emblematical ornaments 



margins of his books, he had recourse to the and tail-pieces, diagrams and rough designs 
flagstones and hearth of his home, or the floor ; for magazines, illustrations of an elementarv 
of the church porch at Ovinffham, which he j character for a few books like Croxall's* Fables 
covered with devices in chalk. He studied ^f yEsop,' together with the coarse kuife- 
the inn signs and the rude knife-cut prints , cut prints and broadsides already referred 
then to be found in ever>- farm or cotta^, 1 to, made up the chief examples. In 1760 
records of victories by sea and land, portraits Hogarth had attempted to substitute wood 
•of persons famous or notorious, for copper in eiigravinff the last two plates 

balliidis, i>ii«ted on the wall, of the * Progress of Cruelty ;* but the attempt, 

Of Chevy Chace and English Moll, though exceedingly meritorious, was not sue- 

Fair Rosiimond. and Robin Hood, I cessful financiallv. So low, in short, was 

The little Children in the Wood. the condition of tie art, that Walnole, writing 

about 1770 of Papillon^s recently publishea 
* Trait6 historique et pratique de la Gravure 
en Bois,* expressed a doubt whether that 
author woula ever, as he wished, * persuade 



Then, by the kindness of a friend, after a 
probation of pen and ink and blackberry- 
juice, he passed to a paint brush and colours, 
and began to copy the animal life about him. 
-^ I now, in the estimation of my rustic neigh- 



the world to return to wooden cuts. 
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If this was the state of wood engraving 
in London, it was naturally lower at New- 
castle. Mr. Ralph Beilby^s l)usiness, indeed, 
was of a most miscellaneous character. He 
engraved pipe-moulds, bottle-moulds, brass 
clock-faces, coffin-plates, stamps, seals, bill- 
heads, crests, and ciphers. Young Bewick's 
first occupation on entering the establishment 
was to copy Copeland's * Ornaments ' as an 
exercise in drawing. From this he was set 
to etch sword-blades, and block out the wood 
about the lines on diagrams for the popular 
almanac known as the * Ladies' Diary,* then 
edited by a Newcastle schoolmaster, after- 
wards the great Dr. Hut ton of Woolwich. 
He also prepared the cuts to Hutton's * Trea- 
tise on Mensuration,' published by Saint in 
1770, and, besides giving great satisfaction, 
is said to have shown some ingenuity in 
devising a double-pointed graver which was 
exceedingly useful in this particular work. 
Soon he was entrusted with most of Beilby's 
wood-engraving business, and executed seve- 
ral bill-heads which were highly approved. 
Then commissions for cuts for children's 
books began to be received, the chief employer 
being the Newcastle Newbery, Thomas Saint. 
The first eftbrts of this kind with which 
Bewick can be directly associated are the 

* new invented Horn Book ' and the * New 
Lottery-Book of Birds and Beasts,' 1771. 
After these come the * Child's Tutor, or En- 
tertaining Preceptor,' 1772; the * Moral In- 
Htructioiis of u FutluT to his Son,' 1772 ; and 
the ' Youtli's Instnictivf and Kntcrtaining 
Stoiy Teller/ 1774. To the last Bewick liim- 
sell" refers in the Olemoir ' (p. (JO), and his 
daughter acknowledged that he eii^rpaved the 
illustrations to the ' !Moral Instructions ' 
i Select FaJtles^ Pearson's Pejirint, p. xiii). 
It is not necessary, however, to linger on 
these merely tentative ellnrts, which lie sub- 
sequently so greatly excelled. Before the 
end of his apprenticeship he had completed 
some cuts for *(4av's l^'ables,' which were of 
far suj)erior (juality. 80 good were they con- 
sidered by honest Mr. Beilby that he sent 
five blocks to the Society of Arts, who, in 
1775, awarded a premium of v<«'ven g-uineas 
to the engTayer. One of the live was the 

* Hound and the Huntsman,' illustrating 
Gay's forty-fourth fabh*. 



On 1 Oct. 1774 Bewick's period of ap- 

f)renticeship terminated. After a few weeks 
le returned to Cherryburn, where he con- 
tinued to work on his own account. In 1770 
he made a pedestrian tour to the north, and 
in the same year started for London. Here 
he speedily found employment with an en- 
graver namt"d Cole, with Isaac Taylor, with 
Thomas Hodgson, the printer and publisher, 



and others. But London did not suit the 
sturdy Northumbrian, strongly attached to 
his birthplace and hungering for country 
sights and sounds. After brief trial he len 
London again for Newcastle, and shortly 
afterwards entered into partnership with hwr 
old master, Beilby. 

For many years after his apprenticeship 
had come to an end, wood engraving seems 
to have been the exception rather than the 
rule of Bewick's work — the general business 
of the firm being of the indiscriminate cha- 
racter already described. Among other illus- 
trated books attributed to this period are 
several that have attained an importance 
with collectors to which they are scarcely 
entitled. Such are * Tommy Trip's History 
of Beasts and Birds,' 1779, which is supposed 
to have been a first draught of the more 
famous * Quadrupeds ' and * Birds,' and the 
' Lilliputian Magazine,' published by Caman^ 
Newberjr's successor, but probably printed 
earlier at Newcastle. In both cases the 
letterpress is traditionally supposed to have 
been by Goldsmith, but the tradition is in- 
capable of proof. The works which most 
deserve attention between 1774 and 1784 are 
the 'Gay's Fables' of 1779 and 'Select 
Fables ' of 1784, both of which were printed 
and published by Saint of Newcastle. As- 
already stated, the illustrations to the former 
had been beg^n during Bewick's apprentice- 
ship. Many of these illustrations are plainly- 
based upon the earlier copper plates designed 
by Kent, \Vootton the animal painter, and 
H. Gravelot, for Tonson's and Knapton's edi- 
tions issued in 17:^7 and 1788 respectively. 
In most cases Bewick distinctly improves^ 
upon his model, in some he breaks away from 
it altogether, e.gf. in ' The Man, the Cat^ 
the l)og% and the Fly,' and the 'Squire and 
his Cur,' which are little pictures u\ genre. 
The 'Select Fables,' now veiy rare, is an ad- 
vance upon the Gay. It was an expansion 
of an earlier book of 1776 with ruder engrav- 
ings from Bewick's hand, and this again 
was an offshoot from the before-mentioned 
' floral Instructions' of 1772. It has some- 
times been denied that these earlier cuts 
were Bewick's, but without going minutely 
into tlu! evidence the point may now be taken 
as established. The ' Select Fables ' of 1 784 
was an improved issue of this book of 177()y 
the majority of the illustrations being de- 
signed afresh with greater finish and elabora- 
tion, and only thirteen of the best of the 
old cuts being reproduced. Following his 
practice in the Gay, Bewick seems to have 
again depended rather upon his i)redecessor8 
than himself, most of tne cuts being based 
upon those of the unknown illustrator of* 
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the * Fables of iii^op and Others/ translated 
hy Samuel Croxall, sometime archdeacon of 
Hereford, of which, between 1722 and 1776, 
there had been no less than ten editions. 
But even Croxall's illustrator does not ap- 
pear to have been the originator of the plates, 
as some of them are plainly copied from 
Sebastian le Clerc, while others again have 
their proto^pes in the fine old folio ^sop 
of Francis Barlow, published as far back as 
1665. Bewick, however, probably knew little 
of Barlow and le Clerc, and only aimed 
at the modernisation and improvement of 
CroxalL In this he thoroughly succeeded, 
substituting more accurate studies of animals 
and more natural arrangements of detail and 
background. As before, his own special de- 
signs (e.g. the 'Hoimds in Couples,* the 

* £eggar and his Dog,' the * Collier and the 
Fuller') are superior to the rest, and already 
foreshadow the thoroughly individual talent 
of the tail-pieces to the * Quadrupeds ' and 

* Birds.' In fact, in altering and modernis- 
ing Wootton and the rest, Bewick had gra- 
duated as a designer, and the discipline seems 
to have been his best acadenuc training. 
Before parting with the Gay and 'Select 
Fables,' it should be added that their beauties 
can only be adequately appreciated in the 
very rare originals. In Emerson Chamley's 
so-called * Select Fables ' issued at Newcastle 
in 1820, a vamped-up volume which included 
many of the cuts from Gay and other sources, 
the original blocks, according to Hugo (Be- 
wick Collector y i. 147), haa been * much 
altered, and certainly not improved ' by 
Bewick's pupil Charlton Nesbit. From these 
the more modem reprints are naturally de- 
rived. 

With the publication of the * Select Fables* 
it had become manifest that there had arisen 
anr engraver who, to singular technical dex- 
terity, added an unexampled appreciation of 
the qualities and limitations ot wood as a 
medium for the reproduction of designs. It 
was also clear that, besides being an engraver, 
he was, in his own way, an artist of re- 
markable capacity as a faithful interpreter of 
animal life, and a genuine humourist of a 
sub-Hogarthian type. All that he now re- 
quired was a field in which he might ade- 
quately exhibit either side of his pictorial 
character. In the illustrations to the * Quadru- 
peds ' and * Birds ' he found opportunities for 
both. 

The ' Quadrupeds ' were begun soon after 
the publication of the * Select Fables.' But 
while working at them Bewick produced the 
large block known as the * Chillingham Bull,' 
1789, one of the famous wild cattle which 
X»andseer has painted and Scott has sung in 



the ballad of ' Cadyow Castle.' This, when 
it apj^aredy was Bewick's best and most 
ambitious work, though he excelled it in his 
subsequent efforts. An accident which made 
early impressions extremely rare has, however, 
given it a fictitious value with collectors. 
After a few copies had been struck off on 
parchment and paper, the block split, and 
though, by repairmg it and fixing it m a gun- 
metal frame, it was found possible to take 
impressions, they have, naturally, never ac- 
quired the importance which attaches to 
tnose struck off before the accident, one, at 
least, of which has fetched as much as fifty 
guineas. The * General History of Quadru- 
peds ' was begrun in 1785, Bewick executing 
the cuts and vignettes after working hours, 
and his partner, Mr. Beilby, who was ' of a 
bookish or reading turn,' undertaking the- 
letterpress. It was published in 1790, and 
sold rapidly. A second and third edition 
appeared in 1791 and 1792 respectively, and 
by 1824 an eighth edition had been reached. 
Generally speaking, those animals with which 
Bewick had been familiar in their native 
haunts were admirably rendered ; but where- 
he had to depend upon stuffed specimens or 
the representations of earlier artists, the result 
is scarcely so satisfactory. The * Badger'" 
and the ' Hedgehog,' for example, are unim- 
peachable ; the ' Bison ' and ' Hippopotamus ' 
are poor and unsuggestive. 

It was probably some sense of this in-> 
equality which determined the subject of 
Bewick's next effort, the * History of British 
Birds.' In this case he was much less likely 
to meet with difficulties in the way of ob- 
taining an accurate idea of his subject, and 
frequently might either work directly from 
life or from newly shot s^cimens. His de- 
termination, in fact, in his own words, was 
* to stick to nature as closely as he could ^ 
{Memoir, p. 164). The result, as may be 
seen from some of the beautiful water-colour 
drawings given to the British Museum by 
Miss Isabella Bewick in 1882, fully justified 
the wisdom of this resolve. The first volume, 
the 'Land Birds,' was published in 1797. 
The text, as before, was by Beilby, largely 
amended and edited by Bewick himself. The 
second volume, the * Water Birds,' followed 
in 1804, the text this time being supplied by 
the Rev. Mr. Cotes, of Bedlington, Bewiclrs 
partnership with Beilby having been dis- 
solved. To both volumes large additions 
were made in the succeeding issues, both in 
the way of illustrations and vignettes. In 
the eighth edition of 1847, published bv 
Bewic&s son [see Bewick, Robert Elliot],. 
the book was rearranged by Mr. John Han- 
cock, a Newcastle naturalist, to suit the no- 
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menclature and classification of Temminck, Kobbbtj, and Nesbit [see Nbsbit, Chabl- 

and some twenty further vignettes were added Toir], are also supposed to have assisted. The 

from a projected ' Histonr of British Fishes ' fiict would appear to be that, after the fashion 

left unnnished at BewicC's death. of those days, all Bewick's staff were pressed 

The * Birds ' are Bewick*8 high-water mark, into his undertaking. But he was without 
As we have said, the conditions under which question the presiding spirit ; the initial im- 
he worked were wholly fayourable to his pulse came from him; and, however they 
realistic genius. He was his own artist, and may have pnmered when working under his 
he was his own engraver ; he was called upon eye, none of those named ever rivalled him 
to copy faithfully rather than to divine or re- in his own way when working by themselves, 
construct ; and he loved his subject with that That they rendered him valuable aid, there- 
absorbing passion which makes even the fore, detracts little or nothing from his re- 
dullest sense intelligent. Hence, to repeat putation. 

some w^ords we have used elsewhere, his In 1804, when the second volume of the 

birds, and especially those which he had seen * Birds * was issued, Bewick was a man of fifty, 

and studied m their sylvan homes, are alit?e. He had still four-and-twenty years to live. 

' They swing on boughs, they light on way- But, if we except the part taken by him in the 

aide stones; they flit rapidly through the air; 'Poems by Groldsmith and Pamell,' 1795, 

they seem almost to utter their continuous and Soinervile*s ' Chase,' 1796 [see Bewick, 

or intermittent cries ^ they are glossy with Johji], he never produced anything to equal 

health and freedom; they are alert, bright- the 'Select Fables* of 17&4, and the three 

eyed, watchful of the unfamiliar spectator, volumes on Natural History. A large number 

and ready to dart off if he so much as stir a of works illustrated, or said to be illustrated, 

finger. And as Bewick saw them, so we by him have been traced out by the enthu- 

^see them, with their fitting background of siasm of the late Mr. Hugo, whose unwieldy 

leaf and bough, of rock or underwood, — and indiscriminate collection was dispersed 

backgrounds that are often studies in them- at Sotheby's in August 1877. The only book 

.selves. Behind the rook his fellows stalk the of any real importance subsequent to 1804 

furrows, disdainful of the scarecrow, while is the * Fables of .^Esop,' 1818. K any other 

their black nests blot the trees beyond ; the volumes issued in the interval deserve a 

golden plover stands upon his marshy heath ; passing mention, thev are Thomson's ' Sea- 

the robin and the fieldfare have each his ap- sons,' 1805 ; * The fiive of Ancient and 

propriate snow-clad landscape; the little Modem Literature,' 1806, the majority of 

petrt'l skims swiftly in the hollow of a the cuts to which were by Clennell : Burns's 

wave.' ^ PoHins,' lK)s : and Ft-rirusoirs * Pofins,' 

The m^'ntion of the*e apt backgrounds 1^14. The desi;i-ns for the Burns and the 
brin^^s us naturally to another, and, with the Thomson were by Thurston ^see TiiURSTOX, 
<jrdinary public, perhaps more popular feature Jonx] : and it is stated, on the authority of 
of the '(Quadrupeds' and 'Birds,' the well- "William llar\'ey, that the former were en- 
known tail-pieces, in many of which Bewick praved by a pupil named Henr}* "White. ()f 
displayed a humour, a pathos, an observa- the 'Fables of .E-op' Bewick speaks as if 
tion, and a sense of the larrinue renini, which it had been a long-cherished idea. ' 1 could 
are unique. It would takepajres to descril)e not,' he says, *. . . help re^rrettinir that I had 
them adequately, and they must be studied not ]>ublished a book similar to " Croxall's 
to be appreciated. The lar<rest number are .K-^op's Fables,*' as I had always intended 
contained in the ' Birds' of 1847 and the to do' h*- se«*ms to forget or ignore the * Si^ 
* Quadrupeds ' of 18<)7, and some of the deli- lect Fables ' of 1784] ; and he goes on to say 
cate little water-colours from which they that after a severe illness that he had in 
were engraved are to be found at the British 18 12, as soon as he was so far recovered as 
Museum. It has been aflirme<l (Chatto's to be able to sit at the window, he began to 
Treatise on Wood J'J/tf/ravifif/, .Srd ed., l8(>(), 'draw designs upon the wood' for the illus- 
p. 41m; t't seq. ) that many of these were the trations [Memoir, p. 173). He was assisted 
work of clever pupils whom by this period in this book, he expressly tells us, by his son 
Bewick had drawn about him. At so great 11. E. Bewick, and by two of his pupils, 
a distance of time it is diihcult to decide William Temple and "William Harvey. Most 
what extent of truth th»*re is in this state- of the designs are based uix)nCroxall. Many 
ment, never very acceptable to Bewick's re- of the tail-pieces are good and humorous, 
])re<»'ntatives. Some of the tail-pieces are but, as com])ared with the earlier works, they 
obviously not cut by him, and bear traces of are generally more laboured and less happy, 
the <rraver of Clennell 'seeCLEXXELL, Li'KE~. Little more remains to be told of Bewick's 
Two other pupils, Johnson [see JoHNSOX, life. He continued until a short time before 
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his death to occupy his old shop in St. 
Nicholas Churchyara, where, by the way, it 
^till exists (1886), with a tablet proclaiming 
it« histoiy, and rejoicing in a window upon 
which his name is scratched. In 1823 he 
went to Edinburgh, where he made his only 
.sketch upon the stone (* The Cadger's Trot j. 
In 1827 he was visited by the American 
naturalist Audubon, who has left an in- 
teresting account of his impressions (0/7^^- 
thological Biography, 1835, iii. pp. 300 et 
.seq.), and he came to London. But he was 
•old and in failing health ; and it js recorded 
that when driven to the Regent*s Park he 
declined to alight in order to see the animals. 
His last work, in addition to the never com- 
pleted * History of British Fishes ' already 
referred to, was a large cut, intended to serve 
as a cottage print of the kind familiar to his 
boyhood. Progressing with this, a lean-ribbed 
And worn-out old horse waiting patiently in 
the rain for death, he was overtaken by the 
illness to which he succumbed. Copies of 
the block in its unfinished state were struck 
off in 1832 by R. E. Bewick, and it was again 
reprinted at Newcastle, in 1876, by Mr. Robert 
Hobinson of Pilgrim Street. 

Bewick died on 8 Nov. 1828, at his house, 
19 West Street, Gateshead. He is buried 
in Ovingham churchyard by the side of his 
wife, who had preceded him in February 
1826. His character seems to have been that 
of a thoroughly upright and honourable man, 
independent but unassuming, averse to dis- 
play, very methodical, very industrious, and 
devoted to his fireside, his own folk, and that 
particular patch of earth which constituted 
his world. In such scant glimpses as we get 
of him in letters and the recollections of 
friends, it is chiefly under some of these 
latter aspects. Now he is chatting to the 
•country people in the market-place, or making 
friends with some vagrant specimen of bird 
or beast ; now throwing ofl^ a sketch at the 
Idtehen table to please the bairns, or working 
diligently at the ' Birds ' in the winter even- 
ings to the cheery sound of his beloved 
Northumberland pipes. 

As an engraver Bewick has been justly 
styled tlie restorer of wood engraving in 
England. It is to the impulse which it re- 
ceived from his individual genius that its 
revival as an art must be ascribed. To give 
•an account of the special features of his 
technique here would, however, be impossible. 
But two points may be mentioned in special. 
In the first place, he was among the earliest, 
if not the earliest, to cut upon the end of 
the wood instead of along it, as had been the 
practice of the old plank or knife cutters; 
4indy in the second, he was the inventor of 



what is technically known as * white line ' in 

wood-engraving. Of this he may be allowed 

' to give his own definition. Speaking in the 

* Aiemoir,' p. 241, of the effect produced in a 
woodcut by plain parallel lines as opposed 
to cross lines, he goes on : * This is very ap- 
parent when to a certainty the plain simace 
of the wood will print as black as ink and 
balls can make it, without any further labour 
at all ; and it may easily be seen that the 
thinnest strokes cut upon the plain surface 
will throw some liyht on the subject or 
design, and if these strokes are made wider 
and deeper, it will receive more light ; and 
if these strokes again are made still wider, or 
of equal thickness to the black lines, the colour 
these produce wUl be a ^ey ; and the more 
the white strokes are thickened, the nearer 
will they, in their varied shadings, approach 
to white, and, if quite taken away, then a 
perfect white is obtained.' Bewick, in short, 
paid most attention, not to what he left, but 
to what he cut away from the block. He 
regarded himself as making a white design 
upon a black block which was to produce a 
black desifiii upon white paper. To nis know- 
ledge of tliis method must be ascribed the 
effect of his work, but to understand it 
thoroughly some treatise such as Hamerton's 

* Graphic Arts,' 1882, or Linton's * Practical 
Hints on Wood Engraving,' 1879, should be 
consulted. In the latter work the point is 
venr clearly and fully explained. 

There are numerous portraits of Bewick. 
Miss Bewick of Cherrybum (his great-niece) 
has a picture of him when young, by a local 
artist, George Gray. Then there is the en- 
graving by Kidd in 1798, after Miss lurkley. 
There are also at least three well-known 
portraits by James Ramsay. One of these, 
that engraved by Burnet in 1817, is in the 
Newcastle Natural History Society/s Mu- 
seum J tlie National Portrait Gallery con- 
tains another, dated 1823; and a third is 
the little full-length, engraved by F. Bacon 
in 1852, the original of which is in the pos- 
session of Mr. R. S. Newall of Gateshead. 
Besides these there is an excellent portrait 
by Good of Berwick, showing BewicK in old 
age, as well as a portrait by Nicholson, 
belonging to Mr. T. Crawhall of Conder- 
cum, and etched by Flameng in 1882 for the 
Fine Arts Society. Nicholson also did another 
picture, engraved by Ranson in 1810, and 
there is a miniature by Murphy, engraved by 
J. Summerfield. Lastly, there is E. H. Baily s 
bust in the Newcastle Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society's Library, which was engraved 
in the * Century Magazine' for September 
1882, and is regarded by those who knew 
Bewick as an excellent likeness. 
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[The chief authorities for Bewick's life are : met many contemporary literary celebrities,. 
Atkinson's Memoir in the Transactions of the Nsr Wordsworth, Ugo Foscolo, Hazlitt, Shelley, 
tural History Society of Northumberland, &c., for Keat«, and others. He also visited Scott at 
J!oi ' P^^^^tr ^'^^^'^rr.?'' ^^"^ Engraving. Abbotsford, and has left a deUghtful descrip- 
b h^m^lf 'i862TcU^^^^^^^ f^lTs'l H^^o's ^'*''' ""^ ^^^ ^^^ ' ^^""^ Unknowi ' in the free- 
^wicrciUecto;, l'866-8 ^2''^^^) LittleTa^ ^T fftof.^'S' ^''^^' . ^. ^. . T^ v 
been added to these by later researches, although , ^^ ^^^^ ^/^^^j^ ^®]^^ ^ *« Darling- 
much information not hitherto brought together ^^^^ ^'.^^^e he found r^y emj^yment as a 
in one volume is to be found in D. C. Thomson's portrait-pamter. In 1826 bir Thomas Law- 
Life and Works of Bewick. 1882. There is also ^ence sent him to Rome to copy, among other 
much appreciative criticism in the Notes prefixed things, Michael Angelo's Prophets and Si- 
by Mr. F. G. Stephens to the Fine Art Society's byls in the Sistine Chapel. These copies 
Bewick Catalogue of 1881 . It should be stated were exhibited in 1840 at Bewick's house in 
that mosst of the above account is abridged from George Street, Han over Square. Ue returned 
an article by the present writer in the * Century to England in 1829, settling again in London. 
Magiizine* for September 1882, since republished In 1839 and 1840 he exhibited at the Academy, 
in the volume entitled ' Thomas Bewick and his Finally, his health faUing,he retired to some 
Popil s.' 18 84.] A. D. property he possessed at Haughton-le-Skeme^ 

BEWICK, WILLIAM (1796-1866), por- near Durham. He still continued to paint a 
trait and historical painter, was bom at little, and in 1843 took part in the West- 
Darlington 20 Oct. 1795. His father was an minster Hall cartoon competition, sending' 
upholsterer, his mother a beautiful Quakeress, up a * Triumph of David.' The last twenty 
The surroundings in the staid and money- years of his life were passed in comparatiye 
making Durham town were not favourable seclusion. He died 8 June 1860. His artis- 
to art aspirations, and had it not been for an tic promise was greater than his performance, 
aunt who lived near Barnard Castle, young He is best known in his native county, and 
Bewick's gifts might have remained unde- his chief successes were as a copyist and 
veloped. As it was, her store of legend and portrait^painter ; but his reminiscences of men 
her collection of curiosities stimulated his and events, as g^ven in his letters and auto- 
imagination, and wlien he left school to enter biographic sketches, by their penetration, 
his father's business, it was decreed that he vivacity, and graphic power, seem to indicate 
should be a ])ainter. He devoted all his that he might have acquired a greater repu- 
spare time to sketching and taking portraits, tation by the pen than oy the pencil, 
gained some furtive instruction from wander- [Thomas Landseer's Life and Letters of Wil- 
ing artists, and by the time he was seventeen liam Bewick (artist), 1871.] A. D. 

had accumulated tlieorthodoxportfolioof pro- 

ductions. Then he drifted into oil-nainting BEWLEY, WILLIAM {d. 1788), friend 
under the auspices of an artistic jacK-of-all- of Dr. Bumey, was a native of Massingham, 
trades named George Marks, and ultimately, in Norfolk, where he practised medicine. He- 
afire with enthusiasm for London and its made for himself some scientific reputation,, 
wider opportunities, started at twenty for the and was a friend of Priestley, whom he once 
metropolis, carrying with Iiim (like Romney) visited at Birmingham. But it is through his 
tlie slender savings of his pencil. He was friendship with Dr. Bumey that his name has 
luckier than most youthful adventurers, been preserved. He is spoken of more than 
Haydon, whom he liad learned to admire in once in Madame d'Arblay's * Memoirs of her 
his northern home, received him gratuitously Father.' We are told that on account of the 
as a pupil, and with the fortunes of that un- simplicity of his life and the nature of his pur- 
fortunate man he became more or less identi- suits he was known as * the philosopher of 
fied. From 1817 to 1820 he was daily in Massingham,' and that he was as remarkable 
Haydon's studio. His master employed him for his wit and conversational powers as for the 
in making copies of the Elgin marbles for extent of his knowledge of science and litera- 
Goetlie, and inspired him with his own pas- ture. He died at Dr. Bumey's house in St.. 
sion for the grandiose and historic. One of Martin's Street, Leicester Square, on 5 Sept. 
Bewick's pictures, * Una in the Forest,' was 1783. Anobituarynoticeofliim was written 
exhibited at Spring Gardens in 1820; in by Dr. Bumey * for the Norwich newspaper,' 
1822, * Jacob and Rachel,' a large composi- and is given in Madame d'Arblay's *Me- 
tion wliich Haydon particularly admired, fol- | moirs.* It is here said that * Mr. Bewley for 
lowed it at the British Institution, and other | more than twenty years supplied the editor 
ambitious works were ])rojected. His skill : of the " Monthly Ileview "with an examina- 
as a copyist was remarkable, and he excelled tion of innumerable works in science and ap* 
in reproducing Rembrandt. At Haydon's he ■ tides of foreign literature, written with a. 
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force, spirit, candour, and — when the subject s 
affordea opportunity — humour, not often i 
found in critical discussions/ I 

[Madame d'Arblay's Memoirs of Dr. Barney, 
i. 106, 266, ii. 347; Q^ent. Mag. for 1783, ii. 
806.] T. W. I 

BEXFIELD, WILLIAM RICHARD 

(1824-1853), musical composer, was bom 
at Norwich on 27 April 1824, entered the 
cathedral choir at the age of seven, and 
studied music under the organist, Dr. Buck, to 
whom he was articled. He learnt the violin, < 
trumpet, trombone, and drum, but he ex- , 
celled as an organist when still quite young. 
On the expiration of his articles he obtained 
the post of organist at the parish church of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, and on 16 Nov. 1846 j 
took the degree of Mus.Bac. at Oxford, where 
his name was entered at New College. His 
degree exercise was a canon in five parts. 
On the death of Dr. Crotch he became a 
•candidate for the professorial chair of music 
at Oxford, but without success, probably on 
account of his youth. InFebruary 1848 he left 
Boston, having obtained the post of organist at 
St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, the competition for 
which brought forward thirty-six candidates. 
In the following year he proceeded Mus.Doc. 
at Cambridge, his name being entered at 
Trinity College. In 1850 Dr. Bexfield married 
Miss Mellington, of Boston, by whom he had 
two children. Soon after his marriage he 
wrote the oratorio by which his name is 
best remembered, * Israel Restored.* This 
work was produced by the Norwich Choral 
Society in October 1851, and was again per- 
formed at the Norwich Festival on 22 Sept. 
1852, when the solo parts were sung by 
Madame Viardot, Misses Pyne, Dolby, and 
AUeyne, and Messrs. Sims Keeves, Gardoni, 
Lockey, Formes, Belletti, and "Weiss. The 
excellence of much of the music was at once 
recognised; but the book was fatally dull, 
and the whole work suffered from being 
forced by a local clic^ue into injudicious 
rivalry with H. H. Pierson's 'Jerusalem,' 
which was produced on the following day. 
Bexfield's other published works are a set of 
'Organ fugues, a set of six songs (words by 
the composer), and a collection of anthems. 
He died at 12 Monmouth Road, Bayswater, 
on 28 Oct. 1853, too young to have fulfilled 
the expectation aroused by the talents he 
displayed. 

[Annual Register, 1863, p. 267 ; Gent. Mag. 
for 1854, pt. i. pp. 102-3; Musi(^ Directory, 
1 864 ; 6rove*s Diet, of Music, i. 239 ; Catalogue 
-of Oxford Graduates, 1851 ; Luard's Graduati 
Cantabrigienses, 1760-1866; Musical Times, 
Oct. 1862.] W. B. S. 



BEXLEY, Lord. [See Vansittart, 
Thomas.] 

BLAlNCONI, CHARLES (1786^1876\ 
promoter of the Irish car svstem in L*eland, 
was bom 24 Sept. 1780, at the village of Tre- 
golo in Lombardy, not far from Como. His 
father, a peasant-proprietor, owned a small 
silk-mill. Carlo was brought up by a pro- 
sperous uncle. At fifteen or sixteen he was 
bound for eighteen months to a countryman, 
whom he accompanied to Dublin, where he was 
sent out to vend cheap prints. From Dublin 
he was transferred to Waterford, and resolved 
to start on his own account as an itinerant 
vendor of prints with a capital of about 100/. 
which his father had given him on leaving 
Italy. In liis long pedestrian journeys he was 
led to envy those of his own calling who could 
afford to arive. In 1806 he opened as carver 
and gilder a shop in Carrick-on-Suir. After a 
removal to Waterford he settled at Clonmel, 
where he added to his former business dealings 
in bullion, which was in great demand by the 
government for the payment of its cont men- 
tal subsidies. Every extension of business 
deepened his sense of the need of better com- 
munication. In July 1815 he started a one- 
horse two-wheeled car to carry passengers, 
goods, and the mail-bags, from and to Ulon- 
mel and Cahir, a distance of eight miles 
with no public conveyance. The experiment 
succeeded financially. The carriage-tax led 
many persons to give up their jaunting-cars, 
numbers of which were thus thrown upon 
the market. Horses became cheap after the 
peace of 1816. Bianconi was, thirty years 
after he started his first car, conveying pas- 
sengers and goods over 1,033 miles, and work- 
ing daily 3,200 miles of road. Although he 
started his cars as a boon to the humbler 
classes, they were much used by others, and 
to this commingling of classes Bianconi at- 
tached great importance. He stated in 1866 
that after the more remote parts of Ireland 
had been opened up by his cars, calico, which 
had previously cost Sd. or 9d. a yard, was sold 
for &d. and id. As an employer Bianconi 
was strict, but kindly and mst. Merit al- 
ways insured promotion, and pensions were 
liberally given. He was able to boast late 
in his career that the slightest injury had 
never been done to his property, and that not 
once had any of his cars been stopped, even 
when conveying mails through disturbed 
districts. 

In 1820 Bianconi had given up his shop in 
Clonmel, and in 1831 he received letters of 
naturalisation from the Irish privy counciL 
A zealous Roman catholic and an ardent 
liberal, he was a friend and adherent of 
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(yConnell. He took an active part in the I quet of * scholar Bibby/ which stuck to him 
civic affairs of Clonmel, and was twice elected j tnrotu^h life. At the age of thirteen he ob- 
mayor, in 1S44 and 1846. The establishment : tained the gold medal for science from among^ 
of railways in Ireland had then beg^, and a host of competitors — ^two hundred, it is said. 
Bianconi refused invitations to oppose anv of ' He soon became one of the best Greek student-s 
them, and took shares in some of tliem. Their of his day. After the classics his greatest de> 
ffrowth forced him between 1846 and 1866 to light was in the study of ancient and modem 
discontinue running cars on 4,534 miles of history. Save a single contribution to a local 
road, but during the same period he extended newspaper, he seems to have published nothing" 
his system over other 3,694 miles. In 1846 except two dramatic poems, * Gerald of Bol- 
Bianconi purchased the estate of Longfield, dare, 1864, and its sequel, * Silken Thomas,^ 
in Tipperary, near Cashel, in which he re- , 1869. His style was verbose, but clear. In 
sided till his death, and most of the fortune the blank verse there are some passages not 
which he had amassed was invested in the , without spirit and beauty, and an address to 
purchase of Irish land. During the ensuing | his son, wnich prefaces the work last named, 
famine-years he gave employment on his es- [ exhibits a degree of pathos and delicate feel- 
tat e to all who applied for it, and was other- j ing not often discovered. The notes display 
wiseusefullvbenencent. The passenger traffic , an amazing amount of varied reading and 
in 1864 had realised 27,731/., and the mail ' of original if not eccentric thought. Bibby 
contracts paid 12,000/. Appointed in 1863 , lived completely alone. He was seldom seen 
a deputy lieutenant, he l^gan in 1866 to ' abroad in the aaytiflie. His most intimate 
withdraw from the great business which he friend and biographer, the editor of the ' Kil- 
had created, disposing of it on liberal terms kenny Moderator, never met him otherwise 
to his agents and others employed in work- than by moonlight, except twice. Heissaid* 
~ ' however, for the last few years of his life to 

have regularly attended the cathedral of St. 

Canice. Bibbv had an eccentric affection for 



ing it. The remainder of his life he passed 
in improving his estates and in promoting 
patriotic schemes. In the course oi a visit to 

Kome, where his only son, who married a ' ratfl. He occupied but a single room in his 
granddaughter of O'Connell, was appointed | house. All other rooms from attic to cellar 
chamberlain to the pope, he erected at his were devoted to books, old china, which had 
sole cost the monument over O'ConnelVs the second place in his regard, cobwebs, and 
heart preserved in the church of the Irish j dust. He never permitted anybody else to 
coUego. Bianconi died in September 1875, on have access to these rooms. Many parcels or 
the vorp^c ()f liis nincti^'tli year. Of his tlin'e books from London and Dublin were found at 
children the only survivor was the dau^'-hter his death unopened, lyinp* just as thoy had 
wJio maiTied Morg-an .John O'Connell, a arrived in theircases,l)ut stained and partially 
nephew of the T^iberator, and became her rotten. Bibbv, havin(jr an income of 800/. per 
fat her's bio^zrapher. annum, was deemed bv certain members of his 

[Charles Bianconi, a Biography, by hig family incompetent to manage his affairs, and 
daughter, Mrs. Morgan John O'Connell, 1878.] ' t^^^-.v shut him up m a private lunatic asylum 

F. H. I *i^ Ibiblin; but he was released by one or two 
litemrv friends. He became almost indigent 
BIBBY, THOMAS (1799-18(53), poeti- ' towards the close of his life. Ilis manners, 
cal writer, was a meral)er of a resp(^ctable in spite of his seclusion, were not morose, 
family long settled in Kilkenny. A John ; He died, aged 4(5, on 7 .Ian. lS(i3, after a 
Bibby was ])ortreeve or chief magistrate of j painful illness, at his house at St. Canice's 
the coi*i)oration of Irish town from 1691 till steps, an old prebendal residence fonnerly but 

long ago connected with that cathedral. A 
few days before his death he preferred a re- 



1694. 

Bibby ccmimenced his education at the 
grammar school of Kilkenny founded by the ({uest to a literary friend that to avoid being 
nrst Duke of ( )rmonde ( generally known by , buried alive one leg should be amputated, and 
the erroneous title of Kilkenny College), an his heart removed and replaced; but upon a 
institution which gave letters to Swift, Con- remonstrance Bibby w^ithdrew his petition, 
greve, Berkeley, and many other men of emi- requiring only that his death should be cer- 
nence in their day. The head-master was, in ; tainly detennined. Ilis brother, Samuel 
Bibby 's time, the Rev. Andrew O'Callaghan, i TTale Bibby, who practised as a surgeon in 
of whom the young poet in after years always Green Street, Grosvenor Square, was en- 
spoke with affe('tionate respect. At a very dowed with much of the literary taste of 
early age dis])laying a taste for classical lite- Thomas w^ithout his eccentricity, 
rature, he entered Trinity College, Dublin, [Kilkenny Moderator, 10 and 14 Jan. 1863 ; 
and obtained a scholarship ; hence the sobri- \ Gent. Mag. ccxiv. 248.] J. M. 
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BIBELESWORTH or BIBBES- 
WORTH, WALTER db (Jl. 1270}, was 
author of two French poems. One of these 
consists of some Frencn verses. addressed to 
LadyDyonisia de Mounchensy , composed with 
the object of teaching her the language. This 
poem IS printed in Joseph Mayer's * Library 
of National Antiquities/ i. 142, from two 
manuscripts in the British Museum. There 
is, however, another copy in the library of 
All Souls' CoUege, Oxford (MS. 1 82), which 
differs considerably from the printed text, 
both in the French verse and the accompany- 
ing English gloss. Bibelesworth's other work 
is a dialogue between the author and Henry 
de Lacy, earl of Lincoln (1257-1312), on 
the subject of the crusade. The earl had 
taken the cross, but could not prevail upon 
himself to leave a lady whom he loved, which 
Bibelesworth endeavours to persuade him to 
do. The occasion of its composition was the 
expedition of Edward I, when prince, to the 
Holy Land in 1270, in which Bibelesworth 
took part, as appears from letters of protec- 
tion granted to him in that year. This poem 
is printed in Wright and Halliwell's ' Keli- 
quije Antiquae,' i. 134. 

Bibelesworth was possessed of the manors 
of Bibbysworth Hall in the parish of Kimp- 
ton, Hertfordshire, and of Saling, Latton, 
and Waltham in Essex. He died probably 
between 1277 and 1283, and was buried be- 
fore St. Peter's altar in the church of Little 
Dunmow. 

[Morant's Essex, ii. 410; C|iauncy*s Hertford- 
shire, 415; Pat. Rolls 37 Ben. Ill, m. 12, 
54 Hen. HI, m. \bd\ Charter Roll 5 Edw. I, 
n. 21.] C. T. M. 

BIBER, GEORGE EDWARD, LL.D. 

(1801-1874), miscellaneous writer, was bom 
4 Sept. 1801, at Ludwigsburg, Wiirtemberg. 
After studying at the Lyceum there, where 
his father was then professor, he entered the 
university of Tiibingen. He took there the 
degree of Ph.D., and subsequently received 
that of LL.D. from the university of Gottin- 
gen. His father's influence as tutor to two 
of the royal princesses caused him to be des- 
tined for a diplomatic career, contrarv to his 
own inclinations. His share in the agitations 
for German unity made it prudent for him to 
quit Wiirtemberg, first for Italy, and then 
ior the Grisons, where for several months he 
concealed himself in a farmhouse. He ven- 
tured oiit from the Grisons to Yverdim, where 
he became a master in one of the Pestalozzi 
institutions. He afterwards published * Bei- 
trag zur Biographic Heinrich Pestalozzi*s,' 
8vo, St. Gallen, 1827, and 'Henry Pesta- 
lozzi and his Plan of Education/ 8vo, Lon- 



don, 1831. In 1826 he accepted the ofler of 
a tutorship in England, and in 1830 he pub- 
lished *• The Christian Minister and Family 
Friend,* and * Christian Education/ the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered in 1828 and 
1829. Biber became the head of a flourish- 
I ing classical school at Hampstead, and after- 
j wards at Coombe Wood. On his arrival in 
I England Biber had ' no settled religious con- 
victions,' but decided to join the church of 
England. An act of parliament was ob- 
tained for his naturalisation, and he was 
ordained to the curacy of Ham in July 1839. 
Soon afterwards Biber published his elabo- 
rate work entitled * The Standard of Catholi- 
city, or an Attempt to point out in a plain 
Manner certain safe and leading Principles 
amidst the conflicting O|]pinions by which the 
Church is at present agitated,' 8vo, London, 
1840; 2nd edition, 1844. In 1842 he pub- 
lished his * Catholicity v. Sibthorp,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, called in a second edition * The Catholi- 
city of the Anglican Church vindicated, 
and the alleged Catholicity of the Roman 
Church disproved/ 8vo, London, 1844. In 
1842 he was appointed to the new vicarage of 
Holy Trinity, Koehampton, which had for- 
merly been a hamlet of Putney, and laboured 
here for thirty years. He took part in many 
movements, like the establishment of the 
National Club in 1846, of the Metropolitan 
Church Union in 1849, and in 1860 of the 
Society for the Revival of Convocation. He 
was elected a member of the council of the 
English Church Union in 1863, * when he 
took a leading part in the action of the imion 
in the Colenso case, but resigned his seat in 
Jime 1864, on the ground of mediae valist 
tendencies and rationalistic sympathies in 
the coimcil.' He protested earnestly against 
the disestablishment of the Irish church, and 
] sympathised with the Old Catholic movement 
! of Germany, with one of the leaders of which, 
I Dr. Michaelis, he carried on a Latin corre- 
I spondence ; this was afterwards published 
I as * De Unitate Ecclesiae, et de Concilio CEcu- 
menico libero congregando Epistola;' an 
English version was called, * On the Unity 
of the Church, 8vo, London, 1871. Biber at- 
tended the Old Catholic congress at Cologne, 
and he published a German sermon, *Ein 
Wort der Liebe und Hofihung,' the English 
version of which was entitled * A Word of 
! Love and Hope, addressed to the Old Catho- 
lics of Germany,' 8vo, London, 1872. Biber 
was one of the principal writers in the * Eng- 
lish Review,' which took the place of the 
, * British Critic ' after the appearance of 
I No. XC. of * Tracts for the Times.' He also 
contributed largely to the 'Churchman's 
Magazine,' the 'Literary Churchman,' the 
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Beal, William (1815-1870) . . . . 1 
Beale, Bartholomew. See 

Mary. 
Beale, Charles (^. 1689). See under Beale, 

Mary. 
Beale, Francis {/I. 1666) . 
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